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PREFACE    TO   THE   THIRD   EDITION. 


In  placing  a  third  edition  of  this  work  before  his  readers,  the 
Author  feels  that  he  incurs  a  greater  responsibility  than  any  he  has 
before  assumed  in  connection  with  it. 

During  the  last  decade  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
methods  of  studying  Pathology;  students  are  more  thoroughly 
grounded  and  trained  in  Practical  work,  and  the  general  standard  of 
Pathological  knowledge  is  now,  certainly,  much  higher  than  it  was, 
even  ten  years  ago.  It  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  that  any 
one  essaying  to  offer  instruction  in  Practical  Pathology  should 
take  the  greatest  care  to  bring  his  descriptions  into  line  with  the 
results  obtained  by  Modern  Methods.  A  sense  of  this  responsi- 
bility and  further  experience  in  teaching,  and  of  the  needs  of  both 
student  and  teacher,  have  impelled  the  Author  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  work  and  to  alter  it,  very  materially,  in  several  respects. 

The  chapter  on  Methods  has  been  brought  well  up  to  date;  a 
chapter  on  Inflammation  and  Healing  of  Wounds  has  been  added, 
and  other  matter,  especially  as  regards  the  naked  eye  appearances  of 
Diseased  Organs  has  been  introduced.  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  arrangement,  much  repetition  has  been  avoided,  and  the 
references  to  methods  of  Hardening,  Preparing,  and  Staining,  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  text.  In  short,  the  work  has  been  almost  entirely 
re-written,  and  so  re-cast  as  to  make   it   available  not  only  as  a 
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Practical  Handbook  for  the  Class-room  and  Laboratory,  but  also 
as  a  book  useful  for  Home  Study  in  connection  with  Practical 
work.  The  number  of  illustrations  has  been  increased  from  162 
to  195,  and  many  of  the  original  figures  have  been  redrawn  or 
replaced  by  drawings  of  more  typical  specimens. 

To  those  friends  who  have  so  freely  placed  their  time  and  speci- 
mens at  his  disposal,  the  Author  returns  his  most  hearty  thanks: 
to  Mr.  G.  C.  Cathcart,  M.fi.,  CM.,  who  has  carefully  revised  the 
proof  sheets  and  made  most  valuable  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  many  of  the  descriptions;  to  l)rs.  Alexander  Bruce  {^ide 
Figs.  139-40),  G.  F.  Crookc  (^vide  Figs.  5,  6,  16,  38-9),  H.  Alexis 
Thomson  i^nde  Figs.  126-7-8,  132-3),  and  John  Thomson  {^ide  Figs. 
40-1),  for  the  use  of  microscopic  specimens  from  which  some  of  the 
new  drawings  have  been  made;  to  Prof.  Michael  Foster,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Sherrington,  and  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  for  permission  to  use 
the  figures  in  Foster's  Physiology  from  which  Fig.  138  was  prepared ; 
and  to  Messrs.  G.  A.  Fothergill,  R.  Muir,  J.  T.  Murray,  and 
W.  A.  Scott  for  their  faithful  delineations  of  the  specimens  entrusted 

to  their  care. 

(;.  S.  W. 

London, /ww  1892. 


PREFACE   TO   THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


Owing  to  the  continued  demand  for  this  work,  the  preparation  of 
a  second  edition  has  become  necessary.  The  favourable  criticism 
which  the  first  edition  evoked  from  the  Medical  Press,  and  the 
Profession  generally,  has  greatly  encouraged  the  Author  in  this 
undertaking.  Some  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  the  criticisms 
have  been  adopted,  while  others  have  been  passed  over  only  after 
careful  consideration  had  made  it  evident  that  their  adoption  would 
materially  alter  the  plan  of  the  work. 

Every  page  has  been  carefully  revised,  parts  have  been  re-written, 
and  much  new  matter  has  been  introduced. 

The  number  of  illustrations  has  been  increased,  many  of  the 
plates  have  been  re-drawn,  and  several,  which  in  the  first  edition 
were  copied  from  other  sources,  have  been  replaced  by  original 
drawings. 

The  Author  hopes  that  he  has  thus  been  able  to  make  this  edition 
an  improvement  on  the  first,  and  trusts  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  at  least  equal  favour  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

He  renews  his  thanks  to  those  friends  mentioned  in  the  Preface 

to  the  First  Edition,  all  of  whom  have  again  assisted  him.     He 

would  also  thank  most  cordially  Mr.  G.  Lovell  Gulland  and  Mr. 

Arthur  Clarkson  for  Drawings,  and  Mr.  J.  Milne  Chapman,  M.B., 

M.R.C.S.,  for  the  great  care  and  labour  he  has  expended  upon  the 

chapter  which  he  has  contributed. 

G.  S.  W. 

Edinburgh,  December  1884. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Whilst  there  are,  in  abundance,  systematic  treatises  upon  Patholog)', 
and  the  results  of  researches  of  those  most  eminent  in  the  Pathological 
world  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  there  is  yet  a  want  of  a  guide  to  the 
practical  work  involved  in  the  study,  preparation,  and  examination 
of  Morbid  Tissues.  This  want,  so  great  as  to  have  become  almost 
a  reproach  to  Pathologists,  the  author  of  this  hand-book  has  endea- 
voured to  supply.  Though  vast  strides  have  recently  been  made  in 
this  branch  of  medical  study,  one  of  the  most  important  bases  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  the  Student  and  the  Practitioner  have  had  very 
scant  opportunity  of  thoroughly  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
appearance  of  Diseased  Organs  and  Tissues.  Acquaintance  with 
naked  eye  and  microscopic  appearances  of  diseased  structures  is 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  recent  patho- 
logical researches,  and  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  diligent  use  of 
the  scalpel  and  microscope. 

The  necessity  for  such  practical  work  was  recognised  abroad  earlier 
than  in  our  own  country.  At  the  present  time  practical  teaching  in 
Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathological  Histology  is  more  general  than 
was  formerly  the  case  in  our  Medical  Schools.  The  Author  hopes 
that  his  work  will  greatly  aid  both  Students  and  Practitioners  in 
familiarising  themselves  with  the  methods  and  results  of  pathological 
inquiry,  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  adequate  introduction  to 
Systematic  Patholog)'.     It  is  not  designed  to  displace  so  much  as 
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to  aid  and  supplement  oral  instruction  in  Practical  Pathology,  and 
to  prepare  the  Student  for  the  Lecture-room,  and  for  the  study  of 
more  systematic  text-books. 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  follow  the  tissue  from  the  body  to  the 
microscope,  to  describe  the  method  of  making  Xh^post  mortem  and 
naked  eye  examinations,  and  of  preparing  the  various  structures  for 
microscopic  investigation.  The  more  important  changes  of  each 
organ  are  indicated,  though  all  the  changes  which  occur  could  not 
possibly  be  considered  in  the  space  at  command.  In  all  cases  the 
aim  has  been  to  describe  at  least  the  more  important  typical  lesions. 
In  as  many  instances  as  possible,  illustrations,  which  are  not  mere 
diagrams,  are  added.  Most  of  the  original  Drawings  have  been  made 
from  Sections  prepared  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  Practical  Pathology  Class.  They  may  therefore  be 
accepted  as  representing  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  appearances 
which  may  be  recognised  by  any  normally  intelligent  and  dexterous 
student.  The  copied  Drawings,  taken  from  the  best  sources,  are,  as 
far  as  possible,  acknowledged  in  the  descriptions. 

The  Author  is  greatly  indebted  to  numerous  writers  for  many  of 
the  facts .  adduced,  but  has  preferred  to  acknowledge  generally  his 
indebtedness  rather  than  to  cumber  his  work  with  individual 
references.  He  is  constrained  to  mention  with  gratitude  the  late 
Professor  Sanders's  Course  of  Pathology,  and  Professor  Hamilton's 
and  Professor  Greenfield's  Courses  of  Practical  Pathology,  on  the 
outlines  of  which  two  practical  courses  the  work  is  based.  To 
Professor  Greenfield  (who  kindly  allowed  the  Author  to  make  what 
use  he  thought  fit  of  notes  taken  of  his  course  of  Systematic  Lectures), 
he  is  indebted  for  much  valuable  assistance.  The  Author  has 
found  that  Professor  Ziegler  enunciates  views  similar  to  those 
of     Professor    Greenfield    upon    the    Pathological     Histology    of 
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Granular  Contracted  Kidney  and  Acute  Phthisis.  He  therefore 
feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  record  that  Professor  Greenfield's 
investigations  were  completed  and  published  in  Papers  and  Lectures 
before  Professor  Ziegler's  excellent  Manual  of  Pathology  appeared, 
and  that  the  two  sections  (Kidney  and  Lung)  of  the  present  work 
were  already  printed  when  the  corresponding  sections  in  Ziegler's 
Pathology  appeared. 

Such  descriptions  as  occur  of  the  Normal  Histology  of  various 
organs  are  based  mainly  on  Klein  and  Noble  Smith's  admirable 
work.  Only  such  points  are  referred  to  as  may  prove  to  be  of  very 
great  assistance  in  following  pathological  changes.  Every  student 
is  advised  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Normal 
Histology  before  commencing  the  study  of  Morbid  Tissues. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  Parasites,  the  general  plan  has  l>een 
departed  from  in  some  measure.  A  few  comparatively  full  descrip- 
tions are  offered,  and  in  addition  merely  a  list  of  the  more  important 
forms. 

As  the  work  was  written  at  intervals  l)etween  the  discharge  of 
more  pressing  duties,  the  Author  is  prepared  for  many  imperfections 
in  it  He  thanks  most  warmly  Mr.  Rol)ert  Robertson,  M.B.,  CM.; 
and  Mr.  Mason,  for  the  very  full  Index  which  they  have  compiled , 
Mr.  J.  Tatham  Thompson,  F.R.M.S.,  for  many  of  the  Drawings ;  Dr. 
Bendall,  and  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hoyle,  M.A.,  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson, 
M.A.,  Chas.  Kennedy,  M.B.,  CM.,  W.  B.  Mackay,  M.B.,  CM.,  and 
R.  Muir  for  Drawings ;  Messrs.  C  W.  Cathcart,  F.R.CS.  {vide  Fig. 
67),  and  W.  O.  Williams,  M.R.CV.S.  {vide  Figs.  16 1  and  162),  for 
the  loan  of  preparations  from  which  Drawings  have  been  made. 

G.  S.  W. 

Edinhurcii,  Octoher  i,  1883. 
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PRACTICAL    PATHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

POST  MORTEM  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Instruments  required. — 

(a.)  Two  or  three  "section"  knives,  strong  enough  to  be 
used  as  cartilage  knives.  The  handle  must  be  strong  and  thick,  so 
that  it  may  be  grasped  firmly  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  the  blade 
stout,  with  the  belly  curved  and  sharpened  up  to  the  point,  which 
should  be  well  rounded  off.  With  the  knives  (Fig.  i)  made  for  me 
by  Mr.  Gardner  of  Edinburgh,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of 
punctured /^j/  mortem  wounds. 

(b.)  A  couple  of  scalpels,  such  as  are  supplied  in  the  ordinary 
dissecting  cases. 

*{c.)  For  dividing  the  costal  cartilages,  Coats  recommends  a 
knife  with  "  a  triangular  blade,  the  edge  being  straight,  and  forming 
an  angle  of  about  35"  with  the  back,  which  should  be  very  strong 
and  thick ;  the  handle  should  be  strong,  and  the  blade  prolonged 
through  it  from  end  to  end  "  (Lindsay  Steven). 

(^.)  Two  curved  bistouries;  one  probe-pointed,  the  other 
sharpened  up  to  the  point. 

*(^.)  A  hollow  ground  razor  (Heifor^s  army  razor),  or  better,  a 
Valentine's  knife,  for  cutting  thin  sections  of  fresh  tissues. 

(/)  A  long  thin-bladed  knife,  about  one  inch  broad  and  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long,  for  making  complete  sections  through  the 
various  viscera.     This  is  especially  useful  for  cutting  into  the  brain, 

*  Those  marked  with  asterisk  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  use  in  private 
houses,  but  they  should  be  in  every  post  mortem  theatre. 
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but  one  rather  shorter,  though  of  similar  make,  is  frequently  used 
for  cutting  into  the  other  organs.  For  the  first  incision  into  the 
brain  a  thin  narrow  knife,  about  one-third  to  one-half  inch  ia  -^ 
breadth,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  is  also  exceedingly  i 
but  by  no  means  necessary. 

(f .)  A  couple  of  pairs  of  dissecting  forceps. 
•{A.)  'I'wo  pairs  of  double  hooks  well  blunted,  with  chain,  and 
a  couple  of  copper  spatula. 

(/.)  Two  pairs  of  scissors;  "one  pair  large,  hai-ing  one  blade 
with  the  point  rounded  off.  the  other  sharp  ;  the  other  pair  small,  one 
blade  probe- pointed,  the  other  sharp-pointed." 

(j.)  A  pair  of  intestine  scissors,  with  a  long  curbed  and  blunt- 
pointed  blade  with  a  hook  turned  backward,  and  a  shorter  square- 
ended  blade  which  closes  l}ehind  the  cur\-e,  so  that  the  cuncd  bhide 
is  never  cut  out  of  the  bowel.  ^H 

(it.)  A  blowpipe,  preferably  with  a  stop-cock.  ^H 

(/.)  Several  blunt  prolies,  of  different  siies.  ^H 

(*f.)  A  small  bone-saw,  with  a  strong  moveable  back  and  fine 
teeth,  well  set,  and  one  with  long  curbed  handle  for  sawing  through 
the  lamina;  of  the  vcrtcbrx. 

(«.)  A  metal  catheter,  No.  8,  and  several  flexible  catheters. 

(c)  .\  mallet — or  steel  hainmcr  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  the 
handle,  which  is  very  useful  in  laying  hold  of  and  lifting  the 
calvaria^and  steel  chisel,  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  T ;  the  blade 
and  cross  piece  of  the  chisel  should  each  be  about  6  inches  in 
length,  and  the  blade,  one  inch  broad,  may  be  made  with  a  guard  al 
a  distance  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  point.  This  guard 
is  of  use  when  the  skull-cap  is  being  removed,  but  it  interferes  with 
the  use  of  tlie  chisel  for  other  purposes,  such  as  taking  out  the  spinal 
cord,  so  that  when  ihe  guard  is  adopted  n  second  straight  steel 
chisel  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  instruments. 

(/,)  One  pair  of  strong  bone-forceps,  the  two  ends  o(  the 
handles  of  which  should  l>e  at  least  two  inches  apart  when  tliey  are 
forcibly  grip]>cd  in  the  hand. 

(^.)  Three  or  four  large  straight  Bat  "packing"  needles,  half 
a  dozen  curved  needles,  of  different  sues,  and  some  strong  thin 
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(r.)  A  pair  of  caliber-compasses,  with  graduated  cross-bar,  or 

narrow  wooden  foot-rule  graduated  in  inches  and 
A  yard  or  metre  tape  or  steel  band  measure  finely 
graduated  in  inches  and  centimetres.  A  series  of 
graduated  cones,  from  one-tenth  inch  10  two  and  a 
half  inches  diameter,  for  measuring  the  various  orifices. 
A  large  well  graduated  glass  measure  of  about  twenty 
ounce  capacity,  or  even  larger;  this  may  be  used  for 
holding  specimens,  especially  if  it  is  fitted  with  a  groutid- 
in  stopper.  A  smaller  graduated  beaker  -  shaped  one 
ounce  glass  measure,  which  is  often  useful  for  taking  out 
fluid  from  small  sacs  and  pouches  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

•{j.)  A  large  trocar  and  cannula,  or  a  flexible  tube 
with  rigid  walls,  to  which  a  stomach  pump  may  be 
attached,  may  be  very  useful  for  drawing  off  large 
accumulations  of  fluid,  especially  in  cases  of  dropsical 
effusion. 

■(/.)  A  pair  of  scales,  with  weights  from  one-quarter 
ounce  to  fourteen  pounds. 

(«.)  Blue  litmus  papers   and  turmeric   papers.      A 

:ak  solution  of  iodine,  made  by  adding  one  drachm  of 
tincture  of  iodine  to  eight  or  ten  drachms  of  water.  A 
solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  test  for  free  iron 
derived  from  blood  pigment,  as  in  cases  of  pernicious 
Aniemia. 

'(e'.)  a   good    magnifying    glass    and   a   compound 

icroscope  with  accessories,  such  as  slides,  cover  glasses, 
a  couple  of  needles  in  handles,  a  small  phial  of  neutral 
solution  (three- fourths  per  cent,  solution  of  common 
salt  in  distilled  water).     (§  37). 

Of  these  instruments,  those  for  cutting  must  all  be  perfectly  clean 
and  sharp,  as  nothing  is  more  likely  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  results  of  an  examination  than  a  set  of  blunt  instruments — except 
want  of  method.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  post  mortem 
'examinations  have  to  be  made  without  many  of  the  above  instru- 

lents  (and  the  lack  of  some  of  them  should  never  be  put  forward 
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as  a  reason  for  not  making  an  examination),  but  these,  or  sutN 
tuies  for  ihem,  should  be  obtained  when  possible. 


2.  In  the  post  mortem  theatre  of  an  infirmary  all  instnimenls,  a 
good  table,  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  all  the 
requisites  for  sponging  the  body  and  washing  out  the  cavities  should 
be  provided.  The  best  form  of  table  is  a  shte  slab  six  feet  long  and 
two  feet  broad  with  the  corners  rounded  off,  a  bead  round  the  edge, 
and  so  hollowed  out  thai  all  fluids  run  lo  the  lower  or  fool  end,  at 
which  is  a  grating  with  a  waste-pipe  running  to  the  centre,  where  the 
table  is  supported  by  a  hollow  iron  pillar,  on  which  it  can  easily 
revolve  A  waste  pipe  passes  down  the  central  pillar ;  the  height 
of  the  table  should  be  about  3  feci  9  inches.'  Above  the  table 
a  good  "  star "  gas  light  is  essential  for  work  in  dark  weather,  and 
along  with  the  gas  pipe  a  pipe  for  the  supply  of  water  should  be 
brought  to  a  point  above  the  middle  of  the  table,  to  which  an  india- 
rubber  hose  may  be  attached ;  the  hose  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  by  means  of  a  hook,  or  some  similar  contrivance,  when  not 
in  use.  The  gas  and  the  water  should  both  be  controlled  from  a 
point  within  reach  of  the  operator  ;  this  is  usually  done  by  having 
taps  similar  to  those  used  in  billiard  rooms  placed  in  the  wall 
near  the  head  of  Ihc  table.  For  supporting  the  head  and  neck, 
a  block  about  1 5  inches  long,  3  inches  thick,  and  q  inches  broad,  with 
half  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  6  inches  cut  out  from  one  side,  should 
be  used;  a  numl>er  of  blocks  of  a  similar  si^e,  but  without  tlie 
excavation,  and  a  few  wedge-shaped  blocks  arc  also  useful.  For 
the  examination  of  organs,  a  slate  table,  from  18  to  lo  inches 
broad,  with  a  couple  of  flat  bottomed  slate  sinks,  each  3  feet  long  and 
4  inches  deep,  one  fitted  in  at  about  z  feet  from  each  end,  and  with 
J  feet  liclwccn  them,  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement.  The  sink  at 
the  left  should  be  used  for  washing  out  the  intestines,  and  a  nowle 
should  he  fitted  running  parallel  to,  and  about  an  inch  from,  the 
bottom  of  the  sink,  at  the  left  hand  comer.  In  the  right  hand  sink 
it  is  well  to  have  an  ordinary  lap  to  ihe  right,  and  a  pillar  tap  with  a 
rose  attached    by  a  short    indiarubber   connection,    about    4    or  5 

'  By  ft  fulenim  *n<l  lever  atraiigemcnt  undementb  ihe  lablc,  the  body  may  be 
weifhed  u  it  lies  in  podtion. 
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inches  long,  so  that  it  hangs  vertically,  when  not  in  use,  from  an 
arm  projecting  from  the  back  of  the  sink,  this  arm  being  so  jointed 
that  it  can  be  turned  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator.  Hand-basins, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  should  also  be 
within  easy  reach. 

Where  the  examination  has  to  be  conducted  in  a  private  house,  the 
following  matters  should  be  attended  to  beforehand : — 

A  good  firm  kitchen  table  is  to  be  placed  in  the  room  where  the 
cadaver  is  lying.  (If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  the  coffin  lid,  or  a  door 
removed  from  its  hinges  and  supported  by  a  couple  of  chairs,  is  a 
good  substitute.)  The  room  should  be  well  lighted,  and  as  large  and 
airy  as  possible ;  where  it  is  small  the  windows  should  be  thrown 
wide-open.  A  piece  of  stout  Mackintosh  should  be  spread  over  the 
table.  A  couple  of  wash-hand  basins  must  be  procured,  two  empty 
pails,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  hot  and  cold,  a  bottle  of  1-20 
carbolic  acid  (watery  solution),  some  turpentine,  and  some  carbolic 
linseed  oil,  1-5.  Dr.  Lindsay  Steven  recommends  a  mixture 
of  thymol — half  a  drachm,  and  vaseline — one  ounce;  and  Dr. 
Harris  of  Manchester  always  uses  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  vaseline, 
worked  up  in  a  mortar  in  such  proportions  that  they  form  a  kind  of 
paste. 

Clean  rags,  a  number  of  newspapers,  three  or  four  sponges,  a  piece 
of  soap,  and  several  towels,  are  essential. 

The  hands  of  the  operator  are  first  thoroughly  washed  with  warm 
water  and  turpentine;  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  then  allowed  to 
run  over  them;  after  which  they  should  be  thoroughly  anointed 
with  the  carbolic  oil ;  or  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  with  olive  oil 
or  lard,  or  with  one  of  the  above  mixtures.  The  palms  of  the 
hands  should  then  be  carefully  wiped  with  a  clean  dry  cloth,  in 
order  to  allow  of  a  firm  grip  of  knives,  or  other  instruments,  being 
taken.  From  time  to  time  during  the  section  the  stream  of  cold 
water  should  again  be  run  over  the  hands,  or  they  should  be  dipped 
and  rubbed  in  a  bowl  of  cold  water  placed  between  the  legs  of  the 
subject.  When  the  section  is  completed,  the  hands  are  thoroughly 
washed,  first  with  cold  and  then  with  warm  water,  soap,  and  tur- 
pentine, and  when  the  hands  are  clean,  some  of  the  carbolic  lotion  is 
poured  over  them,  and  allowed  to  soak  in,  before  they  are  finally  wiped. 
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If  the  skin  is  cut,  scratched,  or  pricked,  the  hands  should  be  at 
once  cleansed,  the  wound  sucked,  and  pure  nitric  acid  or  strong 
acetic  acid  applied  to  it ;  it  should  then  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  flexile  collodion,  with  good  waterproof  plaster  (Seabur)-  and 
Johnsons),  or  with  an  indiarubber  finger-cap.  If  the  hands  are 
already  cui  indiarubber  post  morttm  gloves,  with  long  sh/txs,  should 
always  be  used. 

In  all  private  cases  the  post  mortem  examination  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  made  before  the  body  is  "dressed,"  but  if  this  has 
already  lieen  done  the  operator  should  always  see  thai  it  is  again 
dressed  before  he  leaves. 

3.  As  much  information  as  possible  should  be  obtained  from  the 
medical  attendant,  the  friends  of  the  patient,  and  from  the  poUce, 
in  order  that  search  may  I>e  made  for  special  features  due  to  accident 
or  disease,  and,  l)eforc  the  section  is  commenced,  a  careful  note 
should  t>e  made  of  the  time  at  which  the  patient  died,  the  interval 
{in  hours)  that  has  ebpscd  between  the  death  and  the  examination 
of  the  body,  and  the  external  temperature  and  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  This  is  of  considerable  imporLince,  as  upon  these 
factors  depend  the  condition  or  stale  of  preservation  of  the  or^ns, 
and  the  degree  of  post  mortem  change,  and  it  enables  the  observer 
in  many  cases  to  decide  whether  certain  changes  are  itnte  mortem,  or 
whether  they  have  come  about  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  patient. 

4.  Thebody,  having  been  placed  in  the  supine  position,  with  a  block 
under  the  shoulders  and  the  head  hanging  well  down,  a  careful  and 
systematic  examination  of  the  external  appearances  of  the  body 
must  be  made,  and  the  results  noted  Jown  in  as  clear  and 
iccuratc  a  manner  as  possible.  This  may  be. done  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 

Name,  age,  and  sex  (for  reference),  occupation,  name  of  physician 
(and  number  of  ward  if  in  hospital),  date  of  death  and  date  of  ex- 
amination ;  height  (from  vertex  of  the  head  to  sole  of  the  foot,  in  a 
Itne  with  the  external  malleolus) ;  circumference  around  the  shoulders  ; 
circumference  of  skull  around  (rontal  and  orci|iilal  protultcrances 
(in  the  case  of  a  child  the  shape  of  the  cranium,  the  various 
diameters,  and  the  condition  of  the  sutures  -ind  of  the  fontanciles 
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should  also  be  noted) ;  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue,  and  the  apparent 
state  of  nutrition  of  the  body,  whether  it  is  emaciated  or  well- 
nourished  ;  the  muscular  development ;  and  the  shape  and  appear- 
ance generally  of  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

Next  note  the  colour  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  Such  pans 
35  are  reddened  or  otherwise  discoloured  should  be  firmly  pressed  upon 
with  the  fingers,  and  then  examined  to  see  whether  the  colour  still 
remain<<  or  not.  These  discoloured  patches  should  also  be  incised, 
and  the  colour  of  the  tissues  and  the  condition  of  the  small  vessels 
noticed.  Post  mortem  lividity  is  always  most  marked  in  the  depen- 
dent parts,  except  where  pressure  is  e.terted  from  the  contact  of  the 
body  with  the  table.  Unlike  the  colour  that  arises  from  ecchymoses 
it  disappears  on  pressure.  When  ecchymoses  are  cut  into,  the 
blood  is  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  can  not  be  pressed  out, 
A  dark  Fuller's  earth  blue  or  livid  red  colour,  arranged  in  branching 
lines,  is  often  seen  on  the  surface,  especially  about  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  on  the  chest  and  arms.  This  is  due  to  decomposition  of  the 
blood  in  the  surface  veins,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  A  careful  search  must  be 
made  for  abrasions  or  eruptions,  extravasations  of  blood,  bed  sores, 
ulcers,  or  any  other  evidences  of  a  diseased  condition,  such  as  pigmen- 
tation of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  or  around  old  cicatrices,  and 
these  must  be  carefully  described  and  recorded  ;  scars,  wounds,  &c., 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  their  appearance,  size,  and  position  are 
also  noted. 

Determine  what  degree  of  Jiost  mortem  rigidity  has  appeared  or 

[  still  remains  in  the  various  muscles    of  the  body.     Note  whether 

I   (here  is  any  green  coloration  of  the  abdomen  over  the  intercostal 

'   muscles,  or    in  any   part   of    the   body.     Such    coloration,  when 

present,  points  to  the  presence   of   pus   or   inflammatory  products 

beneath,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  cases  of  peritonitis  and  pleurisy, 

especially  when  the  fluids  have  become  purulent,  and  over  abscesses. 

e  the  eyelids,  the  tension  of  the  eyeballs,  the  appearance  of 

I   the  cornea,  and  the  relative  size  of  the  pupils.     Examine  the  various 

[  orifices  of  the  body — the  nose  and  the  ears  for  discharges  of  any 

\  kind,  and  for   foreign   bodies  which  may  have   become    impacted ; 

f  the  mouth,  about  which  should  be  noted  the  colour  of  the  lips,  the 
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appearance  and  position  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
relation  of  the  tongue  to  these.  Here  also  look  for  foreign  Ixjdies, 
and  in  the  fauces  and  larynx.  Note  the  condition  of  the  hreafils, 
the  slate  of  distention  of  the  abdomen,  and  see  whether  there  are 
"  linea  albicantla  "  or  not.  The  organs  of  generation  are  now  to  l>c 
examined  for  any  abnormality  or  growth,  and  a  careful  search  is 
to  be  made  for  any  evidence  of  Inguinal  or  Femoral  Hernia.  (In  the 
child  it  should  be  noted  whether  the  testicles  have  descended.) 
The  anus  is  to  be  examined  in  a  similar  manner  for  growths, 
scars,  or  fissures.  In  addition  to  the  above  it  should  be  noted,  in 
the  case  of  a  child,  whether  the  anus  is  perforated  or  not,  the  con- 
dition of  the  umbilicus  and  the  umbilical  cord,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  vtrnix  castosa,  and  the  condition  of  the  various  epiphyses, 
especially  of  that  at  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  which  should  be 
gradually  cut  away  in  very  thin  slices. 

5.  In  making  aWfrnst  nwrtem  examinations  it  is  necessarj'  lo  have 
certain  well  defined  rules  of  procedure;  and  although,  in  a  small 
minority  of  cases,  these  rules  cannot  be  adhered  to  in  their 
entirety,  they  nevertheless  form  a  basis  on  which  to  work 
T^ularly  and  methodically.  It  will  be  found  that  the  various  sets 
of  rules  adopted  by  eminent  pathologists  are  mostly  based  upon 
Virchow's  method — a  method  which,  with  more  or  less  modification, 
has  found  almost  universal  favour.  In  the  following  short  resumi  of 
the  various  steps  to  be  taken  in  conducting  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion there  is  nothing  onginal ;  it  is  an  outline  of  a  system  that  has 
been  found  to  be  exceedingly  convenient,  and  very  thorough.  It  is 
based  upon  that  given  by  Virchow.' 

6.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  cardinal  rule  that,  where  ]>ossible, 
all  the  cavities  of  the  l>ody  are  to  l>e  examined,  and  also  that  they 


I 
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'  ThiMe  who  niquiie  a  full  inil  accurate  dcicriplion  of  the  nuuinel  n[  conJucl- 
in|{  meilico-tegal  nccliimn  thoulil  conuitt  \'iichoit'i  '*  Mctbod  of  perronning  PiM 
MtrUm  EuminMirmii.  wUb  Special  Reference  to  Mcdico-L«gal  Pruticc,"  iruw- 
Utcd  from  the  Gennui  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Smith ;  alw  "  Pait  Merttm  liuidbook  for  \ 
Clinical  and  M«lico-L«|;al  Purputn,"  by  Tbomu  Hutu,  M.D.,  Load.,  M.K.CP.i 
uid  "A  Teii  Hook  of  I^tboiciEy  "  (iDLroduetory  Quplen),  by  Trof.  Ilamilioa  d  1 
AbodMO. 
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are  to  be  examined  in  a  regular  order  (head,  thorax,  abdomen), 
which  order  should  be  rigidly  adhered  lo,  unless  there  be  very  good 
reason  for  departing  from  it     In  certain  cases  the  abdomen  or  the 

I  thorax  may  be  opened  and  examined  first ;   as  for  instance,  when 

[  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  some  grave  lesion  or  lesions  in  the 
\  contained  within  one  or  other  of  these  cavities,  and  where 

f  ihe  removal  of  some  of  the  organs  might  disarrange  the  relative 

[  positions  of  the  diseased  parts;  otherwise,  it  is  desirable  to  keep 

[  to  the  order  and  plan  as  closely  as  possible. 

Before  opening  the  head,  however,  it  is  well  lo  open  the  other 

I  cavities,  and  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  certain  of  their  con- 

\  tained  viscera.     This  may  be  done  as  follows : — 


» 


7.  Stand  on  the  fight  side  of  the  body,  and  with  a  strong  sharp 
knife,  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  make  a  single  incision  through 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck,  commencing  at  the 
symphysis  of  the  chin,  continuing  it  down  the  middle  line  of  the 
sternum  cutting  down  to  the  bone,  then  through  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  passing  round  the  umbilicus,  and  extending  to 
the  pubes ;  this  part  of  the  incision  not  being  carried  deeper  than 
the  subperitoneal  tissue.  When  the  neck  is  not  to  be  examined 
the  lower  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  instead  of  the  symphysis 
menti,  may  be  taken  as  the  upper  extremity  of  the  incision.  At  one 
point,  a  little  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  carefully  dissect  through 
the  peritoneum;  pass  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  through  the 
opening  so  made;  raise  the  abdominal  wall  and  complete  the  in- 
cision by  cutting  from  within  outwards,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  any  of 
the  organs  which  are  situated  near  the  surface  in  the  middle  line. 
Examine  the  cut  surface  of  the  muscle,  and  note  any  peculiarity, 
such  as  pallor,  hyaline  patches  (met  with  in  Enteric  Fever),  or  minute 
Opaque  white  points, — encapsuled  trichinse,  which  are  found  specially 
in  the  recti  muscles ;  then  make  a  careful  search  for  any  adhesion  ; 
should  such  be  present,  note  its  position  before  disturbing  any 
of  the  organs.  At  the  same  time  notice  the  relative  position  of 
the  liver,  the  stomach,  intestine,  and  other  viscera  to  the  costal  and 
ensiform  cartilages.  As  soon  as  the  body  is  opened,  and  before 
oxidation   of  the  colouring  matter  of   the  blood  can  be   brought 
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about  by  the  presence  of  air,  observe  the  colour  of  the  liver. 
Xxmic  carefully  for  perforations,  fscal  matter  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  constrictions  of  the  intestine ;  examine  the  state  of  dis- 
tention of  the  stomach  ;  look  for  points  of  adhesion,  perforation, 
or  any  evidence  of  inflammation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
in  all  cases  an  external  or  a  cut  surface  of  an  organ  must  be 
examined  at  once,  and  the  colour  noted,  though  these  surfaces  are 
also  to  be  examined  later,  when  the  blood  has  Income  oxygenated, 
and  has  assumed  the  bright  red  colour  commonly  associated  with 
arterial  blood.  The  position  of  the  diaphragm  is  to  be  carefully 
noted  (the  normal  height  on  the  right  side  is  at  the  level  of  the 
fourth  rib  or  the  fourth  intercostal  space,  on  the  left  side,  at  the 
level  of  the  6fth  rib) ;  and  lastly,  any  fluid  contained  within  the 
cavity  is  to  t>e  removed,  measured,  and  examined,  and  any  sign 
of  inflammation,  lymph,  foreign  body,  or  tumour  is  to  be  examined 
and  accurately  localised.  The  examination  of  the  abdomen  must, 
for  the  present,  be  carried  no  further;  a  partial  examination  of  the 
thorax  must  now  Ik  made. 

8.  The  soft  tissues  are  most  easily  reflected  from  the  chest  by 
grasping  Rrmty  with  the  left  hand  the  abdominal  muscles  attached 
to  the  lower  ribs  and  drawing  on  them,  whilst  the  knife  is  carried 
with  long  sweeps  along  the  margins  of  the  costal  cartilages  for  some 
distance  on  to  tlic  ribs,  and  then,  always  cutting  in 
direction,  the  whole  of  the  costal  cartilages,  and  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  outer  ends  of  the  ribs  and  clavicle,  are  exposed.  In  order  ' 
to  obtain  more  room  for  examination  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  it 
is  often  convenient  to  cut  the  attachments  of  the  recti  tendons  just 
above  and  on  each  side  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  Then  remove 
the  sternum.  With  a  strong  cartilage  knife  cut  through  the  sterno- 
costal cartilages  as  near  to  the  end  of  the  ribs  as  possible,  and  cut 
downward)!,  outwards,  and  backwards,  following  the  line  of  the  i 
attachment  of  the  ribs  to  their  cartilages,  commencing  with  the  ] 
second  rib  and  passing  down  to  the  ninth,  the  line  of  incision 
gradually  curving  outwards,  this  curvature  becoming  greater  as 
the  floating  ribs  are  reached  and  cut  through.  If  care  Iw  uken 
to  carry  the  knife  in  an  oblique  or  slanting  direction,  the  cartila 
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are  cut  through  with  comparative  ease,  but  unless  this  direction 
be  taken,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  divide  these 
tough  cartilaginous  structures.  \Vlien  the  cartilages  have  become 
ossified  it  is  found  impossible  to  divide  them  with  a  knife.  Then, 
as  the  object  is  to  gain  free  access  to  the  chest  cavity,  the  best  plan 
is  to  divide  the  ribs  n-ith  the  saw  or  bone-forceps  at  some  distance 
from  the  cartilages,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  visceral 
pleural  sacs.  Having  separated  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  raise  the 
sternum  with  the  left  hand,  and  carefully  cut  away  the  bone  from 
the  soft  tissue  beneath,  making  one  cut  downwards  (towards  the 
feel)  to  separate  the  diaphragm  from  its  attachments  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum,  two  lateral  cuts  above  the  curve  already 
descritied,  and  then,  after  passing  up  the  hand  to  feel  for  any 
mediastinal  tumour  or  aneurism,  pass  the  knife  upwards  to  the 
manubrium,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  pericardium.  Cut  through 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  (which  is  very  frequently  ossified),  and 
disarticulate  the  clavicle.  To  divide  the  first  costal  cartilage  the 
knife  must  pass  a  little  further  outwards  than  for  the  second  rib, 

'  and,  on  account  of  the  frequent  ossification,  it  is  often  necessar>' 
to  use  the  bone-forceps,  even  when  the  other  cartilages  have  been 
readily  divided  with  the  knife.  According  to  Virchow,  "The  best 
way  to  proceed  is  to  insert  the  knife"  (which  should  always  be  sharp 
and  narrow)  "with  its  edge  looking  upwards  and  forwards,  under 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  below  its  inferior  border,  and  then  cut 
upwards  and  forwards."  Divide  the  sterno-ciavicular  ligament,  and 
turn  the  sternum  backwards.'  The  next  siep  is  to  open  the  pleural' 
sacs,  notice  the  position,  state  of  distention,  colour,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  lungs,  and  look  for  any  fluid,  noting  carefully 
whether  it  is  blood-stained  or  not,  then  pass  the  hand  between  the 
two  pleura!  surfaces,  and  make   sure  of  the  presence  or  absence 

I   of  any  adhesions   or  foreign  body  or  tumour.      Carefully  remove 

I  and  measure  any  fluid  which  may  be  present,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  abdomen.     Do  not  for  the  present  attempt  to  remove  the  lungs, 

I  but  note  the  condition  of  the  mediastinum,  the  size  and  ap[)earance 

I  '  I  prefer  lo  disarticulate  the  manubrium  slcmi,  as  on  several  occasions  I  have 
I  Men  Duly  tcralches  iuflicled  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  Jividcd  Ifonc,  when  the 
r  Hemum  has  Wea  sawQ  (rum  the  uudci  «dc  and  broken  across. 
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of  the  thymus  gland,  and  the  appearance  of  the  vessels  outside  the 
pericardium ;  then  open  the  pericardial  sac  by  two  incisions  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  both  extending  from  the  lower  and  right  side  of 
the  heart,  one  directly  upwards,  and  the  other  outwards  to  the  left 
side.  Look  for  points  of  adhesion,  especially  near  the  great  vessels ; 
notice  the  appearance  of  the  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  pericardium, 
and  remove  any  serous  fluid  which  may  l)e  in  normal  quantity. 
or  in  greater  or  less  excess,  also  look  for  any  blood,  and  again 
feel  for  any  tumour  or  aneurism  that  might  be  present ;  and  lastly, 
note  the  state  of  distention  or  contraction  of  the  various  chambers 
and  vessels  of  the  heart.  Not  until  this  point  is  reached  can  we 
commence  to  remove  any  of  the  \iscera,  as  such  removal  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  considerable  loss  of  blood,  which  drains 
away  from  the  heart,  and  so  may  alter  very  considerably  ihc  state 
of  distention  of  the  cavities  of  that  organ,  and  its  relations  to  tlie 
other  viscera,  and  to  the  external  landmarks. 

B.  The  dissection  now  goes  on  regularly,  commencing  with  the 
head  and  neck,  and  then  passing  downwards,  taking  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  in  order. 

Head. — Aflerac^ireful  external  examination  of  the  head  for  wounds, 
ecchymoses,  or  disease,  has  been  madcan  incision  is  carried  trans\-ersely 
over  the  vertex  of  the  skull  from  behind  the  right  ear  to  a  similar  point 
on  the  opposite  side,  cutting  outwardi  after  transfixing  the  skin,  so  as 
to  cut  away  no  more  hair  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  also  to 
keep  the  edge  of  the  knife  in  good  order.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  hair  should  be  carefully  parted  along  the  line  of  incision. 
Reflect  the  skin  and  pericranium  over  the  occiput  and  over  the 
forehead,  exposing  the  occipital  protuberance  and  the  eminences 
over  the  frontal  sinuses.  Then  carefully  examine  the  soft  tissues 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  Itoncs  for  any  abnormal  ap])carances,  or 
for  fractures  or  depressions ;  carrj'  the  knife  round  the  skull  at  the 
level  above  indicated,  and  divide  any  adherent  soft  tissues  and  the 
lempora]  muscles  (or  turn  down  the  temporal  muscles  with  their 
aponeuroses),  and  saw  through  the  dense  outer  layer  and  pan 
of  the  inner  porccllanous  layer  of  bone  in  this  circular  direction, 
taking  care  not  to  allow  tlie  saw  to  pass  through  the  whole  thickness 
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of  the  skull.  During  this  sawing,  an  assis^t  with  his  hands  pro- 
tected with  a  strong  towel  holds  the  head.  The  left  hand  of  the 
operator  should  also  be  protected  by  a  cloth.  To  complete  the 
separation  of  the  skull-cap  use  the  mallet  and  steel  chisel,  break- 
ing through  the  remainder  of  the  inner  table,  unless  a  fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull  is  suspected,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  use 
the  saw  more  freely,  even  at  the  risk  of  injuring  the  membranes  or 
the  brain.  In  sawing  through  the  calvaria,  take  care,  in  all  cases, 
to  go  as  deep  as  you  intend  at  any  one  place  before  you  leave 
it.  Then,  using  the  cross-bar  as  a  lever,  detach  the  skull-cap  from 
the  subjacent  membranes.  In  most  cases  this  is  readily  enough 
managed,  but  in  persons  who  have  suffered  from  chronic  alcoholism, 
or  who  have  been  subjected  to  hard  knocks  or  rough  usage,  it  is 
not  such  an  easy  matter,  owing  to  the  presence  of  adhesions.  In 
children,  too,  where  the  bones  are  still  growing  rapidly,  there  is, 
almost  invariably,  adhesion  of  the  skull-cap  to  the  dura  mater 
beneath.  In  such  cases,  it  is  better  to  combine  the  removal  of  the 
bony  cap  with  the  next  stage  and  take  out  the  brain  with  skull-cap 
attached.  Where  the  skull-cap  can  be  detached,  the  appearances 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull-cap,  any  thin  points,  or  extreme 
thickening,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  the 
meningeal  vessels  are  to  be  noted,  and  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  is  to  be  laid  open  and  examined. 

Next  make  a  small  opening  into  the  dura  mater  on  each  side,  just 
above  the  bony  margin,  and  pass  in  at  each  of  these  openings  in  turn 
a  curved  probe-pointed  bistoury,  carrying  it  to  the  mesial  line  on 
each  side,  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  thoroughly  divide  the 
membrane;  then  with  a  pair  of  scissors  cut  through  the  attach- 
ment to  the  crista  galli,  and  draw  back  the  membrane,^  falx 
cerebri  and  all,  from  the  surface  of  the  brain,  leaving  it  attached 
at  the  position  of  the  meeting  of  the  sinuses.  Examine  its  inner 
surface,  the  exposed  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  then  proceed 
to  remove  the  brain.  Whilst  these  operations  are  being  carried 
on,  the  following  amongst  other  points  should  be  carefully  noted : — 

^  Hamilton  recommends  that  the  falx  should  not  be  removed  from  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  because,  if  the  brain  has  to  be  injected  with  a  hardening  fluid,  this 
is  apt  to  disturb  the  vessels. 
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The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  membranes  and  in  the  cerebral 
cortex;  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid 
space ;  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  sulci,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
convolutions ;  any  flattening  or  depressions  discoloration,  or  other 
marked  alteration,  such  as  lymph  on  the  surface ;  hemorrhage  of 
any  kind;  tubercle  granulations  on  the  pia  mater,  especially  along 
the  5ssure  of  Sylvius,  and  at  the  vertex.  Learn  to  distinguish  these 
from  the  Pacchionian  granulations  for  which  Ihcy  are  sometimes 
mistaken. 

With  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  draw  back  the  frontal  lobes,  aj)d 
carefully  detach  the  olfactory  bulbs  from  the  cribriform  plate  with 
the  handle  of  a  scalpel ;  then,  passing  the  fingers  gradually  further 
and  further  back,  so  as  to  support  the  brain,  divide  the  optic  nenes 
and  the  internal  carotid  vessels  with  a  sharp  scalpel  as  near  their 
bony  channels  as  possible.  Passing  backwards,  divide  the  third 
nerves,  the  fourth  pair  as  they  he  in  the  margin  of  the  tentorium 
cerelielli,  and  the  sixth  nerves,  which  are  divided  along  with  the 
Icniorium.  In  the  same  manner  the  fifth  and  seventh  are  cut  with 
the  3hari>  bistoury,  which  is  further  carried  along  the  margin  of  the 
tentorium,  freely  dividing  that  membrane  at  its  point  of  attachment 
to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Cut  through  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ncr\-cs,  then,  with  a  long  sharp-pointed  bistoury, 
divide  tlie  cord  as  low  down  tn  the  canal  as  it  is  possible  to  reach, 
and  carefully  tilt  the  brain  backwards  from  the  cranial  cavity  with 
the  right  hand,  supporting  it  beneath  with  the  left.  Lay  it  aside 
tmtil  the  examination  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  at  the 
base  of  the  skull  is  completed.'  Here  look  for  any  altered  con* 
ditions  or  new  growths.  Slit  open  the  various  sinuses,  and  note 
their  contents  {as  the  state  of  distention  of  the  right  auricle  has  been 
already  oliaerved,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  imiiortance  that  the 
ocape  of  blood  should  lie  prevented),  examine  the  various  vessels 
at  their  points  of  entrance  to  the  skull,  after  which  the  dura  mater 
may  be  dcUched  with  a  chisel,  and  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the 
skull  examined,  especially  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 


'  To  Hipport  the  bnin  on  the  utile,  twitt  ■  cloth  ir 
it,  in  the  hollow  of  wbkb  Um  oqpui  may  rest. 


a  (ull,  nuke  a  circle  with 
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10,  Weigh  the  brain, — average  weight  o 
oz. ;  female,  44-45  oz.— and  note  its  relali 
body.  Then  dissect  it.  In  making  ihi 
in  the  dissection  of  all  the  viscera)  to  have  two 
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cephalon,  male,  49-51 

veight  to  that  of  the 

is  necessary  (as 

view  ; — ist.  To 

make  as  complete  a  naked  eye  examination  as  possible ;  2nd.  To  ha\e 
the  organ  so  cut  up  that  it  will  be  possible  to  replace  each  separate 
part  in  its  proper  position,  to  enable  the  operator  to  examine  the 
organ  as  a  whole,  or  to  take  any  small  portion  from  a  precise 
given  area.  These  ends  may  be  attained  in  one  of  several  ways, 
but  it  will  be  well  here  to  give  two  methods,  by  either  of  which 
diis  e.xamination  may  be  made  thoroughly  and  well.  In  either  of 
Ihcse  methods,  Virchow's  cardinal  rules  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object  in  view  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  They  may  be 
suinmed  up  as  follows: — (i.)  Make  bold,  free  incisions  by  traction 
through  the  thickest,  broadest,  and  longest  part  of  the  organ  ; 
(j.)  Leave  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  organ,  some  of  the  vessels,  or 
some  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  to  keep  the  sections  attached, 
at  one  edge. 

(a.)  Virchow's  method  slightly  modified. — With  a  long,  thin, 
narrow-bladed  knife  cut  horizontally  from  within  outwards  into  the 
faemisphere,  just  above  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum,  leaving 
the  upper  part  of  the  brain  attached  to  the  lower,  by  the  pia 
ifnater  only,  at  its  outer  margin ;  make  a  similar  incision  into  the 
iposite  hemisphere.  Then  examine  the  lateral  ventricles  before 
ly  excess  of  fiuid  has  time  to  escape,  by  cutting  vertically  down 
'into  the  corpus  callosum  at  a  distance  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
from  the  mesial  plane,  until  at  a  depth  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
tiie  knife  comes  directly  into  the  lateral  ventricle.  This  incision 
is  to  be  extended  both  backwards  and  forwards  for  some  distance. 
Id  order  to  expose  the  "body  "  of  the  ventricular  cavity  (here  also 
note  the  quantity  of  fluid  that  escapes).  Then  divide  and  sub- 
divide several  times  the  upper  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
^already  turned  outwards,  always  cutting  from  within  outwards,  and 
.lennng  some  of  the  pia  mater  intact  to  hold  together  the  wedge- 
shaped  lamellas.  To  open  into  the  anterior  horn  of  the  ventricle 
cut  horizontally  into  the  frontal  lobe  a  litde  below  the  level  of  the 
ly  of  the  cavity,  removing  the  brain  substance  above  the  incision. 
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:  similar  fashion,  the  horironta! 
)  a  plane  about  ihree-quarlers 


The  posterior  horn  is  opened  up  in  : 
incision  here,  however,  being  made  ii 
of  an  inch  lower. 

Now  separate  the  pons,  medulla,  and  cerebellum  from  the  brain 
proper  by  cutting  towards  the  mesial  line  in  a  plane  the  anterior 
r  of  which  is  just  in  front  of  the  pons  the  other  border  lying 
tdiatety  behind  the  posterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
oilar  incision  is  made  from  the  opposite  side,  when  the  ccre- 
S^IIum,  medulla,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  may  be  removed, 
and  examined  later. 

"  Having  determined  the  contents  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  ' 
state  of  their  walls  and  venous  plexus,  and  the  condition  of  the 
septum,"  says  Virchow,  "the  latter  is  taken  hold  of  with  the  left 
hand,  close  behind  the  foramen  of  Monro,  the  knife  is  pushed  in  front 
of  the  fingers  through  this  aperture,  and  the  corpus  callosum  cut 
through  ohliijuely,  upwards  and  forwards,  and  then  all  these  pans 
(corpus  callosum,  septum  lucidum,  and  fornix)  are  carefully  detached 
from  the  velum  interpositum  and  its  choroid  plexus.  Af^er  these 
two  latter  have  been  exposed,  we  have  to  examine  the  stale  of  their 
vessels  and  tissue.  Then  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  is  passed  from 
the  front  under  the  velum,  which  is  thus  detached  from  the  pineal 
body  and  corjwra  quadrigemina,  the  stale  of  these  parts  is  determined, 
and  the  third  ventricle  now  exposed." 

Then  open  into  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  by  making  a  vcrtic^  , 
incision  through  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  The  corpora  striata  and 
optic  thalami  are  further  examined  by  means  of  numerous  incisions, 
■'  whose  common  starting-point  n  the  i)cduncle  of  the  cerebrum. 
However  great  the  number  of  these  incisions  may  \k — and  il  is 
necessary  here  to  make  numerous  cuts-  the  relationship  of  the  |>arts 
may  always  \x  closely  preserved  in  consequence  of  the  connection 
between  each  separate  portion  and  the  peduncle  of  the  cerebrum." 

Cut  through  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  aflcr  which  make 
free  incisions  into  this  organ  in  the  positions  already  mentioned  (/>., 
to  get  sections  having  as  large  a  surface  as  possible). 

Treat  the  pons,  medulla,  and  upper  part  of  the  cord  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  transverse  incisions  to  lie  at  intervals  of 
about  from   one-cighlh  to  onc<{uaner  i 
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and  dura  mater  being  left  uncut  on  the  anterior  surface  to  bind  the 
sections  together,  and  keep  them  in  position. 

In  some  few  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the  brains  of  hydrocephahc 
children,  where  there  is  great  distention  of  the  ventricles,  it  is  some- 
times found  convenient  to  do  the  first  part  of  the  dissection  into  the 
ventricles  whilst  the  brain  is  still  in  situ,  or  immediately  after  the 
skull-cap  has  been  removed,  and  the  membranes  examined.  In  this 
way  all  risk  of  laceration  of  brain  tissue  and  escape  of  fluid  is  done 
away  with. 

{fi.)  The  other  method — one  especially  adapted  for  the  exact 
localisation  of  lesions  on  the  cortex  and  the  secondary  changes  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  brain  after  it  has  been  carefully  hardened — is 
;l  adopted  by  D.  J,  Hamilton  from  the  French  school.  After 
loving  the  brain,  injuring  the  carotid  and  vertebral  vessels  as  little 
possible,  it  is  carefully  Injected  with  MiiUer's  fluid  for  a  week  or 
two  (see  Text  Book  of  Pathology,  vol.  I.,  p.  57),  and  then  further 
hardened  in  MiiUer's  fluid  for  several  months.  The  cerebellum, 
medulla,  and  pons  are  then  removed  as  in  the  first  method,  and  a 
scries  of  slices  is  made  at  right  angles  lo  the  vertex,  the  brain  being 
mounted  on  a  board  and  all  the  sections  being  made  parallel  to  one 
lother,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  superior  longitudinal  fissure,  each 
lice  being  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the 
it  section  includes  the  tips  of  the  frontal  lohes.  and  the  last  the 
tips  of  the  occipital  lobes.  Each  slice  is  carefully  examined,  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  small  parchment  or  metal  label,  numbered  and 
put  aside  for  further  more  minute  examination. 

A  modification  of  this  method  will  also  be  found  useful  in  certain 
cases.  It  consists  in  making  vertical,  more  or  less  longitudinal, 
sections  of  the  brain ;  the  cerebellum,  medulla,  and  upper  part  of 
the  cord  being  left  in  situ.  Where  it  is  suspected  that  cortical 
lesions  are  followed  by  secondary  degeneration  descending  to  the 
cord  this  method  is  especially  useful,  as  by  making  the  sections 
in  somewhat  different  planes  the  lesion  may  be  pretty  accurately 
foUowed. 

I  H.  The  directions  for  taking  out  the  cord  may  be  now  given,  but 
k  is  better  not  to  proceed  with  this  until  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
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viscera  have  been  taken  out,  when,  of  course,  the  body  is  so  much 
lighter. 

'I'he  directions  given  by  the  Gennan  medico-l^al  authorities '  are 
those  which  are  almost  universally  followed. 

The  vertebral  column  is  opened  from  behind.  Place  the  body 
in  the  prone  position  with  a  large  block  supporting  the  thorax,  and 
divide  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  exactly  over  the  spinous 
processes ;  and  remove  cleanly  the  nucleus  '■  from  ihe  sides  of  these 
latter,  and  from  the  arches  of  the  vertebne.     .     .     . 

"  Then,  by  means  of  a  chisel,  or  a  vertebral  saw,  if  at  hand,  the 
spinous  processes,  together  with  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  verte- 
bral arches,  are  to  be  detached  and  removed."  A  pair  of  strong 
bone  forceps,  especially  if  bent  at  an  angle  on  the  flat  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Savage,  will  prove  extremely  useful  in  removing  the 
aich  after  the  larainx  have  been  i>anially  cut  with  the  saw  or  chisel. 
The  removal  is  commenced  as  low  as  possible — at  the  ind  or  3rd 
lumbar  vertcbne.  "  The  dura  mater  is  now  exposed,  and  after  its 
external  surface  has  been  examined,  it  is  to  be  carefully  slit  open 
longitudinally,  and  the  presence  of  any  serum  or  extravasaied  blood, 
or  other  abnormal  matters,  is  to  be  determined. 

"  The  colour,  appearance,  and  general  condition  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  pia  mater  are  next  to  be  noticed,  and  the  consistence 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  to  be  ascertained  by  gently  passing  the  finger 
over  it. 

"The  roots  of  the  nerves  are  next  to  be  divided  on  both  sides  by 
a  longitudinal  incision  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  is  to  l>e  carefully 
taken  out,  its  anterior  connections  are  to  be  gradually  separated, 
and,  finally,  the  upper  end  is  to  be  removed  from  the  occipital 
foramen. 

"In  carrying  out  these  directions  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  spinal  cord  be  neither  pressed  nor  bent  When  removed,  the 
condition  of  the  pia  mater  on  the  anterior  aspect  is  lirst  to  be 
examined ;  then  the  size  and  colour  {external)  of  the  spinal  cord 
arc  to  be  noted ;  and  lastly,  numerous  transverse  incisions  are  to  be 
made  with  a  very  sharp  and  thin  knife,  to  determine  the  interna) 
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I  Condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  both  of  its  white  strands  and  of  the  grey 
I  mibstance."  (These  incisions  should  not  be  carried  through  the  dura 
E'lnater,  which  should  be  left  attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
Kcord  in  order  to  keep  the  segments  in  serial  position.)  "The  dura 
s  then  to  be  renaoved  from  the  bodies  of  the  verlebrje,  and 
BAe  dissector  is  to  examine  for  extravasation  of  blood,  injuries,  or 
■jdterations  in  the  bones  or  intervertebral  cartilages."  The  cavity 
Fshould  then  be  carefully  examined  for  thickening  or  fracture  of  the 

bone,  for  caries,  and  for  evidence  of  pressure  of  any  kind,  such  as 

haemorrhage,  tumours,  or  tubercular  masses. 

112.  To  return  lo  the  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  thoracic 
cavity.  The  various  cavities  of  the  heart  must  be  opened  separately 
whilst  that  organ  still  maintains  its  relative  position  lo  the  surround- 
ing structures.  It  is  rotated  from  right  to  left,  so  that  the  right 
border  of  the  heart  may  come  to  the  front,  and  an  incision  is  made 
into  the  right  veniricle,  commencing  at  the  base,  the  knife  being 
'gradually  withdrawn  as  it  nears  the  ape\.  In  the  same  plane  make 
vision  into  the  right  auricle  from  about  midway  between  the  two 
cavEC  to  ver>-  near  the  base  of  the  heart,  then  remove,  measure, 
and  examine  the  blood  from  the  right  auricle,  and  examine  the  tricus- 
pid opening  with  the  fingers,  from  the  auricle,  taking  care  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  segments  of  the  valve.  In  the  same 
iray,  measure  and  examine  the  blood  taken  from  the  right  ventricle. 

To  open  the  left  auricle,  make  an  incision,  still  in  the  same  plane, 
between  the  left  superior  pulmonary  vein  and  a  point  just  on  the 
le  side  of  the  coronary  vessels  (in  order  that  these  latter  may  be 
btact). 
The  left  ventricle  is  also  opened  by  a  single  cut  from  "just  behind 
le  base"  lo  "just  short  of  the  apex,"  at  a  distance  of  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  septum.  The  blood  is  removed  from  these  two 
cavities  and  examined  as  before,  and  the  size  of  the  mitral  orifice 
determined  (see  below). 

Remo%-e  the  heart  by  dividing  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  at 
some  little  distance  from  it ;  note  the  size  of  these  vessels,  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls,  or  any  abnormal  condition,  and  then  carefully 
clear  out  all  coagula,  not  only  from  these  vessels,  but  also  from  the 
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irifices,  and  test  the  competence  or  incompetence  of  the 
aortic  and  pulmonarj-  valves  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water.  To  do 
this  with  the  aortic  opening,  place  the  tips  of  two  fingers — one  in  the 
right  auricle  and  another  in  the  left,  and  with  the  tips  of  one  or  two 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  draw  on  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  this 
way  an  equal  traction  is  made  at  three  points,  around  and  in  the 
same  pbne  as  the  closed  valve.  Allow  water  (o  run  in  from  above, 
and  see  whether  it  runs  away  or  not  If  it  does,  and  the  water  sinks 
rapidly,  cut  away  the  aorta  down  to  within  about  one  inch  from  the 
level  of  the  valve,  and  note  at  what  point  the  water  escapes. 

The  pulmonary  artery  is  to  be  tested  in  the  same  manner,  by  fixing^fl 
the  margins  of  the  vessel  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  both  handtt^^ 
and  allowing  the  water  to  run  in.  Take  the  cone  diameters  of  t 
various  orifices  where  possible.  To  make  the  examination  moie"] 
complete,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  arc  still  further  opened  up ;  the 
right  ventricle,  by  passing  a  pair  of  bowel  scissors  into  the  opening 
already  made,  and  cutting  towards  the  pulmonary-  artery-,  care  being 
token  to  avoid  injuring  the  "  anterior  papillary  muscle  of  the  tricuspt 
valve  with  its  chorda  tcndinre."  To  open  the  left  ventricle,  cut  w 
the  scissors  from  the  a[)ex  close  to  the  septum  into  the  aorta,  passing  I 
"  midway  between  the  pulmonary  orifice  and  the  left  auricle."  The 
auricles  arc  further  opened  by  incisions,  one  running  from  the  opening 
of  the  superior  vena  cava  to  that  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  that  for 
the  left  running  between  the  openings  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  When 
the  caniies  ate  fully  opened  up,  the  appearances  of  the  tricuspid  and 
mitral  valves  are  to  lie  carefully  observed,  any  thickening,  contrac- 
tion, roughening,  or  new  growth,  being  fully  noted  and  described. 
Then  examine  the  endocardium,  its  colour,  ajid  the  appearance  of 
the  muscle  beneath,  look  for  clots,  especially  in  the  right  auricular 
appendix.  Ob!ler^-e  the  consistence  of  the  muscular  tissue  by  com- 
pressing between  (he  fingers,  and  then  slit  open  the  coronary  vessels 
with  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors  or  a  probe-pointed  bislouiy, 
look  for  contractions,  atheromatous  patches,  and  so  on.  McBSore 
the  length  of  the  various  cavities,  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  and 
weigh  the  heart.  Average  weight  given  by  different  authors — male, 
9J  to  13  oE.,  also  given  at  312  grammes;  female,  9  to  10  oz.  and 
^^l  grammes — the   highest  weight   in   each  case  be" 
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accurate.  After  which  examine  the  aorta  for  dilatations  or  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  inner  coat  especially ;  also  examine  carefully  the 
pulmonary  veins. 

Table  of  Measurements  of  the  Normal  Heart. — Hamilton. 


Diameters  of  Orifices. 

Aortic, .        .        .  .  *9  to  I  in. 

Mitral, .        .        .  .  i  *2  to  i  '4  in. 

Pulmonary  Artery,  I'l  to  i*2  in. 

Tricuspid,     .        .  .  i  *5  to  i  '8  in. 


Cavities  and  Walls. 

Left  Ventricle,  .        .        .    3  to  3^  in. 
Wall,     .    J  in.  (at  thinnest)  to  \  in.  (at 

thickest). 
Right  Ventricle,        .  3^  to  3 1  in. 

Wall,        .        .        .      ^  in.  (over  all). 


13.  Lungs, — After  careful  examination  of  the  serous  surfaces,  which 
are  usually  somewhat  altered  in  appearance  if  there  is  any  fluid 
present,  a  careful  search  is  made  for  any  abnormal  appearances.  If 
there  is  any  considerable  quantity  of  blood  in  either  of  the  pleural 
cavities,  the  aorta  should  be  examined  for  aneurismal  dilatations. 
This  should  also  be  done  where  there  has  been  any  evidence  of 
pressure  on  either  the  lungs  or  the  bronchi.  To  remove  the  lungs, 
seize  the  upper  lobe  with  the  left  hand,  and  cutting  from  above 
downwards  and  backwards  through  the  vessels  and  bronchi,  as  far 
from  the  point  where  they  enter  the  lung  as  possible,  and  then 
through  the  broad  pulmonary  ligament.  The  left  lung  should  be 
first  removed  and  then  the  right,  each  being  placed  on  its  own  side 
of  the  body  on  the  table.  Average  weight — male,  right  lung,  24  oz., 
left  lung,  21  oz.;  female,  right  lung,  17  oz.,  left  lung,  15  oz.  If  there 
are  adhesions,  localised  or  general,  which  cannot  be  broken  down  with 
the  fingers,  the  costal  pleura  must  be  dissected  away  along  with  the 
lungs.  Whilst  breaking  down  these  adhesions,  or  when  working  in 
the  thoracic  cavity,  it  is  well  to  get  an  assistant  to  hold  the  reflected 
mass  of  skin  and  muscle  over  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  especially  when 
the  cartilages  are  ossified,  or  where  the  saw  has  been  used.  Examine 
the  outer  surface  of  the  lung  for  fibrinous  exudation,  colour,  minute 
haemorrhages,  fibrous  adhesions,  nodules,  excessive  pigmentation 
along  the  lines  of  the  interlobular  septa,  miliary  tubercles  in  the  same 
position,  emphysematous  bullae,  gangrenous  sloughs,  consolidated 
|)atches^  cicatrices,  or  any  other  abnormal  appearances,  and  note  the 
colour  of  these  patches,  whether  gray  (catarrhal),  yellow  or  caseous 
(tubercular),   or  red  (infarction).     Note  whether  these  latter  are 
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wedge-shaped  (at  the  free  border)  or  rounded  (in  the  substance  of 
the  lung).  This  can  only  be  made  out  after  the  lutig  has  been 
incised.  Then  make  a  long  free  cut  from  apex  to  base,  commencing 
at  the  outer  rounded  surface,  and  passing  to  the  root,  so  as  to  bisect 
the  bronchial  glands,  leaving  the  two  portions  attached  by  the 
vessels  and  bronchi  forming  the  root  of  the  lung.  Then  examine  the 
cut  surface,  note  the  amount  of  blood  on  the  surface,  and  how  much 
may  be  squeezed  out  on  pressure ;  note  also  how  much  air  and 
scrum  may  be  squeezed  out  (cedema),  and  the  colour  of  the  serum 
(dirty  brown  in  brown  induration,  bloody  in  acute  congestion). 
Examine  scrapings  and  consolidated  patches,  &c.,  as  seen  on  surface ; 
further  examine  the  consolidated  patches,  and  see  if  there  are  any 
cavities  in  them.  Note  the  number  and  extent  of  these  if  present)  i 
especially  when  they  are  near  the  apex.  Look  at  the  walls  and  at 
Uie  pleura  above  them  ;  note  their  relations  to  the  bronchi.  Tr)-  the 
specific  gravity  of  any  consolidated  or  suspicious  patches  by  placing 
them  in  water  and  noting  whether  they  float  or  sink. 

Observe  the  condition  of  the  fibrous  septa  and  of  the  pleural  cover- 
ing of  the  lung,  the  broiuhial  glands  (enlai^ement,  caseation,  pig- 
menuiion),  and  then  with  a  pair  of  scissors  slit  open  the  branches 
of  the  bronchus  and  pulmonary  arter)- ;  note  the  appearances  of  these 
lining  membranes,  and  also  look  for  foreign  bodies,  clots,  new  i 
growths,  or  any  obstructive  mass. 

14.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  examine  the  parts  about  the  side  t£  J 
thc/iitr  and  «tr ;  but  when  this  is  necessary,  the  ^-arious  structures  | 
may  all  be  exposed  by  continuing  the  vertical  incision  over  the  skull,  ^ 
down  behind  (he  ears  to  the  neck,  throwing  the  skin  forward,  so  thu  I 
it  may  be  replaced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dissection,     (j  29), 

15.  In  the  nefk  open  the  carotid  sheath  at  once,  after  reflecting  J 
the  skin,  muscles,  and  fascia  of  the  side  of  the  neck  and  the  floor  of  I 
the  mouth,  and  examine  the  vessels,  the  ^-agus,  and  the  sympathetic  [ 
ganglia ;  then  dissect  out  the  larynx,  oesophagus,  and  pharynx  tn  J 
maue,  and  remove  them  along  with  tongue  and  soft  palate  by  cutting  j 
through  the  muscles  passing  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  lower  jaw, 
close  behind  the  symphysis  mcnii,  and  cutting  along  the  rami  back 
to  the  luse  of  the  skull.     Free  the  upper  part  of  the  plurjnx  lichind 
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*  draw  forward  the  tongue  below  the  jaw,  and  then  cut  through  the 
soft  parts  immediately  behind  its  hard  attachment,  and  remove  the 
pillars  of  the  fauces,  the  floor  of  the  mouth  being  thus  entirely 
detached.  With  the  bowel  scissors  open  up  the  cesophagus  from 
behind ;  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  also  lo  be  cut  up  from  behind, 
core  being  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  cesophagus.     The  epiglottis  and 

I  vocal  cords  can  then  be  examined.  Open  the  Eustachian  tubes  and 
examine  for  new  growths,  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  [hen  examine  in  turn  the  thyroid  and  salivary  glands,  the  tonsils, 
and  ihe  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 

Complete  the  examination  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

16.  Take  out  the  omentum,  noticing  any  abnormal  growths  or 
appearances,  redness,  lymph,  colloid  mass,  tubercle,  thickening, 
contiaction,  or  constriction  of  the  intestine. 

17.  After  noting  the  position  and  taking  measurements  whilst  the 
Oi^n  is  still  in  situ,  remove  the  spleen  by  cutting  through  its  vessels 
and  peritoneal  attachments.  Weigh  the  organ  (normal  weight — 
male,  5J  oz.  ;  female,  4J  oz.)  and  eijamine  [he  capsule  for 
thickenings  or  alterations  in  colour.  Make  a  free  incision  through 
the  thickest  and  longest  part ;  note  the  colour,  consistence,  amount 
of  blood  exuded,  the  appearances  of  the  trabeculee,  and  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies.  Pour  a  watery  solution  of  iodine  over  the  surface, 
and  examine  again,  especially  the  Malpighian  bodies.  If  there  are 
any  cicatrices,  swelling,  or  other  evidences  of  infarction,  make  other 

■arious  directions. 


18.  Remove  and  examine  each  kidney  separately,  first  the  left,  and 
then  ihe  right,  placing  each  on  its  own  side  of  the  body  ;  take  out  at 
the  same  time  the  corresponding  suprarenal  capsules  and  the  semi- 
lunar ganglia.  To  remove  the  kidney  make  "a  vertical  incision 
through  the  peritoneum,  external  to  and  behind  the  ascending  or 
descending  colon  ;  the  intestine  is  lo  be  pushed  aside,  and  the 
kidney  detached  from  its  connections,"  by  a  single  cut  of  the  knife 
near  the  hilos.  Remove  the  fat  and  other  tissue  from  the  capsule 
»nd  weigh  the  organ  (4  J  oz.  in  the  male,  a  little  less  in  the  female  ;  left 
s  linle  heavier,  than  the  right),  and  examine  the  outer  surface  for 
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evidence  of  surrounding  inflammation,  then  make  an  incision  from  the  " 
convex  outer  border  of  the  organ  dovrn  to  the  pelvis ;  note  ihe  relative 
thicknesses  of  the  medulla  and  cortex,  normally  about  7:3  (Hnmilton 
gives  it  3 ;  i).  If  there  is  any  marked  deviation  from  these  propor- 
tions, examine  the  organ  most  carefully,  and  notice  the  amount  of 
blood  exuding  from  the  cut  surface,  the  colour  of  the  cortex  and  of 
the  medulla,  especially  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids.  Then  strip  off 
the  capsule,  see  whether  it  is  thickened,  adherent,  or  hminaicd 
Examine  the  surface  fur  "granulations,"  cysts,  tubercles,  cicatrice^ 
depressions  or  ele^■ations,  or  persistent  marking  out  of  tlie  lol»cs ;  note  1 
the  state  of  distention  of  the  venfe  stellate,  the  colour  of  the  surface^  [ 
and  so  on,  after  which  try  the  consistence  of  the  organ. 

Note  the  size,  palcncj-,  and  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries  in  I 
the  boundary  area,  the  regularity  and  the  size  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  | 
the  apiKiarances  of  the  interlobular  vessels  in  the  cortex  and  the  straight  i 
vessels  and  tubules  in  the  pyramids,  noting  changes  or  accumu-  ] 
laiions  in  the  tubules,  especially  near  the  apices  of  the  papillae ;  look  ! 
for  cysts,  and  then  examine  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  1 
of  the  calyces,  pelvis,  and  of  ihe  ureter,  the  latter  of  which  should  be  I 
slit  up  with  a  probc-poinled  bistoury,  unless  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  1 
remove  the  kidney,  bbdder,  and  ureters  together  for  more  careful  | 
examination  outside  the  l>ody. 

Stain  a  section  with  a  watery  solution  of  iodine  (§  1),  and  examine  I 
esi)ecially  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  straight  vessels. 

In  examining  the  kidney  always  commence  at  the  capsule  and  work  J 
systematically  towards  the  pelvis. 

19.  The  suprartnal  eapsuUs  are  to  be  described  as  to  si«,  coloWf-l 
consistence,  and  appearances  on  section  (induration,  caseation,  waxy  I 
appearance,  for  which  apply  Ihe  watery  solution  of  iodine) ;  examine  \ 
along  with  them  the  stmilunar  ganglia  of  the  corresponding  sides^.l 
and  any  Bnnness  of  these  ganglia  is  to  be  noted,  or  any  signs  of  ■ 
inflammatory  thickening  or  pigmentation,  where  such  are  prcscnL.f 
Preserve  both  of  these  structures  for  microscopic  examination. 

20.  The  bladder  is  next  opened  in  si/u,  and  any  peculiarity  of  the  1 
mucous  membrane — pouches,  thickening  of  Ihe  walls,  papillomatoiia  J 
growths,  dcpositsof  ammaniacal  phosphates — observed.     Remove  the  I 
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contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  examine  the  prostate^  vestcuke  seminaleSy 
and  urethra  for  signs  of  inflammation,  enlargement,  or  stricture ;  the 
testule  and  spermatic  cord  are  also  examined  for  caseation,  enlarge- 
ment, or  other  changes. 

21.  In  the  female  look  for  evidence  of  injury  to  the  wall  or  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  uterus ;  remove  and  note  the  condition  of  the 
vagina^  search  for  ulceration,  or  new  growths  on  the  os  uteri. 
Examine  the  uterus^  noting  its  size,  the  thickness  and  consistence  of 
its  muscular  wall,  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  corru- 
gations {arbor  vita)  at  the  neck,  the  appearances  of  the  vessels,  and 
also  any  new  growths,  and  their  positions ;  note  the  condition  of  the 
broad  ligaments  and  the  fallopian  tubes ;  and  look  for  corpora  lutea, 
cicatrices,  cysts,  or  new  growths  in  the  ovary. 

22.  Next  cut  out  the  rectum  after  placing  on  it  a  couple  of  liga- 
tures ;  slit  it  up,  and  examine  its  mucous  membrane ;  look  for  fissures, 
stricture  due  to  new  growths  or  other  causes,  for  varicose  conditions 
of  the  veins,  &c. 

23.  At  this  stage  Virchow  insists  that  the  duodenum  and  stomach 
should  be  examined  for  adhesions,  perforations,  or  any  other  abnormal 
appearances,  and  should  then  be  opened  in  situ  by  an  incision  (made 
with  a  pair  of  scissors)  running  longitudinally  along  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  duodenum  and  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  In  all 
cases  where  it  is  suspected  that  traces  of  poison  may  be  found  in  the 
stomach,  the  organ  should  be  removed  before  it  is  opened,  and  at 
as  early  a  stage  of  the  examination  as  possible.  A  couple  of  double 
ligatures  are  passed,  one  round  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus,  the 
second  round  the  lower  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  interval  between 
the  parts  of  each  double  ligature  should  be  at  least  an  inch,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  string  slipping.  Remove  the 
stomach,  with  its  contents,  and  then  empty  these  contents  into  a 
clean  bottle,  after  cutting  the  ligature  at  the  duodenal  end,  after  which 
the  stomach  may  be  examined.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  that 
this  method  should  be  adopted  in  every  case,  and  it  certainly  has 
the  great  advantage  of  cleanliness.  Hamilton's  plan  of  first  making  a 
short  opening  along  the  lesser  curvature  and  then  taking  the  cone 
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diameters  of  the  two  orifices  is  an  admirable  one.  It  may  be  carried 
out  either  when  the  stomach  is  opened  in  situ  or  after  it  has  been 
removed.  Determine  the  contents  of  the  duodenum,  "above  and 
below  the  papilla  biliaria  ;  then  this  papilla  should  be  examined,  and 
its  contents  gently  pressed  out ;  then,  by  pressing  on  the  gall  bladder, 
we  should  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  obstacles  to  the  flow 
of  bile ;  and,  lastly,  the  ductus  communis  choUdochus  should  be 
slit  up.  Then  the  vena  cava  should  be  examined,  especially  where 
death  from  suffocation  is  suspected,  and,  all  this  having  been  done, 
the  liver  should  be  removed.  It  is  quite  useless  to  pass  a  probe 
along  the  gall  dua,  for  our  bcin^  able  to  introduce  a  probe  into  the 
orifice  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  portio  intestinalis  was  per* 
vious  during  life." 

The  stomaeh  should  be  examined  at  the  same  time  as  the  duo- 
denum, and  any  thickening  of  the  pylorus,  congestion,  or  ulceration 
of  ihe  mucous  membrane  noted. 

21.  Many  pathologists  remove  the  limr  first,  but  it  is  better,  in 
many  cases,  to  leave  it  until  this  stage,  in  order  that  the  relations  of 
the  organ  itself,  and  of  the  gall  duct  and  bladder  to  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  and  head  of  the  pancreas  may  be  determined.  To  free 
it  carry  the  knife  through  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm  along  the  left 
border  of  the  liver,  then  pufling  the  organ  forward,  sweep  through 
the  falciform  ligament,  and  cut  through  the  remaining  attachments  to 
the  diaphragm,  i>osteriorly.  Slit  open  the  gall  bladder  and  look  for 
watery  or  inspissated  bile,  gall  stones,  or  any  other  abnormal  con- 
dition 1  weigh  (average  weight — in  the  male  48-50  oi.,  in  the 
female  41-43  01.)  and  measure,  note  the  shape,  consistence,  and 
resistance,  and  examine  the  external  surface  for  thickenings  or 
any  abnormal  appearance.  Make  sections  through  its  substance 
transversely  (from  right  to  left),  leaving  the  sections  united  by  one 
edge  at  the  under  surface  of  the  organ ;  note  the  toughness  of  the  ■ 
tissue  as  the  knife  passes  through  it,  and  test  its  consistence  and  | 

.^C^tlity  with  the  fingers,  observe  the  amount  of  blood  contained, 
e  of  the  vessels,  the  appearance  of  the  capsule  on  section,  the 
int  of  connective  tissue,  the  colour  and  appearance  of  each 

'XOne  of  the  lobules  (before  and  after  the  addition  of  iodine  solution)) 
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and  the  size  of  the  lobules ;  look  for  new  growths,  such  as  cancer, 
sarcoma,  or  tubercle. 

After  the  removal  of  the  liver,  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  if  not 
already  removed,  may  fae  drawn  upwards  and  excised  by  cutting 
parallel  to  the  vertebrae  through  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  then 
pulling  forward  and  cutting  through  the  various  posterior  attachments, 

25.  Then  examine  the  fiiHereas,  especially  at  its  attachment  in  the 
curve  of  the  duodenum,  for  tumours  or  cysts,  which  are  usually 
found  in  the  head, — the  part  that  lies  in  the  curve, — and  take  out  the 
semilunar  ganglia,  if  this  has  not  been  done  when  the  kidneys  were 
removed ;  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  this  is  much 
easier  to  do  at  this  stage,  when  the  pancreas  has  been  got  out  of  the 
way,  than  earlier. 

26.  The  mesenUry  and  inttittnes  are  examined  in  situ,  and  any 
adhesions,  new  growths,  enlarged  glands,  the  condition  of  the  vessels 
and  lymphatics  should  be  observed  ;  then,  taking  hold  of  a  loop,  with 
a  sharp  knife  cut  through  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery  close  to  the 
intestine.  The  two  extremities  of  the  intestine  have  already  been  tied, 
and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  put  on  a  double  ligature  at 
about  one  fool  above  the  large  intestine,  drawing  the  intestine  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  as  this  is  done ;  send  a  stream  of  water  through  it  to 
wash  out  its  contents,  unless  there  are  special  reasons  for  examining 
these  in  the  different  i>arts  of  the  intestine ;  and  then  slit  up  the 
bowel  with  the  bowel  scissors,  taking  care  to  cut  through  the  walls 
at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  mesentery.  Examine  the  mucous 
membrane  for  thickenings  or  changes  in  the  various  structures, 
congestion,  ulceration,  sloughing,  perforation,  and  so  on  ;  at  the  same 
time  examine  the  mesenteric  attachment  for  tubercle  nodules  along 
the  lines  of  the  lymphatics ;  typhoid  swellings  and  ulcers  are  to  be 
specially  looked  for,  just  above  and  below  the  ileo-cfeca!  valve,  whilst 
the  valve  itself  should  always  be  most  carefully  examined  for  tuber- 
CiUar  ulceration,  and,  "  in  every  case  of  peritoneal  inflammation 
examine  carefully  the  vermiform  appendage."  Apply  iodine  to  the 
mucous  surface. 


2T.  Lastly,  examine  the  relro-piriloneal  glands,  thpradi  dud,  recep- 
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taculum  ehyli.,  aorta  vtna  cava,  and  the  large  trunks  going  into  the 
pelvis ;  and  also,  if  necessary,  examine  the  sympathetic  nervous  trunks. 

In  certain  cases  other  structures  have  to  lie  examined,  or  n 
particular  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  certain  parts ;  but  the 
necessity  for  doing  this  will  be  indicated  by  the  clinical  history  of 
the  case.     In  such  cases  special  dissections  must  be  made. 

2S.  \V'here  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  eye  two  saw  cuts  | 
should  be  made,  one  vertically  downwards  through  the  frontal  bone 
and  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  orbit  as  one  extreme,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  optical  foramen 
as  ihe  other,  the  other  line  being  drawn  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
orbit  to  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  foramen.     As  soon  as  the  Irane  is   . 
cut  through  a  sharp  tap  forward  behind  the  frontal  bone  will  catise 
the  horizontal  pbte  to  tilt  up ;  this  allows  of  a  complete  dissection 
of  the  eye  being  made.    The  ring  around  the  orbit  foramen  may 
l>c  left  in  silu  by  chiselling  through  the  thin  plate  of  bone  that 
ties  in  front  of  it.     If  the  whole  eye  is  removed,  however,  the  face 
is  somewhat  disfigured,  and  as  in  most  cases  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
remove  the  posterior  half  of  the  globe,  all  that  is  necessary  i 
smash  in  and  remove  the  thin  orbital  plate  of  the  roof  with  a  pair  of  I 
strong  bone-forceps.     The  muscles  and  nenes  can  then  be  dissected   ' 
out,  and  the  jmsterior  half  of  the  eye  may  be  removed  with  a  pair  of 
sharji- pointed  scissors,  the  parts  being  held  in  position  by  a  pair  of 
forceps.     A  scrap  of  dark-coloured  cloth  held  in  position  behind  the 
pupil,  with  cotton  wadding,  prevents  any  disfigurement. 

29.  The  temporal  hone  with  its  petrous  portion  containing  the  internal  j 
ear  may  be  taken  out  and  examined  after  removal  of  the  brain  by 
stripping  off  the  dura  maier  from  the  base,  dissecting  off  the  skin 
and  muscle,  and  detaching  the  cvtcmal  ear  from  the  bone  and  dis- 
articulating tlie  jaw ;  then  Uking  the  margins  of  the  temporal  bone 
e  base  of  a  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  is  a  little  beyond  tlie  inner 
nity  of  the  petrous  portion,  two  saw  cuts  arc  carried  almost 
"^**Vtically  downwards  so  as  to  bound  the  pyramid,  and  then  with  i 
bone  chisel  and  mallet  the  whole  temporal  bone  may  be  removed,  I 
after  which  it  may  be  softened  in  a  decalcifying  fluid,  or  the  internal  J 
car  may  be  dissected  out  with  a  small  saw,  a  pair  of  sharp  wcU-fittiRg  1 
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bone  forceps,  and  a  sharp  gouge  and  chisel.  The  internal  ear  or 
tympanic  cavity  and  mastoid  cells  may  also  be  opened  up  with  the 
aid  of  the  above  instruments. 

30.  The  following  method  of  examining  the  nose  is  one  that  I  have 
sometimes  used  since  I  read  Dr.  Harris'  little  hand-book,  from  which 
the  description  is  taken  : — 

"  After  the  brain  has  been  removed,  and  the  base  of  the  skull  has 
been  examined,  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  a  little  in  front  of  its 
line  of  union  with  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  is  divided 
transversely  with  the  aid  of  a  chisel,  and  then  by  means  of  a  small 
saw  the  base  of  the  skull  is  divided  along  a  line  running  on  either  side 
from  the  extremities  of  the  incision  in  the  body  of  the  sphenoid, 
through  the  middle  fossa  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cavernous  sinus, 
and  thence  forward  through  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  to  the 
anterior  fossa,  where  the  inner  part  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone  on  both  sides  is  divided  as  far  as  its  anterior  extremity,  and 
then  the  extremities  of  these  incisions  are  united  by  a  transverse  one 
across  the  front  part  of  the  perforated  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
We  are  then  enabled,  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  a  pair  of  bone  for- 
ceps, to  remove  the  portion  of  the  base  of  the  skull  included  between 
the  lines  of  incision,   and   to  examine    the   interior  of   the  nasal 

cavities." 

Average  Weights  of  Organs. 

Table  used  in  the  Post  Mortem  Room  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
PATHOLOGICAL  HIST01X)GV. 


^1.  Instrvmtnts  rt^uired.—'Xo  the  student  entering  upon  this  de- 
partment of  pathological  investigation,  who  h:is  not  already  made 
bimKlf,  to  some  extent,  master  of  histological  methods,  a  few  words 
are  necessary  as  Co  the  selection  of  the  apparatus  most  commonly 
used  in  can^-ing  on  microscopic  work. 

First,  as  to  the  microscope  itself;  this  should,  if  possible,  never  be 
bought  without  the  assistance  or  advice  of  some  one  well  qualified 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  instrument. 

It  may  help  the  student  in  his  selection,  however,  if  a  short  de- 
scription of  a  good  compound  microscope,  such  as  is  suitable  for 
jiathological  work,  be  given. 

The  pedestal  must  be  firm  and  steady,  either  a  tripod  with  a  good 
broad  base,  or  a  horse-shoe.  Fixed  into  this  is  a  column  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  ensure  strength,  and  jointed  just  below  the  stage,  to 
allow  of  the  whole  instrument  being  inclined,  or  even  bent  to  a  right 
angle,  if  necessary,  the  tri|>od  should  be  so  based  that  the  stand 
remains  perfectly  steady  in  this  positon.  The  stage  should  be 
immovably  fixed  into  the  pillar  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
bsse,  Lt.,  not  so  high  that  the  arms  may  not  rest  on  the  table  when 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  moving  the  slide  over  its  surface. 
The  transverse  diameter  of  the  stage  should  not  be  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  ordinary  glass  slide — three  inches.  The  antero-posterior 
diameter  must  not  be  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half.  On  each 
side  of  the  pillar  there  should  be  a  brass  clip  fixed  into  boles  in  the 
stage.  These  are  of  use  in  fixing  an  object  in  any  desired  position 
for  examination,  and  also  for  controlling  the  movement  of  the  slide 
when  a  high  power  is  used. 

Mechanical  stages  should  be  avoided,  except  for  use  with  very  higb 
powers,  for  two  good  reasons, — they  add  enormously  to  the  expense 
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f  the  instrument,  and,  for  continued  work,  the  manipulation  of  the 
■  ■crews  lires  the  hand  much  more  than  does  the  movement  of  the  slide 
i  by  means  of  the  fingers  over  the  simple  stage.     In  the  centre  of  the 
stage    is   an   aperture   about    five-eighths   of  an    inch   in   diameter. 
Attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  stage  is  a  thin  circular  plate 
I  of  meial,  in  which  are  cut  some  five  or  six  hole?,  varying  in  size  from 
I  i-24lh  of  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an/lnch  in  diameter,  and  so 
I  placed  that,  when  the  metal  disc   revolves,  the   centre   of  each  of 
these  holes  is  in  succession  brought  under  the  centre  of  the  aperture 
in  the  stage,  which  should  always  be  smaller  than  the  largest  hole, 
and  should  be  tapered  off  from  below  upwards,  especially  where  the 
thickness  of  the  stage  exceeds  a  quarter  of  an  inch.     This  arrange- 
ment is  of  considerable  importance  when  low  powers  are  used. 

In  order  to  bring  the  metal  disc  and  the  apertures  of  the  dia- 
phragm nearer  to  the  objective,  the  under  surface  of  the  stage  may 
be  bored  or  recessed.  For  ordinary  work  this  is  not  necessary,  but 
when  higher  powers  are  used  with  the  smaller  apertures  of  the 
diaphragm,  or  where  it  is  wished  to  transmit  oblique  light  through 
the  specimen  under  examination,  it  is  essential.  At  or  near  the 
circumference  of  the  disc  should  be  small  depressions  or  indenta- 
tions, into  which  a  spring  calch  drops  as  the  centre  of  each  opening 
comes  to  the  centre  of  the  opening  in  the  stage.  The  edge  of  the 
disc  is  milled,  and  its  surfaces  are  blackened.  At  one  side  of  the 
stage  a  slight  recess  is  usually  cut  out,  or  the  milled  edge  projects 
slightly,  so  that  the  disc  may  be  readily  turned  by  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  For  convenience  of  working,  Brown's  "  Iris  "  diaphragm  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  disc  form,  but  it  adds  about  twenty 
shillings   to  the  cost  of  the   microscope.     The  removable  "stop" 

>  diaphragms,  though  very  perfect,  are  now  seldom  used. 
Under  the  stage,  and  fi.xed  to  the  pillar  above  the  joint,  is  a  move- 
able mirror,  which  can  be  focussed  on  the  object.  For  ordinary  work 
a  slightly  concave  reflecting  surface  is  used,  but  for  work  with  very  low 
powers,  or  with  an  achromatic  condenser,  a  flat  surface  is  necessary. 
These  mirrors  are  used  for  tlje  illumination  of  objects  by  transmitted 
hght,  or  light  sent  through  the  object  to  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  it 
is  therefore  especially  useful  in  the  examination  of  transparent  objects, 
which  form  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  those  which  fall  to  be 
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sludied  by  the  pathologist.  In  most  cases  the  h'ght  is  passed 
through  at  tight  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  section ;  but  where  the 
tissues  are  very  delicate  or  very  transparent,  it  may  be  thrown  from 
beneath  obliquely,  by  which  means  a  shadow  picture  is  produi 
and  even  delicate  structures  are  brought  out  distinctly. 

The  pan  of  the  microscope  above  the  sta^  is,  however,  the 
inipurlant.     Of  this  it  will  be  well  to  describe  two  forms,  and  point 
out  the  special  advantages  of  each. 

7~hc  first  form  has  an  arm  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  pillar  ;  into 
this  arm  is  screwed  a  hollow  split  tube,  about  two  inches  and  thrce- 
tiuartcrs  in  letigth  ;  working  in  this  is  a  telescopic  tube,  composed  of 
two  segments,  measuring,  when  closed,  about  five  inches,  and  when 
drawn  out  to  the  full  extent,  seven  inches  in  length. '  In  this  case  tba 
coarse  adjustment  is  elTcctcd  by  giving  a  spiral  motion  to  the  tele- 
scopic tube  in  the  split  tube.  When  the  parts  are  Ve^l  faftctiy  eltan, 
this  adjustment  answers  admirably,  even  with  moderately  high  powers: 
but  when  the  tubes  are  allowed  to  get  at  all  dirty,  the  force  exerted  at 
the  end  of  the  lever  is  apt  to  render  the  joints  of  the  microscoptt 
somewhat  shaky.  Otherwise,  this  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  foi 
of  coarse  adjustment,  and,  where  no  nose-piece  is  used,  it  is  also 
best  and  the  most  convenient,  as  the  tube  can  be  quicldy  wtthdnwtf 
when  the  lenses  are  to  1»e  changed. 

Pfrjtft  clmnliHtst  is  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  this  part  t)f  the 
microscope  in  good  condition ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  on 
no  account  is  oil  to  be  used,  its  effect  being  merely  to  clc^  the  tubes 
by  accumulating  in  the  slits  in  the  side  of  the  tube.  The  sliding  puts 
should  be  polished  from  time  to  time  with  a  KItU  powdered  French 
chalk. 

The  fine  adjustment  is  made  by  means  of  a  milled  head  plated  U 
the  upper  end  of  the  pillar.  If  this  is  good,  the  screw  shotild  woric 
perfectly  steadily,  and  not  "lose  time" — i.e.,  the  slightest  turn  of  ibfl 
screw  should  alter  the  focus,  and  the  alteration  should  be  smooth  and 
steady,  and  not  in  jerks.  Neither  the  coarse  nor  the  fine  adjustment 
when  moved  should  give  rise  to  the  slightest  lateral  movement  of  the 
image  in  the  field. 

>  The  "  EngUtfa  "  lube  is  nraally  ten  inchei  long,  vd&  FCquiiet  loucs  ipecially,  1 
eoiTcctcd  Tor  that  lenstb. 
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The  feature  wherein  the  second  form  differs  from  the  first  is  in  the 
method  of  making  the  coarse  adjustment,  which  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  racic  and  pinion  movement.  This,  like  the  fine  adjustment, 
should  be  attached  to  the  pedestal,  and  not  to  the  end  of  the  arm 
which  supports  the  body  of  the  microscope.  The  pinion  is  worked 
by  means  of  "  milled  heads ; "  it  should  work  smoothly  and  without 
any  "  loss  of  time."  The  rack  with  oblique  teeth  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  is  made. 

To  the  body  of  the  microscope  is  attached  a  BullVEye  Condenser, 
consisting  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  at  the  end  of  an  arm  which  is  fixed 
by  a  universal  joint  into  a  moveable  split  ring  fitting  around  the  split 
tube,  or  it  may  be  fixed  to  a  pedestal  or  standard.  By  means  of 
this  arrangement  the  condenser  may  be  made  to  focus  light  directly 
on  to  the  object  under  examination,  such  as  a  section  of  waxy  liver 
stained  with  iodine,  or  an  opaque  object,  from  which  it  is  reflected  to 
the  eye.  (Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  condenser  at  right  angles 
to  the  rays  of  light.)  In  some  microscopes  the  condenser  is  fixed  to 
the  stage,  where,  however,  it  is  usually  in  the  way. 

The  optical  parts  of  the  microscope  are  naturally  the  most  im- 
portant— the  eye-piece  and  the  objectives.  In  selecting  these,  take 
care  to  obtain  such  as  will  give  a  magnification  of  about  50  for  the 
low  power,  and*  300  with  the  higher  combination.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hartnack,  these  are  approximately  given  with  a  No.  3  eye-piece,  and 
objectives  Nos.  3"  and  7  ;  in  the  microscopes  of  English  make,  ocular 
No.  3,  with  five-seventh  inch  to  one  inch  and  one-sixth  or  one-seventh 
inch  (80° — 100°  angle  of  aperture — Hamilton)  objectives;  and  in 
Zeiss's  microscopes,  ocular  No.  3,  with  objectives  A  and  D.  Lower  and 
higher  powers  may  be  afterwards  obtained  for  special  investigation,  but 
the  above  lenses  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  work.  In  select- 
ing the  lenses,  note  the  following  points,  testing  by  means  (i)  of  a 
thin  film  of  blood,  and  (2)  salivary  corpuscles.  The  lens  must  be 
perfectly  achromatic ;  the  low  power  should  have  good  definition  and 
a  flat  field.  In  regard  to  the  low  power  this  last  point  is  of  special 
importance,  as  with  it  the  general  outlines  of  the  structure  are  first 
examined,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  as  much  of  the  tissue  under 
observation,  in  focus,  at  one  time  as  possible. 

Focus  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  then 
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observe  whether  the  corpuscles  at  the  margin  of  the  field  are  equally 
distinctly  seen. 

The  higher  power  should  have  good  definition ;  the  field  should 
also  be  flat ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  such  great  moment  as  th«< 
clear  definition  of  delicate  structures,  such  as  those  seen  in  a  salivai^^ 
corpuscle.' 

32.  The  following  most  useful  accessory  apparatus  may  with  ad- 
\'antage  be  procured  : — 

A  double  or  triple  nose-piece  properly  centred.  This  will  prove  a 
great  saving  of  both  time  and  trouble,  especially  where  the  rack  and 
pinion  coarse  adjustment  is  used.  Zeiss's  new  sliding  appantui 
equally  convenient  where  the  rack  and  pinion  movement  is  used,  and 
much  more  so  where  the  adjustment  is  made  by  means  of  the  sliding 
tube. 

An  achromatic  condenser  made  by  one  of  the  English  makers,  s 


<  The  demand  for  good  and  cheap  microiccipei  hu  now  b«cume  so  great  that  a  < 
conaidnaUe  nitmba  have  lately  been  ofl'c[e<l  lo  the  student.  From  actui 
ence  the  aathor  can  recommend  almost  aay  at  the  following  initruroenli  at  bnaf 
veT7  good  and  reliable ;  but  he  has  no  doubt  there  are  others  in  the  market  altoMi, 
if  OCX  quite,  as  good  and  cheap.  For  cheap  insuumcnts,  iboae  made  by  Beck 
(The  Star),  £j  :  js.,  RcJchen,  £i ;  los.,  I^iit,  £i  :  tos.  and  /ii  i  s».,  and 
II.  Crouch.  ;f  5:  5v  and  upwards.  AU[tlcinorecxpcnEiveUlIaTlnack'sNa.ltI.  A, 
with  ocular  No.  3  and  objectives  N'oi.  3  and  7,  which  con  about  £^  :  los.  (The 
fiDe  adjuRment  and  the  higher  power  nbjcclive  ate  eiceedingly  good,  but  the 
lower  power  lent  it  not  always  good,  and  great  cue  should  be  taken  in  icleciijig 
this  objective.)  Il  hat  n  steady  horse-ihoe  stand.  Similar  microscopes  of  very 
great  excellence  ate  made  by  Nachet  and  Verick,  both  of  Paris.  Cart  Zeissaf  Jena 
furnishes  a  stand,  V  b,  uriih  ocular  No.  3  and  objectives  A  and  D.,  for  aboul  £^ 
The  lerucs  made  by  this  maker  are  uniformly  good. 

Of  the  Englith  microscopes,  ihc  following  may  be  relied  upon  as  of  thoroughly 
good  workmanship,  and  possessing  good  optical  appliances : — ntlischet's  "  Inter, 
naliaoal,"  with  five-eighths  of  on  inch  and  one-scvenlh  of  on  inch  objectives,  and 
two  eyr-piercs,  {vice  £7  :  los. ;  a  capilal  nilcroicopc  for  students.  The  "New 
International,"  somewhat  higher  in  price,  is  also  a  good  microscope. 

R.  &  J.  Bock's  "  Economic  "  microscope,  with  two  eye-pieces,  objectives  ODC 
inch  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  j^8 ;  8s.,  also  a  good  instrument,  very  firm  and 
steady  i  and  (he  "  Pathological "  is  really  a  fitsKlass  inicR»co)ie. 

Swift  &  Son's  "Improved  Wales's  American"  microscope,  with  one  inch  and 
one.fifth  of  an  inch  objectives,  anil  Xo.  3  eye-{Hece,  £i,  and  H.  Cmich'l 
"  Ilitiolngist "  micrraieopc,  £^:  5s.  and  £(>■.(>%.,  or  (he  same  makci 
microscope,  £9  :  9s.,  arc  all  ndmitable  students'  microscopes. 
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Powell  &  Leland^s  oil  condenser,  or  an  Abbe's  illuminator,  is  essential 
when  micro-organisms  are  to  be  studied. 

A  paraffin  lamp,  with  a  blue  glass  chimney,  or,  what  answers 
equally  well,  an  argand  gas  burner  fitted  with  a  blue  glass  chimney. 
(This  combination  may  be  obtained  for  about  7s.  6d.)^ 

A  micrometer  eye-piece  and  a  stage  micrometer.  ^ 

A  camera  lucida,  Abba's,  made  by  Zeiss,  or  one  made  by  Nachet's 
of  Paris, 

A  warm  stage  or  a  constant  temperature  hot-box  to  enclose  the 
microscope  (Zeiss). 

Directions  for  working  with  the  Microscope. 

33,  Clean  the  front  of  the  objective  and  both  lenses  of  the  eye- 
piece with  a  piece  of  soft  chamois  leather,  a  silk  handkerchief,  or  a 
camel  hair  pencil,  using,  if  the  glasses  are  greasy,  a  little  weak 
ammonia  or  benzine.     Take  out  the  draw-tube,  screw  on  the  No.  3 


Of  the  more  expensive  microscopes  one  of  the  best  is  Zeiss's,  made  in  vari- 
ous qualities,  of  which  Nos.  IV.  to  I.,  ranging  in  price  from  £^  :  los.  to  ;f  15, 
may  be  selected.  This  is  the  price  of  the  stand  only  ;  the  other  appliances,  optical 
and  mechanical,  may  be  had  up  to  any  sum  that  the  purchaser  may  feel  inclined  to 
expend.  For  high  powers  the  best  objectives  are  Zeiss's  one-eighth  inch,  or  the 
one-twelfth  inch  oil  immersion  by  the  same  maker.  Very  good  and  cheap  im- 
mersion lenses  are  made  by  Seibert,  successor  to  Gundlach  of  Berlin,  whose  one- 
sixteenth  inch  water  immersion  lenses  give  exceedingly  good  definition  with  even  a 
moderate  light.  Price,  with  correction,  ;£"3 :  18:6;  without  correction  for  thick- 
n«s  of  cover  glass,  ;f  3  :  3  : 6.  Agent  in  London  for  both  Zeiss  and  Seibert  is 
C.  Baker ;  Kanthack  is  Zeiss's  London  representative.  Very  good  higher  priced 
microscopes  also  are  made  by  Reichert  and  Leitz.  The  apochromatic  lenses 
made  by  Powell  &  Leland  and  Zeiss  are  splendid  objectives,  and  will  stand 
almost  any  eye-piecing  that  can  be  obtained  with  the  compensating  oculars ; 
whilst  Ross's  stands  have  made  a  world-wide  reputation,  though  they  are  scarcely 
available  for  students.  The  high  power  lenses  made  by  most  of  the  English  makers 
are  excellent  in  quality,  but  where  expense  is  no  object,  those  made  by  Powell 
A  Leland  should  certainly  be  procured. 

*  A  small  electric  lamp,  fitted  under  the  stage,  giving  a  good  white  light,  is  now 
made,  which  answers  admirably  for  microscopic  work.  The  Kochs-Wolz  lamp, 
price  15s.,  is  also  most  convenient.  It  consists  of  a  bent  glass  rod  along  which  the 
light  is  transmitted  from  a  lamp  to  the  under  surface  of  the  microscope  stage. 

'  Directions  for  determining  the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  or  a  combination  of 
lenses,  and  for  measuring  the  actual  size  of  cells  and  bacteria  are  given  in  all  the 
technical  works  on  the  microscope. 
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or  low  power  objective,  put  in  the  No.  3  eye -piece,  close  the 
telescope  tube  and  replace  the  draw  tube ;  then  bring  the  lens 
nearly  down  to  the  level  of  the  stage,  and  illuminate  the  field  bjr 
reflecting  the  light  upwards,  from  the  sub-stage  mirror,  through  the 
largest  aperture  of  the  diaphragm.  The  best  light  that  can  l>e 
obtained  for  the  purpose  is  d  north  light,  not  too  bright,  rcflecti 
from  a  bank  of  white  cloud:  for  night-work,  a  lamp  as  alreai 
described  may  be  used.  A  screen  of  white  tissue  paper  or 
ground  glass  pbced  before  the  lamp  will  modify  both  the  heat 
and  the  glare  of  the  light ;  whilst,  if  the  flame  Iw  too  j-ellow, 
a  globe  containing  a  solution  of  ammoniated  sulphate  of  copper 
may  be  used.  Look  through  the  eye -piece  with  one  eye,  but 
keep  both  eyes  open.  If  any  specks  are  visible  in  the  bright 
field,  turn  the  eyc-piccc,  and  if  the  specks  move,  they  are  on  tlie 
cyc-picce  and  not  on  the  objective.  If  there  is  simply  blurring  or 
cloudiness  in  parts  of  the  field,  the  objecli^'e  is  still  dirty,  and  should 
be  more  carefully  cleaned,  ['lace  a  slide  on  the  stage,  graduall)'  draw 
the  tube  upwards,  or  work  it  ujiwards  with  the  coarse  adjusimeni, 
moving  the  slide  over  the  stage  with  the  left  hand,  and  look  down 
the  tube,  until  the  specimen  comes  into  view  in  the  bright  fid(L' 
Then  with  the  fine  adjustment  bring  the  object  accurately 
focus. 

By  commencing  with  low  powers  near  the  stage  (about  a  qt 
of  an  inch  away)  there  is  less  danger  of  bringing  a  very  low 
say  a  two  or  four-inch  objective,  down  on  the  slide. 

In  all  cases,  the  general  features  of  the  object  should  be 
carefully  studied  under  the  tow  power,  from  which  study  much  is 
be  learned. 

Place  in  the  centre  of  the  field  any  part  of  the  object  which  is  to 
be  further  examined,  and  screw  on  the  high  power  lens,  or  turn 
round  the  arm  of  the  nose-piece  to  which  the  high  power  lens  !», 
attached.  Centre  a  small  aperture  of  the  diaphragm.  Tlic  obj< 
is  then  brought  to  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
and  is  gradually  brought  Jinvtt  by  means  of  the  coarse  adjustment 
to  the  point  at  which  liie  outline  of  the  specimen  may  be  clearly  seen 
(the  directions  given  above  as  to  looking  through  the  microscope 
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focus  more  carefully  with  the  fine  adjustment,  and  use  the  aperture 
of  the  diaphragm,  which,  whilst  allowing  the  passage  of  sufficient 
light,  enables  you  to  obtain  the  sharpest  definition.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  use  a  smaller  aperture 
when  a  specimen  is  unstained  than  when  it  is  stained.  In  using  the 
high  power,  the  beginner  will  from  time  to  time  bring  the  lens  down 
into  the  Canada  balsam  or  other  mounting  fluid,  unless  very  great 
care  be  taken  to  attend  to  the  directions  given.  When  this 
occurs,  it  is  well  to'  remember  that  the  Canada  balsam  may  be 
dissolved  off  by  means  of  a  drop  of  clove  oil,  which  should,  however, 
be  removed  at  once,  or  it  will  loosen  the  lenses,  which  are  usually 
"  set "  in  Canada  balsam. 

In  reading  the  above  directions,  it  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  has 
been  said  about  changing  the  eye-piece.  This  is  intentional,  and  the 
student  will  find  that  it  is  better  to  accustom  himself  to  a  single 
eye-piece,  and  to  alter  the  magnifying  power  by  means  of  the 
objectives,  rather  than  by  the  eye-piece.  With  a  perfect  lens,  any 
eye-piece  may  be  used,  but  where  there  are  the  very  slightest  defects 
in  the  lens,  these  are,  of  course,  magnified  by  the  higher  eye-pieces, 
which  magnify  only  the  image  given  by  the  objective.  The  same 
remark  holds  good  as  regards  the  lengthening  of  the  tube.  When 
possible,  work  with  the  shorter  tube,  for,  although  greater  magnifying 
power  is  obtained  when  the  tube  is  drawn  out,  the  definition  is  not 
so  good,  except  with  first-class  lenses,  and  in  a  very  strong  light.  ^ 

The  student  should  accustom  himself  to  work  with  the  microscope 
in  a  vertical  position,  as  the  fingers  can  move  the  slide  much  more 
steadily  over  a  level  stage, — fluids  should  always  be  examined  on 
a  horizontal  stage.  With  the  high  power,  the  clips  gently  pressed 
down  on  to  the  slide  will  prove  of  very  great  service  in  controlling 
its  movements.  A  list  of  the  apparatus  and  reagents  required  is 
given  on  page  112,  et  seg. 

Before  setting  to  work,  see  that  both  slides  and  cover  glasses  are 
perfectly  clean.  The  slides,  as  a  rule,  are  pretty  free  from  grease  or 
hard  film  when  they  are  supplied,  and  can  be  readily  cleansed  by 

^  With  the  apochromatic  lenses  as  now  constructed  this  does  not  hold  good,  but 
as  the  student  is  not  likely  to  use  these  except  when  he  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  microscope,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that  question. 
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thoroughly  washing  them  in  clean  water,  and  diymg  them  c 
with  an  old  cloth  ;  but  new  cover  glasses  are  sometimes  coaled  widl'l 
grease,  or  with  a  hard  film,  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  water 
alone.     To  cleanse  them,  put  them  into  a  shallon*  glass  or  porcelain 
dish,  and  cover  them  with  some  strong  acid  (nitric,  sulphuric,  or 
acetic),  leave  them  for  a  couple  of  hours,  pour  off  the  acid,  and  wash 
well  with  clean  water,  then  with  methylated  spirit,  after  which  thqr  I 
should  be  dried  with  an  old  handkerchief-    Once  clean,  they  should  I 
always  be  held  by  the  edges ;  they  should  never  be  laid  down  fla^  | 
but  should  be  tilted  up  against  some  convenient    object,  such  i 
the  microscope  or  the  reagent  stand,  until  required.     Cover  glassecfl 
may  be  cleaned  in  brge  quantities,  left  in  water  or  in  clean  spirit  V(\ 
a  covered  vessel,  and  dried  as  they  are  required  for  use. 


Examination  of  Fresh  Tissues. 

34.  For  the  pathologist,  even  more  than  for  the  student  I 
his[olog>',  it  is  necessary  to  examine  tissues  in  a  fresh  conditio! 
In  making  such  examinations,  the  tissues  must  be  bathed  in  i 
medium  which  will  not  change  either  the  appearances  or  the  v 
properties  of  their  various  elements  more  than  is  absolutely  nee 
sary,  and  where  possible,  tissue  elements  should  be  examined  in  tin 
fluid  in  which  thej-  are  normally  bathed-  Pus,  blood,  fluid  i 
tions,  and  sediments,  usually  contain  sufficient  fluid  to  allow  of  t 
corpuscles  being  easily  mounted ;  and  when  mounted,  the  corpusc 
remain  com{>arativcly  unchanged,  until  the  quality  of  the  fluid  I 
altered  by  e^-aporation,  or  until  the  altered  lemijerature  begins  t 
icll  upon  them.  \Vhere  larger  sections  or  fragments  are  to  I 
examined  or  where  the  fluid  is  too  thick,  it  is  necessary  lo  cxtcmpori! 
a  neutral  medium  in  which  to  bathe  the  tissue.  In  the  case  ( 
gland  tissue,  nerve  fibrils,  splenic  pulp,  and  other  like  delicate  andl 
table  tissues,  such  a  fluid  is  essential.     Any  of  the  following 

f  be  used  : — 

fTt-  Aqueous  humour  taken  from  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
of  a  newly  killed  ox,  after  puncturing  the  cornea  with  a  I 
knife.     This,  of  course,  is  aiailable  only  in  small  quantities. 

a.  Serous  fluids,  such  as  that  taken  from  the  pericardial  sac  (whic^ 
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is  always  procurable  in  the  post  mortem  room),  hydrocele  fluid, 
amniotic  fluid,  or  even  blood  serum,  which  are  not  so  readily 
obtained. 

3.  An  artificial  serum  may  be  made  by  adding  to  i  part  of  egg 
albumen,  9  parts  of  neutral  salt  solution  (see  No.  5). 

4.  To  any  of  these  serous  fluids,  iodine  may  be  added  to  form 
iodised  serum.     It  is  prepared  by  adding 

I  part  tincture  of  iodine  to 
100  parts  of  the  serous  fluid. 

To  each  ounce  of  the  fluid  add  a  couple  of  drops  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  filter.  This  may  be  kept  for  some  time,  but  should  be  pre- 
pared fresh  whenever  opportunity  occurs.  Its  disadvantages  are 
that  it  alters  the  tissues  slightly,  and  stains  them  yellow. 

5.  Salt  solution, — Three-quarters  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  is  practically  a  neutral  solution;  it  alters  the  tissues  but 
slightly,  never  causes  any  swelling,  and  is  easily  prepared  by  heating 
sodium  chloride  to  redness,  cooling  it  over  sulphuric  acid,  and 
dissolving  7  J  parts  by  weight  in  1000  parts  by  measure  of  distilled 
water. 

35.  Tissues  teased  out  and  mounted  in  any  of  the  above  fluids, 
retain  an  almost  normal  appearance  and  structure  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  allow  of  a  careful  examination.  Snip  off"  a  small 
fragment  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  put  it  on  a  clean  glass  slide 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  neutral  fluid  (a  single  drop  is  usually 
quite  sufficient).  There  should  always  be  enough  to  allow  of  the 
tissue  being  bathed  in  the  fluid,  without  air-bubbles  being  allowed  to 
creep  in,  but  never  sufficient  to  float  the  cover  glass.  With  one 
of  the  needles  fix  the  piece  of  tissue  at  one  margin,  and  with  the 
other  tear  off"  small  fragments;  these  smaller  fragments  are  fixed 
with  one  needle,  and  torn  with  the  other  in  the  same  manner,  until 
they  are  small  enough  to  be  examined.  Put  on  a  cover  glass,  and 
then  place  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  In  this  operation  a 
simple  or  dissecting  microscope  will  prove  of  great  assistance.  This 
may  be  easily  extemporised  from  the  bull's  eye  condenser  by  fitting 
a  ring  of  blackened  cardboard  into  the  brass  frame  on  the  plane 
surface  of  the  condenser.     It  is  used  as  a  simple  lens,  leaving  it 
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nitached  lo  the  body  of  the  microscope,  or  fastening  it  to  any 
upright  bar,  say  of  a  rclott  stand,  (The  perforated  cardboard,  ihc 
student  will  understand,  acts  as  a  diaphragm.) 

38.  Method  of  applying  a  covtr  glass. — Take  a  cover  glass  by  the 
edges  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  Allow 
the  edge  to  the  left  to  come  in  contact  with  the  left  edge  of  the 
drop  of  mounting  fluid.  Then  with  a  needle  held  under  the  right 
hand  allow  the  right  edge  to  descend  slowly,  taking  care  that  the 
cover  drives  the  fluid  evenly  before  it  and  encloses  no  air  bubbles. 
If  the  cover  is  perfectly  clean,  the  operation  is  readily  enough  per- 
formed ;  but  if  it  is  at  all  dirty,  a  considerable  crop  of  air  bubbles 
is  sure  to  result,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care.  Any  air  bubbles  in 
the  mounting  or  examination  medium  should  be  carefully  removed 
with  the  point  of  a  needle  before  the  cover  glass  is  applied. 

37.  The  salt  solution  is  also  used  in  the  process  known  as  "pencil* 
ling."  A  thin  section  of  the  tissue  cut  fresh  and  placed  on  agU» 
slide  is  covered  with  the  fluid,  and  then  beaten  with  a  camel  hair 
pencil.  By  this  method  the  cells  of  a  section  of  a  lymphatic  gland 
are  set  free  from  the  network  of  delicate  tissue  in  which  they  lie,  and 
the  different  elements  may  be  readily  examined. 

A  similar  result  may  be  more  effectually  obtained  by  shaking  the 
section  in  a  test  tube  containing  a  quantity  of  the  salt  solution. 

38.  Scrapings  of  fresh  organs  should  also  be  examined.  To  J 
obtain  these,  first  squeeze  and  wash  out  as  much  blood  as  ]X)SsibIe  | 
from  the  surface,  then  carrying  the  knife  at  right  angles  to  this  sur- 
face, scrape  off  some  of  the  juice,  dilute  it  with  neutral  salt  solution,  | 
and  examine  at  once.  All  fluids  rich  in  cells  may  be  treated  in  this 
lashion.  Where  the  cells  are  not  plentiful  the  fluid  may  be  allowed  I 
to  stand  in  a  conical  glass,  and  the  sediment  is  then  removed  with  «  I 
pipette,  and  examined  in  the  same  manner. 

39.  lastly,  thin  sections  of  fresh  tissues  should  always   be  ex*  | 
amined  both  unstained  and  stained. 

To  make  a  section  of  most  fresh  tissues  with  an  ordinary  mot  is  a  J 
matter  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  in  its  place  a  Valentine's  knife  i 
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may  be  used.  This  instrument  is  set  to  cut  sections  of  a  certain 
thickness  between  its  two  parallel  blades;  it  is  first  drawn  by  a 
single  movement  through  the  organ  of  which  a  section  is  to  be  made, 
then  suddenly  turned,  and  a  sharp  cut  is  made  at  a  considerable 
angle  to  the  first,  so  as  to  separate  the  section.  The  blades  are 
then  imscrewed  under  water  (it  is  best  to  use  the  saline  solution  in 
which  to  manipulate  the  sections  so  made),  and  the  section  is 
transferred  to  a  slide. 

A  more  satisfactory  plan  of  making  fresh  sections  in  the  post 
mortem  room  is  by  means  of  Cathcart's  microtome  (§  85).  A 
drop  of  gum  placed  on  the  plate  is  nearly  frozen,  and  a  thin  slice  of 
the  tissue  to  be  cut  is  placed  on  this,  a  little  more  gum  is  painted 
round  the  edges  (the  tissues  are  frozen  just  firm  enough  to  allow  of 
\heir  being  cut  easily) ;  make  sections  and  mount.  Sections  so  made 
are  thin  enough  to  be  mounted  and  stained  for  a  more  complete 
examination  at  a  later  period,  though  of  course  they  do  not  remain 
imaltered  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

40.  To  mount  these  sections,  float  them  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water  or  salt  solution,  then  taking  the  slide  in  the  left  hand,  plunge 
it  into  the  water  in  such  a  position  that  its  under  surface  forms  an 
angle  of  about  60°  with  the  table ;  by  moving  the  slide  gently  to  and 
fro  the  section  is  brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin  (if  it  has 
sunk) ;  then,  with  a  needle  in  the  right  hand,  gently  draw  one  edge  of 
the  section  on  to  the  slide,  fix  it  there,  and  withdraw  the  slide  from  the 
water  when  the  part  of  the  section  last  in  the  water  is  floated  out  on 
to  the  slide.  The  slide  is  now  turned  round,  and  the  margin  which 
was  first  fixed  may  be  floated  out  in  the  same  way ;  and  underlying 
or  overlapping  edges  all  round  are  similarly  treated  until  the  section 
is  spread  out,  perfectly  flat,  on  the  glass  slip. 

Remember,  in  doing  this  (i)  to  draw  the  margin  a  little  beyond 
the  centre  of  the  slide  when  fixing  the  first  edge,  in  order  that  the 
section  may  be  near  the  centre;  and  (2)  after  fixing  the  edge  with 
the  needle,  not  to  touch  the  section  with  the  needle  again,  but  to 
trust  entirely  to  the  movement  in  the  water  to  spread  out  the 
crumpled  edges.  Put  on  a  cover  glass  (§  36)  and  examine.  A 
second  section  should  be  stained. 
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The  best  siains  for  these  fresh  specimens  are  picro-carmine  (5  W) ; 
methyUnilinc  violet  (g  106);  fuchsin  (g  114);  methylene  blue  (§  116): 
aniUne  blue  black  for  nerve  cells  (Bevan  Lewis)  (S 112) ;  and  o 
acid  (§  110).  Mount  in  glycerine  (g  161) ;  F.irrant's  solution  (§  162) ;  | 
or  Canada  balKam  (§  156). 


Fiuids  used  for  the  purpose  of  macerating  and  isolating  tiismt  I 
tUments  without  hardening  them. 

41.  In  some  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tease  out  fresh  I 
sections  so  as  to  obtain  anything  like  satisfactory  results.  By  nucer- 
ating  them  in  one  of  the  following  fluids,  howe\-er,  it  is  found  that  ' 
the  tissue  elements  or  cement  substances  may  be  so  altered  that 
the  constituent  parts  are  readily  separated.  In  doing  this  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  object  is  not  to  harden  the  tissues,  but  t* 
isolate  cells  or  fibres,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  macerating 
fluid  should  be  used  for  each  fragment  of  tissue.  The  following  a 
amongst  the  most  useful : — 

1.  Weak  alenhdil.  i  pari  96  per  cent,  spirit  to  3  parts  vratcT  . 
(Ranvier).     Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours. 

1.  Iodised  serum  (§  34)  dissolves  the  intercellular  cement  substance 
in  about  thirty-six  hours.  It  is  also  useful  for  macerating  white 
nerve  fibres. 

3.  Common  tali,  ten  per  cent,  solution,  may  be  used  to  soften  tbe  ■ 
cement  substance  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  useful  in  the  studf  flf  ■ 
fibromata,  osteo-sarcotnata,  and  similar  growths. 

4.  Caustic  potash,  forty  per  eetit.  solution,  may  be  used  for  isolating  ' 
the  cells  of  non-striped  muscle — myoma  uteri.  This  seldom  takes 
longer  than  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour.  Tease  out,  stain  with 
picro-carmine  (§  68),  and  mount  in  Farrant's  solution  (^  162).  If 
lime  is  available,  and  it  is  wished  to  obtain  a  permanent  prepan- 
tion  of  the  muscle  cells  from  such  growths,  use — 

5.  Nitric  aeid,  tiventy  per  cent,  solution. — Place  small  fragments  of  J 
the  muscular  tissue  in  this  fluid,  and  leave  for  twenty-four  hounjfl 

_m«h  well  in  water,  tease,  stain,  and  mount  in  glycerine. 

(hod  the  connective  tissue  is  softened,  and  the  muscle  cells  ■ 
A  similar  fluid  for  isolating  nerve  structures  may  I 
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Glycerine i  part. 

Water 3  parts. 

Strong  nitric  acid i  part 

Mix  thoroughly.     Place  small  fragments  of  the  tissue  in  this  fluid, 
leave  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  wash  well  with  distilled  water. 

* 

6.  Ordinary  Miillet^s  fluid  (§  59)  may  be  used  as  a  macerating  fluid 
for  nerve  tissues,  small  pieces  of  which  are  left  in  a  few  drops  of  the 
medium  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  teased  out.  They  may  then 
be  examined  in  glycerine,  water,  or  saline  solution. 

7.  Dilute  chromic  acid  'i  per  cent.    May  be  used  for  the  same  tissue. 

8.  Perosmic  add  i  per  cent.  Especially  useful  for  defining  the 
outlines  of  cells  and  for  fatty  tissues,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
macerate  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  tease  them  out 

9.  Acetic  acidy  one  per  cent,  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  then 
chromic  acid  'i  per  cent,  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  Stain  in 
picro-carmine  and  examine  in  glycerine  or  Farrant's  solution  (Arnold). 

These  methods  assume  special  importance  in  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  which  morbid  growths  are  composed.  For  the  various 
methods  of  artificial  digestion,  which  are  sometimes  useful  to  the 
pathologist,  the  student  is  referred  to  special  handbooks  on 
Histology. 

42.  It  is  often  necessary  to  inject  the  vessels  of  an  organ  or 
of  a  tissue  before  it  is  cut  up  or  hardened.  In  making  injec- 
tions for  this  purpose  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  patient  has  been  dead  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  not  only 
have  the  tissues  undergone  considerable  structural  changes,  but  they 
have  become  considerably  lowered  in  temperature.  For  these  reasons, 
a  gelatine  injection  fluid  cannot  be  forced  into  the  smaller  ramifica- 
tions of  the  blood-vessels,  unless  certain  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  solidification  of  the  gelatine.  The  tissues  must 
be  carefully  heated  throughout  to  100°  F.,  or  38^^°  C.  In  some 
cases  such  elevation  of  temperature  might  give  rise  to  considerable 
alterations  in  the  tissues,  especially  where  there  is  much  epithelium, 
the  cement  substance  of  which  has  already  become  somewhat 
changed  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  death ;  here  it  is 
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necessary  to  use  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  eold  injection,  or  o 
which  is  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

43.  Cold  Injection  Fluid,  No.  i. — Rickardion's  Blue. 
Dissolve  ten  grains  of  ferric  sulphate  in  i  ounce  of  distilled  wattir.*^ 

Then  dissolve  32  grains  of  fen'oc>-anide  of  potassium  in  i  ounce  c 
distilled  water ;  and  add  the  ferric  sulphate  solution  gradually,  keep- 
ing the  mixture  well  shaken  in  a  bottle  as  it  assumes  a  beautiful 
greenish-blue  Quid,  then  add  3  ounces  of  water  and   i  ounce  each  of 
glycerine  and   alcohol,  shaking  the  mixture  \igorously.     HamilioaJ 
recommends  that  the  two  salts  should  be  dissolved  in  a  mixture  oCfl 
the  glycerine  and  water  (taking  half  of  the  total  quantity  for  each),,! 
nnd  then  mixed  as  above,  10  grains  of  oxalic  acid  should  then  bcfl 
rubbed  up  with  the  fluid  in   a  tnortar,  after  which  the  alcohol  iq 
added.      The  oxalic  acid  prevents  any  fading  of  the  blue, 
fluid    is  always    ready  for  use,  but,  before  injecting,   it  is  well  tOifl 
give  the  bottle  a  good  shaking.     This  precipitate  is  so  fine  that  t 
injection  may  be  used  for  filling  the  smallest  capillary  btood-vcssela 
For  instance,  in  a  leg  amputated  for  a  circular  ulcer,  this  injectioi^l 
forced  into  the  tibial  vessels,  passes  readily  into  the  vascular  lo( 
near  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  giving  rise  to  a  blue  colour,  where 
licfore  the  injection  there  was  the  characteristic  raw  red  appearance 
of  ordinary  granulation  tissue. 

44.  Cold  Injeetion,  No.  2.  J 
Soluble  Prussian  blue,  which  may  he  bought  ready  prepared,  jt4 

also  a  very  convenient  material  with  which  to  make  a  cold  injecting 
fluid.  Dissolve  a  parts  of  soluble  Prussian  blue  in  100  parts  of 
distilled  water;  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  or  acetic  add 
bcfi>re  using. 

After   l)cing  injected   the  organ   should  be  plunged  into  weak 
methylated  spirit  (equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water),  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added ;  it  is  left  in  this 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it  may  be  cut  up  and  the  hari 
ing  process  continued;   or  jt  may  be  hardened  from  the  first 
Midler's    fluid   (g  69),   or   picric    acid    (g  71).      Sections    should 
again  be  wa.Hhed  in  weak  acid  and  mounted  in  camphor  mounting 
auid  (S  158),  or  in  Canada  balsam  (g  ISft). 
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Kollmann's  cold  carmine  injection  may  also  be  used.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  i  gramme  of  carmine  in  15  drops  of  liq. 
ammonia  to  which  20  cc.  of  glycerine  is  added.  This  is  added  to  a 
mixture  of  i  gramme  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  30  cc.  glycerine, 
and  the  whole  is  diluted  with  50  cc.  of  distilled  water. 

45.  For  capillary  injections  Cohnheim  used  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  aniline  blue  in  600  parts  of  5  per  cent,  salt  solution;  and 
Hamilton  recommends  a  \  per  cent  watery  solution  of  aniline  blue- 
black,  either  alone  or  combined  with  5  per  cent,  gelatine.  These 
are  both  true  solutions,  and  there  are  no  particles,  however  fine,  to 
become  impacted  in  the  minute  blood  vessels. 

Rutherford  mentions  two  injection  masses  used  by  Ludwig. 

The  first  of  these — ^asphalte,  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  filtered, 
— is  used  for  injecting  the  bile  ducts.  The  special  advantage  of  this 
fluid  is  "  that  chloroform,  being  an  extremely  mobile  fluid,  flows 
readily  along  the  vessels,  and  that  it  readily  evaporates  and  leaves 
them  filled  by  a  solid  black  mass.'' 

The  second,  "a  solution  of  alcannin,  in  turpentine  or  in  chloro- 
form, is  used  by  Ludwig  for  injecting  lymphatics.  The  solution  is  of 
a  bright  red  colour.  Both  the  turpentine  and  the  chloroform  flow 
readily.  When  the  latter  is  employed  the  chloroform  evaporates, 
and  leaves  the  alcannin  in  the  vessels." 

46.  Nitrate  of  silver  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  employed  by  the 
pathologist  as  an  injection,  as  the  tissues  are  dead  before  he  can 
deal  with  them,  and  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  act  at  all  readily 
upon  dead  tissues.  In  the  case  of  tumours,  however,  which  may 
be  obtained  at  once,  thin  slices  of  the  tissue  may  be  injected  by 
absorption.  Thin  sections  are  placed  in  a  half  per  cent,  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (§  118),  where  they  are  left  for  twelve  hours. 
They  are  then  transferred  to  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  methy- 
lated spirit  and  glycerine.  The  sections  should  be  mounted  in 
glycerine. 

47.  The  following  injection  masses  are  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  can  only  be  used  in  the  case  of  animals  newly  killed  or 
where  the  parts  to  be  injected  can  be  warmed  to  blood-heat. 
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Carmine  Gelatine  Injection  Mass. 

a.  In  a  mortar  pour  8  parts  by  measure  of  liq.  ammonia  on  4 
by  weight  of  carmine,  when  an  almost  black  paste  will  be  fi 
the  carmine  is  pure ;  to  this  add  50  parts  by  measure  of  c 
water,  and  set  the  solution  aside  to  filter. 

k  In  a  tall  glass  jar,  cover  10  parts  by  weight  of  pure  gelatine 
(Cox  &  Coignet's)  with  distilled  water;  allow  to  stand  uniil  all  the 
water  is  absorbed,  and  the  gebtinc  is  thoroughly  softened. 

Warm  solution  (a.)  in  an  earthenware  jar  or  liasin,  placed  in  a  pan 
of  water  (kept  nearly  boiling  on  a  gas  jet  or  near  the  fire),  and  add 
th<.  gelatine ;  stir  thoroughly,  and  add  a  ten  per  cenL  solution  cf  i 
acetic  add,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  alkalinity  of  the  ammonia  isl 
neutralised  and  ihc  fluid  even  slightly  acid.  ^ 

The  jjoini  at  which  this  takes  place  will  be  recognised  by  the  fact 
that  the  pungent  odour  of  the  ammonia  is  gradually  lost,  and  lliai  of 
acetic  acid  substituted,  and  also  that  a  precipitation  of  the  carmine 
lakes  place,  indicated  by  the  fluid  losing  its  bright  carmine  trans- 
parent colour  and  turning  to  a  dull  brownish  red.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve this  solution  a  small  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  may  be  added. 
After  injection  keep  the  organ  or  tissue  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water,  to  which  has  been  added  acetic  or 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  pan  to  100).  Continue  hardening  as  directed 
(§  ST)  with  spirit. 

48.  So/ufi/e  Prussian  Blue  and  Gelatine  Injection  Mius. 

Dissolve  5  parts  by  weight  of  soluble  Prussian  blue  in  60  pans  by 
measure  of  distilled  water ;  add  gelatine  mass  (^.  of  %  47),  warm,  and 
add  the  salicylic  a<:i(L     Harden  the  tissues  as  above  directed. 

In  thcM  injection  masses  the  pigment  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, but  is  precipitated  by  acids ;  hence  it  cannot  diffuse  through 
""0  tissues,  whilst  Ihc  gelatine  still  keeps  it  in  a  state  of  exceedingly 

I  di%'ision.    This  form  of  injection  has  the  very  great  advantage 

r  the  fluid  injections,  that  it  keeps  the  vessels  distended,  as  the 
gelatine  is  rapidly  hardened  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol,  and  is  not 
driven  out  when  the  injection  tube  is  withdrawn  on  the  following 
day. 
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49.  A  solution  of  gelatine  prepared  as  above,  but  without  the 
colouring  material,  is  also  an  extremely  good  distending  mass.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  but  takes  on  stains,  especially  carmine,  very  readily. 

50.  Hayer^s  Transparent  Yellow  Injection : — 

(a.)  To  two  volumes  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  add  i  volume  of  gelatine  solution  containing  i 
part  of  gelatine  to  four  of  water. 

(^.)  To  2  volumes  of  cold  saturated  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  add 
I  volume  of  a  similar  gelatine  solution;  keep  these 
separate.  When  required  for  use  heat  (^.)  nearly  to  boiling 
point  and  gradually  pour  in  (a,\  stirring  continuously. 
This  injection  is  so  fine  that  it  will  run  into  the  lymphatics. 

Injecting  Apparatus, 

51.  I.  Cannulae  of  different  sizes,  which  are  generally  made  of 
brass.  The  cannula  should  have  a  projecting  rim  near  the  nozzle, 
so  that  when  tied  it  cannot  slip  out  of  the  vessel ;  there  should  also 
be  a  cross  bar,  to  which  the  threads  may  be  fixed  after  tying  round 
the  rim.  This  acts  as  a  further  preventive  to  the  slipping  out  of  the 
cannula. 

For  very  small  cannulae,  glass  tubing  drawn  out  and  cut  beyond 
the  thinnest  part,  so  as  to  form  a  bulb,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
brass.  Notch  the  glass  with  a  fine  triangular  file,  and  then  round  off 
the  edges  in  a  blow-pipe  flame. 
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Fig.  2. 


11.  (a.)  A  brass  syringe  of  at  least  4  or  6  ounce  capacity ;  for 
silver  injections  a  glass  or  vulcanite  syringe  should  be 
used. 
(^.)  A  constant  pressure  apparatus. 

III.  A  piece  of  brass  tubing  with  a  stop-cock. 

All  the  cannulae  are  made  to  fit  one  end  of  the  brass  tube  (an 
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adapter  of  indiarubber  tubing  may  be  used  for  ihe  glass  cannohe). 
The  other  end  of  the  brass  tube  receives  either  the  nozzle  of  the 
syringe  or  the  tube  from  the  constant  pressure  apparatus. 
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92.  Select  the  nozzle  which  appears  to  be  about  the  size  of  t 
vessel  to  be  injected  Make  an  oblique  incision  into  the  vessel,  and  * 
push  in  the  cannula  ;  pass  a  piece  of  thin  but  strong  twine  around  the 
vessel  and  the  cannula,  and  tie  fiimly,  drawing  the  tube  back  until 
the  rim  comes  against  the  knot ;  make  a  second  knot,  and  pass  ti 
two  ends  of  the  twine  around  the  transverse  bars  on  the  tube, ! 
make  them  fast.  Into  the  open  tube  drop  the  injection,  drop  \ 
drop,  until  it  is  full ;  put  in  the  stop-cock  lube  with  the  tap  open ; 
fill  it  in  Ihe  same  way,  and  turn  the  tap  off.  Fill  the  syringe  with 
the  injection  fluid,  and  then  turn  the  nozile  upwards,  drive  the 
piston  up  gently,  until  all  air  bubbles  are  expelled  and  only  the  fluid 
comes.  Open  the  stop-cock  and  allow  the  fluid  to  drop  in  as  before  ; 
when  the  tube  is  filled,  put  in  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  and  slowly 
rotaU  Ihc  handle  of  the  piston,  and  force  home,  gradually  driving  the 
injection  into  the  vessels.  This  cannot  ht  done  too  ilowly  and  steadily. 
The  syringe  may  have  to  be  filled  several  times,  and  each  time  the 
same  routine  must  be  gone  through,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
keep  out  air  from  the  vessels. 

53.  In  place  of  the  syringe,  theconstant  pressure  apparatus  may  b 
used  with  advantage,  as  by  it  the  pressure  may  be  graduated  t 
extreme  nicety,  and  the  injection  may  be  made  lo  run  very  slowly. ' 
I.udwig's  mercury  pressure  apparatus,  or  some  modification  of  il 
usually  employed  ;  but  Stirling's  water  pressure  apparatus  is  perhaps 
at  once  the  cheapest,  the  most  readily  made,  and  quite 
as  any.  Il  is  constructed  as  follows: — Fit  a  lai^e  wide-mouth 
bottle  and  a  smaller  one  with  corks.  In  the  larger  cork  bore  foa 
holes,  and  in  the  smaller  one,  two.  Into  two  of  the  four  holes  in 
ihe  larger  cork  fit  two  straight  tubes,  one  passing  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  the  other  passing  for  a  distance  of  half  an  inch 
only  through  the  cork.  On  this  latter  tube  should  be  i 
and  fitted  above  il  a  mercurial  manometer  by  which  the  prcssura  ■ 
to  be  measured.     This  consists  simply  of  a  flattened  (^shaped  ti 
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one  bend  of  which  is  filled  with  mercury,  fixed  to  an  index  board 
marked  off  in  inches  or  centimetres.     Into  the  other  holes  fit  a 


Fic  3- — Constanl  pressure  apparatus  as  described.  The  fauith  lube, 
wilb  ilop-coek  for  allowing  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  nol  represented  in 
llie  diagram. 

iple  of  tubes  bent  at  right  angles,  each  [Kissing  through  the  cork 
md  projecting  into  the  bottle  for  about  half  an  inch,  one  of  them 
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having  a  stop-cock  on  the  horizontal  pan  of  the  tube, 
two  holes  in  the  smaller  cork  are  fitted  bent  lubes,  one  of  which 
passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  the  other  passing  in  for  only  half 
an  inch.  A  tin  or  glass  cylinder  holding  a  couple  of  pints  or  more 
of  water,  or  a  Winchester  quart  bottle,  fitted  with  the  neck  down  into 
a  large  funnel,  is  suspended  from  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  by  a  cord,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure.  An  indiarubber  tube  is  carried  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  or  of  the  funnel,  to  the  straight  lube  which  passes  to  I 
bottom  of  the  larger  vessel.  Instead  of  the  above,  pressure  from^ 
water  main  may  be  used.  From  the  open  bent  tube  of  the  b 
bottle  a  piece  of  flexible  tubing  is  carried  to  the  shonei  bent  tube  ti 
the  smaller  bottle,  and  attached  to  the  longer  bent  tube  in  the  smaller 
bottle  is  a  flexible  tube  with  a  no/^le  which  will  receive  the  stup<oclc 
lube  filled  into  the  cannula.  The  smaller  bottle  is  filled  with  in- 
jection fluid,  and  both  corks  are  fitted.  The  stop-cock  on  the  short 
tul»e  l)ent  at  nghl  angles  (in  the  bi^r  botlle)  is  closed,  and  the  tin 
vessel  or  botlle  is  gradually  raised;  the  water  runs  into  the  l^rgc 
bottle  by  the  tube  passing  to  the  bottom ;  the  air  in  this  large  bottle 
is  gradually  compressed,  and  is  driven  into  the  smaller  bottle,  and  as 
the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  increases,  it  is  driven  out  of 
ibc  bottle  and  into  the  vessels  which  are  to  be  filled.  The  pressure 
in  the  vessels  is  indicated  on  the  manometer.  This  pressure  is  xi-Ty 
readily  regulated  by  merely  raising  or  lowering  the  tin  from  which 
the  water  gets  its  "  head,"  or  by  regulating  the  amount  of  water  flow- 
ing bom  the  main.  The  pressure  should  commence  at  half  an  inch 
of  mercury,  and  be  very  gradually  raised  to  three  or  four  inches, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  organ  or  tissue  which  is  to  be  injected. 
In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  double  injections,  two,  three, 
or  e^en  four  snail  bottles  containing  diflerent  coloured  injections 
may  be  used,  but  with  care  equally  good  results  may  be  obtained 
with  tbc  above  simptc  apparatus. 

When  the  getodiw  injection  mass  is  used,  the  o(]gan  and  the  bonlc 
coataiOEi^  the  mass,  or  ibc  syringe,  must  both  be  placed  in  a  vo&d 
of  water,  whkfa  should  be  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  of 
about  (nc^er  above)  104'  F.  (40'  C)  for  an  hour  before  the  tnjectitHV 
and  during  tbe  time  that  the  injection  ts  running. 
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I^.B. — Always  fill  the  tubes  with  the  injection  fluid  before  attach- 
ing to  the  cannula  (the  cannula  having  been  already  filled),  in 
order  that  no  air  may  get  into  the  vessels. 


Methods  of  Hardening  Tissues. 

64.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
obtain  good  sections  of  fresh  tissues,  and  even  when  sections  have 
been  obtained,  the  structural  elements  absorb  water  so  freely  that 
they  do  not  remain  sufficiently  well  defined,  and  the  examination 
invariably  proves  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  To  get  over  these 
difficulties — i,e,  to  obtain  thin  sections,  to  obviate  this  absorption  of 
water,  and  see  the  tissues  in  the  natural  state — it  is  found  necessary 
to  harden  them,  or  to  "  fix  the  tissue  elements  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  their  normal  form  and  volume." — (Rutherford.) 

In  this  fixing  process,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  is  toughened 
and  rendered  less  liable  to  take  up  fluids.  When  working  with 
normal  tissues  which  have  been  removed  from  the  body  immediately 
after  death,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  greatest  care  in  carrying  on 
the  hardening  process,  and  this  care  is  even  more  necessary  with 
pathological  specimens  that  have  been  in  the  cadaver  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  and  have  therefore  undergone  considerable 
change,  even  in  cold  weather.  For  successful  pathological  in- 
vestigation so  much  depends  on  this  preliminary  work,  that  the 
student  is  advised  to  pay  attention  to  the  most  minute  details  in 
connection  with  it. 


General  Directions. 

55.  a.  Cut  up  the  organ  with  a  sharp  knife  or  razor  (taking  care 
to  make  clean  cuts,  and  not  to  drag  or  tear  the  tissue)  into  blocks 
about  one  inch  square  and  half  an  inch  thick,  or  into  cubes,  each 
side  of  which  should  measure  not  more  than  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.  Where  tissues  are  to  be  hardened  rapidly,  as  in  absolute 
alcohol,  such  small  cubes  should  always  be  prepared.  These  cubes 
should,  in  most  cases,  be  taken  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  organ 
or  tissue  to  be  examined,  but  one  piece  from  the  surface  of  an  organj 


-rzz.  -Ji-e  :2.Z"?uIe  >rll  imrbec.  sc-i-^-i  ij^^js  be  included.  In  the 
•VLi0z  :c  the  tiirvey.  2  r--Lr^-'*ir  rieoe.  ir.cl::ding  a  portion  of  the 
v:r:tT  i*  ±:e  :^ise  :■:"  :be  ^^ife-  ir>i  jl  sedullaiy  pe^iUa  as  the 
iZKTL  ih-.clf  ':•*  liier-  SznZ  riirb:  r-s  ir:=:  the  different  parts  of  a 
r .::=,' -ir — zrzrr.z  zi^V— •  ^'^•^^-  ^^-i  ir.termediate  area — should 
ilwT.^i  zk:  zzJLtr^  H:":*-  rr^ir.s.  f-cr.  iS  sconuch.  bbdder,  or 
i.-ite^tir.e.  >h:uli  ir^i  re  >!:  rrer.  isc  then  tacked  down,  with  the 
n-::.i5  s-rfice  up^-^rdiw  t:  r:r-c«  cs"  bc^rxf-  IVlicate  membraneSi 
5:;ch  i5  cr:.er.r.:=i.  ri-i  r:ii:er,  Jtc.  ire  besc  prepared  by  pinning 
theri  down  tj  rieres  cf  crrk  which  ire  nrs:  floated  in  dilute 
hirierir.j  nuii?.  I-irce  secLcr.s  of  wh:'.e  cr^ar-s  should  be  bid  in 
i  ±i:-':o:::^:r.cd  d:>h.  cr  ::ec  :."•  weed  cr  iliss  pLites.  with  a  byer  of 
c::::n  waddir.j  Seiwcier.  the  r*-i:e  or.d  the  section,  as  mav  be  found 

}.  r-j,*  :he  ::n>uc>  jiw^iy  ^-  -t-y  -.r.  the  hardening  fiuid. 

.-.  Pus  a  :'»:<:\re  cf  ra^  :r  scr.:e  o.-n.^n  widdinc.  saturated  with  the 
ha.rden:n^  r.u.v:.  in  it.c  'r-::::r.*.  cf  a  wide-n:cuthed  jar,  on  this,  place 
four  or  f.ve  of  :ho  h".,vk>  .*f  ::?^>-je.  :h;.n  a  second  byer  of  rag  or 
Wadding,  a  scvov.vi  '..lycr  of  i.s.^ui'.  ir.i  so  on,  the  proportion  of 
:;>i..;e  :."  r.-:d  "o\C7  Ix?::-*;  jiri-iitr  :han  i  :o  :c.  Kill  the  jar  with 
r.u.l  *..i"*<;l  d.>::::c:'.v  w::h  zho  :Mr.*.o.  :i^e.  :i"d  m?x  o(  the  patient,  the 
v-^.i:*.  :he  >;:v:v>ev;  :v..v',  vi  cwid-.to".  .iv.vi  :he  date  and  lime  of  the 

.V'^.w  .:*.  .1  Cv\'".  vV.tk  r'.uw  ,i:».  ur.'.v'rjZrouv.d  cel'-ir  beinir  as  good  a 
■.  '..-.v  0  .i<  cv*  Iv  ::sk\;  .  >;:;  ■•v:v.<:v:.a:t*y  hefore  putting  away,  take 
:':•;'  o:^*.v::;  ■*  :\  ot  v'm-;.  '.^  th^*  :v>-.:;or;  :n  :he  S.-^ttle  of  the  pieces 

./  A:  t'i'o  V  v.o.  o;  ;\\v:':\  \';:-  ;'.o;:r<  :v::r  ou:  the  rlxing  or  harden- 
::*^  :V.',ul.  o.;:o!i-.V\  «.;n'«  ,',:  t'-o  •.•.-.  .i:'!d  rr'.se  the  tissue  thoroughly 
H  : >,  w .; t ct  ! o  j: %' :  :  » i  v * :  .; ■  •  \  > \ \\*.  v* r  v* ;*'x  r  dt :v>i t  which  may  have 
>v::*4"\l.  .'o.ul  \x!*'*'\  w»^;:\*.  •(  *.<::,  >er  o'.:s!y  intertere  with  the 
h.i:a%- :!■.:♦,:  jm,s»v'».  .wA  fo':  •*.:  J..  As  a  iiercral  rule  fluids 
nS,';:;o,  /...,\i)   's-  *'v.Vi;vx',  .\\  ;'*.'  v"*d  of   :he  :h*.rd  day,  and  then 

,•  V".;»liiM\r  \\w  ■••■•*•  '^y\\\\^^<\\  :":'o  :n>i:o  should  l^  carefully 
c\.r.u::":KA'..  .\"**\  '\^  »o"-^:*-x\  .;nv\-:.;  'k\'.  \\  h^*:^  hardened  properly, 
ti»i:vN  >l)o;\M  Iv   1*^^?:?^  A-*d  r-?r.i.  rc^c:  ";"";:!e.  as  they  are  apt  to 
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become  if  the  hardening  process  is  carried  too  far  or  has  been  done 
imperfectly. 

/  After  being  hardened  slowly,  the  tissues  are  removed  from  the 
fluid,  generally  about  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  eighth  week, 
according  to  the  fluid  used,  and  if  not  hardened  in  spirit  they  are 
washed  for  several  hours  in  water  until  no  further  yellow  colour 
is  given;  after  which  they  are  transferred  to  a  mixture  of  equal 
{>arts  of  methylated  spirit  and  water  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  to 
methylated  spirit,  in  which  they  are  left  until  required.  The  spirit 
may  become  cloudy,  in  which  case  it  must  be  changed,  and  again  as 
often  as  the  cloudiness  makes  its  appearance.  • 

g.  It  is  an  extremely  diflficult  matter  to  give  definite  instructions  as 
to  the  fluid  to  be  used  in  individual  cases,  but  the  following  general 
rules  will  materially  assist  in  determining  what  hardening  fluid  should 
be  used. 

(i)  Corrosive  sublimate  solution — saturated  solution — 7*5  percent 
may  in  all  cases  be  used  as  a  preliminary  fixing  reagent. 
It  stops  putrefactive  processes  and  fixes  the  protoplasm  at 
once.  It  or  Flemming's  solution  is  most  valuable  for  per- 
fectly fresh  material. 

(2)  Where  a  tissue  is  hard  and  firm,  and  not  likely  to  shrivel 

on  the  abstraction  of  water,  and  where,  too,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  keep  the  blood  in  the  organ,  methy- 
lated spirit  may  be  used.  Tissues  hardened  in  spirit  are 
very  readily  stained  with  logwood  or  with  the  aniline  dyes. 

(3)  For  very  delicate  tissues,  or  where  there  is  much  blood  in  the 

tissue  to  be  hardened,  or  when  it  is  very  soft  or  oedematous, 
use  Miiller's  fluid. 

(4)  Osmic    acid  is  an   extremely   useful   fixing    and    hardening 

reagent  for  small  objects  of  very  delicate  structure.  It  may 
also  be  used  for  hardening  the  salivary  glands,  small 
particles  of  tissue  in  which  there  is  fatty  degenera- 
tion, &c. 

(5)  If  the  presence  of  bacilli  or  bacteria  is  suspected,  use  absolute 

alcohol.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  previous  treatment 
with  Miiller's  fluid  will  be  found  to  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable advantage. 
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(6)  Hamilton  recommends  chromic  acid  for  the  lungs,  especially 

for  such  as  are  affected  with  anthracosis  or  emphysema. 

(7)  For  the  retina  and  for  very  delicate  nerve  tissues,  a  mixtutc 

of  three  parts  Miiller's  fluid  and  one  part  of  methylated 
spirit,  welt  cooled  before  it  is  used ,  is  a  very  useul 
hardening  reagent. 


Hardening  Fluids. 

56.  Abselult  alcohol  hardens  (issues  very  rapidly.  When  preparii 
the  intestines,  stomach,  and  pancreas,  dip  the  pieces  into  methylaled 
spirit,  and  then  place  in  a  bottle  in  sufficient  absolute  alcohol  to  covi 
them  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  again  wash  in  methylated 
spirit,  after  which  pour  over  them  about  twenty  limes  their  volume 
of  alcohol.  For  tubercle,  anthrax  specimens,  etc.,  plunge  stnall^ 
pieces  at  once  into  a  large  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  until  thoroughly  hardened,  the  process  usually  beingj 
complete  in  from  three  to  ten  days. 

57.  Methylated  spirit  is  used  principally  to  complete  the  hardening 
process,  but  it  may  also  be  used  as  above  for  very  firm  tissues,  especi- 
ally where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  fresh  epithelium,  as  in  cancers, 
skin,  etc.  If  used  alone,  as  for  wa.xy  liver,  it  is  changed  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  again  at  the  end  of  a  week.  Tissues 
hardened  in  this  way  arc  ready  for  examination  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night. With  most  tissues  hardened  in  spirit,  it  is  well  10  put  them 
away  in  equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water,  and  only  to  put  them  into 
Strong  spirit  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours ;  or  at  this  stage  to  add 
weak  spirit  again,  and  then  ai  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  change  into 
strong  spirit.  ^Vllen  changing  the  spirit  it  is  specially  necessary*  to 
wash  away  the  precipitated  blood,  which  will  lie  found  to  have 
accumulated  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  specimens,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  This  deposit,  if  left,  interferes  very  much  «rttb< 
the  projicr  hardening  of  the  specimens.  Change  the  spirit  at  ih*' 
end  of  the  first  week,  and  cut  the  tissue  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  In 
combination  with  other  fluids,  methylated  spirit  is  of  very  great  valufc 

58.  Corrosive  svHimaU  {hichloridt  of  meroiry). — Where  tissues  are  1 
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moderately  fresh,  and  often  even  where  slight  putrefactive  changes  have 
commenced,  it  is  an  exceedingly  good  plan  to  stop  the  putrefaction 
and  to  fix  the  elements  of  the  tissue  as  far  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  before  hardening  them  in  spirit.  Dissolve 
7*5  grammes  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  100  parts  of  normal  saline 
solution  (7  per  cent,  common  salt  in  water).  In  this,  place  portions 
of  tissue  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
for  from  6  to  24  hours,  then  wash  thoroughly  in  water,  after 
which  place  them  in  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  spirit  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  have  been  added,  the  iodine  serving  to 
combine  with  and  precipitate  all  the  mercury  that  is  left  in  the 
tissues,  re-dissolve  in  weak  iodide  of  potassium  solution  and  wash 
thoroughly;  then  place  the  pieces  in  50,  75,  and  90  per  cent,  spirit 
and  absolute  alcohol,  each  for  24  hours,  after  which  the  specimens 
may  be  embedded  and  cut. 

Chromic  acidy  alone  or  in  the  form  of  some  salt,  is  very  frequently 
used  as  a  hardening  reagent.  Of  the  combinations  into  which  it 
enters — 

59.  MiiUer's  fluid  is  the  most  useful,  especially  in  the  preparation 
of  delicate  tissues,  in  which  it  fixes  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  rather 
than  hardens  them,  and  thus  causes  but  little  shrinking  of  the  tissues, 
so  that  for  congested  organs  or  mucoid  tissues  it  is  invaluable.  To 
prepare  it,  take  of 

Potassium  bichromate,   .         .         .         .         2]/{  parts. 

Sodium  sulphate,   .....         i      part. 

Water,  .         .         .         .         .         .100      parts. 

Care  is  to  be  taken  to  put  in  only  one  volume  of  tissue  to  twenty  of 
fluid,  as  with  all  other  methods.  Change  the  fluid  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  third,  and  seventh  days,  and  then  at  the  end  of  each  week  till 
the  end  of  the  fifth ;  transfer  to  water  for  several  hours  after  the 
tissue  has  been  in  the  fluid  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  then  again  to 
dilute  methylated  spirit ;  leave  in  this  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  then  preserve  in  strong  methylated  spirit.  The  great 
advantages  of  Miiller's  fluid  are,  that  there  is  no  great  danger  of  over- 
hardening,  and  although  the  process  takes  a  considerable  time,  the 
results  are  almost  invariably  satisfactory ;  that  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
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remain  unchanged  in  shape  and  take  on  a  greenish  tinge :  and  that 
many  tissues  hardened  in  it  afterwards  take  on  various  stains  more 
readily  than  when  hardened  in  alcohol.  Itappears  that  the  sulphate  of 
sodium  can  penetrate  almost  any  tissues,  and  where  ;t  once  gets  in  the 
bichromate  salt  can  follow.  Consequently,  it  is  not  so  essential  that 
the  pieces  should  be  small,  and  this  0uid  may  lie  used  where  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  cut  up  the  tissue  into  small  culies.  Commence  the 
hardening  process  as  soon  as  the  structures  are  taken  from  the  body, 
and  carry  on.  for  the  first  few  days  at  any  rate,  in  a  cool  dark  place. 

60.  Miilhr's  fluid  and  spirit  is  recommended  by  Hamilton)  for" 
hardening  nerve  tissues,  brain,  spinal  cord,  retina,  intestinal  musde 
and  glands.     It  is  composed  of 

Miiller's  fluid,    .....         3  parts 
Methylated  spirit,       ....  1  part. 

Cool  thoroughly  before  using,  and  follow  the  directions  given  Kot 

hardening  with  Miiller's  fluid. 

61.  Bichromate  of  potash  (saturated  solution)  may  also  be  used  for 
hardening  pieces  of  tissue  of  considerable  size,  especially  of  the  brain. 
It  must  be  used  in  large  quantities,  to  which  carbolic  acid  is  added 
(one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce),  and  the  fluid  is  not  changed,  but  b 
kept  saturated  by  the  addition,  from  time  to  lime,  of  crystals  of  the 
bichromate  salt,  ll  hardens  slowly— in  six  or  eight  weeks.  Koq>  J 
in  a  cool  dark  place. 

62.  I'or  hardening  brain  tissue  to  be  stained  by  AVeigert's  mcthoc^l 
Eriicki's  fluid  may  be  used  :— 

I'otassium  bichromate,  35  parts. 

Cupric  sulphate,  ...  -5  parts. 

Water,         .  100  parts. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  this  fluid  hardens  tissues  in  eight  or  ten 
days.    Ai  40"  C.  tissues  are  hardened  in  four  to  five  days.     Thfi  J 
method,  however,  gives  rise  to  more  shrinking  of  the  tissues  than  tbvfl 
MuIIcr  fluid  method. 

63.  Bichromate  of  ammonia,  as  a  two  per  cent,  solution,  may  be 
used  either  to  harden  or  complete  the  hardening  of  the  nen-e  centres 
but  it  may  be  employed  for  almost  any  tissue.     Use  at  least  twenty  1 
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volumes  of  fluid  to  one  of  tissue,  change  at  the  end  of  the  first, 
third,  and  seventh  days,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fifth  weeks. 

64.  Where  it  is  desired  to  harden  tissues  more  rapidly,  a  solution  of 
chromic  acid  may  be  used.  The  solution  should  not  be  stronger  than 
one-sixth  per  cent,  or  the  outside  only  of  the  cube  is  hardened,  and 
the  tissue  is  rendered  brittle.  Where  this  or  any  of  the  following 
chromic  acid  compounds  are  employed,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
pieces  of  tissue  must  be  very  small  indeed  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
lung) ;  they  should  never  be  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Use  twenty  volumes  of  the  fluid 
to  one  of  the  tissue.  Change  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  again 
on  the  second  and  third  days,  and  then  every  third  day  until  the 
tissue  is  hard  and  tough.  A  careful  examination  should  be  made 
about  the  eighth  day  to  see  that  the  hardening  is  progressing  properly ; 
for  if  the  tissues  are  left  in  the  chromic  acid  mixture  too  long  they 
become  exceedingly  brittle.  Wash  well,  allowing  a  stream  of  water 
to  run  over  the  material  for  several  hours ;  then  place  it  in  equal 
parts  of  methylated  spirit  and  water,  leave  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
transfer  to  pure  methylated  spirit. 

65.  In  place  of  pure  chromic  acid  a  mixture  of  chromic  acid  and 
spirit  (Klein)  may  be  used  : — 

Chromic  acid,  one-sixth  to  one-third  per  cent,  solution,  2  parts. 

Methylated  spirit, i  part. 

Change  the  fluid  three  times — once  a  day  for  three  days  ;  after  this 
gradually  increase  the  proportion  of  spirit  in  the  fluid,  until  at  last 
only  methylated  spirit  is  used.  Such  a  method  answers  admirably 
for  hardening  the  lung ;  the  process  is  completed  in  about  a  fortnight 
if  the  fluid  is  changed  once  every  three  days  after  the  alteration  in 
the  proportion  of  the  fluids  has  commenced. 

66.  Flemming's  solution  for  fixing  nuclear  figures  in  fresh  tissues, 
tumours,  scars,  &c. : — 

Chromic  acid,  i  percent.,       .         .         .         15  parts. 

« 

Osmic  acid,  2  per  cent,  ...  4  parts. 

Glacial  acetic  acid,         ....  i  part. 
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Use  lo  to  JO  parts  of  fluid  to  i  of  tissue.  Allow  to  temain  in  this  (or 
one  to  three  days ;  but  tissues  may  remain  for  weeks,  even  exposed  lo 
sunlight,  with  no  bad  results.  Wash  ihorougbly  in  water  before 
cutting.  After  being  fixed  in  this  fluid,  tissues  may  be  hardened  by 
passing  through  30,  50,  70,  and  90  per  cent  spirit  (one  day  each)  and 
then  into  absolute  alcohol.  Embed  in  paraffin  (g  93)  or  celloidta. 
(§  90). 

67.  In  the  same  way  may  be  used  Fol's  fixing  fluid : — 

Chromic  acid,  i  per  cent 25  parts. 

Osmic  acid,  t  per  cent.,          ...  i  parts. 

Acetic  acid,  t  per  cent.,          ...  5  parts. 

Water, 68  pans. 


68.  Ammonium  cAtvma/e.^FWe  per  cent,  solution,  filtered,  and 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  hardens  small  pieces  of  tissue,  or  pieces 
of  ibe  mesentery  or  omentum  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and 
is  especially  useful  in  studying  cell  structure.  In  employing  this 
mixture,  cut  the  tissues  into  very  small  pieces,  not  more  than  about 
one-sixth  to  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter ;  place  in  about  ten  to 
fifteen  volumes  of  the  fluid  ;  leave  until  hardened  (never  for  longer 
than  forty-eight  hours) ;  wash  thoroughly  in  water,  and  cut  at  once, 
or  transfer  to  weak  and  then  to  strong  spirit,  which  will  preserve 
tissue  until  required. 


I 
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69.  Nilrididd. — Brook  recommends  for  fresh  tissues  a  prelimii 
fixation  with  5-10  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid.  (.^Itmann  uses  3  per  cent) 
The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  :^ Place  small  pieces  of  tissi 
in  the  nitric  acid  solution  for  from  one  to  two  hours ;  wash  thoroughly 
in  so  per  cent,  methylated  spirit ;  change  this  two  or  three  times  to 
get  rid  of  the  acid,  and  then  keep  in  75  per  cent,  methylated  spirit 
until  the  tissues  are  required  to  be  cut.  Hefore  cutting  place  the 
pieces  for  a  day  in  90  per  cent,  spirit,  and  then  for  an  equal  time  in 
absolute  alcohol 

None  of  the  alwve  hardening  media  give  a  permanent  colour  to  the 
tissues  ;  but  the  two  following  not  only  harden,  but  also  stain  them. 

70.  Oimie  aad.~~.\s  a  hardening  reagent  osraic  acid  is  extremely  1 


;  the  ^1 
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useful  for  small  pieces  of  delicate  tissue,  such  as  nerve  fibres,  retinal 
cells,  and  the  like.  It  is  used  as  one-sixth  to  one-half  or  even  one 
per  cent  solution.  The  tissue  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this,  carefully 
protected  from  the  light  for  about  six,  eight,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
according  to  its  size  and  nature.  From  osmic  acid  transfer  the 
tissue  to  75  per  cent  spirit,  in  which  it  may  be  kept  until  required ; 
or  after  washing  well  in  distilled  water  it  may  be  placed  at  once  in 
the  gum  and  syrup  solution,  frozen,  cut,  and  mounted  in  Farrant's 
solution,  or  better  still  in  acetate  of  potash;  glycerine  being  con- 
tinually browned  by  the  acid,  unless  the  sections,  before  mounting, 
are  thoroughly  washed  in  water,  or  in  water  and  glycerine.  Osmic 
acid  appears  to  tan  the  tissue,  "  fixing  the  tissue  elements  without  pro- 
ducing a  granular  precipitate,  or  causing  shrivelling." — (Rutherford.) 

71.  Picric  acid  saturated  solution, — Fill  a  bottle  with  distilled  water, 
add  excess  of  crystals  of  picric  acid,  and  simply  fill  up  with  water  as 
the  fluid  is  used,  keeping  crystals  in  the  bottle  to  maintain  saturation. 
Tissues,  always  in  small  pieces,  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  for  more  than  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours ;  wash  out 
the  picric  acid  with  30  per  cent  spirit,  gradually  raising  the  strength 
of  the  spirit  to  75  per  cent  In  this  way  much  of  the  swelling  of  the 
connective  tissue  element  is  prevented.  The  great  advantages  of  this 
method  are  that  it  hardens  rapidly,  and  that  tissues  so  hardened  stain 
most  beautifully  with  picro-carmine.  It  is  especially  useful  for 
tumours  and  epithelial  or  epidermic  structures,  for  mesentery,  and  for 
small  pieces  of  gland. 

72.  Kleinenber^s  picric  acid^  for  hardening  soft  sarcomata,  myxo- 
matous tissues,  and  embryonic  tissues,  is  usually  made  as  follows : — 

Saturated  watery  solution  of  picric  acid,        .         100  parts. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid,  ....  2  parts. 

Filter  to  remove  a  yellow  precipitate  which  is  formed, 

and  add 
Distilled  water, 300  parts. 

This  will  harden  the  above  tissues  in  from  three  to  twelve  hours. 

73.  Fixing  by  heat, — For  his  work  on  the  spleen  Professor  Sanders 
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used  a  method  (hat  is  still  employed  in  Germany  for  such  organs  or 
tissues  as  contain  fluid  albumen  which  it  may  be  wished  to  coagulate  in 
situ,  as  in  cases  of  sdema  of  the  lung,  nephritis,  &c.  Small  half-inch 
cubes  of  such  material  are  plunged  into  boiling  water  for  from  one  to 
Ihree  minutes,  and  then  hardened  in  spirit  as  above. 

74.  Most  tissues,  when  hardened  in  the  above  solutions,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  gum  and  sugar  solution,  in  which  they  will  keep 
perfectly  well  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  if  sufficient  carbolic  , 
acid  is  added  to  the  mixture  (g  81). 


Decalcifvinc  Solutions, 
are  used  for  removing  lime  salts  from  bone  ond  teeth,  and  at  1 
same  time  hardening  the  organic  matter. 

78.  Picric  acid  saturated  solution,  made  as  above. 

It  takes  some  time  (two  or  three  weeks)  to  decalcify  bone,  unleaa  1 
the  pieces  are  small,  when  eight  or  ten  days  may  be  sufficient ;  it  is 
es|>ecially  useful  for  softening  young  bones.  Use  a  large  quantity  of 
the  fluid,  and  add  crystals  from  time  to  time ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
change  at  all  until  the  bone  is  ready  for  cutting;  when  ready,  wash 
out  the  picric  acid  by  soaking  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
transfer  Rrst  to  weak  and  then  to  strong  spirit  to  harden  and  prcscrva  j 
the  s])ecimcn. 

76.   Chromic  and  nitric  acid  fluid  is  made  as  follows  : — Take  of 
Chromic  acid,     ...  i  part. 

Distilled  water,  .  .       loo  pails. 

Dissolve,  and  add 

Strong  nitric  acid,       .  z  ]>arts. 

Put  small  pieces  of  bone  into  twenty  limes  their  volume  of  the  fluid ; 

change  every  third  day  until  the  end  of  the  second  week ;  wush  wd3 

in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  transfer  first  to  weak  and  then 

to  strong  spirit  (g  66). 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  this  method ;  the  organic  parts  of 

the  bone  are  hardened,  whilst  the  nitric  acid  removes  very  thoroughly 

all  the  calcareous  materials. 
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77.  PerenyPs  softening  fluid : — 

Chromic  acid,  '5  per  cent,  .  .  .  3  parts. 
Nitric  acid,  10  per  cent,  ...  4  parts. 
Absolute  alcohol, 3  parts. 

Use  large  quantities  of  this  fluid,  change  regularly  until  the  bone  is 
softened,  then  place  in  70  per  cent  alcohol  for  one  day,  and  then 
in  absolute  alcohol  for  four  or  five  days.  Unless  this  process  is 
conducted  very  carefully  the  after  staining  is  a  very  difficult 
matter. 

78.  Nitric  acid, — Five  per  cent,  nitric  acid  may  be  used  for  de- 
calcifying bone  and  fixing  the  softer  tissues  as  above,  but  a  further 
hardening  with  spirit  (§  68)  is  always  necessary. 

Simple  Decalcifying  Solutions. 

79.  Hydrochloric  acid,  10  per  cent,  solution.  This  removes  the 
calcareous  matter  very  thoroughly,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
causes  fibrous  tissues  to  swell  up.  It  is  useful,  however,  for  softening 
injected  bone.  When  it  is  wished  to  prevent  the  swelling  of  the 
softened  fibrous  tissue  Von  Ebner's  solution  may  be  used. 

80.  Von  Ebnet^s  solution, — To  prepare  this  take  of 

Common  salt,  .         .         .         .         .  10  parts. 

Water,      .         .         .         .         .         .         100  parts. 

Hydrochloric  acid,    ....  i  part. 

Another  formula  for  Von  Ebner's  solution  (v.  Kahlden). 

Common  salt, 2*5  parts. 

Hydrochloric  acid,       .         .         .         .  2*5  parts. 

Alcohol,      .         .         .         .         .  500  parts. 

Water,         ....  .500  parts. 

Use  two  or  three  hundred  volumes  of  either  of  these  to  each  volume 
of  bone,  and  add  sufficient  acid,  day  by  day,  to  thoroughly  decalcify 
the  bone.  When  this  is  attained,  the  bone  may  be  bent  like  a  piece 
of  indiarubber.  It  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  in  water  for  a 
few  hours,  and  transferred  to  a  ten  per  cent,  salt  solution  until  all 
acid  reaction  disappears  (change  the  salt  solution  daily).  Mount  the 
sections  in  the  ten  per  cent  salt  solution. 
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81.  Waldtyer's  Chloride  of  Palladium  Solution  (v.  Kahlden)— 

Chloride  of  PaJladium,    ,  'oi  part. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  i  per  cent.,        .        looo  pans- 
Used  as  \'on  Ebncr's  solution.     The  tissues  arc  afterwards  hardm 
first  in  weak  and  then  Jn  stronger  spirit  (g  68). 

Methods  of  Cuiting  Sections. 

82.  Freezing  and  other  microtomes  are  now  to  be  obtained  so 
cheaply,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  busy  student  to  waste  time  in 
learning  lo  cut  sections  by  hand.  Various  modifications  of  the 
freezing  method  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time.  Of  these 
D.  J.  Hamilton's  method  is  the  most  (jerfect,  esi^ecially  as  it  involves 
no  danger  of  overfree/ing.  To  prepare  the  tissues  proceed  ax 
follows : — 

Remove  the  hardening  fluid  from  the  tissue,  especially  if  spirit  has 
been  used,  by  a  prolonged  immersion  (say  for  twenty-four  hours)  in 
water,  which  should  be  constantly  changed  by  allowing  a  very  small 
stream  from  the  lap  to  fall  into  the  vessel  in  which  the  tissue  is 
tieing  washed.  Then  transfer  to  a  mixture  of  gum,  B.  P.  strength,* 
two  parts,  syrup  *  one  i)ari ;  for  retina,  brain,  or  cord,  gum  five  puts, 
syrup  four  parts.  Allow  the  tissue  lo  remain  in  this  mixture  for 
from  iwcniy-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  longer.  To  each 
of  tliese  fluids  add  three  drops  per  ounce  of  a  stiong  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  prepared  by  adding  one  part  of  Calvert's  No.  4  carbolic 
acid  to  two  parts  of  water,  or  saturate  (boiling)  with  boracic  acid,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  fungi.  If  this  be  attended  to,  tiie  tissue 
may  lie  left  soaking  in  the  solution  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
and  at  the  end  will  "  cut "  jierfecily,  if  it  has  been  properly  hardened 
in  the  first  instance.  The  microtome  is  cooled  down  to  such  a  fKiint 
tliat  a  drop  of  gum  (B,  1'.  solution)  placed  on  the  die  or  disc  (to  be 
afterwards  described)  is  frozen.  The  tissue  which  has  been  soaking 
in  ibc  gum  and  syrup  is  taken  out  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  carefully 

'  Cum  tcada,  one  lb.  U  iliuuli'cd  ia  (ighly  ouncci  of  cold  wtlei. 
*  The  «yru|i  i*  made  liy  Ixnllns  nne  [wrl  irf  crystalliieil  jogar  in  one  pan  lA  Ji*- 
tilled  wuct  uiuil  ibe  whole  of  the  mgai  is  tliuotvctl. 
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dried  in  [he  folds  of  a  soft  cloth,  put  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in 

gum,  and  then  adjusted  as  required  on  the  surface  of  the  cooled 

.  disc:  gum  is  painted  around  it  to  keep  it  in  position,  and  to  form 

a  solid  firm  mass,  which  may  be  cut  in  a  single  section.     The 

i  frozen  just  so  hard  that  it  will  cut  like  a  piece  of  cheese ; 

1  softer  than  this,  it  is  not  sufficiently  frozen,  when  harder,  it  is 

[very  difficult  to  cut,  especially  if  the  sections  are  of  considerable 


83.  A  capital   embedding  material,  recommended   by  Professor 

Hamilton,  especially  for  unsoftened  bone  and  other  brittle  substances, 

a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gelatine  (gelatine 

simply  washed,  covered  with  water,  allowed  to  soak  for  twenty-four 

hours,  and  then  heated  in  a  water  bath)  and  gum  and  sugar  solutions. 

A  piece  of  bone,  say,  is  transferred  from  the  gum  and  syrup  solution 

to  the  above  warm  mixture,  where  it  may  remain  for  several  hours 

^^  or  even  days,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool ;  it  is  then  cut  out 

^^Lin  a  square  block  of  the  mixture,   the  whole  being  frozen  on  the 

^^■aretal  disc.     The  sections  are  transferred  at  once  to  a  slide,  and  the 

^^■gelatine  may  be  removed  by  carefully  washing  with  warm  water ;  or 

^^Htfae  section  may  be  stained  and  mounted  with  the  gelatine,  stiil 

^^Bjkeeping  the  tissues  in  situ.     This  method  may  be  used  for  other 

^^Hiissues,  especially  when  immersion  in  ether  or  chloroform  would  act 

^^^■Djuriously  upon  them. 

I.  84.  Hamilton,  to  whom  we  owe  nearly  all  the  good  embedding 

processes  used  in  the  freezing  method,  has  succeeded  in  combining 
the  celloidin  with  the  gum  and  sugar  process.     After  the  tissue  is 
hardened  it  is  placed  (if  it  has  not  already  been  hardened  in  spirit) 
methylated  spirit  for  three  or  four  days,  the  fluid  being  changed 
ily.     It  is  afterwards  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
ilcohol  and  ether,  in  which  it  is  left  for  two  days,  then  from  one  to 
pur  days,  according  to  the  size  of  the  piece  of  tissue,  in  a  syrup  of 
rlloidin,  dissolved  in  equal  parts  of  ether  and  absolute  alcohol, 
pour  a  somewhat  stronger  celloidin  solution  into  a  paper  box 
ior  a  pill  box  and  embed  in  the  centre  of  this  the  piece  of  tissue. 
the  fluid  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time;  until  it 
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partially  hardens  (ihe  longer  it  is  exposed  the  harder  it  ultimate* 
becomes),  then  plunge  the  whole  into  strong  methylated  spirit,  a 
leave  it  until  the  celloidin  is  quite  hard.  This  mass  is  now  soaked 
in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  in  a  mixture  of  gum  and 
syrup  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two.  During  this  btter  part  of  the 
process  the  fluid  may  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  40"  C.  wiih 
advantage,  as  it  then  passes  much  more  readily  into  the  (issues. 
The  procedure  is  afterwards  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
freeiing  method. 


The  F'reezing  Microtome. 


85.  Of  this  there  are  several  very  convenient  forms,  but  it  win 
necessary  here  to  describe  four  only— one  for  ether  freezing,  two 
freezing  with  ice,  and  a  compound  microtome.  For  an  instrument 
which  is  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice,  Cathcart's  ether  micro- 
tome appears  to  be  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  from  the  student's 
point  of  view  it  has  several  very  great  advantages.  It  is  portable, 
very  clean  to  work  with,  its  initial  cost  is  moderate,  and  it  can  be 
very  inexpensively  worked.  It  is  based  on  a  hardwood  frame,  which 
is  firmly  fixed  to  the  table  by  means  of  a  clamp ;  screwed  to  this  is 
a  hollow  cylinder,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  roughened  zinc  plaie. 
On  each  side  of  the  line  plate  is  a  strip  of  glass  cemented  to  the 
wooden  frame.  By  means  of  a  screw  with  a  fine  thread,  the  hollow 
cylinder,  and  with  it  the  zinc  plate,  is  raised  or  lowered  ai  will, 
through  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  A  double  tube  is  intro- 
duced into  the  hollow  cylinder,  through  one  part  of  which  air  is 
driven  by  a  small  indiarubber  ball.  This  stream  of  air  rushing  over 
the  mouth  of  the  second  tube  (which  is  connected  with  a  bottle  of 
ether)  creates  a  vacuum,  and  ether  is  drawn  through  a  small  hole ; 
the  stream  of  air  completely  vaporises  the  elhcr  in  the  chamber 
under  the  r.inc  plate,  the  temperature  of  the  plate  is  very  rapidly  re* 
duccd,  and  the  piece  of  tissue,  fixed  in  position  with  gum  (§  63),  ia 
frozen. 

The  best  instrument  to  use  for  making  the  sections  is  the  blade  of 
a  carpenter's  smoothing  plane,  used  cither  with  or  without  a  wooden 
handle  (recommended  by  Dr.  Del^ptne).     It  works  on  two  glaa. 
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runners,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  blade  comes  in  contact  with  nothing 
but  the  material  to  be  cut,  and  consequently  it  remains  sharp  much 
longer  than  where  there  is  simply  a  hole  in  the  glass  plate,  as  in  some 
of  the  other  microtomes.  The  elevating  screw  is  worked  with  the 
left  hand,  and  the  knife  with  the  right.  In  very  hot  weather  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  stop  cutting  now  and  again,  to  use  the  spray  and 
keep  the  tissue  frozen,  or  the  freezing  apparatus  may  be  handed  over 
to  an  assistant  The  screw  which  raises  the  disc  should  be  lubricated 
with  glycerine,  not  with  oil,  which  freezes  too  readily.^ 

This  instrument  is  valuable  for  the  post  mortem  room;  for 
cutting  hardened  specimens  it  is  also  extremely  useful  and 
economical,  as  pieces  of  tissue  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
may  be  cut  with  the  expenditure  of  little  more  than  a  halfpenny 
worth  of  ether. 

Ice-Freezing  Microtomes. 

86.  Of  these,  Rutherford^s  and  Williams's  are  undoubtedly  the 
best.  Rutherford's  consists  of  a  freezing-box,  covered  with  a  gutta- 
percha non-conductor,  having  an  outflow  pipe  at  one  corner.  This 
box  surrounds  a  well,  in  which  is  placed  a  hollow  cylinder  with  a 
thread  on  the  inner  wall,  and  covered  in  at  the  top  with  a  grooved 
disc  Into  the  hollow  cylinder,  and  into  a  fixed  nut  a  screw  is  so 
fitted  that  when  it  is  turned  the  cylinder  rises  or  falls.  Above  the 
well,  and  partly  covering  it  in,  is  a  metal  plate  covered  with  glass, 
on  which  the  knife  works.  Before  commencing  to  work  with  this 
instrument,  have  ready  some  finely  powdered  ice  or  snow,  some 
coarse  salt,  a  little  glycerine,  some  thick  gum,  a  piece  of  clean  cork 
(a  fresh  cut  surface  of  a  pickle  bottle  cork  answers  very  well),  and  a 
clean  cloth.  Screw  the  cylinder  up  to  the  surface,  take  it  out,  and 
smear  a  very  small  quantity  of  glycerine  over  the  screw  in  the  well, 
on  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  well;   then  screw  down  the  cylinder  until  there  is 


*  This  instrument,  with  all  necessary  apparatus  (except  the  knife,  for  which  an 
extra  charge  is  made),  may  be  obtained  from  A.  Frazer,  Teviot  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, price  17s.  6d.  The  planing-iron  may  be  obtained  for  about  a  shilling  from 
any  tool  warehouse. 
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safEcient  depth  to  take  in  the  tissue.  Fill  the  freezing  box  with 
alternate  layers  of  the  powdered  ice  and  salt,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  drain  freely  open,  and  keep  thoroughly  mixed  until  a  "hoar  frost" 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  gutta-perclia. 
Pour  on  to  the  notched  die  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  a  drop  of  gum 
solution,  made  by  adding  one  part  of  gum  to  two  pans  of  water. 
Remove  the  section  from  the  gum  and  syrup  solution,  and  place  Jt 
on  the  drop  of  gum  as  soon  as  the  first  sign  of  freezing  of  the  gum 
is  seen  at  the  margin.  Hold  it  in  the  required  position  until  it  is 
firmly  fixed.  Then  pour  into  the  well  sufficient  gum  to  cover  the 
specimen  completely;  place  the  cork  over  the  well,  and  keeji  ta 
position  with  a  weight  until  the  freezing  process  is  completed, 
best  knife  to  use  with  this  microtome  is  undoubtedly  the  pUi 
iron,  already  recommended  for  the  Cathcart  microtome.  RemovcT' 
the  sections  from  the  knife  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  treat  U 
below  (g  89). 

Professor  Rutherford  has  recently  devised  an  additional  piece  of 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  tee  microtome  may  be  rapidly 
converted  into  an  ether-freezing 

87.  Williams's  ice-freezing  microtome  (made  by  Swift)  is  aUo  i 
excellent  instrument.     By  the  aid  of  this,  sections  may  be  cut  v< 
rapidly  with  but  little  practice.     The  freezing  box  consists  of  a  roum 
wooden  tub  with  an  outlet  pipe.     The  inner  surface  of  the  box  i 
pitched  or  tarred  to  render  it  water-tight.     In  the  centre  of  this  i 
stout  brass  pillar,  screwed  firmly  down.     On  the  upper  surface  of  il 
pillar,  dies  of  various  sizes  may  be  screwed  for  the  reception  of  targd 
or  smaller  specimens.     Covering  the  box  is  a  lid,  on  which,  embedded 
in  pitch  cement,  is  a  plate  of  glass.     In  the  centre  of  this  lid  i 
round  opening,  through  which  the  die  is  adjusted  to  the  level  of  tbi 
upper  surface  of  the  glass.     The  cutting  part  of  the  apparatus  cd 
aists  of  a  raior,  fitted  into  a  triangular  frame  supported  on  thr« 
legs;  each  leg  is  a  screw,  one  in  front  and  two  behind,  and  1 
raising  or  depressing  these  screws  the  distance  of  the  triangle  froq 
the  plate  may  be  altered  at  will,  and  with  the  triangle,  the  i 
The  edge  of  the  razor  is  thus  let  down  when  the  triangle  is  dept 
in  front,  by  simply  turning  the  front  screw  out  of  the  frames    (Thta 
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instead  of  bringing  the  tissue  up  to  the  razor,  the  edge  of  the  razor 
is  brought  down  to  the  tissue.)  Fill  the  ice-box  with  salt  and  ice, 
layer  upon  layer,  until  the  box  is  full;  in  summer  this  must  be 
carefully  attended  to,  hut  in  winter  the  tissue  will  be  frozen  suffi- 
ciently hard  if  the  box  be  but  half  filled.  Fasten  down  the  lid, 
screw  in  one  of  the  dies,  and  fix  on  to  it  the  tissue  to  be  cut, 
ns  above  described  (§  86).  By  means  of  the  three  screws  bring 
the  razor  down  to  the  level  of  the  tissue,  taking  care  to  have  all 
three  legs  equal  in  length.  Grasp  the  tripod  in  the  two  hands,  and 
with  the  forefinger  give  the  large  head  of  the  screw  at  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  a  turn  through  a  very  small  angle,  and  push  the  frame, 
and  with  it  the  knife,  obliquely  forwards,  keeping  the  three  ivory 
tipped  legs  resting  firmly  on  the  glass  plate.  A  thin  section  will 
thus  be  made,  the  thickness  of  which  is  graduated  by  the  angle 
through  which  the  front  screw  is  turned.  The  thawing  gum  is  quite 
sufficient  to  keep  the  knife  moistened.  Remove  the  sections  with  a 
camel's  hair  pencil. 

Frazer's  Combination  Microtome. 

88.  Frazer  has  succeeded  in  combining  in  a  cheap  and  simple 
form  the  Williams  and  the  Cathcart  microtomes.  His  apparatus 
has  the  additional  advantage  that  it  may  also  be  used  for  making 
sections  of  tissues  embedded  in  paraffin. 

89.  If  the  tissue  is  very  delicate,  the  sections  must  be  transferred 
separately  to  a  glass  slide  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  where 
they  are .  floated  out  and  washed  in  a  mixture  of  methylated  spirit 
one  part,  to  two  parts  of  water.  With  ordinary  tissues,  however,  the 
sections  are  transferred  at  once  to  a  basin  of  water,  where  they  may 
be  left  from  two  to  six  hours  (according  to  the  temperature),  after 
which  the  water  should  be  changed  and  the  sections  left  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  order  that  the  syrup  and  gum  may  be 
thoroughly  washed  out.  If  it  is  then  found  that  air  bubbles  are 
entangled  in  the  sections,  they  should  be  well  washed  in  methylated 
spirit  and  afterwards  in  water.  They  may  be  stained  and  examined 
at  once ;  or  if  this  should  not  be  convenient,  they  may  be  kept  in 
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a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  methylated  spirit  and  glycerine,  or  in 
fluid,  made  as  follows ; — Take  of 

Glycerine 15  parts. 

Water, 15  paits. 

Carbolic  acid  i-ac,         .        .  .1  port. 

In  place  of  this  methylated  spirit  may  be  used,  especially  if  1 
sections  arc  unstained. 

For  the  method  of  cutting  sections  of  whole  organs,  see  Hamilton's 
Pathology,  and  the  author's  paper  in  the  British  Medical  Joumttl, 
vol.  i.,  1888,  p,  737. 


Celloidin  Embedding. 


r  hour^^^ 


90.  Tissues  after  being  hardentd  are  transferred  to 
of  spirit,  then  to  absolute  alcohol,  and  are  placed  for  twenty-four 
or  longer,  according  to  the  size  of  the  blocks,  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  ether.  From  this  they  are  transferred  to  3  very 
thin  celloidin  syrup,  made  by  dissolving  shavings  of  celloidin  in  equal 
parts  of  ether  and  akohot,  then  to  a  stronger,  and,  lastly,  into  a  good 
stiff  syrup  of  the  same  material.  Then  take  a  piece  of  wood  (not 
cork,  which  gives  slightly  in  the  jaws  of  the  clamp)  cut  across 
the  grain,  and  pour  over  this  cross-grained  surface  a  quantity  of 
ether  until  no  more  bubbles  make  their  appearance.  Over  this  pre- 
pared surface  pour  some  of  the  thick  celloidin,  and  on  this  emiied 
the  sonked  tissues.  Bank  up  well  with  the  thick  celloidin  syrup, 
allowing  it  to  dry  for  some  time  until  there  is  a  good  firm  film,  add 
more  celloidin,  again  dry,  and  then  immerse  in  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
methylated  spirit  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  hardened.  This 
method  may  be  used  for  embedding  the  spinal  cord  or  brftin  tissue, 
and  may  also  be  utilised  in  making  large  sections  of  bone. 

91.  Celloidin  embedded  specimens  are  best  cut  imdcr  spirit,  and 
for  this  pur|Jose  I  have  devised  a  modification  of  the  Schaiue 
microtome,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description : —  To  the 
knife-block  that  runs  in  the  groove  I  have  affixed  a  second  be\-elle(l 
plate,  so  adjusted  that  it  throws  down  the  point  of  the  knife  about 
two  inches.  This  bevelled  block  is  sufficiently  long  to  carry  l>oth 
the  knife  ,tnd   the   steadying  clamp  that  runs  to  the  end  of  tlu 
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l)lade.     It  will  be  evident  that  the  knife  will  not  run  parallel  to  the 
round,  but  somewhat  obliquely.     To  the  body  of  the  microtome 
'  there  is  fixed  by  moveable  clamps  a  nickelled  copper  tray,  only  about 
a  (juarter  of  an  inch  deep  where  it  is  attached,  but  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  deep  at    its  outer  iMirt.     In    the   bottom  of  the   tray  is   a 
y  rounded  opening,  five  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  through  which 
1  the  specimen  clamp  passes.     The  space  between  the  margin  of  the 
■  opening  and  the  rod  supporting  the  clamp  is  filled  in  by  an  india- 
rubber  bag  (Nachet's  plan),  fixed  by  a  wire  to  a  flange  around  the 
•■opening,  and  by  a  nut  with  a  washer  around  the  clamp-supporting 
The  tray  is  filled  with  spirit,  which  cannot  escape  except  by 
•i»pecial  laps,  but  the  specimen  can  be  raised  by  means  of  the  screw, 
T  the  indiarubber  bag  allowing  considerable  movement  but  preventing 
llbe  escape  of  the  spirit.     At  one  corner  of  the  tray  is  a  grating  with 
t  tap  beneath  by  which  the  spirit  may  be  drawn  off,  whilst  in  the 
■indiarubber  bag  there  is  also  a  tube  with  a  Mohr's  clip,  through 
which  the  remainder  of  the  spirit  may  be  removed.     At  each  end 
the  body  of  the  microtome  is  a  ring  with  a  binding  screw,  in 
Mrhich  a  rod  may  be  fixed  to  prevent  the  knife  point  or  heel  coming 
'in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  tray.     For  sections  three  or  four 
inches    square    this    arrangement    is    absolutely    necessary.      The 
apparatus  was  made  for  me  by  Hume,  Edinburgh ;  it  may  also  be 

I  obtained  from  A.  H.  Baird,  Edinburgh. 
Serial  Sections  (Celloiuin). 
92,  For  mounting  serial  sections  of  specimens  cut  in  celloidin  I  now 
use  AL  Obregia's  modification  of  Weigert's  method.  ( 1 )  Make  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  candy  in  water,  about  as  thick  as  ordinary  syrup.  To 
30  cc  of  this  add  20  cc.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  and  10  cc.  of  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  dextrine  of  the  consistence  of  syrup.  Spread  a  thin 
layer  of  this  over  a  slide  and  allow  it  to  dry  in  a  warm  place,  protect- 
kiog  it  from  dust ;  keep  for  several  days. 

I      (i)  Dissolve  photoxylin,  6  grms.,  in  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol 

loo  CC,  ether  (pure)   100  cc.  ;  allow  it  to  stand,  and  pour  off  the 

clear    part.      Both   this  and  No.    1    may   be   readily    preserved   in 

Stoppered  bottles.     Celloidin  may  be  used  instead  of  No.  2.     Cut 

\  pieces  of  satin  cooking  paper  (which  is  thin  and  leaves  no  particles 
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on  the  sections)  the  size  of  the  slides,  place  in  a  flat  dish  wiA 
the  smooth  surface  upwards,  and  moisten  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 
Remove  the  sections  with  similar  paper,  and  arrange  on  the  slips  in 
the  dish,  spreading  them  well  out  with  a  pencil  moistened  in  alcohol. 
Then  remove  the  paper  with  its  sections  and  lay  it,  with  the 
sections  upwards,  on  folded  blotting  paper  until  all  fluid  is  absorbed. 
then  place  the  paper,  face  downwards,  on  a  prepared  slide,  so  thai 
sections  come  in  contact  with  the  dextrine;  place  blotting  papet 
over  it,  press  lightly  with  the  finger,  and  remove  the  paper, 
leaving  the  sections  on  the  prepared  layer.  Then  pour  over  the 
slide  solution  No.  z  and  wave  in  the  air  until  all  cloudiness  dis- 
appears. Number,  etc  Put  the  slide  into  pure  water,  which  dissolvts 
ofl"  the  sugar,  when  the  whole  film  comes  easily  away  from  the  glass, 
leaving  one  side  quite  uncovered,  so  that  all  processes  of  staining, 
washing,  and  dehydrating  may  go  on  more  quickly  than  when  both 
surfaces  are  covered  with  a  collodion  film.  For  brain  sections  this  is 
an  exceedingly  good  method,  as  the  medium  is  not  stained  by  eithi 
carmine  or  hematoxylin,  although  it  is  stained  by  aniline  coloi 
which,  however,  may  be  removed  by  means  of  strong  acids. 


Serial  Sections  (Parafkin). 
93.  More  recently  the  paraffin  methods  of  embedding  have  been 
perfected  that  much  lime  may  often  be  saved  by  using  paraffin  when 
it  is  essential  to  obtain  serial  or  specially  thin  sections.  Small  pieces 
of  tissue  that  have  been  well  hardened  and  then  soaked  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  absolute  alcohol  are  immersed  in  dtan,  pure  turpentine, 
placed  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible.  This  is  put  into  a  warm 
chamber,  where  it  is  gradually  healed  up  to  ihe  melting  point  of  the 
paraffin  that  is  used,  and  left  for  from  three  to  twenty-four  hours.  It  it 
then  transferred  directly  to  melted  hard  paraffin  at  53'  C.  (very  delicate 
objects  should  be  passed  through  several  softer  paraffins) ;  the  tisstie 
is  allowed  lo  soak  in  the  melted  paraffin  for  several  hours,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  a  paper  Imat  or  metal  mould  full  of  melted  paraffin. 
It  is  kept  in  position  with  warm  needles  and  is  cooled  rapidly  by 
floating  the  boat  in  water.  There  should  be  no  turpentine  left  in  the 
tissue  or  in  the  paraffin.  \Vhen  the  specimens  are  to  be  stained  in 
bulk  they  should  be  taken  from  75  per  ccni.  spirit,  stained,  and  then 
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passed  through  90  per  cent,  spirit  and  absolute  alcohol,  after  which 
they  are  treated  as  above ;  or  they  may  be  taken  from  the  turpentint; 
and  first  transferred  to  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  paraffin  for 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  they  are  passed  into  pure  paraffin. 

In  place  of  turpentine,  benzol  or  chloroform  may  be  used  in  paraffin 
embedding.  When  the  tissues  have  been  in  absolute  alcohol,  either 
before  or  after  staining,  immerse  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible  or  test- 
tube,  in  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  alcohol.  The  specimen — 
which  at  first  fioats — after  a  time  sinks,  when  the  mixture  should  be 
replaced  by  pure  chloroform.  As  soon  as  the  specimen  again  sinks, 
pour  off  most  of  the  liquid  and  add  to  what  remains  scraps  of  solid 
paraffin;  place  in  a  chamber  heated  to  53°  or  54°  C,  and  gradually 
add  more  paraffin.  Keep  the  specimen  at  the  above  temperature 
DDtil  no  smell  of  chloroform  is  given  off,  then  embed  in  a  paper  boat 
or  metal  mould  as  above  described,  and  cool  at  once  in  water. 
These  paraffin  blocks  are  best  fitted  to  moveable  dies.  Fix  the  die 
in  a  lai^e  cork,  warm  in  a  bunsen  flame,  then  carefully  heat  the 
under  surface  of  the  paraffin  block  and  press  it  firmly  down  on  to 
the  die,  which  should  be  forthwith  plunged  into  cold  water,  this  at 
once  causing  setting  of  the  paraffin  between  the  die  and  the  block. 
Pare  the  block  down  to  a  rectangular  form,  leaving  a  small  border  of  _ 
[larallin  around  the  margins  of  the  tissue. 

\\"here  bones  are  to  be  embedded  softer  paraffin  should  be  used, 
and  where  Webster's  method  of  cutting  large  sections  in  paraffin 
{Laboratory  Rtporh,  R.C.P.Ed.,  vol-  iii.)  is  used,  it  is  always  of  very 
great  advantage  to  embed  in  the  softer  mass. 


94.  -^ny  of  the  microtomes  already  mentioned  may  be  used  for  cut- 
ting these  paraffin  sections.  The  one  that  I  now  use  is  the  Rocking 
microtome  of  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company,  which 
— with  dies  instead  of  a  hollow  tube,  and  some  other  improvements 
suggested  by  G.  Brook  and  myself,  and  carried  out  by  Frazer  of 
Edinburgh  —  is  a  capital  instrument.  The  German  and  French 
makers  also  turn  out  very  good  instruments,  but  they  seem  to  me  to 
have  no  special  advantages  over  the  above,  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  a  description,  as  full  directions  are  sent  out  with 
every  instrument. 
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95.  fixing  serial  stcthns  on  the  slide  where  paraffin  is  used  as  ihe 
embedding  medium,  When  sections  arc  very  friable,  or  when  serial 
sections  are  to  be  made,  it  is  well  to  fix  the  sections  on  the  slide  by 
one  of  the  following  methods. 

Meyer's  method : — Take  of  filtered  white  of  eg^  and  glycerine,  equal 
pans ;  mix  thoroughly,  and  add  a  crystal  of  thymol,  or  salic>-Iic  acid, 
or  some  scraps  of  camphor.  On  the  slide,  in  the  position  in  which 
ihe  sections  are  to  be  fixed,  spread  as  thin  and  equable  a  layer  u 
possible  of  this  mixture,  using  the  edge  of  a  clean  glass  slide  « 
a  kind  of  "  scraper."  Float  out  the  sections  on  warm  water  ( lo'  less 
than  the  melting  point  of  the  paraffin  used),  lay  them  in  the  desired 
position  on  this  film  of  albumen,  and  heat  the  slide  over  a  bunsen 
flame  until  the  albumen  is  fixed  or  coagulated  and  the  paraffin 
melted.  Wash  off  the  melted  paraffin  with  warm  turpentine  or  with 
Persian  naphtha,  pouring  on  several  relays  of  the  fluid  until  the 
whole  of  the  paraffin  is  removed.  Then  immerse  the  slide  with  its 
adherent  sections  first  in  methylated  spirit,  then  in  tuqicnline  or 
clove  oil,  to  gel  rid  of  the  granularity  of  the  albumen,  and  mount 
in  Canada  balsam,  If  the  sections  have  not  already  been  stained 
"in  bulk"  they  may  be  easily  stained  after  the  paraffin  has  been 
dissolved  out  by  the  naphtha  and  they  have  been  washed  in  spirit. 
Hrematoxylin  and  eosine,  borax  carmine  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
tiiaining  reagents  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  sections  arc 
afterwards  dehydrated  thoroughly  with  absolute  alcohol,  cleared  up 
in  clove  oil.  and  mounted  in  Ij^lsam,  or  picroH::annine ;  stained 
specimens  may  be  mounted  in  Farrani's  solution.  Instead  of  using 
albumen  and  glycerine,  the  sections  may  be  arranged  by  means  of 
a  camel  hair  pencil  moistened  with  alcohol  on  a  slide  moistened 
with  alcohol.  The  slide  is  then  warmed  and  the  sections  adhere 
moderately  firmly,  and  on  raising  the  tem|»eniture  still  higher  the 
paraffin  may  be  melted,  after  which  it  may  be  dissolved  off  by  mcam 
of  naphtha,  xylol,  or  turpentine-  The  sections  are  then  rinsed  wi^ 
alcohol  if  they  are  lo  be  stained  on  the  slide,  after  which  the  roetbi 
of  procedure  is  as  above. 


96.  Schallcbaum's  collodion  fixing  method  may  be  used  where  d 
sections   have   been    stained    in   bulk.     A   mixture   of   one 
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collcH^on,  three  parts  clove,  or  lavender,  oi!  is  spread  in  a  very  ihin 
layei  with  a  glass  rod,  or  the  edge  of  a  glass  slide,  on  the  slide,  the 
sections  are  placed  in  position  on  this  and  then  warmed  over  a  water 
bath  or  naked  flame  until  the  dove  oil  has  been  evaporated;  the 
sections  are  then  washed  with  turpentine  to  get  rid  of  the  paraffin, 

I  and  are  mounted  in  benzol  balsam.  If  the  naked  flame  be  used 
the  paraffin  and  clove  oil  may  be  blown  out  of  the  mass  by  means  of 
the  breath  or  of  a  hand  blower  similar  to  that  employed  by  Kuhne  in 
his  staining  and  mounting  manipulations ;  wash  with  turpentine  and 
mount  in  balsam. 

Using  AI.  Obregia's  method  for  sections  cut  in  paraflSn,  they  are 
arranged  on  the  surface  of  the  dried  synip  with  a  camel  hair  pencil, 
flattened  out  and  heated  in  a  warm  chamber  kept  at  57-60'  C.  for 
ten  minutes,  when  the  sections  have  a  tendency  to  become  more 

I  perfectly  spread  out.  The  paraffin  is  first  removed  with  good 
blotting  paper,  then  with  xylol  or  turpentine,  after  which  the  slide 
is  placed  in  absolute  alcohol  for  a  few  minutes,  and  quickly  into 
photoxylin  solutioD ;  drj'  for  ten  minutes,  then  wash  in  water  and 
stain.  To  dehydrate  afterwards  use  95  per  cent,  spirit,  and  to  clear 
use  pure  carbolic  acid  crystals,  i  part,  to  xylol  (pure),  3  parts. 


Methods  of  St.^ining  Sections. 

97.  In  all  cases  sections  should  be  examined  first  unstained  ;  but 
'  the  examination,  if  confined  to  this,  would  be  very  incomplete,  as 
much  may  always  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  tissues  after  they 
have  been  acted  upon  by  various  special  reagents,  ^Vhatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  reagents  employed,  each  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  greater  prominence  special  structures,  or  to  diff'eren- 
tiate  one  tissue  from  the  others  in  which  it  lies.  Thus  it  has  been 
found  that  certain  vital  parts  of  cells  are  more  deeply  stained  by 
most  staining  reagents  (carmine,  etc.)  than  are  the  surrounding 
parts;  that  a  few  reagents,  such  as  picric  acid,  have  a  special  aflSnity 
for  the  formed  material  of  the  cell ;  that  the  cement  substance  be- 
tween cells  may  be  specially  picked  out,  as  by  nitrate  of  silver  ;  or, 
that  certain  parts  may  become  "  cleared  up,"  so  that  other  structures 
may  be  seen  more  distinctly. 


7* 
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In  ihe  following  directions  given  for  staining  tissues  special  pro- 
minence will  be  accorded  to  such  methods  as  are  found  to  be  moM 
useful  to  the  pathological  histologtst,  which  methods,  none  of  them 
ver}-  comphcated,  usually  give  most  satisfactory  results. 


98.  Picro-Carmine. — By  far  the  most  useful  staining  reagent  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  histologist  is  Ranvier's  picrtxaimine 
staining  fluid  or  picro-carminatc  of  ammonia.  When  the  fluid  is 
properly  prepared  and  the  staining  process  is  well  carried  out,  ibt 
most  brilliant  double-staining  effects  are  obtained. 

It  is  prepared  as  follows ; — Take  of 


Pure  carmine,  . 
Strong  ammonia. 
Distilled  water, 


I  part. 
3  parts. 
3  parts. 


I 


Dissolve  the  carmine  in  a  lest  tube  with  the  ammonia  and  water. 
To  this  add  two  hundred  parts  of  a  cold,  saturated,  and  filtered 
solution  of  picric  acid,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Place  the  fluid  in  « 
basin  and  coi'er  with  a  clock  glass  (with  the  concave  surface  upwards 
to  keep  out  dust,  and  to  allow  of  Ihe  moisture  falling  back  into  the 
basin,  so  that  the  exposure  to  the  sunlight  may  he  prolonged),  and 
allow  it  to  evaporate  in  strong  iunlight,  testing  il  evtrj-  few  days  by 
staining  a  section  of  skin,  until  the  nuclei  and  fibrous  tissue  arc 
stained  distinctly  pink,  and  the  epithelial  cells,  especially  those  of 
the  homy  layer,  are  stained  yellow.  The  best  double-staining  is 
usually  given  before  the  fluid  has  evaporated  down  to  half  its  bulk, 
and  at  this  stage  it  is  sometimes  found  that  crystals  of  picric  acid 
are  deposited  in  the  tissues.     To  obviate  this,  it  is  necessary  to  add 

n  or  twenty  parts  of  distilled  water  to  the  fluid  that  remains.  To 
«nt  the  growth  of  fungi  add  from  two  to  six  drops  of  i-»o  car- 
c  BCid  solution  to  each  ounce  of  the  fluid  ;  filter,  and  keep  in  a 
glass  -  stoppered  bottle.  Some  workers  use  the  fluid  without  any 
evaporation  at  all.  and  appear  to  obtain  fairly  satisfactor>'  results. 

To  stain  a  section,  lay  it  out  flat  on  the  glass  slip  (S  40),  dnin 
off  the  superfluous  water,  and  run  several  drops  of  the  staining 
fluid  (not  diluted)  over  it ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  from  three  to  five 
minutes  exposed  to  sunlight,  covered  with  a  watch-glass  to  keep  offv 
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f  the  dust.     (In  winter   it  is  well  to  warni  the  slide  on  which  the 
on   is  being  stained  gently  over  a  spirit  lamp,  as  slight  he.it 
causes  the  tissues  to  slain  both  more  rapidly  and  more  brilliantly.) 

Do  not  wash  the  section,  but  simply  run  off  the  superfluous  fluid 
by  tilting  the  slide:,  and  then  wipe  round  the  section  with  the  thumb, 
I  or  with  a  very  soft  clean  cloth ;  but  be  careful  not  to  remove  the 
I  whole  of  the  staining  fluid,  as  any  slight  excess  is  gradually  taken 
^  up  by  the  tissues  after  the  section  has  been  mounted  either  in 
Farrant's  solution  (g  152)  or  in  glycerine  (§  151),  to  which  from 
one  to  five  per  cent,  of  formic  acid  has  been  added.  The  full 
effects  of  the  stain  are  not  seen  at  first,  but  after  the  section  has 
been  mounted  for  two  or  three  days,  especially  if  a  small  quantity 
of  the  staining  fluid  has  been  left  on  the  section,  and  if  the  slide 
has  lieen  kept  in  a  warm  place,  a  beautiful  selective  double-stain  is 
found.  Tissues  of  high  vitality  and  fibrous  tissue  are  stained 
brilliant  crimson  or  pink,  whilst  the  formed  materia!  of  epithelial 
cells,  elastic  tissue,  and  dead  material  are  stained  yellow.  Thus,  in 
a  section  of  the  skin,  the  homy  layer,  the  stratum  Malpighii,  hairs 
and  muscles,  are  stained  various  shades  of  yellow,  whilst  the  nuclei 
of  ihe  cells  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  are  stained  crimson, 
as  also  is  the  tissue  of  the  cutis  vera.  In  a  section  of  a  scirrhous 
cancer  the  stroma  assumes  a  delicate  pink  stain,  the  indifferent 
tissue,  which  is  made  up  of  rapidly  proliferating  connective  tissue 
corpuscles  and  leucocytes,  takes  on  a  rich  crimson  colour,  whilst 
the  cancer  cells  are  stained  yellow,  the  nuclei  appearing  of  the  same 
-  tint  as  the  cells  of  the  indifferent  tissue. 

In  a  tubercle  "  follicle "  the  double-staining  also  comes  out  well. 
The  centre  of  the  giant  cell  lakes  on  a  canary  yellow  colour ; 
surrounding  this  is  usually  a  zone  of  nuclei  stained  brilliant  orange- 
red,  and  outside  this  again  is  the  reticulum  with  the  endothelioid 
cells  stained  crimson  ;  the  condensed  fibrous-looking  capsule  at  the 
periphery  being  stained  pink,  and  the  small  round  cells  much  as  in  the 
indifferent  tissue  of  the  scirrhous  cancer.  When  caseation  has  com- 
menced in  the  centre,  the  yellow  mass  assumes  a  somewhat  granular 
appearance  and  loses  its  brightness.  When  it  is  wished  to  mount 
rhe  section  in  Canada  balsam,  special  precautions  have  to  be  taken 
lain  the  picric  acid  stain.     Stain  the  section  for  a  longer  time,  as 
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much  as  an  hour  being  sometimes  necessary  ;  then  wash  in  glycerine 
to  which  1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added,  and  thai 
has  been  tinged  with  picric  acid ;  dehydrate  with  alcohol,  also 
coloured  with  picric  acid,  clear  in  clove  oil,  and  mount  in  balsam. 
For  some  purposes  this  gives  very  good  results,  but  it  is  aot  so 
generally  useful  as  the  Karrant's  method. 

99.  Picro-lithia  Carmine. — In  place  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  Itthia 

may  be  used  to  hold  the  carmine  in  solution.     It  is  prepared  «»^^^ 

follows  —  ^^H 

Pure  carmine, i'5  parts.         ^^^k 

Saturated  watery  solution  of  carbonate  of  lithia,  loo  pans.  ^^^ 
Saturated  watery  solution  of  picric  acid,         .      aoo  pans. 

The  fluid  is  ready  for  use  at  once,  but  should  always  be  filtered 

before  it  is  used. 

100.  Car/nine  staining  fluid  is  especially  useful  for  sections  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  for  structures  in  which  are  considerable 
quantities  of  fibrous  tissue.  As  a  staining  reagent  for  most  tissues, 
it  has  been  superseded  by  logn-ood  and  picro-carmine.      To  prepare 

it,  take  of  ^^ 

Pure  carmine, i  part.  ^^| 

Strong  ammonia, i  part.  ^^| 

Water, 50  jiarts.  ^* 

'I'ritumte  the  carmine  in  a  mortar,  add  sufficient  water  to  form  a 
]iaste,  and  then  add  the  ammonia,  when  the  paste  will  at  once  turn 
from  n  bright  red  to  almost  black  if  the  carmine  is  pure.  Add  the  - 
rest  of  the  water,  and  keep  the  solution  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle 
in  which  is  suspended  a  piece  of  camphor. 

After  carefully  washing  out  picric  acid  or  any  of  the  chromaies,  a 
section  may  lie  stained  rapidly  by  spreading  it  out  on  the  glass  slide, 
(g  40),  and  running  a  drop  or  two  of  the  solution  over  it ;  allow  it  to 
stand  for  from  three  to  five  minutes,  and  then  wash   in  water  for 
3  couple  of  seconds,  and  rapidly  transfer  to    acidulated  water  (eight 
drops  of  acetic  acid  to  a  pint  basinful  of  water).      This  last  part  of  ^^ 
the  operation  must  never  be  neglected,  as  the  carmine  is  held  ia^^l 
solution  by  an  alkaline  fluid,  and  is  only  precipitated  in  the  tissUH^^H 
when  the  fluid  is   rendered  acid.     Where  the  slain  is  propeit|^^H 
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selective,  the  nuclei  and  fully  formed  fibrous  tissue  are  stained 
carmine  and  a  delicate  pink  respectively;  other  formed  material 
remains  unstained,  or  is  only  slightly  tinted.  The  axis  cylinders  of 
medullated  nerve  fibres  are  stained  brilliant  carmine,  as  are  also 
the  nerve  cells  of  the  cord,  etc.,  the  latter  not  so  deeply.  A 
more  selective  stain  is  obtained  by  staining  the  sections  slowly  in 
a  watery  solution.  The  sections  are  afterwards  treated  in  the 
same  way.  The  sections  so  stained  may  be  mounted  in  glycerine 
or  Farrant's  solution  (§  152),  or  when  it  is  wished  to  clear  up  the 
section  still  further  it  may  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  (§  155). 

101.  Alum  carmine  sometimes  gives  very  good  results,  but  it  is  as  a 
rule  a  somewhat  disappointing  stain.     Method  of  preparation  : — 

Dissolve  carmine  (pure),  ....         2  parts. 

And  alum, .6  parts. 

In  water,  ...     100  parts. 

Boil  for  an  hour,  allow  to  cool,  and  filter.  Add  a  crystal  or  two  of 
thymol. 

Sections  may  be  left  in  this  ten  minutes  or  twenty-four  hours  as 
they  never  over  stain;  wash  thoroughly  in  water  and  mount  in 
balsam. 

102.  Borax  carmine.  For  a  good  differential  stain,  borax  carmine  is 
one  of  the  best  that  can  be  used,  especially  as  it  may  also  be  used 
for  staining  in  bulk  specimens  that  have  been  fixed  in  nitric  acid  and 
hardened  in  methylated  spirit  or  absolute  alcohol. 

Borax, 2  parts. 

Distilled  water, 50  parts. 

Boil,  and  add  while  boiling,  carmine  \\  parts;  continue  the  boil- 
ing for  10  minutes.  Allow  to  cool  and  add  equal  bulk  of  70  per 
cent  alcohol  in  distilled  water.  Allow  to  stand  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  filter  before  using.  Small  pieces,  or  sections,  are  left  in 
this  until  they  are  sufficiently  deeply  stained,  and  then  decolorised  for 
from  two  to  three  minutes  for  sections,  or  sixteen  to  eighteen  minutes 
for  blocks  in  the  following : — 

Alcohol, 70  cc. 

Distilled  water, 30  cc. 

Hydrochloric  acid,    .  ...         .         4  drops. 
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Then  place  in  methylated  spirit  for  an  hour,  and  in  absolute  alcohol 
for  twenty-four  hours,      l.eave  in  clove  oil  over  night  (until  il  siolu, 
when  it  is  sufficiently  cleared  up).      Then  put  into  pure  turpcnt 
or  embed,  as  above,  in  paraffin  (g  93).     Sections  stained  in 
carmine  may  be  afterwards  stained  with  Ehrlich's  hxmaioxyli 
very  good  results. 


103,  Logwood  Staining  Fluid. — This  is  especially  useful  for  bringing 
out   the   nuclear  structures  in  the  tissues,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  that  it  also  stains  the  protoplasm  of  cells  slightly,  and 
fibrillar  elements  in  tlie  tissues.     It  may  be  made  in  any  of 
following  ways : — Take  of 

(n)  Extract  of  hematoxylin,    ...        3  parts. 

Alum, 1  part. 

Cilycerine, lOO  ports. 

Water,  .....  400  parts. 
Mix  the  extract,  alum,  and  water,  and  allow  to  stand  for  four 
shaking  well  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Add  the  glycerine,  and  boil 
down  to  five-sixths  of  its  original  bulk,  throwing  in  two  or  three 
grains  of  alum,  whereupon  the  colour  becomes  much  more  brilliaoL 
Add  a  crystal  of  thymol  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
fluid. 

(/)  Cook's  method  of  making  logwood  solution,  which  is  also  an 
exceedingly  good  one.     Take  of 

Extract  of  hematoxylin,    ...         6  parts. 

Alum, 6  parts. 

Cupric  sulphate,       .         .        .        .         i  part 

I>istilled  water,  ....  40  parts. 
(Great  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  ingredients  contain  any 
trace  of  iron.)  Grind  the  alum  and  cupric  sulphate  in  a  mortar,  and 
add  ihc  extract  of  tuematoxylin,  mix  thoroughly,  and  add  sufficient 
water  to  form  a  thin  paste.  I.£ave  this  for  one  or  two  days,  add  the 
remainder  of  the  water,  and  filter. 

{,()  Barreii  prepares  a  very  good  logwood  slain  as  follows  •.— 

Common  extract  of  luematoxylin,  6  parts. 

Benzoate  of  soda,     ....        4  parts. 

Distilled  water,  .  200  parts. 
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EMi:(  and  allow  to  stand  for  one  day,  then  add  lo  grammes  of  potash 
lialum;  filler  as  required,  using  equal  pans  of  stain  and  of  distilled 
Vvaler;  stain  for  five  minutes.  The  great  advantage  of  this  fluid  is 
I  that  it  is  ready  for  use  twenty-four  hours  after  the  ingredients  are 
I  'Boixed.  Add  a  cr^-stal  of  lh)-mo],  dissolved  in  alcohol,  to  prevent 
ithe  formation  of  fungi.' 

I  stain  sections,  filter  about  half  a  drachm  of  (n)  or  ten  drops  of 
F(A)  [to  {h)  add  half  a  drachm  of  distilled  water]  into  a  vratch-glass  ; 
allow  the  sections  to  remain  for  about  three  or  four  minutes  in  (a), 
or  half  a  minute  in  (i) ;  wash  well  in  water,  and  mount  in  Canada 
balsam  (§  155). 

INott, — Never  put  more  than  two  or  three  sections  at  a  time  into 
the  watch-glass,  or  they  cling  together,  and  are  un- 
equally stained.  Should  the  staining  be  too  intense, 
place  the  sections  in  a  watch-glass,  pour  a  few  drops 
of  strong  acetic  acid  over  them,  then  wash  thoroughly 
and  mount.  V.  Kahldcn  recommends  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  rid  of  "over  stain,"  sections  should  be 
washed  thoroughly  in  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  acetic 
acid,  and  then  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  dis- 
tilled water. 
(d)  For  many  kinds  of  work  Ehrlich's  acid  hematoxylin  is  greatly  to 
be  recommended,  especially  as  a  ground  work  for  double  and  triple 
stainiogi  Dissolve  hematoxylin,  t  parts,  in  60  parts  absolute 
alcohol.  To  this  add  6  parts  of  glycerine  and  60  parts  of  water,  both 
of  which  are  previously  saturated  with  alum,  and  3  parts  of  glacial 
acetic  acid.  The  great  advantage  of  this  solution  is  that  it  does  not 
cause  over  staining  nearly  so  readily  as  some  of  the  other  hematoxylin 
^^^L  preparations.  It  should  be  kept  exposed  lo  the  light  for  three  or 
^^^B  four  weeks,  and  then  carefully  filtered  before  being  used. 

]  104.  Eosittt  used  as  a  one-tenth  per  cent,  solution  gives  a  beauti- 

fully ttanspareni  stain,  and  one  which  will  remain  unaltered  for  a 
considerable  length  of  lime.  It  may  be  used  in  watery  solution, 
especially  for  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  etc.,  or  as  an  alcoholic 
solution  for  staining  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles.     It  stains  nucle 

'  A  very  good  logwooil  sloiniag  fluid  ii  made  by  Majtindale,  I 
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pink,  but  these  are  better  brought  out  by  exposure  of  the  s 
the  action  of  the  logwood  staining  fluid  (§  103)  for  a  few  i, 
after  they  have  been  stained  with  the  eosine  solution. 

To  stain  with  cosine,  filter  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  into  a  watch- 
glass  containing  distilled  water ;  place  the  sections  in  this,  uid  allow 
them  to  remain  for  a  minute  or  two.  ^Vash  In  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid.  Mount  in  Farranl's  solution  (g  162),  acidu- 
lated glycerine  (g  161),  or  balsam  (§  155). 


106.  Eosinated  Hamatoxylie  Glycerine. — This  reagent,  as  recom- 
mended by  J.  Renaut,  appears  to  be  specially  useful  for  staining 
specimens  hardened  in  chromic  acid  compounds,  or  in  osmic  add, 
which  ore  not  well  stained  by  carmine  and  picro-carmine.  It  is  a 
dilTerential  stain  which  in  many  respects  is  equal  to  picro-carmine. 

The  protoplasm  of  muscular  tissue  takes  on  the  eosine,  and  is 
coloured  bright  rose,  the  nuclei  a  deep  violet ;  red  blood  corpuscles 
are  stained  brick  red  ;  axis  cylinders  of  nerves,  violeL 

Prepare  the  solution  as  follows: — Take  300  grammes  of  neutral 
viscid  glycerine  and  saturate  it  with  potash  alum,  warming  ihc 
solution  gently  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool.  I'o  this  add,  drofi  by 
drop,  a  concentrated  watery  solution  of  eosine,  until  a  sli^t  opacitjr 
npi>ears. 

If  a  deeper  eosine  stain  is  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
ordinary  glycerine,  saturated  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  alum 
saturated  solution,  until  the  required  tint  is  obtained.  Filter  by 
means  of  an  exhaust  filler  through  fine  paper,  supported  by  a  platinuin 
cone  or  well  pierced  parchment  paper.  This  fluid  should  ha\'e  a 
rose  colour  by  Uansmitted  light,  and  a  peculiar  fluorescent  yellow 
green  by  reflected  light. 

To  this  solution  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  concentrated  solution  of 
hematoxylin   in    alcohol,   gently  warmed   and   shaken    to 
saturation. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  hematoxylin  should  be  added  to 
eosinated  glycerine  until  the  mixture  becomes  a  "beautiful  ri< 
purple,"  but    still    retains    the    green    fluorescence.      Should    the 
fluorescence  disappear,  more  eosinated   glycerine  must  be  added, 
until  the  green  colour  is  again  distinctly  seen.      Filter, 
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flasks  covered  with  perforated  paper.  "  At  the  end  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  when  alt  smell  of  alcohol  has  disappeared,  filter  again  as 
above,  and  preserve  the  fluid  in  stoppered  bottles." 

Sections  hardened  in  the  chroraates  may  be  stained  in  from  five  to 
ten  minutes,  but  those  hardened  in  osmic  acid  require  a  longer  lime 
— one  to  six  hours.  The  fluid  may  be  used  as  a  mounting  fluid,  the 
cover  glasses  being  held  in  position  by  Canada  balsam,  or  some  other 
cement. 

Sections  may  also  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  if  they  are  first 
washed  in  a  weak,  watery  (distilled)  solution  of  eosinc,  and  then 
cleared  up  in  eosinated  alcohol  and  oil  of  cloves,  in  which  one 
per  1000  of  eosine  has  been  dissolved ;  or  camphor  mounting 
fluid  saturated  with  eosine  may  be  used.  For  specimens  to  be 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  however,  this  method  has  no  special 
advantages. 

Specimens  which  have  been  hardened  in  osmic  acid  become  black- 
ened after  a  time,  but  the  violet  and  rose  colours  may  be  restored  by 
L  passing  under  the  cover  glass  a  drop  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  formic 
I  acid  to  100  jwrts  of  glycerine,  the  formic  glycerine  being  replaced  by 
*    bsematoxylic  glycerine,  either  pure  or,  if  the  rose  colour  is  not  deep 
enough,  mixed  with  eosinated  glycerine. 

Hasmatoxylic  glycerine  is  prepared  by  adding  a  saturated  solution 
of  "hEmatoxyhn"  to  glycerine  saturated  with  potash  alum,  as 
above  described.  When  the  required  strength  is  attained,  the  hquid 
should  still  be  quite  clear,  and  on  being  mixed  with  water  there 
should  be  no  precipitation  of  violet  granules.  If  these  appear,  add  a 
little  more  glycerine.  Filter,  and  keep  in  flasks  protected  from  dusl, 
but  to  which  air  is  allowed  to  gain  access.  This  fluid  serves  as 
a  very  good  and  clean  logwood  stain. 


106.  MetkylaniliiK  violet  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  aniline 
dyes,  especially  to  the  pathological  hisiologtst.  With  certain  normal 
tissues  il  gives  a  double  stain,  and  in  tissues  in  which  there  is  waxy 
degeneration  the  affected  parts  are  most  accurately  diff'erentiated  from 
the  normal  tissues.  It  may  be  used  as  a  strong  watery  solution,  but  by 
far  the  best  and  most  reliable  preparation  is  the  "Telegraphen  Tinte," 
prepared  by  A.  !-eonhardi  of  Dresden.     The  sections  arc  placed  in  a 
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watch-glass,  with  about  half  a  drachm  of  the  staining  fluid  of  the 
solution  of  either  the  ordinary  methylanihne  violet  or  of  the  ink,  of 
such  a  strength  that  when  held  up  before  the  window  in  a  three-quani 
inch  lest  tube,  light  is  allowed  to  pass  readily.  Leave  the  sections 
this  for  two  or  three  minutes ;  then  wash  well  in  water  for  half 
and  mount  in  glycerine,  either  pure,  or,  as  recommended  by  Cor 
shghtly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  Farrani's  solution  may  also 
used  as  a  mounting  medium.  With  any  of  the  above  media  the  stai 
ing  is  retained  for  a  considerable  time.  Do  not  use  dammar  or  Cjiiada 
balsam,  as  both  the  clove  oil  and  alcohol  dissolve  out  the  colour,  and 
even  the  chloroform  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  solvent  for  the 
dammar  or  balsam  dissolves  out  the  methylaniline  freely,  so  that  the 
colour,  especially  where  the  section  has  been  imperfectly  washed, 
is  gradually  discharged  from  the  tissue,  is  diffused,  and  the  scL-tioa 
becomes  blurred  and  muddy  looking.  Methyl  violet  givi 
reactions,  a  red  violet  and  a  blue  violet ;  these  are  ver>-  well  seen 
hyaline  cartilage,  where  the  matrix  takes  on  the  red  violet  stain, 
the  cells  the  blue  violet ;  or  again,  in  "waxy  degeneration,"  where 
the  "  waxy  "  malerial  takes  on  the  red  violet  stain,  whilst  the  healthy 
tissues  take  on  a  blue  colour,  in  some  instances  almost  a  slaty  blue. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  to  mount  these  stained  sections  at  once^ 
they  may  be  kept  m  preservative  fluid  (g  89),  but  not  in  alcohol, 
which  dischai^cs  most  of  the  colour  from  the  tissues;  even 
which  remains  being  too  diffuse.  For  fresh  tissues,  epithelial 
tures,  salivary  corpuscles,  or  cells  from  the  vagina  or  urethra, 
extremely  useful.  Used  as  a  dilute  watery  solution  (one  or 
cent),  it  brings  out  nuclei  and  connective  tissue  corpuscles, 
tissues  stained  with  methyl  violet  should  be  niounted  in  "a  saiurai 
watery  solution  of  potassic  acetate."  Methyl  violet  is  also  useful 
a  staining  reagent  for  micrococci  and  bacteria,  which  take  up  the  stain 
and  retain  it  flrmly,  even  when  washed  in  alcohol ;  so  that  sections 
containing  such  oi^anisms  may  be  mounted  in  glycerine  or  Farrant's 
solution,  after  they  have  been  well  washed  in  very  dilute  acetic  add,  or 
they  may  be  washed  in  alcohol,  clarified  with  clove  oil  and  turpentii 
and  then  mounted  in  dammar  mounting  fluid  or  Canada  balsam  ({II 
Thicrfclder  recommends  that  specimens  in  which  waxy  dc^eneni 
>  present  sliould  first  be  stained  with  the  methyl  violet,  and 
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washed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  which  discharge^ 
most  of  the  colour  from  the  normal  tissues,  leaving  them  a  dull  slaty 
grey,  but  intensifies  or  brightens  the  red  violet  stain  of  the  waxy 
tissues. 

107.  Iodine  staining  solution  is  made  by  adding  water  to  tincture  of 
iodine  until  it  is  about  the  colour  of  a  very  dark  sherry  or  brown 
vinegar.  It  should  never  be  very  strong  for  microscopic  work. 
Waxy  tissues  stained  with  this  reagent  appear  rich  mahogany  brown 
when  the  section  is  examined  by  reflected  light,  the  normal  tissues 
yellow;  when  examined  by  transmitted  light,  however,  the  waxy 
material  assumes  a  lighter  yellow  than  the  surrounding  healthy 
tissues,  than  which  it  is  much  more  translucent.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  granules  of  glycogen  in  liver  cells  assume  the 
same  mahogany  brown  colour  when  stained  with  iodine  solution, 
as  do  also  some  of  the  cells  in  growing,  bone.  To  stain  a  section, 
place  it  in  a  watch-glass,  and  pour  over  it  a  small  quantity  of  the 
solution ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  ten  minutes ;  wash  rapidly  in  water, 
and  mount  in  iodine  mounting  fluid  (see  below) — never  in  Farrant's 
solution  or  glycerine,  or  the  staining  fades,  the  iodine  diffusing 
rapidly  into  the  mounting  medium.  Another  method  may  be  used : 
the  section  is  floated  out  on  a  slide,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid 
is  dropped  on  with  the  glass  rod ;  this  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  a  drop  of  the  mounting  fluid  is  added,  and  the  cover 
glass  is  lowered  on  to  the  specimen.  Where  iodine  is  used  the  solu- 
tion in  which  the  section  is  mounted  must  be  kept  saturated  with 
iodine,  and  as  this  is  ver)'  volatile,  the  cover  glass  must  be  at  once 
cemented  with  French  glue,  Canada  balsam,  or  some  such  cementing 
substance. 

To  make  the  iodine  mounting  fluid,  take  of 

Liquor  iodi.  (B.P.),       ....  3^  parts. 

Glycerine, 6    parts. 

Water, 6    parts. 

Mix,  and  add,  carefully  picked  gum  arabic, 

about, 6    parts. 

Keep  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  stirring  or  shaking  regularly,  until  the 
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yhole  of  the  gum  is  dissolved.     Allow  the  fluid  to  stand  antit 
bubbles  have  risen  to  the  surface,  and  then  decant  into  a   small 
stoppered    bottle   to   which    a   glass   rod    is   fused    (^    162). 
fluid   is  used  as  a   preserving  medium   for  sections  stained 
iodine. 


I^ 


108.  To  obtain  the  blue  reaction  with  todint  and  sulffturif  add  in 
waxy  organs,  treat  the  sections  in  a  test  glass  with  a  sherry  coloured 
watery  solution  of  iodine  for  about  half  an  hour  ;  then  immcr^ 
them  in  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  until  the  blue  colour 
makes  its  appearance.  Mount  in  glycerine  (§  151),  or  Farranin 
solution  (§  152).  This  is  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  waxy 
material,  but  unfortunately  it  succeeds  only  in  some  cases,  thot^h 
in  the  hands  of  some  observers  extremely  satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained. 

109.  Mfthyl  greti.^As  a  one  per  cent,  watery  solution  this  gives  a 
beautiful  rose  pink  reaction  with  waxy  material,  staining  the  nomul 
tissue  a  bluish  green.  Bolles  I.ce  points  out  that  this  reagent  has 
several  additional  advantages.  It  does  not  oversUin ;  it  is  very 
|)enetrating,  kills  cells  instantly  without  causing  swelling  ot  other 
change  of  form,  and  presenes  them  for  several  hours.  It  may  also 
with  advantage  be  combined  with  weak  solutions  (■!  to  i  per  cent) 
of  osmic  acid,  by  which  mixture  tissues  are  Iwth  fixed  and  double 
stained.  Mount  in  xylol  balsam  (§  156),  but  remember  that  alcohol 
dissolves  out  this  stain  very  rapidly,  hence  the  section  should  not 
remain  very  long  in  this  fluid,  nor  should  it  remain  long  in  the  cIi 
oil,  which  also  quickly  discharges  the  colour. 


110.  OimU  add,  perlia)}s  the  most  delicate  of  all  staining  rcagCRts, 
is  invaluable  for  suining  fat  and  nerve  hhrcs.  It  may  be  kept  as  a 
one  per  cent,  watery  solution,  made  by  breaking  the  gbss  tube  in 
which  it  is  supplied  in  a  mortar,  and  triturating  with  one  hundred 
parts  of  distilled  water.  It  should  Ik  ke^it  cool  tn  a  glass^^toppered 
Iwttlc,  well  protected  from  the  light  by  a  covering  of  brown  [uper 
closely  gummed  to  the  bottle.  It  may  afterwards  be  diluted  u 
required. 

When  required  as  a  staining  reagent  it  is  used  as  a  one-twelfth  to 
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one-sixth  per  cent,  solution.  The  sections  to  be  stained  are  placed 
in  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  carefully  protected  from  the  light, 
and  left  for  from  one  to  twelve  hours,  after  which  they  are  washed  in 
distilled  water,  and  mounted  in  Farrant's  solution  (§  152),  or  glycerine 
(§  151) ;  never  in  Canada  balsam  or  dammar.  This  staining  reagent 
blackens  fat,  the  myeline  of  white  nerve  fibres,  the  outlines  of  fibres 
and  cells,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  substance  of  these  structures 
a  greenish  grey  or  olive  green  tinge. 

111.  Aniline  blue  black  is  especially  useful  for  staining  sections  of 
the  nerve  centres,  bringing  into  special  prominence  the  nerve  cells, 
which  are  stained  a  slaty  blue  colour. — (Bevan  Lewis.) 

It  is  made  as  follows : — Take  of 

Aniline  blue  black,         ....  i  part. 

Water,   .......         40  parts. 

Dissolve  and  add  rectified  spirit,     .  100  parts. 

Keep  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  filter  a  few  drops  into  a  watch-glass,  and 
add  eight  or  ten  volumes  of  alcohol.  Stain  the  section  from  a  half 
to  three  minutes,  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  155).  For  ordinary 
tissues  use  a  one  per  cent,  watery  solution,  allow  the  sections  to 
remain  in  this  for  a  few  minutes,  and  mount  in  balsam.  If  the  stain- 
ing is  too  deep,  Stirling  recommends  soaking  of  the  sections  for  a 
time  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  chloral  hydrate. 

112.  Bevan  Lewis'  special  method  of  staining  fresh  nerve  tissues : — 
Freeze  a  piece  of  fresh  brain  or  cord  in  gum  on  an  ether  microtome. 
Cut  sections  and  remove  them  one  by  one  into  cold  water,  from 
which  spread  out  at  once  on  a  glass  slide.  With  a  pipette  pour  on 
each  a  few  drops  of  two  per  cent,  osmic  acid  solution,  leave  the 
sections  in  this  from  one  to  two  minutes,  then  wash  thoroughly  in 
water,  and  stain  on  the  slide  with  the  one  per  cent,  watery  solution 
of  aniline  blue  black  for  one  or  two  hours.  Examine  at  once  or 
mount  in  acetate  of  potash  or  glycerine.  Sections  which  are  to  be 
mounted  in  balsam  should  first  be  well  washed  in  water  then 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  (well  protected  from  the  dust),  covered 
with  balsam  and  mounted. 

113.  Gentian  violet^  as  recommended   by  Weigert  for  staining 
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tubercle  bacilli,  is  prepared  by  adding  twelre  parts  of  a  n»o  per  cent 
watery  solution  of  gentian  nolet  to  one  hundred  parts  of  a  aattirated 
solution  of  aniline  oil  water.  _ 

To  prepare  this  saturated  aniline  oil  water,  take  of  H 

Aniline  oil, i  patt.  V 

Distilled  water, 3  parts. 

Shake  well  eiery  half  hour  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  decant  ibe 
water  as  the  oil  settles  to  the  bottom.  The  commercial  aniline  m 
about  a  twelfth  of  the  price,  but  it  ts  said  not  to  answer  the  put- 
pose  so  well.  For  ordinary  staining  with  gentian  violet,  a  two  per 
cent  water}'  solution,  to  which  is  added  a  crystal  or  two  of  thymol 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  may  be  used.  When  mounting  in  xylol  or 
benzol  balsam,  do  not  leave  the  section  too  long  in  either  the  a 
or  the  oil  of  cloves,  both  of  which  reagents  dissolve  out  the  staini 
fluid  very  rapidly. 

114.  Fttchsitt.^K  concentrated  water)-  solution  of  acid  fuchsin"' 
should  also  be  prepared  by  those  who  intend  to  investigate  the 
pathology  of  the  nene  centres.  The  method  of  staining  these 
tissues  with  fuchsin  will  be  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  qiecial 
staining  methods,  and  the  t-arious  methods  of  suining  bacilli  will 
also  be  more  fully  described. 

Basic  fuchsin  is  now  used  instead  of  magenta  for  staining  tuber(!(e 
tiacilli,  cells,  fibrous  tissue,  blood  corpuscles,  &c. 

116,  Bismarek  h-on-n,  prepared  as  follows,  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
contrast  slain,  and  is  also  invaluable  for  staining  sections  of  booc  and 
young  granulation  tissue.     Take  of 

Bismarck  (aniline)  brown,        ...  1  [>art.  H 

Alcohol  anhyd., 10  parts.         V 

Distilled  water, 100  parts. 

The  sections  must  be  stained  slowly,  and  the  water  in  which  the 
staining  fluid  is  su.<ipended  should  contain  about  ten  [wr  cent  of 
methylated  spirit.  Make  a  straw-coloured  solution,  and  allow  tlic 
sections  to  remain  in  this  for  several  days.  Mount  in  Canada 
balsam  (i  155).      Where  used  as  a  contrast  stain,  i>our  a  few  d 
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of  the  strong  soiution  into  a  watch-glass,  and  allow  the  section  to 
remain  in  this  for  about  ten  minutes.  This  gives  a  very  transparent 
brown  colour  to  the  nuclei  and  the  margins  of  the  cells,  leaving  the 
protoplasm  almost  unstained. 

This  reagent  may  be  used  as  a  glycerine  (two  to  four  per  cent.) 
solution.  Heat  the  Bismarck  brown  with  glycerine  in  a  test  tube,  then 
1  allow  to  cool,  stain  the  section  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  more,  wash 
I  well  in  distilled  water  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam.  It  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage  to  allow  the  section  or  cover-glass  on  which 
is  the  dried  film  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  before  transferring  it  to  the  staining  fluid. 

When  time  is  an  element  of  importance,  a  stronger  solution  may 
be  obtained  by  making  the  solution  in  boiling  water  or  in  40 
per  cent,  alcohol,  either  of  which  will  take  up  2-3  per  cent,  of  the 
Bismarck  brown.  Such  a  solution  will  stain  sections  in  about  five 
minutes,  and  will  also  allow  of  their  being  washed  with  absolute 
alcohol. 

116.  Mtthylent  blue  is  used  as  a  contrast  stain;  it  is  also  a  very 
good  stain  for  muscle  fibre. 

To  prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  methylene  blue,  take  o£ 

Methylene  blue, 1  part. 

Alcohol  anhyd., rj  parts. 

Distilled  water, 35  parts. 

AVhen  the  fluid  is  to  be  used,  dilute  with  about  five  times  its  volume 
of  water.  Mount  muscle  stained  by  this  method  in  glycerine  (§  161), 
or  Fairant's  solution  (§  152). 

It  may  also  be  used  as  a  simple  watery  solution ;  1-2  per  cent 


f  117.  Go/i/fA/o/^ife  is  of  comparatively  little  use  to  the  pathologist, 
except  in  the  case  of  tissues  which  can  be  transferred  at  once  to  the 
staining  fluid.  In  the  examination  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 
cornea  it  is,  however,  an  extremely  valuable  reagent,  as  also  in  the 
cases  of  tumours  and  of  nerve  terminations  in  muscles  which  have 
been  removed  from  the  body  during  life.  It  should  be  remembered 
be  used  to  best  effect  only  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
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the  removal  of  the  pan  from  the  living  body.  It  may  be  used  En 
any  of  the  following  ways : — 

{a.)  Soak  the  tissue  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  body  in  a  half 
per  cenL  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  until  it  assumes  a  lemon 
colour ;  then  expose  in  one  per  cent,  acetic  acid  solution  to  strong 
light,  until  it  assumes  a  purplish  tinge.  Sections  thus  prepared  show 
connective  tissue  corpuscles  (corneal  corpuscles,  cartilage  cellaX 
nerve  fibrils,  especially  those  of  small  size,  and  ganglion  cells,  stained 
reddish  purple.     Mount  in  glycerine  (§  151). 

{b.)  Ranvier's  method  gives  extremely  good  results ;  its  only 
disadvantage  is  that,  during  the  process,  epithelial  cells  are 
removed.  It  is  especially  useful  for  staining  nerves,  &c,  in  dense 
tissue. 

Filter  the  juice  of  a  lemon  through  clean  starchless  muslin.  Soak 
small  pieces  of  perfectly  fresh  tissue  in  this  for  about  five  minute&  \ 
wash  out  the  lemon  juice  with  distilled  water,  and  then  transfer 
to  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  gold  chloride,  in  which  allow  it  to 
remain  for  half  an  hour.  Again  wash  in  distilled  water,  after  whicii 
keep  the  tissue  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  carefully  protecting  it  from 
the  light  fur  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time  it  should  be 
c3cposed  to  the  action  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  formic  acid.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period  a  purple  colour  should  have  made  its 
appearance.    Again  wash  in  distilled  water,  and  preserve  in  glycerine 

(5 1"). 

(r.)  An  exceedingly  good  modification  of  the  gold  method, 
especially  for  nerve  tissues,  is  Beckwith's  modification  of  Freud's. 

Pieces  of  nerve  centres,  or  nerves,  arc  hardened  {not 
hardened)  in  Erlicki's  fluid,  and  then,  though  not  necessarily,  1 
alcohol.  Sections  are  rinsed  n-ith  water  and  placed  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  gold  chloride,  after  which 
they  are  washed  with  water,  treated  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  soda  for  three  minutes,  then  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash  for  thirty  minutes,  the  superfluous  fluid  is 
drained  off,  and  the  sections  are  placed  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes 
in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  They  are  washed 
in  water,  dehydrated,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

This  method  gives  most  beautiful  results,  picking  oui 
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nerve  fibrils  and  axis  cylinders  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  One 
of  the  great  secrets  of  success  is  that  the  specimens  should  be  taken 
directly  into  the  gold  solution,  the  knife  being  wetted  with  water 
instead  of  v,-ith  alcohol. 

((/.)  Sandmann's  gold  process  also  gives  good  results. 
Thin  pieces  of  fresh  muscle  are  immersed  in  ordinary  sulphurous 
acid  in  a  test  tube  for  from  one  to  eight  days.  The  acid  is  then 
replaced  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  distilled  water,  this  is  boiled 
quickly,  then  poured  off;  another  lot  of  distilled  water  is  added  and 
boiled,  the  process  being  repeated  three  or  four  times,  cold  distilled 

'  water  is  then  added,  and  the  test  lube  is  shaken  vigorously  until  the 
muscle  is  broken  up  into  fragments.  The  fibrils  are  then  placed  m 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  two  or  three  drops  of  a  one  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  gold  chloride  being  added  to  lo  cc.  of  distilled 
;  leave  in  this  for  from  three  to  ten  minutes  until  the  fibres  are 
yellow,  and  then  wash  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid,  two 
or  three  drops  to  lo  cc.  of  distilled  water.     Boil  in  this  fluid  until 

I    the  fibres  assume  a  bluish  colour,  wash  out  with  water,  and  examine 
in  glycerine,  though  the  tissues  may  be  mounted  in  any  other  mount- 

I'ing  medium. 


118.  Nilrale  t'f  silver  is  used  specially  to  bring  out  the  intercelluiar 

I   substance  on  any  epithelial    or   endothelial  surface,  in  which   it  is 

reduced  by  light  to  the  black  oxide  of  silver.      It  is  also  used  as  a 

a  for  the  intercellular  substance  of  cartilage,  and  for  the  laminated 

intercellular  tissue  of  the  cornea,  though,  if  the  tissues  be  exposed 

for  a  considerable  time  in  the  silver  solution,  the  nuclei,  and  even 

the  protoplasm  of  connective  tissue,  epithelial  or  fat  cells  may  become 

more  or  less  blackened.     To  the  pathologist  it  is  specially  useful  in 

the  study  of  the  eye  and  of  tumours  of  epithelial  tjiJC,  as  most  other 

tissues  have  been  dead  for  some  time  before  they  come  into  his 

hands.      For  demonstrating  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  alveoli 

[■  of  cancerous  growths,  this  reagent  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  at 

I  command.      Take  a  very  thin  section  of  the  tissue  to  be  stained  as 

[  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  body,  and  wash  well  in  distilled  water 

I  to  remove  all  chlorides,  which  would  at  once  throw  down  the  silver 

r«s  a  white  precipitate.      Expose  it  to  the  action  of  a  large  quantity  of 
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half  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  from  five  to  t«i  minutes 
(until  it  becomes  somewhat  whitened) ;  wash  in  water  (not  disiillcdV 
and  expose  to  diffuse  daylight  until  a  delicate  brown  colour  mokes  its 
appearance.  Care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  specimen  from  ifae 
direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  the  tissues  soon  become  quite 
ofwque  and  verj'  deeply  stained,  Preseri'e  these  specimens  (if  not 
mounted  at  once)  in  a  mixture  of  glycerine  two  parts,  and  water  one 
part,  to  which  has  been  added  five  to  ten  drops  of  acetic  acid  to 
each  ounce  of  the  mixture.  These  stained  sections  may  also  be 
preserved  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  and  glycerine.  Mount 
in  glycerine  (j  151). 

119,  Ptnkloridt  of  iron. — Mrs.  Dr.  Hoggan  recommends  that 
sections  of  epithelioma,  papilloma,  &c.,  should  first  be  treated  with 
water  and  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  methylated  spirit, 
then  with  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  lastly, 
with  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid.  By  this  method  the 
nuclei  of  epithelial  cells  are  stained  very  distinctly,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  prickle  cells  of  papillomas  are  well  brought  out-  A 
weak  solution  of  tannic  acid  or  of  gallic  acid  in  alcohol  may  be  nsed 
instead  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  iron 
salL  The  weaker  the  solution  the  longer  the  time  required  for  the 
reduction,  and  the  better  are  the  results  obtained. 


Special  Staining  Methods. 

120.  For  some  time  1  was  very  much  prejudiced  agaiiut  tbe 
of  safranin,  but  af\er  the  results  I  saw  obtained  by  Gullan^ 
after  reading  Bolles  1-ec's  warning  about  the  variety  of  the  kil 
of  safranin,  I  made  another  attempt  to  use  it,  this  time  with 
most  successful  results,  especially  in  those  cases  where  1  wished 
obtain  accurate  nuclear  staining.  Lee  says,  "  Before  thinking  of 
working  with  this  important  reagent,  you  should  go  to  (irublcr 
or  to  Munder  and  order  the  safranin  you  want,  specifying  whether 
you  want  it  for  staining  nuclei  or  for  staining  elastic  fibres,  or  for 
what  other  purpose  you  may  require  it."  Certain  forms  are  more 
soluble  in  water  than  others,  points  that  must  be  borne  in  mind 
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connection  with  the  special  methods  found  in  the  following 
sections. 

121.  Pfitzntf's  Safranin  Solution, — This  is  specially  useful  for 
making  out  nuclear  figures  in  fresh  tissues  or  in  tissues  that  have 
been  hardened  in  FoFs  solution  (§  67)  bichloride  of  mercury  (§  58), 
&C. : — 

Dissolve  safranin,    .  .  .  i  part, 

In  alcohol,  .  .  .  .  100  parts. 

Allow  this  mixture  to  stand  for  several  days,  then  add  200  parts 
of  water.  Stain  the  sections  in  the  solution  for  24  hours,  wash 
thoroughly  in  water,  and  remove  any  excess  of  stain  from  the 
tissues  with  absolute  alcohol,  examining  the  sections  on  the  slide 
under  the  microscope  from  time  to  time  as  the  process  of  de- 
colorisation  is  proceeding. 

If  the  specimen  is  stained  in  bulk  the  excess  of  stain  should  be 
removed  by  soaking  the  piece  of  stained  tissue  in  a  "5  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol.  By  this  method 
the  active  nuclei  are  stained  bright  red,  the  resting  nuclei  much  less 
brightly ;  safranin  is  also  a  very  good  stain  for  fibrous  tissue. 

122.  Adamkiewicz^s  Safranin  Method  for  Nerve  Tissues, — First 
place  the  sections  in  water  weakly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  then 
in  a  tube  of  concentrated  watery  solution  of  safranin  until  they 
are  well  stained,  wash  in  methylated  spirit,  then  in  absolute  alcohol 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  lastly  with  water  similarly  acidulated ; 
after  which  the  sections  are  stained  in  methyl  blue,  cleared  up  with 
alcohol  and  clove  oil,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

123.  Weigerfs  Method  for  Central  Nerve  Tissues, — Stain  a  section 
hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  (§  59),  bichromate  of  potash  (§  61),  or 
Erlicki's  fluid  (§  62),  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  concentrated  watery 
solution  of  acid  fuchsin  (soda  salt  of  rose  aniline  sulphate).  Wash  in 
water  and  transfer  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  alcohol  ("viz.,  100  cc. 
of  absolute  alcohol  with  10  cc.  of  a  solution  made  by  dissolving 
I  gramme  of  fused  caustic  potash  in  100  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol, 
and  filtering),  for  a  few  seconds,  until  the  first  sign  of  the  grey  ner\'e 
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tissue  of  the  section  becomes  visible  j"  wash  in  water,  "which  must 
not  be  acid,"  and  dehydmte  with  absolute  alcohol  saturated  with 
sodiuai  chloride,  to  preserve  the  colour  of  the  section.  Clear 
with  oil  of  cloves,  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (§  165).  In 
sections  prepared  in  this  manner,  the  medullated  nerve  fibres  stand 
out  as  brilliant  red  lines  or  i>oints,  even  those  in  the  anterior  borni 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  sheath,  or  part  of  the  sheath,  is  stained  by 
this  method.  "  The  ganglion  cells  and  connective  tissue  (especiaJly 
in  sclerosis),  with  the  pia  mater,  var>'  in  tint  from  a  jale  to  an 
e.\quisite  blue,  which  latter  is  increased  by  rinsing  the  sections  in  a 
solution  of  1  [>art  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  s  of  water,  and  ilwn 
washing  thoroughly  in  water  before  dehydrating  them  with  alct^L 
These  tissues  can  also  be  stained  blue  by  hasmatosylin,"  "before 
or  after  colouring  with  the  acid  fuchsia"  For  the  central  ncn'ous  _ 
system,  according  to  Weigert,  this  is  invaluable,  but  for  pcriphet 
nerves  it  is  of  no  use.  To  Weigert,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  tlM 
following  method  of  staining  the  myelin  sheath  of  the  nerves  of  t 
nerve  centres ;  the  sheath  taking  on  a  blue  stain,  the  ncurc^lia  li^ 
yellow,  and  the  ganglion  cells  a  brown  tint.  After  the  tissues  I 
been  thoroughly  hardened,  a  piece  embedded  in  celloidin  (J  1 
is  transferred  to  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  copp4 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  the  whole  being  kept  at  \ 
temperature  of  from  35°  to  45°  C.  The  tissues  become  green,  n 
the  celloidin  bluish  green.     Take  of 

A.  \Vater,        ....  90  pans. 
Saturated  solution  of  lithium  carbonate,      i  part. 

B.  Hicmaioxylin,        .  .  .  i  pan. 
Absolute  alcohol,    ...  10  pans. 

\Vhen  required,  mix  equal  parts  of  A  and  B,  and  dilute  somewhat.  I 
Leave  the  sections  in  this  solution  for  any  length  of  time  bctwe* 
one  and  twenty-four  hours,  taking  care  to  keep  the  temperature  1 
from  35'  to  45-  C.     Wash  well  in  water,  and  transfer  to  a  solution  a 

Borax,     .  .  .  .  z    parts. 

Ferrocyanidc  of  jioiassium,  3j|  pans. 

Water,    ....  300  parta. 

Allow  the  sections  to  remain  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  thitj 
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hours,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  section  and  the  intensity 
of  the  logwood  stain.  Again  wash  well  in  water,  treat  the  section 
with  alcohol,  then  with  xylol,  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  or 
dammar  mounting  fluid. 

124.  PaVs  Modification  of  Weigerfs  Method, — Pal  uses  the  same 
haematoxylin  staining  fluid,  but  afterwards  transfers  his .  sections 
(previously  washed  in  a  dilute  lithium  carbonate  solution)  for  about 
half  a  minute  into  a  \  per  cent,  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
freshly  prepared,  and  then  to  the  following 

Oxalic  acid  (pure),  .  .  i  part. 

Sulphite  of  potash,  .  .  i  part. 

Distilled  water,      .  .  .  200  parts. 

for  a  few  seconds,  until  the  "  grey"  matter  loses  all  colour,  the  "  white  " 
matter  remaining  moderately  deeply  stained  blue.  Wash  thoroughly, 
clear,  and  mount,  or  give  a  contrast  stain  with  eosin  or  picro- 
carmine.  Pal  gives  a  special  formula  for  the  hsematoxylin  solution, 
but  it  appears  to  have  no  special  advantage  over  Weigert's  solution. 

125.  The  Pal-Exner  Method, — This  method  is  specially  valuable 
for  obtaining  stained  sections  rapidly.  The  method  of  procedure  is 
as  follows  : — Fresh  brain  or  cord  is  hardened  for  two  days  in  10  times 
its  bulk  of  \  per  cent,  osmic  acid;  fresh  solution  being  added  on 
the  second  day.  It  is  then  washed  carefully  in  water,  placed  for 
a  short  time  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  embedded  in  celloidin  or 
paraffin.  The  sections  are  then  cut  into  glycerine,  washed  in  water, 
stained  and  differentiated  by  Pal's  method,  and  mounted  in  the 
usual  manner. 

126.  Special  Triple  Stain  for  Bones  and  other  Sections  which  are  to 
be  Photographed, — Ehrlich's  triple  stain  specially  valuable  for  photo- 
graphic work : — 

A,  Ehrlich's  acid  hsematoxylin. 

B.  Make  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  Rubin  S.      (One  of 

fuchsin  series.) 
C  Make   a   similar    solution    of   methyl    orange.      (A  good 
"ground"  stain.) 
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Stain  the  sections  in  equal  portions  of  ihe  logwood  (filtered  i 
used)  and  distilled  waler  for  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  wash  •* 
in  distilled  water  and,  if  necessor}',  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid, 
discharge  the  stain  from  everything  but  the  nuclei  and  then  leave  in 
tap  water  until  the  desired  shade  of  hlue  is  obtained,  or  wash  with  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia,  in  which  case,  however,  there  i 
some  risk  of  precipitation  taking  place.     Then  place  in  a  watch  gla 
containing  equal  proportions  of  B  and  C  for  from  ten  to  thir 
minutes ;  wash  freely  in  ordinary  water,  dehydrate  and  mount  iiS 
Canada  balsam. 

This  method  is  exceedingly  useful  for  decalcified  bones,  and  1 
other  tissues  where  good  contrasts  are  desired. 

Preparation  for  Microscopic  Examination  ok  Tissues 
AND  Fluids  containing  Bacteria. 

127.  In  connection  with  the  manipulation  of  sections  and  fluids  in 
which  ihe  presence  of  bacteria  is  suspected,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  greatest  cleanliness  is  requisite— not  only  apparent  but 
absolute ;  and  to  obtain  this  absolute  cleanliness  the  apparent 
first  be  attended  to.  No  sjiot  or  blemish  of  any  kind  should  be 
on  any  of  the  instruments  used ;  the  point  of  the  knife  or  the  platJi 
needle  which  conveys  the  fluid  must  be  carefully  polished ;  the  cuver 
glasses  and  slides  thoroughly  washed  with  acid  and  then  wiih 
alcohol  and  distilled  water,  ihe  watch  glasses  and  other  Utensils 
should  be  treated  in  a  simitar  manner,  and  the  whole  carefullj 
healed  to  a  temperature  above  that  at  which  organisms  can  exist 
— 150'  C.  This  is  most  easily  done  by  passing  them  carefully 
through  the  fiame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  though  it  is  very  convi 
to  have  a  hot  air  chamber  in  which  the  various  utensils  may  be 
when  not  in  use. 

I2B.  ExaminatioH  of  Baettria. — Bacteria    unstained,    in    fltd 
may  be    simply   examined    in    a    drop   of    the    fluid   without    . 
preparation  at  all,  or  they  may  be  prepared  according  1 
garten's  method  (Lanat,  15th  July  i88j).     Take  a  small  quantity  o 
spuium,  blood,  or  other  fluid,  with  a  needle  and  smear  it  on  a  covn 
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glass,  press  another  against  it,  and  wipe  away  any  superfluous  fluid 
that  may  appear  at  the  edges  with  a  bit  of  blotting-paper.  Separate 
ihe  cover  glasses,  when  each  will  be  found  to  be  covered  on  one  side 
with  a  very  thin  film.  Allow  this  to  dry,  and  then,  if  the  material 
contains  any  albumen,  holding  one  of  the  cover  glasses  in  a  pair  of 
forceps,  pass  it  several  times  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  by 
which  process  the  albumen  is  coagulated.  The  preparation  is  then 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  couple  of  drops  of  33  per  cent,  solution 
of  caustic  potash  added  to  a  watch-glass  of  distilled  water'  Press 
the  cover  glass  down  on  a  slide,  and  examine  under  a  high  power 
(  X  600),  when  the  bacilli  may  be  distinguished  as  small  rounded 
or  rod-like  bodies,  micrococci,  bacilli,  &c. 

"In  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  confounding  the  bacilli 
of  tubercle  and  leprosy  with  those  of  other  species,  the  cover  glass 
may  be  raised  and  placed  aside  until  the  layer  of  fluid  on  its  under 
surface  is  dry,  when  it  should  be  passed  two  or  three  times  through 
a  gas  flame ;  it  is  then  covered  with  a  drop  of  ordinary  watery  solution 
of  aniline  violet,  or  any  other  nucleus  tinting  aniline  colour.  AH  the 
putrefactive  bacteria  are  then  seen  under  the  microscope  as  deeply 
stained  blue  or  brown  bodies  (according  to  the  staining  reagent  used 
and  its  strength),  while  the  tubercle  bacilli  remain  absolutely  colour- 
less, and  can  be  seen  with  the  same  distinctness  as  in  the  ordinary 
potash  preparation.  The  whole  process  does  not  occupy  more  than 
ten  minutes." 

129.  Where,  however,  bacteria  are  to  be  examined  in  silu  in 
sections,  the  following  method  may  be  employed : — A  fresh  speci- 
men, or  one  hardened  in  absolute  alcohol  {^  56),  should  be  cut  into 
a  number  of  thin  sections  {§82  f/j-fy.),  from  these  the  gum  is  dissolved 
with  warm  distilled  water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  carbohc  acid ;  they  are  then  transferred  to  a  watch-glass  con- 
laioing  absolute  alcohol,  where  they  are  left  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
to  ether ;  afterwards  to  a  strong  solution  of  acetic  acid.  U'ash  well  in 
water,  and  transfer  to  a  two  per  cenL  solution  of  warm  caustic  potash 
or  BOda.  By  this  treatment  all  fat  granules,  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  micrococci,  all  small  crystals,  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
bacilli,  granular  looking  fibrin,  and  even  differentiation  of  structure, 
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are  removed,  and  only  the  resistant  groups  or  strings  of  micrococci  or 
bacilli  can  be  distinguished.  Where  there  are  masses  of  considcmbic 
si^c,  within  vessels  or  connective  tissue  spaces,  this  method  is  invalu- 
able, especially  for  the  removal  of  all  elements  which  could  be  mi*- 
laken  for  micrococci  or  bacteria ;  and  where  there  is  any  doubt  ni  all 
in  the  mind  of  the  observer,  this  method  should  certainly  be  adopted 
Where,  however,  there  are  no  large  masses,  and  where,  although  the 
presence  of  single  micro-organisms  is  suspected,  ihey  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished, Weigert's  and  Koch's  method  should  be  adopted.  This 
consists  essentially  in  staining  either  the  parasites  alone,  or  the 
parasites  and  the  nuclei,  with  a  watery  solution  of  some  of  the  aniline 
colouring  reagents. 

130,  Sections  or  cover  glass  preparations  are  immersed  in  a  saturated 
watery  solution  of  gentian  violet,  methylaniline  violet  (len  minutes), 
methyl  blue  (thirly  minutes),  or  Bismarck  brown  (twenty-four  houn), 
in  which  they  must  be  allowed  to  remain  until  they  are  deeply 
stained ;  the  time  required  for  staining  varies  with  the  temperature 
and  ihe  reagent  used.  When  the  colour  is  deep  enough  the  sections 
are  washed  for  a  few  seconds  in  distilled  water,  then  in  weak  acetic 
acid,  and  again  in  distilled  water.  If  the  nuclei  are  to  be  left  tinted, 
the  section  is  at  once  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  (g  156,)  great  care 
being  taken  that  the  sections  are  not  allowed  to  remain  for  too  long  a 
time  in  either  the  alcohol  or  the  clove  oil.  In  place  of  the  watery  solu- 
tions, a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  almost  any  of  the  germ-tinting 
aniline  colours  may  be  made  up  in  considerable  quantity,  and  diluted 
as  terjuired  with  about  ten  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water.  All  the 
staining  reagents  should  lie  carefully  kepi  from  both  dust  ami  ligliL 
and  shimld  always  hefilKred  before  they  are  used.  'I'his  method  Mt 
exceedingly  useful  for  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  micrococcL 
If  the  nuclei  are  lu  remain  un.stained,  and  the  tissues  arc  to  l>e  cleared 
uji  as  much  as  possible,  the  section  is  first  stained  ns  above,  washed 
in  distilled  water,  and  then  transferred  to  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  by  which  Ihe  colouring  matter  is  diichatgcd 
from  all  the  tissues  of  the  host,  but  is  left  in  the  bacilli  or  micrococci. 
The  section  is  then  mounted  in  either  Canada  Uilsam  (g  15S), 
Kananl's  solution  (i  152),  or  glycerine  (g  161).     This  method  i 
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especially  valuable  for  the  demonstration  and  enumeration  of  bacilli 
contained  within  vessels  or  in  thick  sections,  as  in  intestinal  mycosis, 
where  the  anthrax  bacilli  are  to  be  observed  in  sHu  in  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  intestinal  villi.  For  pus,  blood,  and  other  fluids  the 
so-called  dry  method  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  perhaps  the  most 
convenient.  The  fluid  to  be  stained  is  smeared  on  a  cover  glass  in  a 
very  thin  layer,  which  is  best  obtained  by  pressing  two  cover  glasses 
together.  The  thin  film  on  the  glass  is  first  slowly  dried,  eitlier  at 
ihe  ordinar>'  temperature  or  by  holding  it  at  some  distance  away 
from  the  spirit  lamp  or  gas  flame  ;  the  glass  is  then  held  with  a  pair 
of  forceps,  and  passed  rapidly  through  the  flame — the  smeared  sur- 
face away  from  the  flame—until  the  whole  of  the  albumen  in  the 
Stratum  is  coagulated.  In  doing  this  the  glass  should  first  be  held 
at  some  distance  from  the  flame,  and  then  passed  thrice  rapidly 
through  it,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  scorch  the  film.  It  may  be 
stained  at  once,  or,  if  carefully  protected  from  moisture  and  dust, 
it  may  be  left  for  future  treatment.  Stain  with  one  of  the  above 
fluids,  floating  the  cover  glass,  smeared  side  down  on  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  ;  wash  In  distilled  water,  again  dry  carefully,  and  mount  at  once 
in  Canada  balsam.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  although  Canada 
balsam  is  most  frequently  used  for  preser\-ing  these  bacilli,  Farrant's 
solution  and  glycerine  are  both  excellently  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
especially  in  the  case  of  sections  of  tissues  and  of  tubercle  bacilli. 


^^V     131.  One   of    the    best    general   stains    for   bacteriological    work 

]  ts  KUhn^s   methylene   blue   solution.       1^5    grammes    of  methylene 

blue    is    dissolved    in    10   cc.    of    absolute    alcohol    and    1 00   cc, 

jl of  a   I    to    30   watery  solution    of  carbolic   acid.      Specimens   are 

^^^Lftained  in  this  fluid  from  five  minutes  to  two  hours,  although 
^^^neaions  may  be  left  in  it  for  a  whole  day  without  becoming 
^^■jOver-stained.  They  are  then  carefully  washed  in  distilled  water, 
^^Htben  witli  acidulated  water,  made  by  adding  a  couple  of  drops  of 
^^Hbydrochloric  acid  to  100  cc.  of  water.  .\s  soon  as  the  sections 
^^Fbecomc  a  pale  blue  colour  they  are  transferred  to  a  solution  of 
lithium  water  made  of  the  strength  of  almut  1  part  of  lithium  car- 
bonate to  20  of  water ;  they  are  then  thoroughly  washed  in  pure 
I  mter,  dehydrated  by  means  of  absolute  alcohol  in  which  a    little 
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methylene  blue  may  have  been  dissolved,  placed  in  aniline  oil. 
may  or  may  not  contain  a  small  portion  of  methylene  blue  in  soluiii 
and  rinsed  in  pure  aniline  oil.     After  this  treatment  the)' are  trai» 
ferred  to  terebene,  in  which  ihey  are  left  for  about  a  couple  of 
minutes.      They  are   then  washed   in   two  lots  of  pure  xylol  and 
mourned  in  Canada  balsam  (g  155).     Almost  any  organisms  may 
stained  by  this  method,  even  the  glanders  bacillus  coming  om  fai 
distinctly. 


132.  Grants  method. — The  sections  to  be  stained  by  this  method 
should  be  kepi  in  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  they  are  transferred 
to  the  ordinary  gentian  violet  and  aniline  water  solution  (Weigcrt's 
or  Ehrlich's),  (§  95),  and  left  for  from  one  to  three  minutes  (tubcrde 
bacilli  should  be  left  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours) ;  wash  for  two 
or  three  minutes  in  alcohol,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  lo  pom 
iodine,  20  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  3000  parts  of  water,  unbl 
the  dark  blue  violet  is  replaced  by  a  dark  purple  red.  Wash  oocc  or 
twice  in  alcohol,  until  mosl  of  the  colour  has  disappeared ;  thco  clear 
up  in  oil  of  cloves,  until  the  whole  of  the  colour  is  washed  out  from 
ihe  sections.  Mount  in  balsam  (%  165  b).  The  nuclei  and  tissues 
are  stained  yellow,  and  the  micro-organisms,  if  present,  are  deep  blue 
or  almost  black.  After  [he  bleaching  process,  the  nuclei  may  be 
stained  with  eosin,  vesuvin,  or  Bismarck  brown  ;  the  sections  are 
then  washed  in  alcohol,  and  mounted  in  balsam  (^  165  6),  glycerine 
(g  151),  or  glycerine  jelly  (g  164).  Cover  glasses,  with  ihm  films  of 
sputum,  &c.,  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
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133.  It  should  be  noted  that  although  most  micro-organisms 
be  stained  by  this  method,  those  found  in  typhoid  fe%-cr  form 
exception.  For  the  staining  of  tfu  typhoid  or  ghndtn  taallut,  on 
alkaline  solution  of  methylene  blue  is  recommended  by  Loefflcr.  'ITiia 
may  be  prc|)arcd  by  making  a  Aih  per  thousand  watery  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  adding  one-third  the  bulk  of  a  saturated  alcoktdic 
solution  of  methylene  blue.  The  stained  section  or  covet-^ou  it 
rinsed  for  about  a  second  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid, 
which  has  been  tinged  to  the  colour  of  Rhine  wine  by  the  addition 
of  a  watery  solution  of  tropieolin,  washed  quickly  with  distilled  wai 
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then  with  absolute  alcohol,  cleared  up  with  cedar  oil,  and  mounted 
in  benzole  or  xylol  balsam  (§  155  b), 

134.  Kiihn^s  Modification  of  Gramas  Method  is  perhaps  superior 
to  the  original.  He  stains  with  a  two  per  cent,  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  of  gentian  violet  (§  113),  to  which  has  been  added  one-sixth 
of  its  bulk  of  a  one  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate,  or  with  a  similar  solution  of  Victoria  blue,  without 
the  ammonium  carbonate,  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes.  The 
preparations  are  then  rinsed  in  water,  and  are  placed  in  Gram's 
iodine  solution  (§  132)  for  two  or  three  minutes;  they  are  then  washed 
in  water,  dehydrated  with  fluoresceine  alcohol,  which  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  one  gramme  of  yellow  fluoresceine  in  50  cc.  of 
absolute  alcohol,  the  part  undissolved  being  allowed  to  settle  at  the 
bottom,  the  supernatant  part  only  being  used.  Keep  the  bottle 
filled  with  alcohol  until  the  whole  of  the  fluoresceine  is  dissolved. 
The  section  is  washed  in  pure  alcohol,  then  with  aniline  oil,  and 
mounted  in  xylol  balsam  (§  155  b), 

135.  To  Demonstrate  Flagella  on  Bacilli  {Loefflerj  Trenkmann). 
— Make  a  potato  broth  composed  of  two  parts  cooked  potato, 
mashed  and  boiled  in  ten  parts  of  distilled  water  ;  carefully  sterilise,^ 
and  on  this  make  a  cultivation  of  the  required  organism.  A 
drop  of  the  culture  is  then  diluted  from  five  to  ten  times  by  means 
of  distilled  water.  If  the  organisms  will  not  grow  on  this  potato 
broth  they  may  be  cultivated  in  meat  bouillon,  which  must  be  diluted 
forty  or  fifty  times  before  it  is  used  for  microscopic  examination, 
or  on  gelatine  plates,  the  cultivations  in  this  case  being  diluted  about 
one  hundred  times.  A  drop  of  the  diluted  fluid  is  spread  on  a  cover- 
glass;  on  this  a  drop  of  10  per  cent,  alcohol  is  allowed  to  fall,  the 
whole  is  dried  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  warm  room  at  a  temperature  of 
40*  C. ;  the  bacilli  are  then  stained  in  a  solution  made  up  as  follows  : 
— 10  per  cent,  tannin  solution  20  parts,  water  80  parts,  cold  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  5  parts,  fuchsin  or  methyl  violet  i  part ; 
to  this  mixture  add  a  drop  of  hydrochloric,  acetic,  or  sulphuric 
acid  in  some  cases,   or  of  an  alkaline  solution   in   others.     This 

^  See  any  text-book  on  Bacteriological  Methods. 
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will  bring  out  flagella  most  beautifully.  Cholera  bacillus,  vflmo 
Metschnikovi,  spirillum  rubrum,  spirillum  concentricum,  and  proKus 
vulgaris,  all  stain  on  the  addition  of  larger  or  smaller  portions  of 
acid.  With  alkali,  the  bacillus  crystallosus,  micrococcus  agUis,  and 
the  typhoid  bacillus,  all  show  flagella.  The  glanders  hacillus, 
although  said  to  be  motile,  has,  apparently,  no  flagella. 

136.  Sections  to  be  examined  for  htbtrck  hadlli  should  be  hud- 
ened  in  alcohol.  Sputum  or  other  fluids  should  be  examined  a> 
i70ver-glass  preparations — a  description  of  the  preparation  of  which 
has  already  been  given  (t§  128  and  136).  In  making  a  sputum  pre- 
paration a  small  caseous  portion,  if  such  be  present,  should  ainy* 
be  selected,  and,  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  in  certain  cases  to  sjiread 
out  the  sputum  on  the  cover-glass,  it  is  well  to  use  Kuhne's  method 
of  employing  a  concentrated  solution  of  borax  with  which  lo  dilute 
it.  The  l>orax  and  sputum  are  taken  in  equal  parts  and  thoroughly 
shaken  in  a  suitable  glass  vessel,  or  worked  up  in  a  mortar,  after 
which  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  spread  the  mixture  in  a  thin  layer  on 
the  cover-glass,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Nummular  <iputa  from 
cavities  may  also  be  broken  down  by  the  addition  of  a  watery  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  this  substance  is  partially  volatilised 
as  soon  as  the  cover-glass  is  heated,  and  what  remains  Is  broken  u|i 
by  the  acid  in  the  after  treatment  of  the  specimen. 

137.  To  stain  tuterde  bacilli  in  sutions.  —  Wash  the  section 
thoroughly  in  distilled  water,  transfer  to  Weigert's  solution  of  gentian 
violet  (§  113),  and  gently  warm  in  a  test  tube  until  steam  rises; 
the  section  will  be  sufficiently  stained  in  half-an-hour.  If  ihc  fluid  is 
not  warmed  the  section  must  be  left  for  tweniy-four  hours,  Ulim 
sufficiently  stained,  again  wash  the  section  thoroughly  in  distilled  water 
and  transfer  to  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid,  where 
it  must  be  left  until  all  colour  has  disa|ipeared  (aliout  half  a  minute). 
Again  wash  in  distilled  water,  after  which  stain  for  ten  minutes  in 
Bismarck  brown  (j  116)  rinse  with  absolute  alcohol,  place  for  a  second 
or  two  in  oil  of  cloves,  and  ininiediaiely  transfer  to  turpentine— ^tbe 
preliminary  immersion  in  clove  oil  prevents  the  curling  up  and  stick- 
ing of  the  specimen) — after  which  the  section  may  be  mounted  i 
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r  Canada  balsam  (§  155  a).  In  place  of  gentian  violet  and  Bismarck 
I  brown  other  aniline  colours  may  be  used. 

138.  EhrlUKs  method  for  staining  tubercle  bacilli. — Take  of — 

Pure  anilme, 5  parts. 

Distilled  water, loo  parts. 

t  Shake  well  and  pass  through  a  moistened  filler ;  to  the  filtrate  add  a 
r  saturated  solution  of  fuchsin,  methyl  violet,  or  gentian  violet,  till 
I  precipitation  commences.  Here  also  the  rapidity  of  staining  varies 
I  with  the  temperature. 

The    best    contrast    is    obtained  with    methylene    blue    (watery 
I  solution,  §116). 

139.  The  bacilli  in  cover-glass  preparations  of  sputum  may  be 
stained  in  the  same  way.  They  arc  allowed  to  float  face  downwards  in 
the  staining  fluid,  for  from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  according  to 
the  strength  and  temperature  of  the  fluid.  They  are  then  removed, 
washed  in  distilled  water,  transferred  to  a  solution  (1-4)  of  nitric 
acid,  as  the  ordinary  solution  (1-2)  usually  proves  too  strong  (though 

I  it  is  here  not  so  important  that  the  solution  should  be  weak,  as  it 

vis  in  the  case  of  delicate  sections,  which  are  difficult  to  manipulate 

Pafter  being  treated  with  the  stronger  fluid).     Leave  in  this  for  about 

half  3  minute,  and  transfer  lo  distilled  water,  wash  thoroughly,  and 

use  a  contrast  stain  {%  116),  wash  in  absolute  alcohol,  clear  up  in 

turpentine,  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  (g  155  a). 

140.  The  ZieAl-Neelsen  Method  if  Staining  Tubercle  Bacillus.— 
This  is  a  modification  of  the  Weigert-Ehrlich  method.  The  sections 
or  cover-glasses  are  stained  in  Neelsen's  solution,  made  as  follows  : — 
Fuchsin,  i  part,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  alcohol,  to  which  solution 
100  parts  of  a  5  per  cent  watery  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  added ; 
this  is  heated  until  steam  rises  pretty  freely.  The  cover-glass  pre- 
parations are  stained  in  three  or  four  minutes,  or  even  less ;  sections 
are  usually  sufficiently  deeply  stained  in  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
In  the  cold,  they  may  be  left  for  twelve  or  even  twenty-four  hours. 
The  superfluous  fluid  is  drained  off,  and  the  preparations  are  placed 
ifor  a  second  or  two  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent),  then  in  a  25  per  cent. 
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solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  pink  tinge  should  immcdiatcf^r 
he  replaced  liy  a  yellowish  brown.  The  preparations  are  then 
washed  in  alcohol,  and  if  they  are  sufliciently  decolorised  they  arc 
transferred  to  a  solution  of  lithium  carbonate  (§  131),  They  may  after- 
wards be  stained  with  a  watery  solution  of  methylene  blue,  cleared 
up  with  clove  or  aniline  oil,  turpentine,  and  xylol,  and  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam  {§  15fi).  Exceedingly  good  results  are  obtained  tjy 
this  method,  which  is  preferable  in  many  respects  to  the  aniline  oil 
method.  In  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  used,  and  for  clinical  work,  in  order  to  shorten  the  process,  the 
methylene  blue  may  with  advantage  be  mixed  with  the  acid,  the 
decolorising  and  contrast  staining  being  carried  on  in  one  process 
(Gahbet,  B.  Frdnktl,  S  143). 

141.  Kuhne'i  Triph  Slaimng  Afetkod  for  Tubenk  Badlli  in 
Tissues. — Sections  taken  directly  from  alcohol  arc  stained  for  a,  couple 
of  minutes  in  drubler's  nuclear  black,  diluted  with  three  or  four 
volumes  of  water.  They  are  then  washed  in  lithium  carbonate  solution 
(S  131)  until  the  sections  assume  a  light  grey  tone.  Rinse  in  water, 
and  dehydrate  in  alcohol  for  live  minutes.  Stain  m  Ziehl's  fuchsin 
for  ten  minutes  ( j  140) ;  again  wash  in  water,  decolorise  in  fluoresceine 
alcohol.  Wash  in  alcohol  and  then  place  in  methyl  green  aniline  oil 
for  five  or  ten  minutes. 

This  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Take  methyl  green  sufficient  to  cover  a  shilling. 
Aniline  oil,      ,        .  .  to  cc. 

Rub  up  in  a  mortar  and  transfer  to  a  bottle.  Allow  the  undtncdwd 
(url  to  seldc,  and  add  two  drops  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  to 
a  watch  glass  of  pure  aniline  oil,  transfer  to  some  ethereal  oil,  such 
as  tcrcbene,  etc,  and  xylol  (sec  g  131). 

By  this  method  a  very  delicate  differentiation  of  the  tissues  is 
obtained.  The  bacilli  arc  stained  red.  and  arc  not  hidden  by  the 
nuclei  ur  other  structures  which  stand  out  in  various  shade*  of 
transparent  blue  green.  Other  colours,  such  as  gentian  violet  or 
methylene  blue  may  be  dissolved  in  the  aniline  oil,  and  variatioi» 
of  the  nuclear  stain  may  be  obtained. 
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143.  For  cover-glass  preparations,  Kilhne,  after  staining  with  the 
carbolic  acid  and  fuchsin  solution  (§  140)  and  removing  the  colour, 
obtains  a  contrast  stain  by  adding  two  or  three  drops  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  picric  acid  in  aniline  oil  to  a  watch  glass  containing  pure 
aniline  oil.  A  drop  of  this  placed  on  the  slide  before  the  cover- 
glass  is  lowered  into  position,  gives  a  sufficiently  yellow  contrast 
stain  to  cause  the  red  tubercle  bacilli  to  stand  out  very  prominently. 
To  keep  as  a  permanent  preparation  the  aniline  oil  is  driven  off  by 
means  of  a  hand  blower,  and  the  specimen  is  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam  {%  156  b). 

143,  Another  rapid  method  of  staining  tubercle  bacilli  on  co\er- 
I  glass  preparations  is  one  I  have  frequently  used,  and  which  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Friinkel,  Gabbet,  and  Liebman. 
After  staining  in  carbolic  acid  fuchsin  (§  140)  and  washing  thoroughly 
with  distilled  water,  keep  ihe  covers  for  one  minute  in  the  following 
solution : — 


Methylene  blue. 

Absolute  alcohol. 

Sulphuric  acid,  . 

Distilled  water,  . 
I  Wash  in  water  or  in  weak  alcohol,  : 
I  balsam  {\  155  h). 


I  '5  grammes. 


mine  fresh,  or  mount  j 


144.  Ciaplewaski,  to  avoid  the  use  of  acids,  after  staining  with 

I  carbolic  acid  fuchsin  (g  140),  holds  the  cover-glass  in  a  pair  of  forceps 

I  with  the  film  upwards,  and  runs  over  it  sufficient  staining  fluid  to 

cover  lis  surface,  holds  it  over  a  small  flame  until  the  fluid  is  thoroughly 

heated,  but  not  long  enough  to  cause  drying  at  any  point.      The 

superfluous  fluid  is  poured  off  and  the  cover-glass  is  passed  from 

six  to  len  times  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  yellow  fluoresceine, 

L  to  which  an  excess  of  methylene  blue  has  been  added,  the  whole 

I  being  filtered.     This  fluid  removes  the  colour  from  everything  but 

wthe  tubercle  bacilli.     To  obtain  a  good  contrast  stain,  the  cover- 

K,glass,   still    held    in   the  forceps,   is    passed    from   len   to  twelve 

■  limes  through  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue, 

^wa.■^hed  quickly  in  clean  water,  and  mounted  in  balsam.     The  whole 
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process  takes  only  some  two  or  three  minutes;  but  when  the 
specimens  are  to  be  mounted  permanently  it  is  belter  to  wash  in 
70  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  not  in  water. 

146.  To  demonstrate  tubercle  bacilli  in  tuberculous  milk,  the  best 
plan  is  to  pass  the  milk  through  a  centrifugal  apparatus  and  to  take 
the  sediment  for  examination,  as  almost  the  whole  of  the  bacilli  ih;)i 
were  originally  in  the  milk  unit  be  found  along  with  the  mucus  and 
solid  particles  in  this  sediment.  V\'here  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
the  use  of  such  apparatus,  the  milk  should  be  allowed  to  stand  fat 
from  twelve  to  twent>'-four  hours  in  a  glass  "  separator,"  such  as  is 
used  by  chemists,  or  in  a  conical  or  funnel-shaped  vessel  surrounded 
by  ice.  The  sediment  with  the  contained  bacilli  is  drawn  ofT  from 
the  separator  by  the  tap  placed  at  its  lower  part,  or  the  cream  at>d 
the  upper  layers  of  the  milk  may  be  carefully  removed  by  means 
of  a  syphon,  then  with  a  pipette  a  few  drops  of  the  milk  from  the 
Iwilom  of  the  funnel  are  taken,  dried  on  a  cover-glass,  and  cxamii^ 
in  the  ordinary  way.  In  place  of  the  separator  or  other  funnd- 
shaped  vessel,  I  have  used,  at  Mr.  Coghill's  suggestion,  a  long  wide 
burette  (which  can  always  be  obtained),  in  which  to  allow  the  milk 
to  stand.  In  drawing  off  the  sediment  from  the  separator  or  burette 
the  first  few  drops  are  rejected,  the  fluid  from  immediately  above 
the  slop-cock,  which  contains  most  of  the  luicilli,  lielng  taken. 


OtHKR    ReACENIS   UliEO    IN    THE    PkEPARATIOS   AXD    MOUNTING 

OF  Sections. 

146.  Acttic  add, — One  part  glacial  acetic  acid  to  four  parts  water 
is  extremely  useful  for  dissolving  albuminoid  substances,  and  fw 
bringing  the  nuclei  of  certain  cells,  such  as  pus  cells  or  white  blood 
cor]jusoles,  into  si>ecial  prominence:  It  is  also  used  for  nuking 
more  trana[>arcnt  »e(.-tions  of  tissues,  such  as  lymphatic  glands  or 
the  spleen.  It  seems  to  act  by  dissolving  or  causing  swelling  of  the 
albuminoids,  thus  rendering  ihem  homogeneous  and  throwing  tjp 
certain  structures  into  greater  prominence.  A  stronger  solution 
is  used  to  neutralise  logwood  when  the  stain  is  too  deep  {%  1D3X 
and  a  weaker   solution   (one  drop  to  the  ounce)  to  fix  carmine 
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in  the  tissues  by  precipitation  (where  strong  carmine  is  used  as  a 
rapid  staining  reagent)  before  the  sections  are  washed  and  mounted. 
Beale's  mixture  of  glycerine,  one  ounce,  and  glacial  acetic  acid, 
five  drops,  may  also  be  used  for  clearing  up  tissues  in  the  manner 
above  recommended. 

147.  Caustic  potash  or  soda,  forty  per  cent,  solution,  is  extremely 
useful  for  clearing  up  sections  of  fresh  tissues,  or  any  tissues  which 
are  to  be  mounted  in  glycerine  or  Farrant's  solution,  both  of  which 
fluids  again,  having  a  higher  refractive  index  than  water,  increase 
somewhat  the  transparency  of  tissues.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  its  use  in  separating  muscular  fibres  (§  41). 

148.  Ether  and  Chloroform, — These  fluids  are  especially  used  for 
dissolving  out  fat  from  tissues.  When  such  tissues  are  fresh  it  is 
necessary  to  drive  out  the  water  by  which  fat  is  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  ether  or  chloroform  by  means  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Place  the  section  in  a  watch-glass  containing  absolute  alcohol 
until  all  the  water  is  removed  (which  will  be  the  case  as  soon  as  the 
milkiness  disappears),  when  the  section  should  be  transferred  to  a 
vessel  containing  ether  or  chloroform.  Allow  it  to  remain  in  one  of 
these  fluids  for  a  few  minutes,  and  transfer  first  to  alcohol,  then  to  a 
weak  solution  of  acetic  acid ;  stain  and  mount. 

149.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  five  per  cent,  solution,  is  used  principally 
for  neutralising  the  acid  hardening  fluids  (picric  acid  or  chromic  acid) 
before  staining  with  such  reagents  as  logwood.  This  is  done  after 
the  sections  are  cut.  This  solution  also  removes  much  of  the 
yellow  picric  acid  stain.  Staining  may  then  be  proceeded  with 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Fluids  used  in  Mounting  Sections. 

150.  Clove  oil  is  usually  employed  to  render  stained  tissues  more 
transparent  before  they  are  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  or  in  dammar 
varnish.  Clove  oil  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  volatile 
oils,  and  is  very  frequently  used,  as  it  is  so  agreeable  to  work 
with;    but  it  is  a  powerful    solvent  of   aniline   colours,   so   that 
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where  the  tissues  are  stained  with  these  dyes,  turpentine,  anfline 
oil,  and  xylol,  carbolic  acid,  creosote,  bergamot  oil,  cedar  wood 
oil,  origajium  oil,  lavender  oil,  &c,  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
clove  oil,  as  in  the  mounting  of  tubercle  bacilli  (§  137).  Before 
the  oil  of  cloves  or  any  other  of  these  clearing  reagents  can  be 
applied  to  the  section,  all  water  must  be  abstracted  by  means  of 
absolute  alcohol.  The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows; — After 
staining  the  section,  wash  well  in  water  to  remwe  all  the  staining 
fluid  not  actually  taken  up  by  the  tissues ;  pour  about  a  drachm  of 
absolute  alcohol  into  a  watch-glass,  and  into  a  second,  a  simibr 
quantity  of  the  clearing  reagent ;  remove  the  section  from  the  water 
with  a  needle  and  absorb  from  it  as  much  of  the  moisture  as  possible 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  or  a  soft  cloth,  allowing  the 
free  end  of  the  section  just  to  touch  one  of  these  absorbent  maieriaU  ; 
place  the  section  in  absolute  alcohol,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  two  or 
three  minutes  without  attempting  to  spread  it  out ;  then  transfer 
with  a  dry  needle  to  the  ethereal  oil  (clove,  bergamot,  &c.).  when  the 
alcohol,  rapidly  diffusing  into  this,  carries  the  edges  of  the  section 
with  it,  and  in  this  way  the  section  is  spread  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  fluid.  It  must  not  be  left  for  an  instant  after  it  is  clarified — (this 
should  never  take  longer  than  half  a  minute  if  the  section  has  been 
properly  dehydrated) — as  some  of  these  oils  render  the  tissue 
extremely  brittle  and  friable  To  transfer  the  section  to  the  slide, 
pass  the  blade  of  the  copper  lifter,  after  carefully  smearing  it  with 
the  clarifying  medium,  under  the  section  as  it  is  spread  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  oil,  fix  one  margin  of  the  section  with  the  point  of  a 
needle  and  lift  it  from  the  watch-glass ;  have  the  blade  as  nearly 
horizontal  as  possible,  so  that  the  section  still  floats  in  oil  on  the 
blade ;  bring  the  blade  down  parallel  on  to  the  slide,  wAuh  must  fc 
ptrfecUy  dry,  and,  fixing  the  edge  of  the  section  with  the  jmint  of  the 
needle,  gently  wiihdravi  the  copi>er  lifter,  leaving  the  section  on  the 
slide.  Tilt  the  slide  to  allow  any  superfluous  oil  to  drain  off,  dr^' 
carefully  with  a  soft  cloth,  put  on  a  drop  of  Canada  balsam  or 
danmiar  varnish,  lower  a  cover-gbss  on  the  section  and  press  it  down 
with  the  handle  of  the  needle — any  air  bubbles  which  may  have 
become  entangled  in  the  tissues  being  by  this  means  driven  out.  In 
a  day  or  two  the  cover-glass  becomes  perfectly  firm,  and  the  pre 
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tion  will  bear  any  amount  of  knocking  about  For  the  method  of 
clearing  up  with  aniline  oil  and  xylol,  see  §  131 ;  and  for  the 
carbolic  acid  and  xylol  method,  see  §  92. 

151.  Glycerine^  or  some  fluid  in  the  composition  of  which  glycerine 
is  an  important  constituent,  is  the  most  useful  fluid  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  thin  sections  which  are  to  be  transferred  at  once  from  water 
to  the  slide. .  Where  pure  glycerine  alone  is  used,  as  for  extremely 
delicate  tissues  (thin  sections  of  lung  or  peritoneum),  the  section  is 
placed  on  the  slide  (§  40),  superfluous  moisture  is  drained  away  or 
removed  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  a  small  drop  of  the  fluid  is  dropped 
on  to  the  section  with  a  glass  rod ;  the  size  of  this  drop  can  only  be 
determined  experimentally,  but  it  is  always  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  too  large  a  drop,  as  air  bubbles  are  not  then  such  frequent 
intruders  under  the  cover-glass.  Lower  the  cover-glass  on  to  the 
section  (§  38)  and  press  down  gently  with  the  handle  of  the  needle 
to  expel  air  bubbles,  which,  with  glycerine,  only  too  frequently  get  in, 
and  are  then  with  very  great  difficulty  driven  out.  All  superfluous 
fluid  at  the  margin  of  the  cover-glass  must  be  removed  with  the  aid 
of  a  small  glass  pipette,  and  a  brush  slightly  moistened  with  water ; 
the  slide  should  be  carefully  dried  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  cemented 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.  The  advantages  of  glycerine  as  a 
mounting  fluid  are  its  simplicity  and  its  clarifying  property^  in  the  case 
of  sections  unstained,  or  stained  with  the  metallic  staining  reagents, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  tissues  which  are  to  be 
examined  with  high  powers.  Its  disadvantages  are,  that  it  is 
extremely  hygroscopic,  does  not  dry  at  all,  and  so  does  not  fix  the 
cover-glass ;  that  it  sometimes  clears  up  sections  too  much,  and  that 
it  causes  fresh  white  fibrous  tissue  to  swell  up  and  look  almost 
gelatinous.  In  place  of  glycerine,  Farrant's  gum  and  glycerine  fluid 
is  now  usually  employed. 

152.  Farranfs  Mounting  Fluid. — Take  of 

Water, 
Glycerine, 

Arsenious  acid,  saturated  solution  (satu- 
rated by  boiling),      .         .         .         equal  parts. 
Mix  well  in  a  covered  jar,  and  add  about  half  the  bulk  of  picked  gum 
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arable ;  allow  these  to  stand  for  three  weeks,  stirring  dailjr,  or  wntS 
the  "hole  of  the  gum  is  dissolved.  Then  filler  through  coarse  filter 
paper,  or  allow  the  filtrate  to  stand  for  a  further  period  of  a  couple  of 
weeks,  when  the  air  bubbles  will  have  come  to  the  surface,  and  anj 
dirt  will  have  settled  to  the  bottom.  Decant  into  a  oncouncc  stop- 
pered phial,  to  the  stopper  of  which  a  glass  rod  is  fused.  U»c  in 
the  same  way  as  glycerine.  If  loo  much  guni  be  used,  ihc  tissues 
are  apt  to  become  slightly  granular,  whilst,  if  (here  is  too  mucb 
glycerine,  the  tissues  become  transparent,  the  solurion  does  not 
dry  properly  at  the  edge  of  the  cover -glass,  which  remains 
unfixed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  media  for  pre 
all  but  "  completely  "  clarified  sections  for  microscopic  examinatioi 
It  combines  most  of  the  advantages  of  glycerine  with  few  of  its  d 
adx-antages.  It  does  not  cause  such  marked  swelling  of  fresh  ivss 
nor  does  it  render  sections  quite  so  transparent  as  docs  iheglyccriol 
though  it  clears  them  up  very  appreciably,  especially  after  ihey  luM 
been  mounted  for  a  few  days.  It  also  acts  as  a  prescr^■ativc  medial 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  araenious  acid :  and  the  glycei 
by  its  afiinity  for  water,  keeps  the  section  moist,  until  the  fluid  i 
the  edge  of  the  cover-glass  dries.  By  this  drying  the  cotw- 
glass  is  fixed  slightly  by  the  gum,  and  after  the  specimen  has  been 
mounted  for  two  or  three  days,  the  slide  may  Ik  cleaned,  and  the 
cover-glass  cemented  with  Hollis's  glue,  indiarublwr  solution,  ot 
gelatine  solution  (g  169).  The  only  real  disadvantage  of  this  fluid 
\%  that  sections  kept  in  it  for  a  number  of  years  maf  t 
somewhat  cloudy  and  slightly  granular. 


nil  ton,  ^^H 
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153.  Camphor  Mounting  fl^id,  recommended  by  Hamilton,  I 
sometimes  used  in  place  uf  Farrnnt's  solution,  in  which  t 
sections  stained  or  injected  with  fluid  that  might  \vt  affected  I 
arsenious  acid.  For  instance,  sections  taken  from  nn  organ 
injected  with  Prussian  blue  must  be  mounted  in  a  fluid  which  con- 
tains no  arsenious  acid,  that  substance  causing  dcculorisation  of  the 
iron  blue. 

This   fluid  consists   simply  of  Farrant's  medium,  in  which  the 
s  acid  solution  is  replaced  by  camphor  water.     Take  of 
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Camphor  water, 2    parts. 

Glycerine, i    part. 

Pure  picked  gum  arable,  \\  parts. 

Prepare  as  for  Farrant's  solution,  and  keep  a  piece  of  camphor  float- 
ing in  the  fluid.     Employ  as  glycerine  or  Farrant's  solution. 

154.  Glycerine  jelly — 

Pure  gelatine, 30  parts. 

Distilled  water, 70  parts. 

Glycerine, 100  parts. 

Alcoholic  solution  of  camphor,        .  5  parts. 

Allow  the  gelatine  to  stand  in  the  distilled  water  for  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  until  perfectly  softened,  boil  and  strain  through  a  warm 
filter  or  a  felt  jelly  bag,  add  the  glycerine  and  the  camphor,  mix 
thoroughly,  and  warm  as  required.  Be  very  careful  to  avoid  air 
bubbles,  and  keep  the  slide  warm  until  the  cover-glass  is  in  position. 
Keep  the  medium  in  small  bottles  and  immerse  in  water  warm 
enough  to  keep  it  fluid  when  it  is  in  use. 

• 

Canada  Balsam  and  Dammar  Varnish. 

155.  These  mounting  fluids  may  both  be  used  for  deeply  stained 

sections,  especially  where  it  is  necessary  to  bring  into  strong  relief 

the  stained  parts  of  the  tissue.     They  can  be  used  only  where  the 

tissues  have  been  previously  dehydrated  with  alcohol  (§  150),  and 

cleared  up  with  some  substance  (clove  oil  or  turpentine)  with  which 

they  will  amalgamate.     Each  fluid  has  its  special   advantages  and 

each  its  special  disadvantages,  the  latter  being  that  Canada  balsam 

is  said  to  have  a  somewhat  yellow  tint,  and  hence  is  not  fitted  as  a 

mounting  medium  for  sections  that  are  to  be  photographed,  but 

sections  mounted  in  it  keep  perfectly  well  for  years.     If  properly 

prepared,  and  not  too  thick,  this  is  merely  a  theoretical  drawback,  as 

I  have  seen  most  beautiful  photographs  of  sections   mounted   in 

Canada  balsam.     Sections  mounted  in  dammar  varnish,  as  a  rule, 

become  somewhat  cloudy  and  granular  after  they  have  been  kept  for 

a  year  or  two ;  but  when  fresh  they  are  beautifully  transparent,  and 

the  medium  itself  is  perfectly  free  from  colour,  so  that  it  is  admirably 

adapted  for  photographic  work.     To  prepare  Canada  balsam  mount- 
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ing  fluid,  heat  the  ordinary  Canada  balsam  gently  for  about  wrentyt 
four  hours  in  a.  covered  vessel ;  allow  it  to  cool  to  a  yellow  vitreous 
looking  mass ;  take  of  this  loo  parts. 

Chloroform, 47  parts. 

Turpentine, 47  parts. 

Dissolve  the  Canada  balsam  in  the  chloroform  and  turpentine,  and 
filter  through  fine  cotton  wool.  The  fluid  must  be  kept  in  a  aloppenrJ 
liottle  which  has  previously  been  carefully  dried,  and  rinsed  out  fir>l 
with  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  with  turpentine  or  beniolc.  It  most 
i)e  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

{a.)  If  the  Canada  balsam  is  to  be  used  for  mounting  stained 
kicteria,  especially  tuljercle  bacilli,  the  chloroform  must  l>e  ivpba 
by  benzole,  or  better   still,  xylol,  neither  of  which   is   nearly 
powerful  a  solvent  of  the  aniline  colours  as  is  the  chloroform. 

(If.)  Xylol  balsam  may  be  prepared  by  simply  dissolving  the  dhcd 
and  hardened  Italsam  in  sufficient  xylol  to  give  a  mounting  tnedium 
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156.   Dammar  varnish  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Take  of 

Cum  dammar,  ...  3  parts. 

(tum  mastic,     ....         1  part. 

Tuq>en[ine,        ....         4  parts. 

Chloroform i  parts. 

(These  proportions  may  vary  somewhat  as  a  thinner  or  a  ihic 
fluid  is  preferred,  hut  the  above  proportions  give  ver)'  good  resul 
Mix  in  an  earthenware  jar,  or  wide  mouthed  Itottle,  stirring 
agitating  until  the  gums  are  dissolved,  then   Alter  through 
filter  paper  into  small  stoppered  phials,  to  the  stoppers  of 
^lass  rods  have  been  fused. 


Cf.me.nting  of  Cover  Glasses. 

167.  For  this  purpose  various  solutions  have  been  suggested,  Init 
the  same  great  difficulty  almost  invariably  presents  itself,  that  what- 
ever sulKlance  is  used  the  glycerine  sooner  or  titer  leaks  out.  With 
l-'arrant's  solution  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty,  it  being  quite 
lufficient,  after  carefully  cleaning  the  slide,  and  allowing  the  gum  in 
the  Farrani's  solution  to  partially  fix  the  cover  glass,  [u  run  a  ring  af_ 
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gold  site,  French  glue,  Hollis's  marine  glue,  or  indiarubber  solution 
around  the  margin  of  the  cover  glass.  It  may  then  be  left  for 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  a  ring  of  zinc  white  cement  may  bo 
laid  over  the  ring  already  painted  on,  and  this  may  be  repealed  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  when  the  firat  layer  has  become  properly  set. 

158.  Zinc  white  cement  is  composed  of — 

BeriMle, 8  pans. 

Gum  dammar,  ....        8  parts. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  '.         .         .         .  t  part. 

Mix  the  gum  dammar  and  the  benzole,  filter  through  cotton  wadding, 

after  which  add  the  oxide  of  zinc,  mix  in  a  mortar,  and  again  filter 

through  the  u-adding. 

This  cement  forms  a  very  workable  material,  and  when  set  is  as 
hard  and  firm  as  enamel.     After  a  time,  however,  it  usually  becomes 
I  brittle  and  cracks,  so  that  it  is  far  the  best  plan  to  use  it  in  combina- 
f  tion  with  one  or  other  of  the  cements  already  mentioned. 

Slides  treated  in   this  manner  will,  if  properly  cemented  in  the 
I'first  iniitance,  keep  perfectly  free  from  leakage  for  years. 

169.  For  sections  mounted  in  glycerine  Dr.  Marsh  suggests 
^latine  solution  as  a  cement  for  first  fixing  the  slide,  the  gelatine 
lily  mixing  with  the  glycerine  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  pre\enting  its  further  escape. 

He  places  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine  in  a  narrow  glass  beaker, 
covering  it  with  water,  and  allowing  it  to  take  up  as  much  of  the 
water  as  it  will.  Any  superfluous  water  is  poured  off,  the  mixture  it, 
healed,  and  three  or  four  drops  of  creosote  are  added  to  each  ounce 
of  ihc  fluid ;  keep  in  a  small  bottle,  and  each  time  that  the  mixture 
is  needed,  it  is  "rendered  fluid  by  immersing  the  bottle  containing 
it  in  a  cup  of  warm  water."  The  slide  must  be  perfectly  freed  from 
gljxcrine  by  the  aid  of  a  camel  hair  pencil  and  a  damp  cloth.  A  ring 
of  the  gelatine  fluid  is  painted  round  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass. 
As  soon  as  thi.i  is  set,  paint  it  over  "  with  a  solution  of  bichromate 
potash,  made  by  dissolving  ten  grains  of  that  salt  in  one  ounce 
distilled  water."  He  recommends  that  "this  application  of 
ichromate  of  potash  should  be  made  in  the  daytime,  as  the  action 
daylight  upon  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  gelatine,  is  to  render 
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latter  insoluble  in  water ;"  wash  well  in  methylated  spirit  to  renwwe 
ail  the  glycerine,  and  then  run  on  a  ring  of  ;^inc  while ;  this  may  be 
repeated  until  a  good  firm  ring  is  obtained. 

160.  In  applying  these  various  rings,  it  is  well  to  use  a  "  lum-lablc." 
This  is  a  heavy  brass  disc  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
which  should  work  smoothly  on  a  conical  pointed  pivot  fixed  lo  a 
solid  piece  of  wood.  On  the  disc  are  usually  marked  or  engrared  a 
series  of  concentric  rings,  each  of  which  should  corrcs|)ond  in  sijtc  to 
one  of  the  ordinary  cover-glass  sixes.  A  couple  of  brass  clips  are 
affixed,  which  serve  to  keep  the  slide  in  position  when  the  covei-glass 
is  "centred."  Self  centering  turntables  are  now  also  much  used. 
With  a  goat-hair  or  short  stiff  camel  brush  lay  on  first  a  ring  of  the 
siie  or  other  cement,  and  when  this  is  dry,  paint  on  a  ring  of  ih* 
zinc  white.  In  worki.ng  with  the  cements,  always  keep  the  brashes 
clean.  This  is  most  conveniently  and  thoroughly  done  by  means 
of  warm  water  for  the  size,  glue,  or  gelatine,  and  turpentine  or 
benitole  for  the  zinc  white.  When  the  zinc  white  becomes  loo 
thick  to  run  readily,  it  may  be  diluted  with  benzole. 

161.  Label  the  slide  with  the  name  of  the  tissue,  the  disease,  date 
of  post  mortem  examination,  method  of  staining  and  mounting 
employed,  and  the  date  of  mounting.  It  is  now  ready  for  fuiutv 
examination.  Slides  so  prepared  should  be  kept  in  the  fiat  tia] 
mentioned  below,  carefully  protected  from  both  light  and  dust. 


162.  In  addition  to  apparatus  mentioned  (§  3S),  the  following  wtD 
l>c  required : — 

(I.  .\  razor  and  a  couple  of  scalpels,  similar  to  those  already  pro- 
cured,    (i  1.) 

t.  Three  or  four  strong  needles  firmly  set  in  hardwood  bamlles. 
These  should  be  quite  smooth,  free  from  rust,  the  point  perfect, 
and  not  hooked  or  twisted.  They  should,  from  time  to  lime. 
1)6  cleaned  with  emery  paper,  and  then  with  chamois  leather. 
Glass  rods,  drawn  out  to  pomts.  and  blunted,  curved,  or  straight, 
may  often,  with  advantage,  be  used  instead  of  these  ncedlei^. 

e,  A  couple  of  pairs  of  scissors ;  one  pair  straight  and  probc- 
poimed,  the  other  pair  sharp-jioinled  and  curved  i 
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Those  used  by  ophthalmic  surgeons  answer  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably. 

d.  A  copper  lifter,  with  a  stem  about  35^  inches  long,  and  two 
blades — one  about  i  inch  x  5^  inch,  and  the  other  ^  inch 
X  ^  inch.  The  stem  should  be  flat  and  the  blades,  con- 
tinuous with  it,  very  thin,  so  that  they  may  be  bent  to  form 
any  angle.  The  edges  must  be  perfectly  rounded  and  smooth. 
Nickel  and  platinum  lifters  now  made  of  very  good  quality, 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  copper  lifters. 

€.  Six  or  a  dozen  deep  watch  glasses,  or  "  Syracuse "  glasses  with 
flat  glass  covers. 

f.  Two  or  three  test  glasses  and  half  a  dozen  test  tubes. 

g.  Half  a  dozen  white  earthenware  pint  basins,  and  about  a  dozen 

rounded  shallow  glass  trays  or  capsules.     These  may  be  re- 
placed by  what  are  known  in  the  glass  trade  as  clock  glasses. 
h.  Two  or  three  small  glass  tube  pipettes,  for  removing  fluids  of 
various  kinds  from  the  edges  of  the  cover  glasses  after  sections 
have  been  mounted. 
/.  Several  goat  hair  pencils 'for  cementing  slides,  and  a  similar 
number  of  camel  hair  pencils  for  the  manipulation  of  sections, 
in  th6  process  known  as  pencilling. 
j.  Six  dozen  glass  slides  with  ground  edges,  3  inches  x  i  inch. 
Four  do.  do.  do.  3  inches  x  i  )4  inches. 

Eight  dozen  extra  thin  circular  cover  glasses,  ^  inch  in  diameter. 
Five  or  six  dozen         do.  do.  i  ^  inch  diameter. 

One  ounce  square  cover  glasses  for  use  when  Canada  balsam  is 
the  mounting  medium. 
These,  of  course,  may  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  as  they 
are  used,  but  it  is  well  to  have  at  least  these  numbers,  if 
the  student  intends  to  examine  the  various  morbid  tissues 
which  come  under  his  notice. 
k.  Labels  for  slides. 

/.  A  small  box  for  carrying  six  or  a  dozen  slides,  and  a  cabinet 
to  hold  about  ten  dozen  slides,  should  be  obtained,  in  order 
that  the  specimens  may  be  kept  clean  and  well  arranged. 
N.B. — The  slides  on  which  sections  are  mounted  should 
always  be  keptyfa/  in  trays,  or  in  upright  boxes. 
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m.  A  soft  linen  cloth.     An  old  pocket  handkerchief  is,  periups, 

the  best  clolh  one  can  ilse. 
n.  Drawing  materials.     A  couple  of  black  lead  pencils — HBa 
HHHH. 
Half  a  dozen  lithc^nipbic  pens. 
A  small  box  of  moist  water  colours  (which   may  be  used  1 

inks  for  the  lithographic  pens),  with  brushes. 
Some  ordirarj'  mounts  to  be  cut  into  drawing  cards. 

0.  Two  or  three  packets  of  white  filter  ijapers, 
/.  A  freezing  microtome  (^  85-88;. 
ij.  A  spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner. 

Kor  cutting  in  paraffin  or  celtoidin,  the  following  additional  af^ 
will  be  required : — 
r.  A  small  copper  water  oven,  with  Ihcmiomeict  and  gas  regulatoci' 
so  that  a  temperature  of  from  54°  to  60'  C,  as  required,  may  be 
maintained. 
s.  A  packet  of  silk  "  kitchen  "  paper. 

1.  Two  or  three  photographic  "  developing  "  dishes. 

M,  A  few  blocks  of  wood,  i  inch  or  more  square,  cut  across  the  grairL 
T'.  Special  microtomes  (^  91-94). 

Lists  of  Rkagents. 
163.  The  following  reagents,  which  should  be  in  one-ounce  gUst- 
stoppered  bottles,  will  also  be  required.  Those  marked  R  should 
have  a  glass  rod  nearly  as  long  as  the  bottle  fused  into  the  glasn 
stopper.  The  end  of  this  rod  must  lie  well  rounded,  not  pointed. 
Those  marked  IFshould  be  in  wide-mouthed  glass-stoppered  bottle. 

REAGENTS   IN   GENERAL   USE. 
K.  Kuivicr'i  picro-oinnbc  siuning  fluid  (g  06.  p.  74).  or 
Kcfo-lilhU  caimine  (g  »,  |>.  76). 
Lugwood  tmlning  fluid  {\  103,  p.  7S). 
K.  Carmine  Waining  tfuid  (|  100,  p.  76), 
Alum  CBimine  (j  101,  y.  77). 
Ibinii  carmine  (f  102,  p.  77). 
MeUiylanilinc  violet  (|  106,  p.  Si). 
K.  Iwliac  ilainlng  fluid  (J  107,  p.  Sj), 

Ecaine,  ^  %  tuluiion  (|  104,  p.  79}. 
W.  Otmic  add,  I  %  wlution  (in  boillc  cnvereil  wilh  bcown  pajwi  (|  41,  (l  4 
and  S  110.  p.  841. 
Acetic  icid,  I  lu  4  (g  146,  p.  104). 
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K,  Glacial  acetic  acid  (§  146,  p.  104). 

R,  Caustic  potash,  40  %  (§  41,  p.  42,  and  §  147,  p.  105). 

Ether  (§  148,  p.  105). 

Chloroform  (§  148,  p.  105). 

Neutral  saline  solution,  J  %  solution  of  common  salt  (§  34,  p.  39). 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  5  %  solution  (§  149,  p.  105). 

Absolute  alcohol  (§  150,  p.  105). 
*  Aniline  oil  (§  140,  p.  loi). 
R.  Oil  of  cloves,  xylol,  creosote,  and  turpentine  (§  150,  p.  106). 
R,  White  of  egg  and  glycerine  (§  95,  p.  72),  or 
R,  Collodion  and  clove  oil  (§  96,  p.  73). 

Solid  parafBn — hard  and  soft  (§  93,  p.  70). 
W,  Celloidin  (§  90,  p.  68 ;  see  also  §  92,  p.  69). 
Large  bottles  containing — 

Methylated  spirit. 

Distilled  water. 

MOUNTING    FLUIDS. 
A*.  Farrant's  solution  (§  152,  p.  107). 
A*.  Glycerine  (§  151,  p.  107). 
R.  Iodine  mounting  fluid  (§  107,  p.  83). 

A*.  Canada  balsam  (§  155,  p.  109),  or  Dammar  mounting  fluid  (§  156,  p.  1 10). 
IV.  Glycerine  jelly  (§  154,  p.  109). 
A*.  Camphor  moimting  fluid  (§  153,  p.  108). 

CEMENTS    AND    SOLVENTS. 

IV.  French  glue,  gold  size,  or  a  solution  of  indiarubber  (§  157,  p.   no),  or 

gelatine  (§  159,  p.  in). 
IV.  Zinc  white  cement  (§  158,  p.  iii). 
W.  Benzole  (§  158,  p.  ni). 

SPECIAL    REAGENTS. 

Strong  ammonia  (for  fungi,  &c). 

Lithium  carbonate  solution  (§  131,  p.  97). 
R.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  solution  (§  136,  p.  100). 
R.  Borax  solution  (§  136,  p.  100). 

Saturated  ^solution  of  oxalic  acid  (§  106,  p.  82). 
A*.  Aniline  blue  black  (§  111,  p.  85). 
R.  Gentian  violet  (§  113,  p.  85). 
A*.  Fuchsin  (§  114,  p.  86,  and  §  140,  p.  loi). 

Bismarck  brown  (§  115,  p.  86). 
R.  Methylene  blue  (§  116,  p.  87). 

Methyl  green  (§  109,  p.  84). 

Safranin  (§§  120-2,  pp.  90,  91). 

Weigert's  stains  and  reagents  (§  123,  p.  91  r/  seq.\ 

Pal's  fluid  (§  124,  p.  93). 

Ehrlich's  stains  (§  126,  p.  93)* 

Gram's  iodine  decolorising  fluid  (§  132,  p.  98). 

Loefiler's  stain  for  flagella  (§  135,  p.  99). 

KUhne's  stains  (§  141,  p.  102). 

Renaut's  eosinated  hsematoxylic  glycerine  (§  105,  p.  80). 
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■  Gold  chloride,  yi  %  solution  in  disiJIled  wnter  (g  117.  p.  8;). 

*  Silver  nitrate,  yi  %  solution  in  diitjllcd  valci  (§  118,  p.  S9].  loi  lumoun,  «c. 

*  Petchloride  of  iron  solution  (|  119,  r-  90)- 

"  The  bottles  in  which  ihe»e  three  reagents  are  kept  should  be  dreftiDr 
covered  with  brown  paper,  as  should  also  the  aniline  oil  bottle. 
Nitric  acid.  30  %  solution  in  ilbtillcd  water  (|  41,  p.  43.  >n*l  1 13T.  p.  loot. 
Sulphuric  acid,  to  to  15  %  solution  in  disiillnt  water  (j  140,  p.  lOi). 
Hydrochloric  add  (S  79,  p.  61 ). 
Picric  acid,  salunled  solution  (S  76,  ]i.  60). 
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CHAPTER    III. 

INFLAMMATION,  ORGANISATIOX,  AND  REPAIR. 
Inflammation  of  the  Omextum. 

164.  The  most  convenient  stnictiire  in  which  to  examine  the 
earlier  processes  of  inflammation  is  the  omentum,  which  is  a  typical 
example  of  a  serous  membrane — a  transparent  membrane  composed 
of  (i)  delicate  connective  tissue  fibrils  and  (2)  connective  tissue  cells* 
It  contains  also  (3)  a  few  elastic  fibres,  and  is  traversed  by  a  network 
of  (4)  vascular  and  lymphatic  channels  and  spaces.  The  meml/rane 
is  completed  by  an  investing  layer  of  (5)  flattened  endothelial  celU 
similar  to  those  met  with  on  other  serous  surfaces.  Between  tYktut 
cells  there  appear  small  orifices  or  stomata,  by  which  a  free  ^jjsn- 
munication  is  kept  up  between  the  large  serous  peritoneal  cavity  ^whkii 
may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  an  exceedingly  large  lymphatic  hia/J:)^ 
and  the  smaller  lymph  spaces  and  channels  in  the  omentum  itvtlf. 

In  this  clear  vascular  membrane  we  may  readily  follow  the  c)*^)-^^ 
that  take  place  both  in  and  around  the  vessels  and  in  the  fixtd  tjvtti^t; 
although  in  the  process  of  inflammation  the  membrane:  1>«;</^;/*^ 
somewhat  more  opaque,  swollen,  and  succulent  than  it  h,  i^rA*:f 
normal  conditiops.  In  a  case  of  acute  peritonitis  (-as  t/y/u  t;iv:f 
death  as  possible,  as  the  endothelial  cells,  by  a  kind  of  poitm//rUm 
maceration,  are  very  quickly  separated  from  their  traWnil*/,  */i\  out 
with  a  pair  of  fine  sharp-pointed  scissors  a  thin  pi':</r  ir/ru  x'i**: 
mesentery,  or  better  still  from  the  omentum,  spread  it  ou*  on  -^  \\ifi^:, 
stain  (§  98), and  mount  in  a  drop  of  glycerine  (\  151;;  'j:m*:u\  (^  IMy. 
If  the  specimen  cannot  be  mounted  at  once,  transfer  to  M  A>x\ 
fluid,  diluted  to  one-half  the  ordinary  strength  ^J  59y,  vrA(WA\y 
increase  the  proportion  of  Miiller's  fluid  for  a  fei»'  ^lay^,  and  in'm 
keep  in  preserving  fluid  (§  89),  mount  and  treat  as  al/'yvc,  or  -ds  in  J,' 
103-155  or  106-152. 
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To  the  naked  eye  the  appearances  are  verj'  much  like  ihow 
presented  in  inflammation  of  any  serous  surface  (see  §  166^  In 
the  very  early  stages  there  is  simply  a  rosy  flush  of  the  membrane. 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  the  characteristic  glistening 
appearance  of  a  healthy  serous  surface.  This  is  due  to  exceedingly 
minute  projections,  some  of  which  are  caused  by  the  distension  of 
the  blood  vessels,  others  by  minute  accumulations  of  proliferatira; 
cells  or  small  patches  of  coagulated  extravasaled  lymph.  Later,  the 
amount  of  lymph  thrown  out  may  become  enormously  increased, 
when  a  layer  of  soft  fibrinous  lymph  is  formed  on  the  surface, 
especially  where  any  two  byers  are  brought  \n  contact. 

If  now  we  examine  a  piece  of  such  a  membrane  during  the  caHy 
stage  of  inflammation,  stained  and  mounted  as  above,  the  following 
appearances  may  be  observed. 

(  X  50.) — There  is  (i)  considerable  distension  of  the  small  vessels, 
especially  of  the  venules.  Although  the  distending  mass  consists 
mainly  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  than 
usual  of  stained  (white)  blood  corpuscles. 

(3)  Around  the  distended  venules  is  an  accumulation  of  leucocytes, 
evidently  the  result  of  diapedesis  or  migration  ;  this  may  be  easily 
made  out  at  those  points  where  the  capillary  or  small  venules  after 
the  capillaries  open  into  the  larger  venules,  as  the  leucocytes  collect 
in  the  angles  at  their  junction.  (3)  There  is  also  a  marked  increase  in 
the  numtier  of  the  flattened  endothelial  cells,  some  of  which  arc  still 
adhering  to  the  connective  tissue  or  flbrous  trabecular,  while  others  are 
lying  free  in  the  trabecular  Sfuces.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid 
proliferation  that  is  going  on,  most  of  these  cells  are  smaller  than 
normal,  but  in  the  very  early  stages,  when  some  of  the  cells  appear 
to  be  separated  directly  by  the  rapid  effusion  of  fluids  beneath  them 
(the  fluid  elements  that  jwss  out  from  the  distended  vessels  may  be 
much  increased  in  amount),  they  are  still  of  considerable  si^e,  and 
retain  much  of  their  normal  contour  and  appearance  (4)  The 
connective  tissue  or  fixed  cells  that  lie  on  the  delicate  fibrilbr 
slronia  are  also  undergoing  rapid  pro tifcra lion. 

( %  300).  ~  The  distended  vessels  are  now  readily  coouKfa 
demonstrated,  the  venules  being  surrounded  by  a  large  number 
of  leucocytes,  which  can  only  have   escaped  from   the  i 
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vessels.  There  is  also  evidence  of  increased  activity  of  the 
endotheh'a]  cells,  which  are  undergoing  rapid  proliferation.  Little 
groups  of  very  regularly  shaped  cells,  or  single  cells,  are  seen 
lying  in  the  spaces  of  the  network  ;  some  of  these  cells  are  elon- 
gated, others  are  pear-shaped,  whilst  others  again  are  irregularly 
rounded,  most  of  them  staining  deeply  and  undergoing  rapid 
proliferative   changes.      The  origin    of    some    of    these    cells    can 


F)c.  4.— Enrly  inflammation  of  peritoneum,   mken  almi 
■nedialely  nller  death.    Sluned  uilh  It^vrood.     (  x  joo.) 
a,  Capillaties,  arterial  and  ven 
(•.  LAiger  venule. 
c.  Lai^er  arteriole. 
1/.  AecnmulBCioD  of  leucoCTtes  at  the  angle  formed  at  [he  junction 

of  a.  and  h. 
t.  Flbroui  trabeoilx  r>r  the  peritoneum. 
//'.  Endothelial  cells,  prolifrmted,  some  detached  ftoin  iraliccul.v. 


tbe  traced  to  the  fixed  connective  tissue  elements,  others  to  the 
*■  endothelial  cells  that  cover  the  network  and  give  it  its  character- 
istic shiny  appearance  ;  some  of  the  larger  endothelial  cells  bulging 
I  from  the  trabecule  are  multinucleated,  whilst  others  appear  to 
he  undergoing  degenerative  (especially  fatty)  changes.  It  should 
be  observed  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  proliferated  cell*  are 
contained  within  the  lymph  spaces,  into  which  they  ap[>ear  to  have 
made  their  way  by  the  channels  by  which  the  fluids  ordinarily  p 
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from  the  vessels  into  the  lymphatics ;  this,  of  course,  does  not  applx 
to  the  fixed  connective  tissue  and  lining  endothelial  cells,  though  here 
again  we  may  assume,  from  what  may  be  observed  in  our  specimen, 
that  the  proliferative  changes  arc  merely  an  exaggeration  of  tbe 
normal  processes  of  multiplication  and  regeneration  of  the  cells.  In 
the  laier  stages  of  inflammation,  where  there  is  great  exudation  of 
lymph,  or  where  organisation  has  taken  place,  the  microscopic 
appearances  are  very  similar  to  those  met  with  on  any  other  inflamed 
serous  membrane  (such  as  the  pleura  or  pericardium)  (§  16S). 


Acute  Metastatic  Miuarv  Abscess  of  the  Heart  i 
Ulcerative  Endocarditis. 
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166.  In  certain  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  small  yellow  points, 
sometimes  almost  microscopical  in  size,  but  more  frequently  the  size 
of  a  millet  seed,  are  seen  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart  These 
are  specially  numerous,  cr  to  be  more  accurate,  are  specially  well 
seen  near  the  endocardial  surface  They  are  also  met  with  in  other 
organs  and  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  appear  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  septic  emboli  which,  derived  from  the  breaking 
down  vegetations  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  composed  of  a  net- 
work of  degenerating  fibrin  in  which  are  entangled  cells  and  micro- 
cocci, become  fixed  in  the  small  terminal  or  capillary  vessels  of  the 
various  organs.  These  abscesses  arc  usually  multiple,  and  they 
follow  most  closely  the  distribution  of  the  blood  vessels.  If  they 
can  be  examined  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage,  the  appearances 
represented  are  extremely  characteristic.  Each  has  a  small  )-dlow 
or  yelloM'ish  grey  centre;  then  comes  a  grey,  sometimes  tninft- 
lucent,  zone  which,  before  shading  off  into  the  normal  tissue,  is 
frequently  surrounded  by  a  delicate  red  or  reddish  purple  zone.  In 
some  cases,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  breaking  down 
of  the  tissues  is  going  on,  this  hypenemic  zone  is  so  ill  defined  thai 
it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  ;  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  minute  abscesses,  or  even  in  their  substance,  small  haemon^ 
hages  arc  often  found.  Harden  {%  68)  a  small  p 
from  the  wall  of  the  le^  ventricle,  care  lieing  tat 
contains  one  of  the  small  abscesses;  slain  the 
lod  (g  132)  using  a  contrast  slain. 
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(  X  50). — The  abscess  can  at  once  be  recognised.  In  its  centre 
is  an  oblique  section  of  a  vessel,  plugged,  at  this  point,  with  a  mass 
of  micrococci,  which  stands  out  very  prominently.    The  wall  of  the 


Fia  5.  —  Acute  meluialic  miliaiy  abscess  immedialcly  umler  the 
endocanfitun,  ftom  a  case  of  ulcerative  endocaiditis ;  stained  by  Gram's 
method,  but  only  paxllitly  decolorised  ;  contrast  stain — eosin.    {  x  50. ) 

a.  Mass  of  micrococci  {which  may  be  partly  oi  fvst-mertem  growth, 

impacted  in  a  small  blood-vessel). 

b.  Altered,  partly  "digested,"  wall  of  the  blood-vessel,  with  a  similai 

change  in  some  of  the  surroimding  tissue.  This  tissue  is  imper- 
fectly Stained,  and  is  almost  homtweneous. 

i.  Mass  of  leucocytes  and  proliferated  fixed  connective  tiasoe  cells, 
foiming  a  kind  of  bamer  between  the  dead  normal  tissues ;  lie- 
(ween  tbem  fngments  of  unstained  muscle  may  be  seen. 

d.  l^liferating  cellular  layer  of  the  endocardium.     A  mass  of  flattened 

/.  Margin  of  abscess,  near  which  the  larger  connective  tissue  cells  are 
always  most  numerous.     The  line  of  demarcation  is  very  distinct. 

f.  Small  vessel  in  which  are  a  large  number  of  leucocytes. 

g.  Small  vessel  seen   in   transverse  section.     A  small  collection   of 

leucocytes  i*  seen  in  the  perivascular  lymphatic  space. 

vessel  and  the  small  amount  of  remaining  surrounding  tissue  are 
both  somewhat  homogeneous  in  appearance;  immediately  outside 
this  we  come  on  an  enormous  number  of  leucocytes,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  larger  cells,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  proliferating 
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fixed  connective  tissue  cells.     Under  this  [x>wer  little  but  these  crfb 
can  lie  made  out  in  the  abscess  area. 

At  the  margins  of  the  abscess  the  transition  from  absce» 
to  muscular  tissue  is  very  abrupt,  the  leucocytes  along  with  ihc 
digestive  enzymes  oX  the  micrococci,  apparently  causing  rapid  dis- 
integration of  the  muscular  (ibre.  At  one  or  two  points  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  nuclei  lietween  the  muscle  fibres  may  be 
observed.  Near  the  inner  part  of  the  wall  of  the  heart,  th«  proli- 
feration of  the  endocardial  cells  is  well  marked,  this  proliferalion 
gradually  tailing  off  on  each  side  of  the  "  pointing"  abscess,  so  that 
over  the  endocardial  surface  of  the  abscess  is  a  thickened  ccUutar 
layer.  This  resembles  very  closely  the  condition  met  with  in  endar- 
teritis. The  ends  of  the  muscle  fibres  abutting  on  the  abscess  are 
somewhat  irregular,  and  arc  evidently  in  process  of  being  absorbed. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  abscess,  and  in  what  » 
evidently  part  of  the  plugged  vessel,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  leucocytes  within  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  These  leuco- 
cytes appear  to  have  collected  at  this  point  in  large  numbers,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  the  blood-flow  immediately  beyond. 

{  X  300.)— The  structure  of  the  abscess  is  now  more  evident ;  the 
mass  filling  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  snuJI 
cocci ;  immediately  around  this  mass  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and 
fragments  of  muscle  are  quite  homogeneous  and  are  very  iropcrfecilr 
stained.  In  the  unstained  area,  seen  under  the  low  power,  are 
numerous  nuclei,  apparently  those  of  dead  or  degenerated  leucocyte* 
which  do  not  take  on  the  stain  nearly  so  deeply  as  do  those  in  the 
surrounding  tissues.  Between  these  nuclei  are  granular  fhtginents 
of  muscle  fibre  which  have  lost  much  of  their  ordinary  or  typical 
structure  and  appearance.  Outside  this  area  comes  a  zone  of 
leucocytes  deeply  stained,  evidently  very  active,  with  here  and 
there  a  latter  cell  with  one  or  two  deeply  stained  nuclei,  deri\*e(l, 
api>arcntly,  from  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells.  At  the 
citrcmc  margin  of  the  abscess  these  fixed  connective  tissue  cdh 
are  more  numerous;  the  muscle  fibres  look  like  "ghosts" 
fibres,  fragments  of  the  sheath  remaining,  with,  here  and  there  o 
fragments  of  much  degenerated  or  vacuobtcd  granular  1 
fibre.     Between  these  fragments,   and  even  between    tlic  hcaltli 
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lUscle  fibres,  leucocytes  are  making  their  way  in  considerable  nutn- 
The  thickening  of  the  endocardial  layer  with  the  proliferation 
"trf  the  cells  forming  it  Is  well  marked,  especially  at  the  margin  of 
the  abscess  (not  shown  in  Fig.  6).  These  cells  are  arranged  in 
Battened,  comparatively  regular  layers,  lying  immediately  beneath 
the  endocardial  surface ;  they  may  be  traced  over  the  round  celled 
mass,  of  which  the  main  part  of  the  abscess  is  composed.  The 
distended  vessel  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  abscess 


KiG,  6. — Acute  mil iniy  abscess  immedjaiely  under  the  e pica rdium, 
fv/m  a  ca&e  □(  ulceralive  endocarditis,  stained  Iiy  Gram  s  methnd, 
liul  only  partially  decolorised  :  contrast  stain— eosin.     (  x  430.) 
a.  Pli^  of  micrococci.     These  have  made  their  way  into  01  ei'en 

through  the  wall  of  the  xessel. 
h.  Altered  (digested  ?)  vessel  wall. 
t.  Leucocytes  thrown  out  in  lai^e  numbeis  immediately  around 

the  vessel. 
d.  Altered  (digested?)  muscle  fibre  around  vessel. 
t.  Digested  leucocytes,  very  imperfectly  stained,  in  the  immediate 
neighboDrhood  of  the  micro-organisms,   some  of  ihem  ate 
teen  to  contain  lai^e  numbers  of  these  micrococci. 
/  L^igei  and  more  elongated  connective  tissue  cells. 

contains  a  considerable  number  of  leucocytes,  and  a  number  of 
^^ells  with  proliferating  nuclei,  and  a  large  mass  of  formed  material 
^^bound.  The  endothelial  cells  lining  the  vessel  are  also  proliferating. 
^^■nd  it  appears  probable  that  some  at  least  of  the  larger  cells  seen 
^^ire  derived  from  this  endothelial  lining. 

In  this  specimen  we  have  an  exceedingly  good  illustration  of  the 
process  of  abscess  formation.     A  micrococcus,  probably  the  staphylo- 
.  pj-<^nes  atireus  or  albus,  or  the  streptococcus  pyogenes 
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lixed  connective  tissue  cells.  Under  ihis  power  little  but  these  cells 
can  be  made  out  in  the  abscess  area. 

Al  the  iDiiTgins  of  the  abscess  the  transition  from  abscess 
to  muscular  tissue  is  very  abrupt,  the  leucocytes  along  with  the 
digestive  enzymes  of  the  micrococci,  apparently  causing  rapid  dis- 
integration of  the  muscular  fibre.  At  one  or  two  points  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  nuclei  between  the  muscle  fibres  may  l>e 
observed.  Near  the  inner  pan  of  the  wall  of  the  heart,  the  proli- 
feration of  the  endocardial  cells  is  well  marked,  this  protifenition 
gradually  tailing  off  on  each  side  of  the  "  pointing"  abscess,  so  thai 
over  the  endocardial  surface  of  the  abscess  is  a  thickened  cellular 
layer.  This  resembles  very  closely  the  condition  met  with  in  endar- 
teritis. The  ends  of  the  muscle  fibres  abutting  on  the  abscess  are 
somewhat  irregular,  and  are  evidently  in  process  of  being  absorbed. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  abscess,  and  in  what  is 
evidently  part  of  the  plugged  vessel,  there  is  an  increase  in  ilie 
number  of  leucocytes  within  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  These  leuco- 
cytes appear  to  have  collected  at  this  point  in  large  numbers,  puttjr  in 
consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  the  blood-flow  immediately  bej'Ond. 

{  X  300.)— The  structure  of  the  abscess  is  now  more  evident ;  the 
mass  filling  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  small 
cocci ;  immediately  around  this  mass  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and 
fragments  of  muscle  are  quite  homogeneous  and  are  very  imperfectly 
stained.  In  the  unstained  area,  seen  under  the  low  power,  are 
numerous  nuclei,  apparently  those  of  dead  or  degenerated  leucocytes 
which  do  not  take  on  the  stain  nearly  so  deeply  as  do  those  in  the 
surrounding  tissues.  Between  these  nuclei  are  granular  fragments 
of  muscle  fibre  which  have  lost  much  of  their  ordinary  or  t)iiicil 
structure  and  appearance.  Outside  this  area  comes  a  zone  of 
leucocytes  deeply  stained,  evidently  very  active,  with  here  and 
(here  a  larger  cell  with  one  or  two  deeply  stained  nuclei,  derix'cU, 
apparently,  from  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells.  At  the 
extreme  margin  of  the  abscess  these  fixed  connective  tissue  cells 
are  more  numerous ;  the  muscle  fibres  look  like  "ghosts "  of 
fibres,  fragments  of  the  sheath  remaining,  with,  here  and  there  only, 
fragments  of  much  degenerated  or  \-acuolatcd  granular  muscular 
fibre.      Between   these  fragments,  and  e»en  between    the  healthier 
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hiuscle  fibres,  leucocytes  are  making  their  way  in  considerabie  num- 
The  thickening  of  the  endocardial  layer  with  the  proliferation 
^«f  the  celts  forming  it  is  well  marked,  especially  at  the  margin  of 
the  abscess  {not  shown  in  Fig.  6).  These  cells  are  arranged  in 
flattened,  comparatively  regular  layers,  lying  immediately  beneath 
the  endocardial  surface ;  they  may  be  traced  over  the  round  celled 
mass,  of  which  the  main  part  of  the  abscess  is  composed.  The 
distended  vessel  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  absc 


Vic.  b. — Acute  miliary  abscess  immediately  under  the  epicardium, 
ftom  a  case  of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  stained  by  Grams  melhixi, 
hut  only  parluilly  decolorised  ;  contrast  siain^osin.     (  x  410.) 

It.  Plugs  of  micrococci.  These  have  mode  their  way  into  or  ev«n 
through  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 

h.  Altered  (d^led?)  vessel  wall. 

■-.  Leucocytes  ihiown  out  in  large  nutnberi  immediately  around 

■it.  Altered  (di};ested  ?)  muscle  fibre  around  vessel. 

I'.  Digested  leucocytes,  very  imperfectly  stained,  in  the  immediate 
neighbouihood   of  the  micro-organisms,   aonie  of  them  ate 
seen  10  contain  large  numbers  of  these  micrococci.  ■ 
/.   Lari;ec  and  mote  elongated  connective  tissue  cells. 

contains  a  considerable  number  of  leucocytes,  and  a  number  of 
cells  with  proliferating  nuclei,  and  a  large  mass  of  formed  material 
around.  The  endothelial  cells  lining  the  vessel  are  also  proliferating, 
and  it  appears  probable  that  some  at  least  of  the  larger  cells  seen 
are  derived  from  this  endothelial  lining. 

In  this  specimen  we  have  an  exceedingly  good  illustration  of  the 

process  of  abscess  formation.     A  micrococcus,  probably  the  staphylo- 

x:cus  pyogenes  aureus  or  albus,   or   the   streptococcus   pyogenes 
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for  descriptive  purposes  the  above  arrangement  is  quite  acciuatt 
enough. 

On  naked -eye  examination  there  appears  to  be  little  regular 
sequence,  the  appearances  varying  very  considerably  in  the  three 
stages ;  but  oir  microscopical  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sequence  of  events  is  quite  definite,  the  various  processes  followiog 
one  another  in  regular  course,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  a  healing 
wound,  varying  only  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid  or  coaguioble 
lymph  that  is  thrown  out  and  the  power  of  the  tissues  to  bring  about 
absorption. 

LeaNing  the  first  stage  as  sufficiently  described  under  pcritoniiis. 
let  us  examine  the  second  stage,  in  which  the  pleura  is  cloudy  and 
granular,  and  the  surface  dry.  On  careful  examination  a  thin  layer 
of  soft  pbstic  lymph,  which  can  be  scraped  off  as  a  delicate  slightly 
clastic  film  with  the  finger  nail,  may  be  observed  covering  the  deeply 
congested  surface.  On  section,  the  pleura  is  found  to  be  somewhat 
thickened  and  cedematous,  whilst  the  lung  tissue  immediately 
beneath  may  be  slightly  consolidated ;  it  is  always  congested. 
Harden  (§^  SO  or  64),  stain  and  mount  (^  98-152). 

( X  50), — ^If  the  pleurisy  be  simple,  the  changes  are  obser^-ed  prin- 
cipally in  the  superficial  or  dense  layer  of  the  pleura.  I'here  is 
distension  of  ihe  blood  vessels,  swelling  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  and 
even  at  this  stage  exuded  leucocytes  are  seen  as  bright  pink  dots 
around  the  tui^d  blood  vessels.  On  the  surface  of  the  pleura  i«  a 
delicate,  almost  transparent,  layer  of  fibrin,  very  unequal  in  thick- 
ness, in  which,  scattered  through  its  substance,  arc  a  few  small  pink 
nuclei  (leucocytes). 

(  M  300).— The  dots  around  the  vessels  are  stained  leucoc)1cs  or 
wandering  cells,  though  a  few  of  them,  e%-cn  at  this  early  stage,  are 
probably  proliferating  connective  tissue  corpuscles.  The  Iransparenl 
Liver  on  the  surface  resembles  very  closely  the  material  that  is  faand 
in  the  pulmofiary  alveoli  in  acute  pneumonia  in  the  stage  of  red 
hepatization,  the  delicate  filaments  of  fibrin  running  in  all  direc- 
tions and  forming  a  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  arc  entangled 
coloured  and  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  sometimes  in  coo- 
siderable  numbers.  This  film  of  lymph  is  usually  thrown  odi 
on  the  endothelial  surface,  so  that  beneath  ihc  delicate  coa^liu 
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swollen   endothelial   cells   may  sometimes    be   seen    in    profile 
spindle-shaped  cells  with  pink-stained  nuclei.     Sometimes,  how- 
these   cells  are    detached   by  the   exudation,  and   are    found 
entangled  in  the  fibrinous  lymph,  some  distance  from  their  original 
position. 

all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  simple  pleurisy,  but 
irisy,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  an  almost  constant  accompani- 
of  pneumonia.  In  such  a  case  it  is  found  that  the  vessels 
the  deep  layer  are  congested,  and  thai  numerous  leucocj'tes  are 
collected  around  them  ;  there  is  also  some  slight  swelling  of  the 
bands  of  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  layer 
of  exuded  fibrinous  lymph  described  below,  there  is  always  some 
thickening  or  swelling  of  the  pleura  proper. 

When  effusion  of  serous  fluid  takes  place  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
;re  is  usually  formed  a  thick  soft  elastic  layer  on  the  pleural  surface, 
lich  presents  a  peculiar  honeycombed  appearance,  especially  if  the 
intity  of  fluid  be  small.    Sanders  likened  this  to  the  appearance  ob- 
led  when  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter  were  pressed  together  and 
^n  separated  ;  if  fluid  is  present  in  considerable  quantities,  the  sur- 
is  smooth.     The  layer  of  lymph  may  be  stripped  off  as  a  soft, 
;ily  broken  membrane,  leaving  the  pleural  surface  perfectly  smooth. 
section  from  such  a  case  is  found  to  present  much  the  same  appear- 
as  the  specimen  above  described,  except  that  the  fibrinous  layer 
is    considerably  thicker  and  more  granular  looking.     It  contains  a 
greater  number  of  leucocytes,    and  stains  somewhat  more   deeply, 
often  of  3  peculiar  brick  red  tinge,  although  it  still  retains  some  of  its 
transparency.     Around  the  vessels  are  numerous  exuded  leucocytes 
and  proliferated  cells;  the  lymphatics  appear  to  be  choked  up  by 
granular  fibrinous  lymph,  with  which,  in  a  well  stained  section,  ihey 
may  be  seen  to  be  filled. 

In  what  may  be  described  as  the  third  stage,  organisation  is  taking 
place  in  the  lymph  which  forms  a  kind  of  scaffolding  on  or  in  which 
new  connective  tissue  is  formed,  though  there  is  no  organisation  of 
the  lymph  itself.  The  fluid  part  of  the  exudation  has  been  absorbed, 
the  two  inflamed  surfaces  have  come  together ;  a  temporary  adhesion 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  sticking  together  of  the  two  surfaces 
(oft  lymph,  and  the  lung  has  become  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the 
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chest.  This  adhesion  may  be  readily  broken  down,  but  it  w 
impossible  to  detach  the  whole  of  the  lymph  from  the  plcuraJ 
surface ;  and  at  the  points  From  which  it  can  be  detached  ibc 
surfaces  are  left  rough  and  irregular,  and  evidently  something  more 
than  the  pleura  remains.  Harden  a  portion  of  such  a  long 
{^  Sd-64) ;  stain  and  mount  (|i^  9S-1S2). 

(  X  50.) — The  section  under  consideration  was  taken  from  a  c«e 
in  which  the  pleurisy  was  of  some  standing,  and  where  organisation 
had  commenced  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  lymph ;  the  pleura  wm 
extremely  thickened,  whilst  on  the  surface  was  a  layer  of  soft  lyn^ih, 
as  described  above. 

Here  there  is  evidence  of  considerable  congestion  of  the  inter- 
alveolar  capillaries.  The  vessels  in  the  wall  of  the  bronchus,  and 
in  the  interlobular  septa,  are  all  filled  with  blood. 

Around  these  vessels  considerable  numbers  of  stained  nuclei  are 
readily  distinguishable.  Passing  outwards,  the  pleura  is  seen  to  be 
considerably  thickened,  and  the  distinction  into  two  separate  lfly«» 
is  in  great  part  lost;  the  deeper  layer  appears  lo  be  made  up  of 
swollen  fibres,  between  which  the  bloodvessels  are  numcruuii  and 
are  filled  with  coloured  blood  corpuscles.  The  superficial  layer  i> 
composed  of  a  more  delicate  nucleated  reticular  tissue,  in  which 
may  be  seen  large  sinuses,  lining  the  walls  of  which  arc  a  few 
coloured  blood  corpuscles ;  there  are  also  numerous  smaller  vessels 
which  appear  as  loops  or  branching  lines,  all  of  them  with  their 
long  axes  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  At  certain 
{Mints  these  vessels  appear  to  have  ruptured,  several  masses  of  green 
(red)  corpuscles  lying  free  in  the  young  tissue  being  seen  near  these 
cavernous  spaces.  Above  this  a  byer  of  pink  cellular  tissue,  into 
which  vascular  loops,  recognised  as  green  lines  bounded  by  elon- 
gated and  flattened  connective  tissue  cells,  may  be  seen  running 
jwrpcndicularly  or  sli^tly  obliquely  to  the  surface.  Scattered  Sere 
and  there  arc  a  few  sniall  brick-red  masses,  which  may  be  recognised 
as  remnants  of  fibrin.  Near  the  free  surface  the  new  tissue  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  granular- looking  fibrin.  It  takes  on  tbe 
picro-carminc  staining  as  a  deep  brick-red  colour,  whilst  vcr^'  linlc 
light  is  allowed  to  make  its  way  through.  Voung  vessels,  in  the 
of  Y-shaped  lines,  or  of  more  or  less  perfect  loop 
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Fig.  7.~^eclion  of  ihiekcntd  inflamed  serous  membrane  (pleurisy). 
Sutned  with  picro-carmme.    (  x  50.) 

a.  Nelwoik  of  Gbiinous  lymph  oa  the  surface,  with  deeply-slained 

leui:ocylei  in  *" 
Fibiinotu  lym^ 
<.  Remains  of  fibria  in  o^anising  li 
tl.  Newly-fonned  vessels  (vniculai  loops). 
t.  \at%p  libro-plastic  cells  and  plasma  cells. 
/.  Elnslic  lamina  marking  division   between   the  superficial  and 

deep  layers  of  the  pleura. 
g,  Lai^n  well-formed  vessels  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  pleura. 

Foment  in  the  perivasculu  and  other  lymph  spaces, 
k.  Lung  (issue,  umiewhBi  congested.     Numerous  deeply-Sained 

Dudei  (of  leucocytes,  epithelial  cells,  and  connective  tissue 

eelUL 
Note  the  passage  of  the  new  vascular  loops  from  the  cngorgei! 

TCstels  of  tbc  thickened  deep  layer  to  the  oiganising  tissue 

of  the  supeiliciil  layer. 
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seen  pushing  their  way  from  the  more  fully  organised  bycr  inio 
this  fibrinous  mass ;  around  ihem  in  this  position  are  small  masses 
of  red  blood  corpuscles.  Between  the  young  vessels,  and  runntng 
along  with  ihcm,  arc  Dumerous  young  connective  tissue  cells,  some 
rounded,  others  elongated  or  spindle-shaped,  and  farming  definite 
lines.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells  are  deeply  stained,  but  it  is  xitoe- 
whai  difficult  to  distinguish  any  protoplasm  around  the  nuclei  under 
this  power.  In  the  brick-red  granular  l)'mph,  which  is  found  t»ear 
the  surface,  or  which  remains  between  the  two  "granulating"  lft>Tr», 
groups  of  leucocytes,  and  young  connective  tissue  cells,  are  present 
sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  In  rare  cases  there  is  present  a 
delicate  translucent  layer  of  newly-eSuscd  fibrinous  lymph,  like  thai 
already  described  in  the  second  stage,  and  entangling  both  coloured 
and  colourless  corpuscles  in  its  meshes, 

(  X  300), — The  congestion  of  the  vessels  around  the  air  ^-esicle* 
in  the  interiobular  septa,  in  the  peribronchial  tissue,  and  in  the 
layers  of  the  pleura,  is  readily  made  out.  These  vesscU  are 
distended  and  packed  with  small  greenish  corpuscles.  Around 
Ihem  the  stained  exuded  leucocjles  and  young  connective  tissue 
cells  with  their  nuclei  arc  seen  in  large  numbers ;  and  if  these  latter 
are  more  carefully  examined,  in  one  of  the  interlobular  septa, 
some  of  them  are  seoi  to  be  rounded,  others  are  oval,  others  ^ain 
are  more  or  less  spindle-shaped.  Some  are  nothing  but  dee]ily 
Stained  nuclei,  others  have,  in  addition  to  the  nucleus,  a  surrounding 
moss  of  protoplasm,  and  in  certain  cases  this  protoplasm  is  distinctly 
vacuolated,  the  nucleus  being  pushed  to  one  side.  Where  the  cdl 
is  spindle-shaped,  the  protoplasm  is  frequently  slightly  fibrillaled. 

Examine  the  part  of  the  pleura  in  which,  under  the  low  power,  the 
large  open  sinuses  are  seen.  Here  there  is  evidently  a  considcnble 
quantity  of  new  connective  tissue,  and  the  original  deep  pIcnnU 
layer  can  only  be  distinguished  by  tlic  presence  of  the  pigment  io 
the  lymphatics.  Above  this  is  a  delicate,  clear,  yellow  (clastic)  wairy 
line:,  div-iding  the  deep  from  the  superficial  layer  of  the  pleura,  tbc 
latter  of  which  is  gradually  lost  in  the  new  or  organised  tissue,  which 
is  tnade  up  of  numerous  rounded,  branching,  or  spindle-shaped  ccll% 
each  with  a  distinct  nucleus.  Between  these  cells  is  a  variable 
quantity  of  delicate  fibrillaled  stroma.     I'owards  the  deeper  put 
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Fig.  S Section  (torn  case  of  orgajiiain^  pL-ricjiJilia  alained  with 

Ingv-'ood  and  eosiD.     (  n  300.) 

«.  Thin  IwETCf  fibrinous  I^ph  bnl  lltllEulurcd,  (KonrfiHgrncwmembniH^ 
fi.  Alurtd  dcgcntnuinB  tihnnoiu  lymph  in  which  orgafUHticm  hAA  camncnea]. 
e.  LilKwym.  nniEraud  rnua  new  vucular  looH.  d.  ConiKcllve  linuc  cells 
Guiki]  inn  Gbria  alona  wilh  vucBlir  iooin.  i-  OUiqnc  uid  innirEne  wciien 
of  vstculitr  loo^,  prDubly  derived  rrom  the  U7R  lUDUieit (/ and  f)  inunbliHiely 
bdos.  ThcM  Ire  mErdy  ilie  dinouied,  jn-uutinE  btgod-vcucU  of  ibe  cFocai^ 
dhnn-  ^.  Soutl  bkodHreud,  appsKDtly  fomud  frafl  iskdotfadia]  cdliDTcDnnec- 
livt  ILKUC.  il.  Futy  limM  of  dctp  lugr  o(  ihe  g^amliuin.  JL  Muide  Gbro  of 
*aliofhcvi.  /  Ijyerof  well-fOTtuM  unnectlvfiiluiuecellA  imniHliafely  below 
llw  yowic  vffBfiisuis  liuue,  Ibe  pauape  of  coontaive  tisiue  cell*  from  this  inLo 
the  ■apcfjacem  Alintioiu  mui  olonf  with  Lbe  loops  of  blood-vcbclt  is  well  xtiu 
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are  vessels  with  reiativel)'  thick,  well  organised  walls,  in  some  of 
which  can  be  discerned  a  distinct  muscular  coat,  and  an  endathclul 
lining.  These  appear  to  be  the  pre-e\isiing  vessels  of  the  pleura, 
which  in  some  instances  are  considerably  dilated,  and  arc  almcMt 
invariably  filled  with  coloured  blood  corpuscles  (stained  green). 
Nearer  the  surface  are  numerous  large  rounded  or  oblong  open- 
ings, the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  one  or  several  layers  of  com- 
pressed or  flattened  connective  tissue  cells,  or  nucleated  spindle 
shaped  cells.  Some  of  these  spaces  are  quite  empty,  but  others,  as 
already  seen  under  the  low  power,  contain  coloured  blood  cor^msdes. 

Observe  the  small  capillary  channels  in  the  connective  tissue. 
These  small  vessels  are  of  the  very  simplest  structure.  The  lumen 
is  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  single  or  double  row  of  elonpied 
spindle  -  shaped  cells,  which  may  be  seen  running  in  rariou* 
directions;  but  the  majority  of  them  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  though  from  the  number  of  transverse  branches  near  the 
surface  it  is  evident  that  these  capillaries  are  really  tn  the  form  of 
loops,  with  the  convexity  of  the  loop  outwards.  Between  the  dnuble 
row  of  cells  a  single  row  of  coloured  blood  corpuscles  may  Ik;  seen 
These  capillary  loops  (Fig.  9)  are  in  structure  very  much  like  the 
vessels  found  in  ordinary  granubtion  tissue,  or  in  the  substance  of  a 
sarcoma,  and,  as  in  those  positions,  so  here,  the  blood  has  in  some 
cases  made  its  way  from  the  capillary  into  the  suaounding  tissue, 
the  delicate  vascular  wall  yielding  to  any  very  slight  sudden  increase 
of  blood  pressure.  In  this  specimen  small  extravasations  have 
occurred  near  the  transverse  or  superficial  pans  of  the  loops. 

Under  this  power,  too,  examine  the  lines  of  spindle-shaped  con- 
nective tissue  cells,  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  set  ]Hi5sing  at  right 
angles,  the  others  parallel,  to  the  surface,  These  rows  of  the  Gru 
set  ate  frequently  separated  by  lines  of  green  discs  or  coloured 
blood  corjkuscles,  so  that  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cells  of 
which  the  walls  of  the  young  blood-vessels  running  at  right  angles, 
to  the  surface  arc  built  up.  The  cells  of  (he  second  set  arc  placed 
with  their  long  axes  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  surface ;  thcj'  also  ore 
spindle-shaped,  and  have  lying  between  them  a  clear  pink  homogeneous 
material,  coagulated  librin  or  fibrinous  lymph,  which,  as  a  rule,  presents 
but  liltlc  trace  of  fibrillation.     Passing  towards  the  free  surface,  tl 
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fibrinous  lymph  becomes  more  noticeable,  and  is  seen  as  large  brick- 
red  granular  masses,  in  which  are  a  few  vessels  surrounded  by  a 
,  number  of  more  or  less  rounded  cells.  In  this  part  of  the  lymph  the 
piganisation  is  at  its  very  earliest  stage.  The  walls  of  the  vessels  are  of 
tirely  embryonic  type,  and  are  formed  of  cells— some  of  them  a  little 


Pio.  9. — Loops  of  Ijlood' vessels  in  organising  tissue  on  a  serous 
ntt&ce.    Section  slaioed  with  picro>ciimiiiic.    ( '*■  300.) 

f./.       Loop!  of  vessels  fully  rormed,  Ihe  stiucture  of  wbich  is  very 

riadily  observed. 
t,t.     Double  rows  of  spindle-shuped  connective  tissue  cells,  from 

which  the  embryonic  vessels  are  formed.     Most  of  these 

cells  ate  arranged  wilh  their  long  a»cs  at  right  angles  lo 

Ihe  iuriace. 
t.l.      Large  cells  met  with  in  all  gianulilion  tissue  derived  from 
ecells. 


.mall  ri 


d  cells  or  leucocytes 


huencd — bid  end  to  end,  between  which  are  the  rows  of  red  blood 

corpuscles.     In  some  parts  of  the  section  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 

any  vessel  wall;  the  blood  corpuscles  appear  fo  be  simply  pushing 

icir  way  into  the  fibrin,  but  some  of  the  sections  of  vessels  are  of  con- 
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siderable  size,  and  are  surrounded  by  both  leucoc)-tes  and  young  o 
nective  tissue  corpuscles  in  considerable  numbers.  Near  ihe  surt 
the  connective  lissue  cells  are  not  merely  embiyonic,  ihey  are  c 
paratively  scarce.  On  the  surface  of  the  brick-red  granular  mass  there  is 
frequently  a  layer  of  lymph  of  verj-  recent  formation,  which  consists  of  a 
network  of  fibrin  similar  to  that  dcscril>ed  as  present  in  the  air  x-c»icle» 
in  acute  pneumonia  during  the  stage  of  red  hepatisition.  Entangled 
in  this  network  are  a  few  white  blood  corpuscles,  not  nearly  so  many 
as  are  found  in  the  air  vesicles ;  there  are  also  numerous  red  lilood 
corpuscles.  This  layer  has  already  been  described  as  occurring  in 
a  recent  pleurisy,  so  that  it  has  probably  Ijeen  exuded  some  consider- 
able time  after  the  layer  in  which  organisation  is  now  so  far  adt-onced. 

Healing  of  Wounds. 

167.  In  describing  healing  of  wounds  it  is  necessar>'  to  bear  in 
mind  that  although  the  process  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  cases, 
the  appearances  and  results  are  modified  very  much  according  to  the 
loss  of  tissue,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  extraneous  or  tem- 
porary supporting  material  that  is  thrown  out  into  or  left  in  the 
wound,  which  for  the  time  may  serve  as  a  scaffold,  but  which  after- 
wards has  to  be  absorbed  by  new  tissue ;  and,  further,  according  it> 
the  amount  of  stimulation  or  external  irritation,  so  that  we  have  alt 
intermediate  stages  between  healing  by  first  intention  and  healing  of 
an  ulcerated  surface,  where,  owing  to  the  large  gap  that  has  lo  be 
filled  up  by  newly  formed  tissue,  much  of  which  plays  a  merely  teni' 
porarj-  part,  the  processes  of  disintegration  and  death  go  on  tct>- 
rapidly,  the  formative  process  always  being  slightly  in  the  ascendant 

If  a  clean  incision  with  a  sharp  knife  be  made  Into  the  soft  tissues, 
the  haemorrhage  be  allowed  to  cease,  and  all  blood  tie  carefully 
sponged  away  before  the  two  cut  surfaces  are  again  brought  tc^ctbcf. 
and  if  these  surfaces  are  kept  in  close  apposition  by  gentle  pressure, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  wound  is  so  br 
healed  thai  tt  requires  some  little  effort  to  again  open  it  up,  and  to 
three  or  four  days  healing  may  be  almost  completc- 

Should  one  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  wound  that  is  hcalti^ 
directly  in  this  fashion  during  any  of  the  stages,  it  will  l>e  found  that  the 
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of  exudation  of  albuminoid  material  or  lymph  is  exceedingly 
small,  only  just  enough  being  thrown  out  to  form  a  glazing  over  the  cut 
surfaces;  this  may  be  seen  during  about  the  first  twelve  hours.  There 
is  little  distension  of  the  blood  vessels,  so  that  the  surfaces  are  only 
slightly  redder  than  norma!-  If  a  section  (stained,  S  98,  or  ^  103,  104) 
taken  from  between  the  two  surfaces  be  examined,  the  granular  coagu- 
lated fibrinous  lymph  may  be  readily  distinguished  as  a  thin  fibrinous 
layer  in  which,  ev-en  at  this  stage,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  distended  vessels,  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes 
may  be  readily  enough  made  out  (both  x  go  and  x  300).  Should 
the  specimen  be  obtained  the  day  after  the  wound  has  been  made, 
the  number  of  leucocytes  is  usually  very  considerably  increased  (so 
much  so  that  to  the  naked  eye  the  surface  has  now  a  regular  greyish 
opaque  covering  instead  of  a  transparent  glaze) ;  there  is  also 
ei'idence  of  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  incision.  The  amount  of  fibrin  is 
Bomewhai  diminished,  and  what  remains  is  invaded  by  leucocytes 
and  larger  round  cells,  the  former  of  which  have  escaped  from  the 
distended  vessels,  the  latter  being  derived  from  proliferation  of  the 
connective  tissue  cells  as  already  described.  Shortly  after  this  all 
(hat  remains  along  the  line  of  the  incision  is  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  various  cellular  elements  ;  the  whole  of  the  fibrin, 
which  first  becomes  granular,  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  if  the  edges 
of  the  epithelium  have  been  brought  close  together,  the  wound  may 
appear  to  be  perfectly  healed.  This  line  of  cellular  tissue  can,  how- 
ever, be  distinguished  for  at  least  four  or  five  days  afler  the  union 
is  apparently  complete.  It  is  best  seen  under  the  low  power,  and 
should  be  always  carefully  searched  for. 

As  has  very  frequently  been  observed,  if  the  film  of  coagulated 
fibrin  is  merely  sufficient  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  tem- 
porary apposition,  the  process  of  organisation  can  go  on  under  the 
very  best  possible  conditions ;  the  less  tissue  there  is  to  remove 
by  the  leucocytes,  and  the  less  bridging  across  the  connective  tissue 
cells  and  the  embryonic  blood-vessels  have  to  do,  the  shorter  will  be 
the  lime  required  for  the  process  of  organisation  and  healing. 

In  the  following  specimen  most  of  the  characieristic  processes  met 
*ith  in  a  more  slowly  healing  wound  may  be  followed. 
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168.  In  a  section  taken  from  the  end  of  a  healing  stump 
at  about  forty -eight  hours  after  amputation,  and  in  which  the 
epithelial  covering  had  at  .points  become  continuous  as  a  thin 
blue  line,  the  following  appearances  may  be  observed.  Harden 
(§  58),  stain  and  mount  (§§  98  and  152). 

( ^  50)- — At  the  point  where  the  incision  was  made  the  corium  has 
been  [Mutially  replaced  by  a  small  mass  of  adipose  tissue  which  has 
thus  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  corium  of  the  opposite  flap. 
At  the  point  of  apposition    there   is   considerable    infiltration   of 
leucocytes,  both  at  the  margin  of  the  corium  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
feitty  tissue.     In  addition  to  this,  however,  there  is  evidently  a  pro- 
liferation of  the  fat  cells,  with  a  corresponding,  perhaps  a  preliminary, 
absorption  of  fat  globules.     Deeper  down  in  the  line  of  incision  is 
a  space  in  which  a  small  clot  of  blood   has  evidently   intervened 
between  the  two  apposed   margins ;   around   this   clot  is  marked 
proliferation    of   the    connective    tissue    cells,   and   a   number    of 
Wack  and  golden  brown  pigment  particles  are  seen  lying  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.      Passing  still  further  down  it  may  be 
noted  that  where  the  adipose  tissue  surfaces  have  come  together  the 
iat  globules  have  been  absorbed,   and  that  accompanying  this   is 
proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  cells;  still  further  down  is  a 
mass  of  blood  from  which  the  absorption  of  the  pigment  has  not 
yet  gone  very  far,   although    there    is    great    proliferation   of  the 
comiective  tissue  cells  around,  many  of  which  appear  to  contain 
particles  of  pigment.     It  may  be  observed  that  at  the  surface  the 
epithelium  has  grown  over  a  thin  film  of  connective  tissue  which  has 
brought  about  adhesion  of  the  margins;  the  proliferation  of  the 
nuclei  at  the  margin  of  the  wound,  />.,  between  the  adipose  tissue 
and  the  outer  corium,  is  very  well  marked  along  the  whole  line  of 
incision,  but  at  one  or  two  points  there  is  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  stained  nuclei.     Wherever  these  nuclei  are  io  excess 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  extravasation  of  blood,  whilst  the  fat 
globules  appear  to  be  undergoing  absorption. 

In  many  places  where,  apparently,  such  extravasation  has  occurred, 
small  round  cell  tissue,  the  granulation  tissue  of  the  surgeon,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  fat,  and  in  the  cells  is  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  altered  blood  pigment;  there  is   also   pigment  at   the 
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margins  of  some  of  the  fat  cells,  both  where  the  fat  has  been  invaded 
by  the  newly  fonned  tissue  and  where  it  is  comparatively  free  ;  in  the 
deeper  part,  where  the  extrai-asation  of  blood  is  considerable,  the  smill 
round  cell  tissue  around  the  clot  may  be  very  readily  distinguished. 

{  K  300). — The  continuous  layer  of  epithelium  may  now  lie  tiacetJ 
more  distinctly  as  a  verj-  thin  film  across  the  surface  of  the  wound ; 
below  this  is  a  delicate  layer  of  connective  tissue,  in  which,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  any  blood-vessels,  though  there  arc 
distended  capillaries  running  up  to  its  very  margin.  Beneath  this  is 
a  sinus  of  considerable  size,  apparently  part  of  the  incision  that  has 
remained  unhealed  ;  along  each  side  of  the  sinus  is  a  mass  of  adipose 
tissue,  whilst  on  one  side  is  an  accumulation  of  leucocytes  actually 
between  the  individual  fat  globules,  whilst  here  and  there  are  lai^er 
cells,  apparently  delicate  connective  tissue  cells,  with  dividing  or 
divided  nuclei. 

In  the  coriuin,  at  the  margins  of  the  indsiot),  we  find  «  nnfiw 
state  of  matters,  but  although  the  leucocytes  are  not  so  numerotti, 
the  larger  cells,  derived  from  the  connective  tissue  cells  by  pfo- 
liferation,  are  present  in  greater  numbers,  and  stand  out  mote 
prominently.  At  the  bottom  of  this  sinus  the  adipoite  tissue  and 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  corium  have  met  in  a  line  in  which  the 
two  sets  of  cells  arc  so  blended  that  it  is  impossible  at  fini  ught 
to  distinguish  one  fiom  the  other.  A  few  small  vascular  loops  ojc 
seen  running  towards  this  cellular  junction,  but  only  one  or  two 
small  channels  can  be  made  out  in  the  cell  mass  itself.  Following 
the  line  of  incision  small  fissures  are  met  with  at  one  or  two  points, 
from  which,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  adhesion  is  not  perfect  along 
the  whole  line.  This  is  especially  well  mnrkcd  in  those  areas  where 
[he  fibrous  tissue  on  one  side  is  very  dense,  and  where  the  increase 
in  the  numl>er  of  the  cells  appears  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  flap 
in  which  is  contained  the  adi|K>se  tissue.  A  little  further  down  whoc 
the  junction  is  taking  place  between  two  small  bands  of  adipose  tissue, 
the  atUiesion  is  very  perfect ;  the  cells  from  the  two  sides  are  perfectly 
indistinguishable,  but  no  blood-vesseb  can  be  made  out  in  the  cellular 
mass,  although  no  doubt  they  are  present,  as  ihey  arc  to  be  seen  in 
considerable  numbers  between  the  elements  of  the  fatly  tissue  in  the 
immediate  neightwurhood  of  the  wound.     The  large  spaces 
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Wood  has  collected  have  a  very  characteristic  appearance  ;  they  are 
surrounded  by  delicate  cellular  tissue,  and  in  some  cases  where  the 
blood  has  been  absorbed  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue  has  actually 
taken  the  place  of  the  blood.  In  the  cells  of  this  and  in  the 
surrounding  lymph  spaces,  numerous  pigment  granules  are  found. 
These  are  usually  much  darker  in  colour  than  the  pigment  stained 
fat  globules  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  clot  or 
enclosed  within  the  granulation  tissue.  In  some  places  the  remains 
of  the  blood  clot  may  still  be  seen  surrounded  by  the  granulation 
tissue  cells,  many  of  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pigment,  so 
much,  in  fact,  that  it  is  possible  lo  make  out  simply  a  mass  of 
granules  with  the  outline  of  a  cell,  none  of  the  protoplasm  being 
stained  as  lo  indicate  that  we  have  actually  to  deal  with  a  cell.  Some 
of  these  pigmented  cells  are  of  large  size,  and  are  then  much  more 
like  the  large  endothelioid  cells,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  giant  cells. 
Wherever  the  line  of  junction  is  incomplete  there  appears  to  be  little 
cell  proliferation,  at  least  on  one  side.  Adhesion  and  organisation  take 
place  most  rapidly  where  we  have  delicate  connective  or  adipose  tissue, 
lally  at  some  little  distance  away  from  the  surface,  except  where 
large  masses  of  coagulated  lymph  or  blood  have  been  poured  out ;  it 
appears  that  where  this  has  occurred,  the  coagulum  has  all  to  iie 
absorbed  through  the  agency  of  leucocytes  or  fixed  connective  tissue 
cells  liefore  the  regular  organising  process  can  lake  place.  In  some 
parts  of  the  section  where  effusion  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  all  that 
remains  lo  indicate  the  position  of  the  healing  process,  is  a  thin  line 
of  deeply  stained  nuclei  (the  nuclei  of  leucocj'tes,  the  more  direct 
n  the  fewer  of  these  there  are,  and  of  fixed  connective  tissue 
cells) ;  it  b  not  always  possible,  as  we  have  seen,  to  follow  the  blood- 
vessels into  or  through  this  delicate  cell  mass,  and  it  appears  that 
organisation  may  take  place  without  the  formation  of  new  vessels  if 
ihe  tissues  on  the  two  sides  of  the  wound  can  he  approximated 
sufficiently  closely.  At  whatever  stage  these  healing  wounds  are 
examined  we  find  that,  until  the  granulation  tissue  becomes  well 
Oi^anised,  there  is  usually  evidence  of  vascularisation  and  of  traces 

I  of  the  scaffolding  of  fibrinous  lymph  in  which  the  new  tissue  is 
formed,  so  that  even  in  the  comparatively  late  stages  of  organisation 

L  lillle  patches  of  granular  or  amorphous  matter  are  seen,  brick  red  or 
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orange  in  the  specimens  stained  with  picro  carmine,  or  dirty  brovm, 
or  reddish  purple,  in   specimens  stained  with  Ic^wood  and  some 


c^J".  Rows  of  cells  iodieating  ihe  course  of  new  blood-vessels. 
Sometimes  these  appeal  to  be  buds  from  pre-existing  vessels, 
at  others  parallel  rows  of  connective  tissue  cells  (/")  which 
eventually  form  definite  channels,  into  which  the  blood  passes 
fixim  point  to  point. 

d.  Lat^e  connective  tissue  cells  (fotmative  or  libro-plastic)  from 
which  new  tissue  is  formed. 

t.  Lai^e  connective  tissue  celt,  nucleus  of  which  is  undei^oing 

indirect  division,  and  shows  mitotic  figures. 
f.f.f.  Leucocytes  in  a  blood-vessel,  and  b  the  connective  tissue 
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contrast  stain.     As  the  healing  process  goes  on  and  haemorrhages 
are  absorbed,  the  patches  of  effused  blood  become  more  yellow, 
the  pigment   being  separated   from   the   red   blood   corpuscles  in 
the  degenerating  clot  by  the  active  phagocytes  of  the  new  tissue. 
It    is    sometimes    held  that    it    is    necessary   to   have  a  perfectly 
clean   granulation    surface    in    order  that    the   epithelial  covering 
may  grow  over  any  healing  surface  from  the  margin,  but  in  carefully 
prepared   sections  of  healing  wounds  I  have  very  frequently  been 
able  to  make  out  the  epithelial  layer  gradually  creeping  along  the 
granulation  tissue,  and  making  its  way  between  this  tissue  and  the 
layer  of  fibrinous  lymph  covering  it,  dissecting  the  lymph  from  the 
outer  granulation  tissue.     It  is  also  said  that  the  epithelium  does 
not  advance  until  the  vascular  loops  in  the  granulation  tissue  have 
become   obliterated,  but  although  this  is  partially  true   (for  these 
vessels  gradually  lose  their  embryonic  character,  become  fewer  in 
r^umber,  and  also  become  better  supported),  these  vessels  persist 
Cor  some  time  after  the  wound  is  closed  in  by  the  epithelial  cover- 
ing.    It  is  only  later  that  most  of  them  become  obliterated. 

The  method  of  formation  of  these  vessels,  and  the  way  in  which 
^liey  are  obliterated,  must  be  considered  after  we  have  examined  a 
i^ealing  ulcer,  and  the  organisation  of  lymph  on  other  surfaces. 

Healing  Ulcer. 

169.  Ulceration  usuallytakes  place  in  tissuesof  low  vitality,  especially 

"^^here  there  is  a  tendency  to  venous  engorgement  and  cedema;  it 

'^T[iay  also  occur  as  the  result  of  injury  or  over  tumours.     In  these 

^c^ses  there  is  simply  a  destructive  process,  the  dead  tissue  appear- 

i  ng  as  moist  grayish  fragments  on  the  irregular  ulcerated  surface,  on 

Xnrhich  scattered  haemorrhages  occur.     The  characteristic  features  of 

^uch  an  ulcerated  surface  are  loss  of  tissue  and  the  dirty  gray  sloughing 

patches,  some  of  which  are  seen  to  be  separating.    There  is  frequently 

very  great  cedema  in  the  tissues  around,  so  that  the  loss  of  substance 

usually  appears  to  be  greater  than  it  actually  is,  the  fluid  escaping 

from  the  ulcerated  surface,  but  being  pent  up  in  the  comparatively 

healthy  tissues  around.     In  the  history  of  almost  all  ulcers  there 

comes  a  period  at  which  healing  takes  place,  the  sloughs  gradually 
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separating  and  Icaviiig  a  clean  red  surface  covered  with  a  sts^  fine 
transparent  film ;  sometimes  this  film  becomes  slightly  opaque  and 
grayish,  and  from  it  there  is  found  constantly  seirarating  a  fluid 
(pus)  often  very  readily  removed,  leaving  the  surface  pcrfccdy  ckan. 
Examining  such  an  ulcer  carefully  where  the  healing  process  has 
begun,  it  will  be  found  that  the  loss  of  tissue  has  in  some  way 
been  compensated  for,  the  fleshy  granulating  surface  now  coming  up 
to  the  level  of  the  margins  of  the  wound  ;  if  this  granulating  Rirfikce 
be  roughly  handled  or  pricked,  it  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  vasculir, 
especially  towards  the  centre;  nearer  the  margins  it  is  usually 
slightly  paler.  At  the  extreme  margin  a  delicate  pellicle  may  be 
seen,  at  first  red,  then  slightly  bluer  than  the  granulating  liss 
further  out  purple,  then  blue,  and  gradually  shading  olT  from  t 
into  the  white  of  the  surrounding  normal  cutaneous  tissue;  this  ij 
known  as  the  healing  margin,  and  the  opaque  appeatance  is  doe 
to  the  growth  inwards  of  the  epithelial  celts  which  graduaDy 
cover  the  granulation  tissue.  Remove  the  margin  of  such  a 
Harden  (S  68).  Cut  (g  82,  et  itq.).  Stain  and  mount  (g  M,  « 
i;!;  103,  104), 

(  X  50).— Near  the  central  portion  of  the  ulcer  there  will  be  fot 
on  the  surface  a  thin  layer  of  disintegrating  cells,  some  of  which  an: 
swollen  and  hyaline,  others  granular,  but  all  of  them  imperfectly 
stained ;  they  take  on  a  brown  coloration  with  picro-carminc,  K 
red  with  logwood  and  cosin.  Between  these  cells  we  find  c 
fibrinous  lymph,  usually  in  very  small  quantities.  Beneath  1 
layer  which  corresponds  to  the  grayish  layer  of  pus,  there  1 
l}«  seen,  though  not  where  healing  is  going  on  rapidly, 
scattered  spaces  filled  with  blood  ;  these  are  partly  lined  by  ft 
endothelial  cells,  and  appear  to  be  dilated  embryonic  capillary 
vessels,  which,  unprotected  by  tissues  near  the  surface,  become 
over  distended,  and  small  ha:morrhages  result,  either  at  or  near 
the  surface.  Immediately  below  this  fibrinous  and  cellular  la)*er 
comes  a  course  of  transverse  vessels,  evidently  the  convex  arches  of 
loops  uf  capillaries,  as  from  thcai  the  bundles  of  spindle-shaped  cells 
may  be  traced  downwards,  first  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  then  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface.  Both  in  front  of  and  behind  these 
loops  are  numerous  spindle  and  roimd   cells;  the  smaller  round 
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oDfc  which  are  found  in  little  groups,  are  evidently  leucocytes  which 
fare  escaped  from  the  dilated  vessels,  in  the  imtnediate  neigbourhood 
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Fic.  H — Section  rrom  a  healing  nicer  of  the  leg.    Stained  wiih  logwood 


<(.   \^ytx  of  Gbnnoua  lymph  and  pus  cells  lying  on  the  griuiulating  surface. 

b.   Invaiiiag  margin  of  epithelium. 

I.  E]Mthcli3l  U^ei  «rilh  wetl-roimei]  pa^nllx,  due  to  dipping  down  of  pro- 

fi  T  i  into  spaces  between  loops  of  veaeU. 
J.  Cooneaive  tissue  celU  and  active  leucocytes  near  [he  surface  and  around 

the  sectiont  of  Inuuversc  portions  of  vascular  loops  (f ). 
/.  Lon^tudinal  or  limb  pans  of  rascular  loops  passing  to  the  surface. 
f.  Cmups  of  Icucncjrta  around  the  young  blood-vessels. 
I:.  Older,  moie  pefWMly  formed,  vessels  footing  from  the  deeper  tissues. 
i.  Corimn  proper,  composed  of  hard  fibrous  tissue. 
i.   More  celluut  new  tisiue  in  which  vessels  !ilill  remain,  although   ihe 

'  tnwc  i>  now  covered  in  by  a  wetl-fbnned  epithelial  layer. 
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of  which  they  are  always  found.  The  spindle  cells  and  brger  round 
cells  with  distinct  nuclei  and  a  well-mnrked  protoplasmic  bodjr  ve 
found  between  the  vascular  loops.  Near  the  surface  the  spindles 
run  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  blood-vessels,  both  in  the  cuned 
and  in  the  straight  parts  of  the  loops,  but  in  the  deeper  byers  of 
granulation  tissue  many  of  the  spindle  cells  run  ot  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  vessels,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  Ixisket-woilc  appear- 
ance,  the  bundles  of  cells  appearing  to  interlace  tiadcwards  and 
forwards,  behind  and  in  front  of  the  new  vessels.  At  one  or  two 
points  are  seen  large  plasmodial  cells,  some  of  them  with  Mvcral 
nuclei,  almost  like  Imne  osteoclasis,  but  not  quite  so  large  nor 
with  so  many  nuclei ;  these  appear  to  be  simply  Zeigler's  filira- 
plaslic  cells ;  large  single  nucleated  cells  are  also  present  in 
enormous  numbers  wherever  the  organisation  is  at  all  advaoced, 
in  fact,  wherever  the  blood-vessels  have  made  their  way.  Here, 
also,  the  large  plasma  cells,  with  their  small  deeply -stained  points,  arc 
very  numerous.     These  may  be  seen  distinctly  under  the  low  power. 

On  tracing  the  course  of  the  new  blood-vessels  it  will  be  found  that 
they  all  come  from  the  deeper  layer  of  healthy  tissue,  and  wherever 
buds  are  leaving  these  tissues  there  is  usually  an  accumulation  of 
leucocytes  around  sinuses  of  considerable  si/e,  from  whidi  the  i>cw 
blood-vessels  are  given  off,  though,  in  many  cases,  they  appear  to 
be  given  off  directly  from  the  older  vessels  without  any  previous 
formation  of  sinuses. 

Passing  now  to  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  where  the  epithelium  is 
creeping  in,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  blood-vessels,  although  not  nearly 
so  prominent,  nor  so  regularly  arranged,  can  still  be  seen  pa&sing  up 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  epithelium.  The  connective  tJsstu:  cHls 
arc  mure  regularly  arranged ;  a  large  number  of  the  leucocytes  dis- 
appear, and  only  spindle  and  branching  cells  remain;  these  usually 
form  a  delicate,  almost  myxomatous-looking  cellular  tissue.  Some- 
times, however,  in  the  deeper  layers,  we  have  still  a  large  numlicr  of 
leucocytes  surrounding  the  vessels  that  remain,  and  it  is  only  as  wc 
pass  outwards  and  away  from  the  ulcer  that  the  number  of  ctudei 
becomes  diminished,  the  blood-vessels  become  better  developed,  and 
the  tissue  becomes  more  truly  connective  in  type.  Quite  away  frora 
the  wound  we  get  the  usual  pink  fibrous  tissue  basis  with  a  Roall 
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number  of  elongated  nuclei  lying  between  or  on  the  bundles  of  pink 
fibres. 

Coming  now  to  the  epithelium,  we  find  that  it  creeps  inwards  by 
lateral  extension  from  the  margins  of  the  ulcer,  evidently  growing 
from    pre-existing    epithelium ;    at    first    it    undergoes  very    rapid 


wllh  Ibc  injecliim  mass. 
Vertical  limbs  oflhese  same  loo]>s. 
Thin  layer  of  covering  epilheliutn. 
ProccH  of  epithelium  giowing  down  into  a  deep  depression,  just 

>l  what  should  be  Ihe  healing  mdipn. 
The  epilhelium  is  only  just  coinmencinE  to  get  beyond  this 

now  that  the  pit  is  filled. 
Voung  vessels  which  ullimHtely  fonii  vessels  of  new  papillis. 
Cellulnr  granuiation  tiuue  in  part  of  wound  not  yet  covered  in. 
Cellultr  sranuUtion  tissue  in  part  of  wound  covered  in. 
Lure  vMcular  sinn»es  filled  with  injeclioo  mux. 
WeR-iIeveloped  fibrous  lisiueoflhelruecorium.  Somccellularin. 

lillfation  and  proliferation  are  seen  between  the  fibrous  bundles. 


rative  change,  and  there  is  seen,  on   an    irregular  layer   of 

iquamous  epithelium,  a  distinct  yellow  horny  or  degenerated  layer. 

.  ingrowth  at  the  margin  follows  the  irregularities  of  the  granulat- 

g  surface,  and  should  there  be  any  marked  pit  or  depression,  the 

sithelium  grows  down  into  it,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  distance, 
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giving  rise  to  the  fonnation  of  a  kind  of  epithelial  barrier  which,  in 
some  instances,  interferes  very  nialerially  with  the  healing  of  (he 
wound,     (Hamilton  gives  this  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  alo 


Kill.  14. — Gramilsline  ulcer  Uoincd  with  pJcio-ciinDinc.     (  k  30a) 

«•  FilHiivint  cuapilnldl  lymfih  bI  the  surface  of  ihe  woand. 

t.  Small  round  cell,  [irobabljr  ■  leucome. 

I-.  Sptndle-ihipcd  connective  liiwc  cell. 

•L  vaKutar  loop,  inuKVcne  part. 

f.  Verlkal  Ibnb  of  same.     Kviilenlty  fiirmol  l>y  ilouUc  mw*  of 

donated  mU*. 
/.  I,«ucoc;(ei  and  roundcil  cunneclivc  lUsue  celU. 
e.  S|ilndlc-^]>cd  connective  tissue  cell*. 
h.  Trantvenc  fpbdie-ihaped  cell*  (with  hniket  work  arranftRDmll 

which  ullimalcly  fonn  Tirro  fibrous  tiMue  and  cauM  cooaMc- 

lioa  of  many  uf  the  new  vcmcI*. 
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healing  of  ulcers.)  In  consequence  of  these  irregularities  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  of  epithelium,  even  at  the  healing  margin,  varies 
considerably   at   diflerent   points,    but   it   may    be   observed    that 


Fic  IS. — Section  from  helling  ulcer  of  leg.    Stained  with  logwood 
3nd  eusD.    {  X  about  600). 
a.  Wall  of  birly  well-developed  blood-vessel,  in  which  are  both 

red  and  while  blood  eotpuscles. 
i.  Connective   tissue    cell   with   nucleii;,   outside  Ihc  vessel  (in 

advenlicii). 
■■.  Free,  rapidly  dividing  connective  tissue  cells. 
d.  Nuclei  of  lining  endothelial  cells  of  a  vessel. 
\  Nucleus  and  jnotoplasm  of  lixed  connective  tissue  cell  lying  on 


id  proti  , 
■  bundle  of^flbrous  . 
/  Iawc  cell  in  which  the  nucleus 
kinetic  division. 


undei^oing  ni 


■vilh  (edematous  fluid  sepamling  fibrils, 
u^  tne  cells  to  be  seen  more  dislinclly. 
It  is  (irobabie  Ihut  the  impeifectly  stained  and  irregular  liodies 
in  some  of  the  cells  are  realty  partially  digested  leucocytes  or 
other  material  Iftkcn  up  liy  the  "  mncrophages." 

it  does  not  vary  more  than,  in  fact  not  so  much  as,  on  ordinary 
cmaneous  surfaces ;  it  is  owing  to  these  irregularities  that  new 
papilte  are  formed  when  the  healing  process  is  completed. 
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( X  300.) — Ail  the  above  points  may  be  made  out  more  readiljr. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  lo  the  following  points: — THe 
degenerating  surface  where  hyaline  cells  and  fragments  of  fibrin 
may  be  easily  distinguished ;  the  stnicture  and  arrangemenl  of  ihe 
t)lood- vessels  with  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  cells ;  the  con- 
nective tissue  cells  each  with  its  distinctly  stained  nucleus  and  the 
protoplasmic  area  around, — these  are  rounded,  spindlc-shajtcd,  or 
irregularly  branched ;  and  the  leucocytes,  with  their  dcejily  stainrd 
nuclei  and  comparatively  small  quantity  of  protoplasmic  cell  Ixxly. 

The  giant  cells,  or  fibroplastic  cells,  plasma  cells  (or  mast  cells?  ), 
should  also  be  observed ;  also  the  blood  corpuscles  lying  between  dt« 
parallel  lines  of  flattened  endothelial  or  connecti^■e  tissue  cells 
which  constitute  the  blood-vessels  of  the  granulation  tissue. 

In  the  connective  tissue  cells  indirect  division  of  the  nucleus  can 
very  frequently  be  made  out,  whilst  here  and  there  large  weU-foTrped 
Rbro-plastic  cells  lying  on  bundles  of  librous  (issue  may  be  seen 
just  at  the  margin  of  the  ulcer,  especially  where  the  tissues  are 
cedematous,  i.t.,  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  th« 
spaces  between  the  cells  and  between  the  fibres,  the  elcmcnu  of 
fibrous  tissue  and  the  nucleated  cells  may  be  seen  very  distinctly  (se« 
F'g-  'Si  which  is  taken  from  the  margin  of  a  somcK-hat  ccdenutoas 
very  slowly  healing  ulcer).  The  healing  process  in  an  ulcer  is  very 
similar  to  that  met  with  in  other  positions  to  which  reference  ha* 
already  been  made.  I'he  development  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  may 
be  readily  followed,  as  the  connective  tissue  cells  gradually  giw  place 
to  fibrous  tissue,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  becoming  converted  into 
a  librillated  matrix,  whether  by  secretion  or  by  direct  diflercntiation 
of  the  protoplasm  it  is  diHicull  to  say. 

"Vegetations." 
170.  In  acute  endocarditis  or  aortitis  the  structure  of  fibrinous 
vegetations  may  be  easily  determined.  It  will  be  at  once  ohscrred 
that  the  process  of  formation  is  very  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  where  there  is  exudation  of  fibrinous  lymph  and  organisation 
in  the  coagulated  exudate  on  a  pleural  or  jiericardial  surface.  Sudi 
vegcUtions,  which  usually  occur  where  the  valves  are  brought  into 
apposition,  or  as  the  result  of  irritation  by  friction  in  the  wall  of  the 
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aona,  may  appear  as  small  or  lai^er  semi-transparent,  or  opaque 
greyish  or  greyish-yellow  wart-like  bodies,  projecting  for  some  little 
distance  into  the  blood-stream ;  they  may  be  easily  detached  with 
the  finger,  crumble  down  readily,  and  on  section  are  somewhat 
laminated,  and  at  points  blood  stained.  ^Vhe^  separated  from  their 
they  leave  a  rough  slightly  projecting  surface.  Harden  a  valve 
Jttce  of  the  aorta  with  attached  vegetation  (§  59).     Stain  (^  98, 

(x  50). — The  fibrinous  lymph,  as  it  is  laid  down,  is  directly  in 
contact  with  the  blood  stream  ;  consequently  an  enormous  number 
of  leucocytes,  many  of  ihero  more  or  less  broken  down  are  deposited 
not  only  on  the  surface,  but  also  in  the  spaces  between  the  layers  of 
coagulated  fibrin  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  deposited  from 
the  blood.  Deeper  down  where  the  fibrin  is  not  in  contact  with  the 
blood-stream  and  where  corpuscles  have  not  been  carried  from  the 
'tissues  below,  the  leucocytes  have  disappeared  and  the  granular 
coagulated  lymph  is  in  all  respects  like  that  met  with  on  other 
serous  surfaces  from  which  the  leucocytes  have  disappeared  during 
the  process  of  fibrin  formation.  We  have  simply  a  net  work  of 
strands  of  coagulated  fibrin.  There  is  lamination  even  in  a  small 
;clot  such  as  this,  i.e.,  we  have  a  layer  of  fibrin  in  which  there  are  no 
corpuscles  (probably  made  up  in  great  part  oi biood  "piaijues"),  then 
0  layer  in  which  the  fibrin  has  in  its  meshes  a  large  number  of 
leucocytes  and  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  so  on  in  alternate  layers. 
This,  of  course,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  clot,  and  is  of  much  the 
same  nature  as  the  lamination  met  whh  in  an  aneurism,  in  which  the 
clot  is  usually  formed  in  very  regular  layers.  Below  the  clot  comes  a 
layer  of  granulation  tissue  to  which  it  is  firmly  adherent,  and  small 
blood-vessels  appear  to  be  making  their  way  from  the  granulation 
tissue  into  the  fibrinous  mass.  Embedded  in  this  granulation  tissue 
are  small  masses  of  fibrin  which  are  evidently  being  absorbed  by  the 
ad^'ancing  granulations.      Below  this,  strands  of  muscle  fibre  and 

large  amount  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  some  of  the  blood- 
rls  are  enormously  dilated,  are  seen ;  there  are  also  a  number  of 
!l>Iood'vessels  around  which  connective  tissue  cells  are  developed  in 

msiderable  numbers ;  the  vessels  in  this  layer  are  tortuous. 
Between    the  elastic    lamina    the    amount    of    new    tissue    is    very 
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considerable;  it  is  made  up,  principally,  of  large  fixed  connectivi 
tissue  cells,  with  granular  protoplasm  and  well  marked  nuclei,  a  fewB 
leucocytes   being  distinguished   here  and   there,  especially   in    th(fl 
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m,  smooth  on  its  surface,  composed  of  a  reticulum  of 
..   ,  Ji  Ihe  meshes  of  which  are  numerous  leucocytes. 

b.  Indicalionsof  lamination  near  the  surface. 

c.  Central  port  ofv^elalion  in  which  the  fihrin  conlaitis  very  few 

leucocytes.    See  also  d,  near  bloo<t-9lteam. 
e.  Vertical  limtis  of  vascular  loops  in  the  eninutalion  tissue. 
/.   Position  of  transverse  loops,  not  well  shown  in  the  drawing. 
g.  Mass  of  supedidal  celts  of  granulation  tissue,   emlwdded  in 

which  we  find  small  points  of  dcEeneraling  fiUrin. 

immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  blood-vessels.  These  leucocytes 
are  usually  in  small  groups,  and  are  especially  well  marked  at  those 
points  where  the  granulation  tissue  appears  to  be  growing  at  the 
expense  of  the  muscular  and  elastic  fibres. 


"VEGETATIONS" 


P       Examine  the  specimen  systematically  and  note  the  appearance  of 

I    the  surface  of  the  fibrin  ;  owing  to  the  pressure  and  fricbon  of  the 

blood-stream  that  flows  over  it,  it  has  acquired  a  smooth  slightly 

compressed  surface;  note  the  reticulum  of  fibrin  (red  with  eosine)  with 

the  enonnous  number  of  leucocytes  (small  deep  blue  points)  embedded 

in  it ;  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  the  fibrinous  reticulum  contains  no 

leucocytes.     Belon  this  comes  another  layer  in  which  the  leucocjtes 

are  numerous,  and  finally  a  layer  in  which  there  are  few.     This 

fibrinous  vegetation  rests  on  a  zone  of  granulation  tissue,  which,  Hke 

other  granulations,  is  made  up  of  small  loops  of  embr>onic  blood- 

%'essels,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  projected  directly  from  the 

dilnied  vessels  immediately  below,   others  to  be  of  entirely   new 

formation.      The  vessels    from  which  the  loops  are   projected   are 

distended,   and   are    frequently   surrounded    by   small    masses   of 

■iicocyies    into  which    the   loops   appear   to  project.     Near   the 

face  of  the  granulation  tissue,  and   between   the   loops  of  the 

sels  with  their  accompanying  cells,  may  be  seen  small  irregular 

naasses  of  homogeneous   or   slightly  granular  fibrin   in  process  of 

bbsorption  ;  deeper  down  it  has  already  disappeared.     The  cells  Jn 

s  deeper  layer  have  at  this  stage  developed  a  quantity  of  proto- 

ism  around  their  auclei,  so  that  here  the  inten-als  between  the 

Pilticlei  appear  to  be  greater  than  near  the  surface. 

Here  then  are  all  the  conditions  present  on  an  inflamed  serous 
surface  on  which  organisatioji  is  taking  place,  the  only  marked 
difference  being  that  a  great  part  of  the  fibrinous  clot  is  deposited, 
not  from  the  small  distended  vessels  coming  to  the  inflamed  surface, 
but  from  the  blood  passing  over  it,  consequently  the  organisation 
of  this  clot  is  not  nearly  so  far  advanced  as  it  is  on  a  pleural 
surface  where  the  changes  in  the  deeper  tissues  are  much  more 
marked  than  they  are  in  this  specimen.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  organisation  invariably  takes  place  from  subjacent  tissues,  and 
that  channeling  or  tunneling  of  a  clot  is  not  true  organisation.  The 
fact  that  the  leucocytes  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  cannot  give  rise 
1  to  organising  connective  tissue  cells  near  the  surface  of  the  clot, 
:  there  can  be  no  question  of  want  of  nutrition,  is  a  very 
trong  argument  against  the  formation  of  any  conneciive  tissue  from 
linarj'  leucocytes.     On  the  other  hand,  where  we  have  the  young 
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connective  tissue  cells  in  large  numbers  in  the  deeper  layers,  into 
which  they  can  be  carried  or  make  their  way  very  readily  along  mth 
advancing  blood  vascular  loops,  the  formation  of  itew  connective- 
tissue  invariably  goes  on  rapidly. 

(x  300.) — All  the  above  features  are  now  more  distinctly 
In  the  wall  of  the  aorta  the  laminse  arc  broken  up,  there  is  coo-' 
siderable  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  supply,  numerous  branches — 
many  of  them  little  more  than  embryonic  capillaries — to  be  seen 
running  in  the  altered  coat,  are  given  off  from  the  larger  vessels. 
At  the  junction  of  these  small  vessels  with  the  larger  tiranche*, 
from  which  they  spring,  leucocytes  and  young  connective  tissue  cell* 
accumulate  in  large  numbers ;  but  it  will  be  noted  that  as  the  sur&ce 
on  which  the  fibrin  is  thrown  out  is  approached,  more  leucucites 
are  present,  but  connective  tissue  cells,  though  still  numerous,  arc 
not  nearly  so  well  developed  as  in  the  deeper  layers.  The  \«4»els 
that  are  pushing  their  way  into  the  fibrin  have  a  very  rudimentary 
structure,  they  consist  simply  of  flattened  cells  arranged  in  double 
rows,  with  blood.corpuscles  lying  between  them.  Around  each  of 
these  vessels,  rudimentary  as  they  are,  is  a  space  sometimes  iMunded 
only  by  compressed  fibrin,  with  a  cell  nucleus  here  and  there,  but 
frequently  by  a  layer  of  flattened  cells,  so  that  even  at  this  early 
a  kind  of  peri-vascular  lymph  space  (see  fig.  tS)  is  formed,  in  wl 
leucocytes  are  sometimes  present  in  considerable  numbers. 
tain  points  the  vessels  are  passing  singly  into  the  fibrinous  scaffolding 
but  at  others,  whole  groups  of  vascular  loops  project  into  il,  cjirrying 
with  them  a  quantity  of  comparatively  well  formed  connecti^'e  tissue. 
From  these  little  bundles  of  loops  small  budding  vessels,  which  are 
quite  distinct  in  structure  and  appearance  from  the  larger  projccicti 
vessels,  may  be  formed.  \Vhcrc  these  are  shootitig  upwards  the 
numlwr  of  leucocytes  in  the  fibrin  is  exceedmgly  small,  this  Latter 
forming  a  net-work  of  delicate  threads.  Still  nearer  the  free  surface 
the  leucocytes,  derived  from  the  blood  stream,  and  deposited  in 
layers  on  the  surface  of  the  vegetation,  arc  very  irregular  in  shape, 
and  are  usually  much  broken  down,  though  they  still  may  lake 
distinct  logwood  stain.  Amongst  the  larger  cells,  many  of  w] 
appear  to  be  undergoing  irregular  division,  are  numerous  very 
corpuscles,  often  deeply  stained,  which  may  be  the  result  of 
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disintegration  of  the  leucoc>tes,  though  some  of  them  are  possibly 
blood  plates  ;  here  and  there  altered  red  blood  corpuscles  or  little 
specks  of  pigment  may  be  seen  in  large  numbers.  At  no  point 
neat  the  clot  is  there  any  trace  of  lining  endothelium  left,  but  at 
ihc  marpn  there  is  marked  increase  of  the  intima  with  extreme 
vascularisation,  even  at  the  point  where  it  is  not  actually  covered 
by  the  coagulum;  the  proliferating  connective  tissue  cells  and 
distended  blood-vessels  in  the  inflamed  and  thickened  intima  being 
distinctly  visible. 


Relation  of  In 


TO  Repair. 


171.  It  will  be  gathered  from  the  description  given  of  healing  and 
of  abscess  formation,  that  in  those  cases,  and  even  in  injury  to  the 
tissues,  inflammation  plays  a  very  prominent  part,  that  it  is,  in  fact. 
in  most  cases  an  essential  factor  in  localising  necrosis  and  in  bringing 
up  new  tissue  to  repair  any  loss.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne 
in  miod  that  all  inflammation  is  dependent  upon  irritation,  and  that 
any  one  of  its  features  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  part  of  a  complex 
process,  and  that  in  those  cases  where  there  is  an  actual  breach  of 
continuity  the  amount  of  inflan\mation  may  be  very  slight  if  the  loss 
of  tissue  is  small,  or  if  the  bruising  is  slight  and  the  parts  be  again 
brought  into  very  close  apposition.  Healing  by  direct  union  is  then 
associated  with  but  little  evidence  of  inflammation  either  in  the  form 
of  pain,  swelling,  heat,  or  redness.  Where,  however,  tissues  are 
bruised,  or  where  the  gap  to  be  filled  up  is  of  considerable  size,  then 
inflammation  ensues,  the  severity  and  extent  of  which  are  entirely 
determined  by — (i)  the  amount  of  direct  damage  done  to  the  tissue* 
and  of  the  irritation  to  which  they  are  in  the  first  instance  subjected  ; 
(i)  the  subsequent  irritation  by  oi^nisms,  chemical  irritants,  pres- 
sure, chafing,  &c, ;  and  (3)  the  amount  of  dead  material  or  temporary 
scaffolding  that  has  eventually  to  be  removed. 

Looked  upon  in  this  light,  inflammation,  though  theoretically  ncce»- 
sary  only  in  a  minor  degree,  is  practically  associated  with  most  of 
those  conditions  that  come  under  the  observation  of  the  pathologisL 
This  fact  is  brought  into  still  stronger  relief  when  it  is  remembered  that 
inflammation  must  be  looked  upon  as  comprising  all  those  reactionary 
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phenomena  that  are  manifested  by  the  various  tissues  when  they 
subjected  to  long-continued  or  very  powerful  abnormal  stimulation. 

Inflammation  is  not  associated  merely  with  the  changes  that 
place  xn  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  nor  with  those  that  occur  m 
the  lymphatic  and  connective  tissue  systems  that  surround  ihe 
vessels,  nor  with  those  only  that  may  be  observed  in  cells  lining 
large  endothelial  sacs,  the  cells  (hat  cover  the  omentum,  tbc 
[Kirenchyniatous  cells  of  the  various  organs,  the  cells  lining  the 
alveoli  or  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  lung,  or,  in  fact,  with  xcj 
single  set  of  tissues ;  although  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  rcactioni 
of  the  tissues  as  a  whole  to  increased  noxious  stimulus,  it  ts  not 
dependent  upon  any  one  of  these  sets  of  tissues  for  its  perfect 
development.  Inflanimatory  changes  may  occur  in  a  tissue  cntirdy 
devoid  of  ordinary  blood-vessels  just  as  certainly  as  it  may  occur  in 
tissues  in  which  we  can  lind  no  epithelial  cells,  but  if  these  structures 
are  present  in  any  tissue  subjected  to  irritation,  they  will,  as  a  mxttct 
of  course,  lake  pari  in  the  general  inflammaior)-  process. 

For  the  inflammatory  changes  in  dilTerent  organs  we  refer  to 
sections  in  which  special  diseases  are  described ;  but  it  may  be 
here  to  recapitulate  generally  certain  facts  connected  with  inl 
mation,  abscess  formation,  and  repair. 

In  the  first  place,  cells  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  prolJfcralCt 
do  so  much  more  rapidly  under  stimulation ;  such  proliferated  c«Us, 
embryonic  in  character,  are  endowed  with  the  general  chatactcn  of 
primitive  protoplasm,  they  are  more  motile,  more  plastic,  uid  appear 
to  exhibit  a  greater  power  of  ingesting  foreign  bodies:  under ooo- 
Unued  abnormal  stimubtion  these  characters  are  retained  and  ei-en 
nccentuatcd,  but  when  the  stimulation  is  gradually  diminished  the 
■nbryonic  cells  revert  to  their  original  adult  form,  and  give  rise  to  the 
lation  of  tissue  similar  to  that  which,  under  nomutl  conditiom. 

y  were  engaged  in  building  up.  The  more  highly  cells  are  specialised 
the  less  readily  do  they  lose  their  form  and  functions  under  stimulation 
without  being  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  less  readily  do  they  revert  to 
their  original  fonn  when  the  stimulation  is  removed.    It  is  found, 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  if  the  irritation  be  long  continued,  these  bigl 
cells  are  apt  to  be  superseded  by  those  of  the  lower  connective 
Q^ies.     If  this  l>e  borne  in  mind  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  ui 
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stand  how  it  is  that  various  fibroid  changes  are  met  with  in  organs  in 
which  normally  most  of  the  cells  have  a  specialised  function,  and  the 
amount  of  connective  tissue  is  comparatively  small.  Then,  again, 
degenerated  specialised  cells  always  appear  to  act  as  foreign-  bodies, 
and  until  they  or  their  debris  are  removed  there  can  be  no  return 
to  health  ;  even  those  which  retain  a  certain  amount  of  vitality  being 
unable  to  return  to  the  normal  or  to  carry  on  their  function  in  any 
satisfactory  manner. 

Suppuration. 

172.  Under  irritation  a  certain  number  of  cells  are  usually  so 
stimulated  that  their  protoplasni  is  never  again  able  to  return  to  its 
normal  condition,  the  cells  die  (poisoned  or  ovefstimulated)  and  must 
be  removed  to  make  way  for  others.  How  this  takes  place  can  best  be 
seen  in  the  abscess  already  described  (§  165).  When  a  plug  contain- 
ing pyogenic  micro-organisms  becomes  impacted  in  a  small  vessel,  or 
when  micro-organisms  find  their  way  from  without  into  tissues  that 
have  their  vitality  impaired,  the  organisms  acting  on  the  proteids  of 
the  tissues,  or  in  process  of  their  own  development,  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  poisonous  chemical  substance  which,  acting  as  an 
irritant,  or  by  its  direct  digestive  action  on  the  protoplasm,  brings 
about  a  process  of  degeneration  which  has  been  compared  to  that 
induced  by  the  enzymes  when  acting  on  albumenoid  materials ;  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  organisms  both  highly 
organised  cells  and  connective  tissues  are  in  fact  digested.  This 
digested  material  at  once  commences  to  act  as  a  foreign  body,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  around  and  gradually  invading  it  are  numerous 
small  round  nucleated  cells,  the  majority  of  which  appear  to  have 
come  from  the  blood-vessels.  Most  of  these,  as  Cohnheim  pointed 
out,  are  probably  leucocytes,  especially  when  the  process  goes  on 
rapidly,  but  there  are  also  seen  a  number  of  larger  cells,  which, 
apparently,  can  only  be  derived  from  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells, 
— the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  lymph  spaces  around  the  vessel. 
These  cells,  the  result  or  manifestation  in  this  position  of  the  presence 
of  inflammatory  processes  —  emigration  and  proliferation  —  play  a 
most  important  part,  both  in  localising  the  area  of  activity  of  the 
products  cH  micro-organisms  and  in  removing  dead  or  effete  matter. 
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They  arc  thrown  out  as  soon  as  the  irritation  commences,  tnit  <rbere 
the  number  of  micro-organisms  is  large,  and  where  they  arc  able  lo 
formaconsiderablequanlity  of  their  special  ferment  or  irriianl  matter, 
the  cells  first  thrown  out,  although  attacking  both  the  organisou  and 
their  products,  usually  succumb  and  go  to  swell  the  quantity  of  dead 
material ;  this  may  go  on  time  after  time  until  a  large  mass  of  dead 
cells  has  accumulated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  septic  embotiu. 
Sometimes  the  process  of  breaking  down  of  the  tissues  and 
cells  is  so  perfect,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  escaping  with  these 
cells  is  so  large,  that  a  considerable  area  of  tissue  may  become 
resolved  into  "pus,"  which  is  made  up  of  many  dead  le^coc)tea^ 
of  a  few  living  ones,  of  a  quantity  of  fluid  derived  from  the  distended 
blood  and  lymph  vessels,  of  digested  "fixed"  tissues,  and  of  micro- 
organisms, usually  in  various  stages  of  degeneration. 

Whether  the  quantity  of  digested  tissue  (in  which  the  presence  of 
peptones  may  actually  be  demonstrated)  be  lai^e  or  small,  there  is 
usually  a  20ne  outside  the  mass  of  pus  in  which  tlie  leucocytes  take 
on  the  usual  staining  reactions,  and  are  therefore  nearer  a  condition 
of  health.  If  these  marginal  cells  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  frequently  contain  very  minute  vacuoles,  and  that  embedded  in 
their  substance  are  more  or  less  perfectly  stained  micro-organisms, 
»>.,  micro-organisms  in  various  stages  of  degeneration.  Metschnikoff 
ubser\-ing  this,  has  concluded  that  these  cells  act  as  "  phagocyics  **  or 
cells  th.-tt  devour  dead  tissues  and  noxious  or^nisms.  There  cao 
be  hltlc  doubt  that  these  cells  do  take  up  inicro-organismi,  but 
whether  before  or  after  the  micro-organism  is  dead  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  point  to  settle,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  micro- 
organisms may  be  vcr>'  distinctly  stained,  even  after  they  are  dead,  if 
degeneration  has  not  commenced ;  it  must  also  be  Ixtme  in  mind 
that  what  oi^anisms  can  do  cells  can  also  eflfect,  and  lliai  these 
leucocytes  throwing  out  a  digestive  fluid,  or  at  any  rate  some  matcnal 
detrimental  to  the  existence  of  micro-organisms,  may  prepare  the 
organisms,  killing  and  even  partially  digesting  them,  taking  them 
into  their  protoplasm  as  inert  matter,  and  there  continuing 
process  of  digestion. 

It  will  Ik  remembered,  however,  tliat  in  addition  to  the  small  c 
above   descril>ed,  larger   connective   tissue   cells   are   found,  i 
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cells  usually  being  numerous  where  the  process  is  already,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  localised  by  the  leucocytes,  so  that  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  wall  of  an  abscess  they  may  usually  be  very  distinctly  made  out. 
At  this  stage  they  appear  to  have  very  much  the  same  function  as 
the  smaller  cells,  and  one  can  often  see  within  the  protoplasm  of 
these  large  nucleated  cells,  small  spaces  enclosing  granular  imper- 
fectly stained  leucocytes,  red  blood  corpuscles,  or,  it  may  be,  particles 
of  pigment  derived  from  red  corpuscles,  in  fact,  any  dead  or  partially 
degenerated  material  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact.  These, 
as  above  noted,  are  always  more  numerous  where  the  process  of 
localisation  is  complete,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  take  up  and 
carry  on  slowly  the  worl^  of  digestion  of  foreign  tissues  which  the 
leucoc)'tes  commenced;  and,  comparing  the  process  to  a  battle 
between  organisms  and  the  cells,  a  simile  that  is  often  used,  the 
leucocytes  may  be  described  as  the  light  cavalry  which  can  be 
rapidly  brought  up  and  massed  at  any  one  point ;  whilst  the  larger 
cells,  derived  from  the  fixed  connective  tissue,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  heavy  infantry  which  completes  the  work  and  afterwards 
repairs  the  damage  that  has  been  done  by  the  invading  army.  The 
leucocytes  are  spoken  of  by  Metschnikoff  as  "  microphages,"  the 
larger  cells  as  "macrophages."  All  the  changes  met  with  in  inflam- 
mation are  associated  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  these  cells  to 
the  point  at  which  injury  occurs ;  all  the  processes  of  healing  are 
connected  with  the  necessity  of  making  good  in  as  perfect  a  manner 
as  possible  the  damage  that  has  been  done ;  the  two  processes,  there- 
fore, cannot  usually  be  dissociated.  The  processes  of  inflamma- 
tion clearing  the  ground  of  dead  or  effete  material,  and  laying  the 
foundation,  or  rather  forming  the  scaffolding,  on  which  the  processes 
of  repair  are  afterwards  carried  on. 

On  incising  a  swelling  which  we  know  from  experience  would 
ultimately  become  converted  into  an  abscess,  it  is  found  that  although 
in  some  cases  there  is  great  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  lymph 
spaces,  the  tissues  are  firm  and  hard;  from  these  hard  tissues 
there  slowly  exudes  a  quantity  of  comparatively  clear  fluid.  In 
the  swelling  there  is  usually  a  small  central  point,  yellow  and 
opaque,  but  not  yet  distinctly  softened;  whilst  throughout  the 
section,  on   examination  with  a  hand  lens,  smaller  opaque  points 
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may  be  seen,  with  here  and  there  a  numliei  of  glistcniiq;  a 
A  considerable  amount  of  blood  escapes  from  the  cut  suHiw 
this  indicating  ciigorgemcrnt  of  the  dilated  vessels.  If  the  swclUof  ^ 
be  examined  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage,  it  may  be  determined 
by  microscopic  examination  that  the  lymph  sjiaces  are  vnonnoasly 
distended  with  coagulated  fibrin,  with  leucocytes,  and  with  pro- 
liferating connective  tissue  ceils  (these  latter  are  not  very  numerous), 
whilst  eml>edded  in  the  fibrin  are  many  micrococci,  usually  arranged 
in  definite  chains,  or  in  little  heaps.  It  is  an  exceedingly  diflicult 
imitter  to  obtain  sections  of  abscesses  in  this  stage,  but  this  condition 
is  here  described  in  order  that  the  process  of  suppuration  may  he 
followed  and  understood  in  its  later  stages,  especially  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  irritant  organisms  have  made  their  way  to  the  pan  by 
means  of  the  Ij'mphatics. 

I'us. 

173.  If  the  pus  from  an  acute  abscess  be  examined  (  x  450)  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  evacuated  (S  130)  the  pus  corpuscles  (some  of  them 
still  distinctly  stained,  others  undergoing  fatty  and  granular  dt^ncra- 
tion)  may  be  readily  distinguished.  Most  of  these  corpuscles  arc 
leucocytes,  though  here  and  there  a  larger  cell  may  be  found. 
Between  the  cells,  and  in  some  few  instances  actually  within  them, 
various  forms  of  bacteria,  usually  streptococci,  may  1*  found.  Some 
limes,  however,  the  cocci  are  arranged  in  jtairs  or  in  tetrads,  or  they 
may  Ik  arranged  in  small  irregular  heaps.  In  the  early  stages  of  pu* 
formation  bacteria  are  almost  invariably  demonstrable,  Init  in  the 
later  stages,  when  the  abscess  is  opened,  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  a 
single  micro-organism,  even  where  the  suppuration  is  very  extensive. 

Some  of  these  pus  corpuscles,  during  the  very  early  stage*  (or 
when  taken  from  an  iuDamed  mucous  surfaceX  when  examined 
on  a  Strieker's  warm  stage,  still  exhibit  amtcboid  movcmctit; 
they  send  out  little  processes,  retract  them,  undergo  change  of 
Nhafie,  and  generally  lichave  much  as  do  leucncyici  under  simitar 
conditions.  In  the  later  stages  of  suppuration  most 
cells  have  lost  their  amoclmid  movement,  they  are  fatty  1 
granular,  the  granularity  Iwcoming  more  and  more  distinct  * 
cells  undergo  further  degeneration.     If  a  drop  of  acetic  add  I 
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run  under  the  cover-glass  it  will  be  found  that  the  protoplasm  of  the 
pus  cell  is  gradually  cleared  up,  and  as  evidence  of  increased 
activity  of  the  cell  at  some  earlier  period,  it  is  now  found  that  the 
nucleus  has  become  divided  into  small  fragments,  usually  three  or 
four  in  number.  Large  cells  are  rarely  met  with  in  pus,  except  as 
large  granular  masses,  which  are  evidently  degenerated  connective 
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Fig.  17. — Pus  from  an  acute  abscess  at  time  of  evacuation.    Dried 
and  treated  with  methyl  violet.     (  x  700.) 

a.  Pus  corpuscles,  between  which  may  be  seen  the  thin  film  of 

coagulated  albuminoid  material. 
^.  Pair  of  micrococci.    Diplococcus. 
<-.  Chains  of  micrococci.    Streptococci. 
t/.  Sets  of  four.    Tetrads. 

tissue  cells.  In  most  pus,  unless  it  be  very  liquid,  small  frag- 
ments of  fibrous  tissue  may  be  distinguished,  but  these  fragments 
are  very  irregular,  and  evidently  form  only  a  small  part  of  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  area  in  which  suppuration  has  taken  place ; 
there  is  also  a  quantity  of  finely  granular  material  which  does  not 
readily  take  on  stains,  and  probably  consists  merely  of  debris^ 
broken  down  cellSy  and  dead  blood  plates.     Chemically,  pus  is  an 
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albuminoid  fluid  holding  in  solution  or  suspended  in  it  the  origiBf 
constituent  materials  of  the  tissues  (more  or  less  degenerated),  d 
various  salts  and  organic  substances  that  these  tissues  ( 
plus  a  large  number  of  degenerating  leucocytes,  a  number  of  micro- 
organisms, peptones,  leucine,  and  other  proteid  derivative*  which  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  digestive  action  exerted  oa 
the  tissues  (a)  by  certain  definite  micro-organisms,  and  (**)  probably 
by  leucocytes.'  It  is  somewhat  dilficult  to  determine  boir  tbc 
microbes  act,  but  it  is  now  ver)-  generally  accepted  that  certain 
micro-organisms  have  the  power  of  attacking  bruised  or  partull}' 
devitalised  tissues ;  on  these  they  are  supposed  to  exert  a  kind 
of  digestive  action ;  they  use  them  as  food,  and  in  groiring  and 
multiplying  excrete  or  separate  from  these  albuminoid  raaterads, 
poisonous  products  which  act  either  directly  on  the  tissues,  or 
are  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  lymph  vascular  system,  wbettce 
they  may  act  either  on  the  ner\e  centres  or  on  the  organs  by 
which  they  are  excreted,  especially  on  the  kidney  and  intestine ; 
they  there  set  up  iniiation  which  may  give  rise  to  grave  inSam- 
matory  changes.  These  organisms  have  been  descril>ed  in  vuious 
forms  of  suppuration,  but  the  most  important  arc  diplococcus 
dtreus  conglomeratus,  staphylococcus  cereus  flavus,  sEaphylocoocus 
cereus  albus,  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  (micrococcus  osteo- 
myelitis), staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus,  staphylococcus  pjrogertes 
albus,  streptococcus  pyogenes,  micrococcus  pyogenes  tenuis,  badllii* 
pyocyaneous,  bacillus  saprogenes  (several  forms),  bacillus  pyogcnca 
fcEtidus.  Although  many  other  organisms  which  appear  to  have  a 
secondary  pyogenic  action  have  been  found  in  certain  sped&c 
diseases,  such  as  glanders,  tubercle,  leprosy,  ic.,  it  b  scattdy 
necessary  to  more  llian  mention  them. 

The  dead  lcucoc>-tes  in  pus  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  cdb  that 
have  been  brought  up  rapidly  to  interfere  with  the  spread  or 
diffusion  of  the  products  of  the  micro-organisms ;  a  laigc  number  of 
these  cells  coming  into  contact  with  the  poison  in  a  concentrated 
form  may  succumb  to  its  action,  but  before  doing  so  they  are  able  to 
deal  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  poisonous  material,  breaking  it 
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down  and  rendering  it  inert.  Other  cells  are  constandy  being 
brought  up  to  assist  these,  until  at  length  the  bacteria  are  completely 
hemmed  in ;  they  live  for  a  short  time  on  the  dead  tissues,  but  being 
localised  by  the  barrier  of  leucocytes,  they  ultimately  die  either 
from  inanition,  or  because  they  are  poisoned  by  their  own  products. 
It  is  found  very  frequently  on  opening  an  abscess  that  no  organisms 
can  be  seen,  those  that  were  originally  present  appearing  to  have 
undergone  degenerative  changes,  and  to  have  been  taken  up  and 
digested  by  the  "  phagocytes  "  or  devouring  cells. 

Summary  of  Processes  of  Repair. 

174.  If  a  collection  of  pus  be  not  of  very  large  size  it  may 
ultimately  be  absorbed;  the  leucocytes  at  the  margin  do  part 
of  the  work,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  carried  on  by  the  larger 
connective  tissue  cells,  which,  after  some  time,  where  foreign 
bodies  are  present,  proliferate.  The  wall  of  an  abscess,  in  the 
later  stages,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  granulating  surface,  similar 
in  many  respects  to  that  of  an  ulcer,  throwing  off  dead  cells; 
the  vascular  loops,  the  exudation  of  leucocytes,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  connective  tissue  cells,  are  much  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  it  is  on  the  presence  of  these  that  healing  depends 
after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated  or  absorbed.  The  changes 
that  occur  in  the  connective  tissue  cells  have  already  been 
referred  to,  and  it  appears  that  to  them  must  be  assigned  the 
power  of  forming  new  tissue.  The  leucocytes  may  play  a  very 
important  temporary  part,  but  it  is  that  of  scavenging;  the  con- 
nective tissue  cells,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  continuing  the 
scavenging  process,  and  helping  to  remove  the  leucocytes  that  have 
already  done  their  work,  ingesting  them  and  utilising  them  as  food, 
have  a  further  work  to  do ;  they  form  not  only  the  new  connective 
tissue,  but  also  the  embryonic  blood-vessels,  the  new  blood-vessels 
being  apparently  nothing  more  than  tubes  formed  of  large  connective 
tissue  cells  of  endothelial  type.  The  mere  mechanical  protrusion 
of  vessels,  on  imsupported  surfaces,  may  be  an  important  factor  in 
vasctilarisation,  but  there  are  certainly  other  and  even  more  important 
processes  which  can  usually  be  followed  near  the  surface  of  a  healing 
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wound.  Growing  from  the  cells  which  actually  form  the  walls  of  the 
minute  vessels,  or  from  cells  immediately  surrounding  them  there  may 
frequently  be  observed  single  rows  or  small  columns  of  cells,  which 
appear  to  shoot  outwards  into  the  fibrinous  lymph.  Into  these  small 
columns  the  blood  gradually  makes  its  way  as  a  channel  or  lumen  is 
formed,  between  which  and  the  original  vessel  communication  is  then 
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Kk;.   1 8. — Voun);  vessels  from  the  granulation  tissue  of  a  healing 
wound.     Stained  with  eosin  and  logwood.     (  x  45a) 

I.  a.  Lumen  of  young  vessel. 
/'.   Kmbr^'onic  wall. 
«'.   Perivascular  lymphatic  space. 

(/.(/.  Cells  or  buds  shooting  out  from  thickeneil  moss  of  proto- 
plasm and  cells  at  tjne  side  of  the  ve>sel.     It  is  from  nich 
huds  that  the  new  vessels  are  formetl. 
e.  Layer  of  cells  forming  outer  lM)undar)*  of  newly  formetl  i^cri- 

vascular  sjwce. 
/.  I^rge  connective  tissue  cell. 

n.  Transverse  section  of  a  very  young  vessel. 
a.  Lumen  in  which  is  a  leucocyte. 

/'.  Wall  of  vessel  (simply  a  couple  «>f  Battened  endothelial,  con- 
nective li-^sue  cells). 
I .   Rudimentary  jK'ri vascular  lymph  space. 
a.  lm|)erfe('t  cellular  lining  of  this  sjKice. 
«.  I«irge  connective  tissue,  lil)ro-j)lastic  cell. 

maintained.  In  sonic  cases  this  new  vessel  api)earsto  grow  outwards, 
and  llie  proliferation  of  the  cells  to  take  place  always  a  little  in  front 
of  the  advancing'  column  of  l)lood  :  l>ut  in  others  it  appears  as  though 
there  is  first  a  single  row  of  cells,  which,  proliferating,  gradually  gives 
rise  to  a  more  complicated  column,  and  then,  rapidly  opening  up, 
receives  the  blood.     It  is  only  when  the  surface  is  neared  that  this 
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column  of  cells  appears  to  give  off  branches,  and  it  is  after  the 
branching  commences  that  the  loops  are  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  lateral  processes;  the  pushing  out  of  loops  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  usually  described  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  so  far  as 
can  be  made  out  from  the  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of 
specimens,  the  transverse  portion  of  the  loop  being  formed  at  a  com- 
paratively late  stage  of  vascularisation.  Once  formed  the  vessels  may 
give  off  other  branches,  but  their  walls  gradually  become  more  fully 
developed  and  the  branches  thrown  out  become  fewer  in  number.  In 
all  these  cases  it  is  found  that  around  the  vessel  there  is  usually  a  space, 
due,  probably,  to  the  alteration,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  size  of  the 
vessel,  and  for  the  necessity  that  exists  for  some  space  in  which  may 
accumulate  the  fluid  and  cell  elements  that  escape  from  the  vessel. 
This  space  is  ultimately  bounded  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  cells, 
a  peri-vascular  lymph  space  being  thus  formed.  In  the  vessels  in 
an  old  healing  wound  the  walls  are  usually  much  thicker  than  in 
those  of  a  recent  one ;  this  is  due,  apparently,  partly  to  proliferation 
of  the  cells  which  form  the  intima,  giving  rise  to  what  might  be 
spoken  of  as  an  endarteritis,  and  partly  to  the  formation  of  a  kind  of 
external  coat  from  the  connective  tissue  around — periarteritis.  Along 
with  this  thickening  of  the  vessel  wall,  as  in  the  case  of  the  healing 
ulcer  (§  169),  we  see  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  granulation  tissue 
numerous  spindle  shaped  cells  which,  running  parallel  to  the  surface, 
form  a  kind  of  interlacing  net-work  with  the  blood-vessels ;  as  these 
become  older  and  developed  into  connective  tissue  they  gradually 
contract,  help  to  constrict  the  blood-vessels,  and  so  cut  off  a  supply 
of  blood  which  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  more 
fully  developed  fibrous  and  connective  tissues. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  these  inflammations  and  healing 
processes  are  very  intimately  bound  up  one  with  another.  On  serous 
surfaces,  as  already  described,  it  is  found  that  every  step  is  merely 
preparatory  to  a  succeeding  one,  and  that  in  many,  or  even  in  most 
cases,  temporary  makeshifts  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  formation  of  more  permanent  structures.  First,  there  is 
the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  accompanied  by  softening  of  the 
cement  substance  between  the  endothelial  cells  and  emigration  of 
leikxxTtes  (probably  through  this  softened  cement  substance),  and 
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effusion  of  serum  ;  all  this  resulting  from  some  injury  or  irritation  to 
which  the  tissues  are  subjected,  the  various  processes  at  this  stage 
being  set  up  in  order  to  check  or  counteract  the  action  of  the  irritant. 

When  these  exudations  have  done  their  work  and  have  localised  the 
area  of  action  of  the  irritant  or  injur}*,  and  have  formed  a  sharp  line  ot 
demarcation  between  the  healthy  and  the  abnormal  tissues,  they  have 
no  longer  any  function,  they  are  foreign  bodies,  and  as  such  must  be 
removed.  Acting  as  foreign  bodies,  and  along  with  the  other 
irritants,  they  induce  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective  tissue  ceUs ; 
this  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  blood-vessels,  which  remain 
in  existence  as  long  as  they  are  required  ;  the  process  of  healing  is 
complete,  and  the  tissues  return  as  far  as  possible  to  their  nonnal 
condition,  though  it  usually  takes  a  long  time  for  the  extra  fibrous 
tissue  to  become  absorbed ;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  ever 
docs  take  place  completely. 

If  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind  most  of  the  processes  of  inflamma- 
tion and  healing  in  other  organs  may  be  readily  enough  undentood, 
and  it  is  because  of  their  great  importance  in  this  respect  that  the 
general  plan  of  a  practical  work  has  been  departed  from  in  order  that 
attention  may  l)e  drawn  to  them  as  early  as  possible. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  LIVER. 

175-  The  weight  of  the  normal  liver  when  taken  from  the  body  is 
about  3  lbs.  The  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  capsule  has  a  glistening 
appearance,  is  of  a  bluish  pink  colour,  and  is  fully  though  not  tensely 
distended.     The  glistening  appearance  is  due  to  the  reflection  of  the 


Fir..  19. — An  alraosi  nornul  liver  in  which  there  wns  only  slight 
I  tattj  infillnition,  a  (where  the  outlines  i>f  the  lobulss  are  more  dis- 

tinctly marked ).    The  sixe  of  the  lobules  is  here  indicated. 
I  a.  Branches  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  seen  in  transverse  and 

longitudinal  teclion. 
i.  Sections  of  lohules.    Approximate  size. 
1".  Capsule  of  liver. 

(>eriloneum  over  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  is  not  observed  at  the 
posterior  border,  where  the  peritoneum  is  absent. 

Beneath  the  capsule,  and  through  the  delicate  subcapsular  tissue, 
the  lobules  or  small  subdivisions  of  the  liver  substance  can  usually 

■  be  seen,  ihey  vary  in  she  from  about  i-ioth  to  i-i6th  of  an  inch  in 

■  diameter.      The  substance  of  the  liver  "cuts  "  readily,  but  is  firm 
land  close;  the  surface  of  a  section  of  a  healthy  liver  is  of  a  dull 
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chocolate  colour,  and  the  outlines  of  the  lobules  arc  usually  vcn' 
indistinctly  marked.  The  capsule  is  thin  and  delicate,  and  only  here 
and  there  very  fine  hands  of  connective  tissue  may  Iw  seen  passing 
into  the  deeper  |)art  of  the  liver  substance.  In  the  cut  section  a 
number  of  large  openings,  mostly  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  are 
seen.  The  gall  bladder  is  usually  semi -distended,  with  a  brownish- 
yellow  bile,  which  may  be  readily  pressed  through  the  common 
duct  into  the  duodenum. 

176.  For  the  preparation  of  such  a  liver  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion, see  lift  55,  59,  82,  and  98. 

Examine  carefully,  in  order — (i)  the  capsule  and  the  inter-  and 
intralobular    tissue ;    (s)  the   portal    vein :    (3)  the  hepatic   artery ; 
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(6)  the  liv 

examining 


(4)  the  heiMtii- vein  ;  (5)  the  bile  (huts;  and  (6)  the  liver  cells, 
[Mri'nchynia  .it"  the  oryan.  Always  keep  to  this  order  in  examin 
seitiim^  (if  lithir  the  diseased  or  the  healthy  liver. 

( 111  the  outer  surfiii.e  of  the  rapsiiie  of  a  liver,  put  to  harden  imnie- 
di.iiely  iifii-r  di\itli,  is  founil  a  layer  of  endothelial  rells,  the  serous 
layer  ]jriipiT  ;  benuath  thi*  i^  a  layer  of  irre^jular  connective  tissue,  in 
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which  are  yellow  elaslic  fibres,  and,  deeper  still,  a  layer  of  lamellated 
connective  tissue,  merely  a  continuation  of  Glisson's  capsule,  which 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  perihepatitis  and  polylobular  cirrhosis. 
Continuous  with  the  subcapsular  tissue  are  processes  of  similar 
Ismellfe — ^wilh  flattened  branching  connective  tissue  cells  between — 
running  at  intervals  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  where  they  are 
found  in  what  are  known  as  the  portal  canals.     In  the  human  iiver 


Fic.   21. — Diagiunmatic  repTe^nlalion  of  the  sinicluru  ofa  small 
poTlioO  of  the  Liver,  nltcreil  fiom  Quain'a  Anatomy. 
a.  Sublobular  vein,   into  which    the    centraJ   veins,   or   hepalic 

¥cnules(*)  open. 
t.  iDierlobular  fissure,  in  which  run  ihc  portal  vein,  See. ;  running 

from  the  porul  vein  to  the  centra]  vein  ut  the  portal  capil- 

t.  The  parenchymatous  tissue,  or  gland  substance  proper,  comptsed 
of  polyhedral  celK 

f  there  is  liiile  or  no  connective  tissue  between  the  individual  lobules, 
but  running  along  with  the  larger  branches  of  the  portal  vein  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  will  be  well  to  state  at  once  that  a  study  of  a 
single  lobule  of  the  liver,  and  a  single  portal  canal,  will  give  the  kvy 
lo  the  strocture  of  the  whole  organ  as  usually  described. 

The  portal  canals  are  the  lai^e  spaces  in  a  section  of  the  liver,  in 

,  which  are  seen  the  openings  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.     In 
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each  of  these  canals  are  found  (see  Fig.  20) — (i.)  A  large  opening 
{v\  the  portal  or  interlobular  vein,  which  brings  the  blood  from 
the  alimentary  tract  to  the  liver.  The  walls  of  this  vessel  are 
comparatively  thin.  (2.)  One  or  two  small  branches  of  the  hepatic 
artery  {a)  with  thick  walls.  These  have  the  same  structure  as  small 
arterioles  in  other  tissues  and  organs.  (3.)  Small  bile  ducts  (d) 
in  any  one  of  which  the  wall  is  of  considerable  thickness  as  com- 
pared with  the  lumen.  Forming  the  inner  part  of  this  thick  wall 
is  a  distinct  layer  of  nucleated  columnar  epithelium.^  These  various 
structures  are  embedded   in   the  connective  tissue  (c\  which   has 
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h. 

Fic.  22. — Commencement  of  biliary  channels,  and   structure  of 
smaller  bile  flucts  (after  Klein  and  Noble  Smith). 

/'.( .   Hiliary  canaliculi  in  the  angles  l>etween  adjacent  liver  cells. 
/.« .   Liver  cells,  slij^htly  mo<iified,  just  Ixjfore  the  commencement 

of  the  bile  duct  pro]K'r,  with  its  lining  of  flattened  epithelium, 

/>.  (intermediar)'  |X)rti<)n  t)f  the  duct), 
f  .< .  Cubical  epithelium  of  the  somewhat  larger  bile  duct. 

ciuorcd  the  liver  at  the  hilus,  along  with  the  vessels,  and  now  leaves 
the  portal  canals  to  run  in  the  smaller  portal  spaces,  and  sometimes 
even  between  the  lobules,  fomiing  a  supporting  framework  for  the 
liver  substance  proper.  Kxamine  a  section  through  a  lobule  near  the 
portal  canal.  It  may  be  described  as  a  mass  of  polyhedral  cells 
arranged  around  a  central  (hepatic)  vein.      Piercing  this  nuss  of 

'  kcnicinbcr  the  ilistribution  of  thoc  vessels  when  the  search  for  a  lobule  \% 
ciUeri'«l  u|)<»n.  To  find  a  lobule,  l<K)k  first  fur  several  ix)rtal  spaces,  which  may  l»e 
reci»;;ni'.ed  I'y  the  fact  that  they  contain  scirral  openings.  Draw  imaginary*  line4 
fr«»m  tlie^e  >paces  to  a  conuTum  centre.  Near  this  centre  will  lie  found  a  siu^lf 
opening  the  hepatic  vein,  the  centre  of  a  lobule.  The  jHiriphery  of  this  lolmlc  i* 
marked  by  liin-s  joining  the  several  |xirtal  spaces  running  at  right  angles  to  thuse 
drawn  ti»wards  the  centre. 
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celts,  and  running  from  the  portal  vein,  at  the  peripher}-,  towards  the 
centre,  are  numerous  capillary  vessels,  bringing  the  blood  into  ver>' 
close  contact  with  the  liver  cells.  Around  these  vessels  are  numerous 
lymphatics.  Between  individual  cells,  or  rather  at  the  angles 
between  several  cells,  are  the  bile  capillaries,  which  in  their  most 
minute  ramifications  are  simply  channels  between  adjacent  liver  cells, 
or  actually  within  their  substance  (j«  §  184).    These  intra-  and  inter- 


•"'J*!'- 


Fic  13. — Diagiammatic  leprcsentation  of  lobules  of  the  livci, 
divided  inio  lones. 

tj.  Portal  canal,  in  which  are  contained  the  following  slnic. 
lutes: — d.  Bile  duct,  v,  Poital  vein.  a.  Hejralic  artcrj- 
a.n.  Area  in  which  i^hronic  venous  congestion  is  first  mani- 
fested, a.w.  Area  in  which  waxy  change  is  met  with, 
a/.  Area  of  falty  infiltration.  These  three  areas  corre5)iond 
10  ihe  central (f.s.),iniennediaLe  (I'.i.),  and  peripheral  {/.:.) 


cellular  channels  are  continued  into  the  bile  ducts,  the  epithelial  cells 
of  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  liver  cells. 
The  central  veins  of  a  group  of  lobules  open  into  a  latter  branch 
of  the  hepatic  vein — the  sublobular  vein  (Fig.  zi).  On  transverse 
section  through  one  of  these  groups  of  lobules  the  arrangement  is 
diagrammatically  represented  in   Fig.   23,   in  which   the  following 
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structures  are  seen : — (i)  Those  situated  at  the  angles  \ 
lol)ttles;  and  (2)  the  mass  of  liver  cells  perforated  by  the  ranonsj 
structures  already  mentioned,  including  the  hepatic  or  intralobi 
vein.  For  convenience  of  description  this  section  of  the  lobule  ll 
mapped  out  into  three  distinct  zones.  These  are — (i.)  The  { 
phcral  or  portal  zone,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  sJiuUed  at  tb»^ 
periphery  of  the  lobule,  and  occupies  one-third  of  the  diameter  of 
the  section  (area  of  fatty  infiltration),  (a.)  Within  this  ii  the 
inlenncdiaie  zone,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  named,  the  lonc  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  which,  roughly  speaking,  also  occupies  one-third 
of  the  diameter.  It  is  named  the  ione  of  the  hepatic  artery  from 
the  fact  that  the  venous  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  supposed 
here  to  empty  their  contents  into  the  portal  veneus  capillaries 
which  run  between  the  inter-  and  intralobular  veins  (area  in  which 
waxy  degeneration  is  first  met  with).  (3.)  And  lastly,  there  is  the 
central  zone,  or  that  of  the  hepatic  vein,  situated  in  the  centre  of  ihc 
lobule  (area  in  which  chronic  venous  congestion  is  first  manifested). 
At  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  are  the  small  branches  of  the  portal 
vein,  which  empty  their  blood  into  the  intcrcoiumnar  or  portal 
capillaries.  Klein  holds  that  there  are,  in  consequence  of 
the  mass  of  liver  cells  hc\n%  fierad  by  the  portal  capillaries,  short 
transverse  masses  of  the  liver  cells  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
radiating  columns  of  the  network  of  cells.  The  liver  cells  making  up 
these  columns  ore  polygonal  in  shape,  and  have  an  cxirrmcly 
granular  appearance  ;  as  a  rule  a  single  oval  nucleus  is  to  be  observed, 
which  stains  deeply  with  carmine,  &c ;  a  cell  wall  may  abo  be 
denionstrated — ( Haycrafl).  Throughout  the  cell,  granules  of  glycogen 
and  brown  pigment  are  seen,  whilst  in  a  liver  removed  from  an 
animal  killed  shortly  after  food  has  been  taken,  globules  of  fat  arc 
noticed  in  the  cells  of  the  jwriphcral  zone  The  granular  appearance 
of  the  prutoplism  is  due  to  the  existence  of  an  intranuclear  and  an 
intracellular  plexus,  to  be  made  out  only  with  the  aid  of  a  \rTf  high 
magnifying  power.  The  imaginary  spaces  at  the  margins  of  the 
lobules,  joining  the  interlobular  spaces,  are  spoken  of  as  the  inlet- 
lobular  fissures. 

Sabourin,  working  from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  carac  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  above  description  of  the  liver  was  not  altogether 
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satisfactory ;  he  resuscitated  the  old  theory,  in  support  of  which  he 
was  able  to  adduce  considerable  evidence,  that  the  structure  of  the 
liver  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  met  with  in  other  acinous  glands. 
Del^pine,  on  the  basis  of  independent  anatomical  and  physiological 
observations,  holds  that  the  columns  of  liver  cells  are  really  tubes 
with  a  fine  lumen,  and  that  instead  of  being  arranged  around  the 
terminal  hepatic  veins  as  above  described,  they  form  small  pyramidal 
masses  which  correspond  to  the  lobules  of  other  glands,  so  that  the 
centre  of  the  lobule,  as  described  by  him,  is  the  portal  canal  with  its 
bile  ducts,  portal  veins,  and  hepatic  arteries ;  the  columns  of  cells  con- 
verging towards  the  bile  ducts,  and  gradually  becoming  continuous 
with  them.  Near  the  portal  space  the  diverging  columns  of  liver  cells 
are  smaller,  and  have  the  character  of  intermediate  tubes;  further 
away  from  the  portal  space,  />.,  in  the  intermediate  zone  as  hitherto^ 
described,  the  cells  are  larger,  whilst  in  the  central  zone  they  are 
again  considerably  smaller.  Taking  the  centre  of  the  lobule  as  at 
the  portal  space,  and  the  interlobular  fissures  as  occupying  the 
position  of  lines  drawn  between  the  various  hepatic  veins,  the 
above  description  might  be  repeated,  simply  changing  the  centre 
to  the  periphery, — the  connective  tissue  forming  the  supporting 
frame  work  in  the  centre  of  each  lobule, — and  we  have  an  acinous 
arrangement  of  tubes  all  converging  to  a  central  collecting  bile 
duct,  the  structure  of  the  liver  thus  being  made  to  conform  to  that 
usually  given  for  other  acinous  glands.  A  study  of  this  arrangement 
enables  us  to  understand  many  of  the  problems  connected  with 
secretion  by  the  liver  which,*  otherwise,  are  unintelligible.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  it  is  difHcult  to  recognise  the  arrangement  of  the 
tubes  of  a  healthy  liver,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  the  tase,  except  when 
one  set  of  them  happens  to  be  entirely  in  the  plane  of  the  section. 
We  have  to  do  with  an  organ  in  which  there  is  so  little  interstitial 
tissue  and  in  which  there  are  so  many  confusing  anastomoses  that 
a  section  in  such  a  plane  can  seldom  be  obtained.  A  careful  study 
of  the  grouping  of  the  liver  tubes  will,  however,  show  that  in  many 
places  their  arrangement  suggests  quite  as  close  a  connection  with 
the  portal  vessels  as  with  the  hepatic  veins. 


Cloudv  Swelling  of  the  Livek. 

177.  This  condition  is  usually  found  in  organs  taken  fromjp 
who  have  died  during  the  course  of  certain  acute  feltrile  condttiom, 
especially  tliose  of  septicaemic  origin,  or  yellow  fever,  scarUtiiu. 
small-pox,  ajid  similar  diseases.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the  caily 
stages  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  alcohol,  or  sulphuric  cfhrr 
[wisoning.  It  is  really  an  intlammatory  condition,  and  is  described 
by  Virchow  as  a  parenchymatous  inflammation.  It  is  also  qxiken  0 
as  molecular  degeneration. — (See  Fatty  Degeneration,  j  179). 


«a*^^^ 


Fig.  24. — Cloudy  swelling  of  ihe  livei  celli.     .Section  luined  in 
(Hcro-carmiae.     (  x  450,) 
U.  Liver  cell)>.  swollen  and  granular ;  imall  globule*  ate  tccn  bat 

nnd  ihcie,  and  the  nitcleiu  is  slichtly  olitcurcd. 
I.    CatpUlary  vessels  Iwtwecn  the  cc-Tumtu  ot  liver  eelli ;  roDuJo. 

ing   ml   blood   corpuscles  (green),  and,  wMr.,  while  Uoud 


Oh  naked  tyt  examination  the  cajraule  is  tense,  the  liver  is 
swollen,  although  paler  than  normal  (due  lo  the  diminished  amount 
of  blood  in  the  eapillaria),  and,  instead  of  having  a  dear  glbtening 
apiKMnince  and  firm  iiubstance,  is  somewhat  opalescent  and  flabby. 
Harden  (%  SS),  and  stain  (%  9S), 

( X  50).— The  lobules  are  rather  more  distinctly  outlined    than 
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usual,  owing  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  connective 
tissue  nuclei  (due  both  to  proliferation  and  to  exudation)  in  the 
interlobular  fissures;  the  capillaries  are  seen  to  be  compressed  by 
the  columns  of  swollen  liver  cells  (and  by  exuded  leucocytes). 

(  X  300). — The  cells  in  the  portal  zone,  where  the  change  is 
always  most  readily  seen,  are  distinctly  swollen ;  they  have  lost  their 
polygonal  form,  and  are  much  more  rounded  than  healthy  liver  cells ; 
the  protoplasm  of  each  cell  appears  to  be  exceedingly  granular  and 
cloudy  (probably  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  thickness  of  the  rods 
which  make  up  the  intracellular  plexus),  and  the  nucleus  is  some- 
what obscured.  In  some  cases  the  cells  are  undergoing  a  process  of 
division  or  breaking  down ;  where  this  is  far  advanced  the  cell  may 
consist  almost  entirely  of  a  mass  of  granules,  the  nucleus  having 
disappeared.  On  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  to  such  a 
specimen,  the  granules  disappear,  and  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus  of 
the  cell  resume  their  normal  appearance. 

It  is  probable  that  here,  very  frequently,  as  in  the  heart,  cloudy 
swelling  is  nothing  but  an  early  stage  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Fatty  Infiltration  of  the  Liver. 

178.  Fatty  infiltration.  Lipomatosis,  or  Adiposis  of  the  liver  cells, 
is  found  during  the  physiological  process  of  digestion,  and  is  only  a 
pathological  condition  where  there  is  an  exaggeration  and  continuance 
of  the  normal  periodic  process.  It  may  be  due  to  an  excessive  supply 
of  alcohol,  or  of  such  substances  as  fatty  matter,  maltose,  or  sugar, 
or  to  defective  oxidation  and  assimilation  of  these  substances ;  but 
the  essential  factor  in  this  condition  appears  to  be  that  the  fat  is 
derived  principally  from  without,  and  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  breaking  down  of  any  protoplasm,  though  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  impaired  function  of  the  cell,  and  may,  ultimately,  end  in 
true  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  found  in  patients  who  have  died  from 
phthisis,  scrofula,  cancer,  and  wasting  diseases  generally,  and,  as  a 
rule,  is  unaccompanied  by  marked  jaundice  or  ascites. 

On  naked  eye  examination^  the  organ  is  enlarged,  smooth,  paler 
or  yellower  in  colour  than  normal.  The  capsule  is  tense  and 
glistening,  and  the  anterior  margin  of   the  liver  is  considerably 
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thickened  and  rounded.  The  tissue  pits  on  pressure, — the  tndenU- 
tion  remaining  for  some  lime  after  the  pressure  is  removed. — and  is 
friable.  The  lobules  are  usually  distinctly  marked  out,  each  having  a 
pale  yellow  ring  at  its  periphery,  and  a  bro«-nish  red  or  purple 
centre :  this  may  he  seen  even  through  the  cajuule.     On  sectioR,  the 


Fio.  ij.— Drawing  of  piirllon  of  x  lolxtle  of  a  Uiigr  Utijr  Vna- 
Scctlon  Najnni  with  picnMannine.    ( x  loa) 
kx.       Ccnintl  or  bqmtic  vein. 
.-.  dmllnnes  (liticndeil  with  blood. 

1,1.         Ouumni  of  healthy  livei  mII>. 
/.€.,/.!.  Urer  celli  in  the  pcri|)henil  lune  in  an  ailTancciI  Mage  af 

blty  infiUniliaii. 
iJ.        Small  bile  duct  lined  with  cubical  cpilbeKum. 
r./.         I'ortal  vein  disttnded  wilh  blood. 
U.         Ginncclivc  tissue  and  bile  duct  in  loc^ludlnal  leaion  ef 

an  inlerlulHilai  space. 

general   pallor  is  distinctly  marked,  and,   in  addition,  the 
hits   a    peculiar   yellow    mottled   appearance.      Though   the   ; 
vreight  of  the  organ  may  be  considerably  increased,  the  i 
gravity  may  be  so  much  diminished  that  a  piece  will  float  in  % 
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When  the  surface  is  scraped  droplets  of  oil — readily  recognised  if  the 
scraping  is  floated  on  water — collect  on  the  knife.  Harden  (§  59), 
and  stain  (^  98-110). 

(  X  50). — Examine  a  single  lobule.  In  the  early  stages  the  infiltra- 
tion is  confined  to  the  peripheral  or  portal  zone,  that  part  of  the 
lobule  where  the  blood  is  emptied  from  the  portal  vein  into  the 
portal  capillaries.  Under  this  power  the  droplets  of  fat  are 
usually  large,  though  they  vary  in  size,  and  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  they  tend  to  run  together,  and  to  form  large,  clear,  strongly 
refractile  droplets,  which  appear  to  distend  the  liver  cell,  and  push 
the  nucleus  to  one  side.     In  very  advanced  cases  the  cells  of  the 


Fig.  26. — Cells  from  fatty  liver  (infiltration).    Stained  with  osmic 
acid.    ( X  30a) 

/.  Thin  film  of  protoplasm ,  forming,  along  with  the  nucleus,  «., 
all  that  is  left  of  the  proper  substance  of  the  liver  cell. 

g,  A  single  large  droplet  blackened  by  osmic  acid,  and  therefore 
of  a  fatty  nature,  contained  within  the  wall  of  protoplasm. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  nucleus  is  distinctly  seen,  and  is 
pushed  to  one  angle  of  the  cell,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called 
'•  signet -ring  "  appearance. 
In  one  cell  only  are  there  two  droplets  of  fat,  g^, 

intermediate  zone,  or  even  those  of  the  whole  lobule  may  be  infil- 
trated; it  is  then  difficult  to  distinguish  the  mass  from  ordinary 
adipose  tissue. 

(X300). — The  liver  cells  most  affected,  especially  those  in  the 
peripheral  zone,  have  lost  their  polygonal  form  and  are  swollen  and 
rounded.  Each  cell  is  made  up  of  a  thin  film  or  wall  of  pro- 
toplasm, enclosing  one  or  perhaps  two  or  three  droplets  of  fat 
(stained  black  by  osmic  acid).  In  the  picro-carmine  stained 
section  observe  that  one  angle  of  the  cell  remains,  and  that  in 
this  angle  the  nucleus,  deeply  stained,  and  standing  out  very 
prominently,  is  situated.     The  liver  cell,  with  its  nucleus  pushed 
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to  one  angle,  and  the  thin  film  of  protoplasm  surrounding  the 
globule  of  fat  is  in  this  stage  said  to  lie  like  a  signet  ring.  In 
consequence  of  the  swelling  of  the  cells  ^nd  of  their  being  pressed 
together,  their  outlines  or  boundaries  are  somewhat  indistinct  and 
obscured. 


^. 


ri<>ii>  i>[ii.[ii[i(;i.     (.Si-v  V\f,.  30.) 

1  lr>|ju[i:,  ill  uhii-li  aiu  ihe  infilliated  uid 

—\\k  fal  el.iliulis  orv  stained  Uack  wilh 


IV    |)K(iKM:kATION    OK  THE    I.IVEK. 


179.  l':itiy  dtucncratiun  is  Id  lie  loi>kcd  for  in  the  livers  of  [laiients 
who  die  during  the  couriH.-  iif  vrastin);  or  exhausting  diseases.  It  is 
alsii  constantly  iiivt  with  as  a  sequel  to  cloudy  sweHing,  following 
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continued  fevers,  and  the  exhibition  of  those  poisons  already  men- 
tioned (§  177),  which  act  by  interfering  with  the  proper  oxidation  of 
the  tissues.  It  is  also  seen  in  Addison's  disease,  in  anaemia,  and  in 
phthisis,  where,  in  addition  to  imperfect  oxidation,  there  is  decreased 
vitality  of  the  tissues  as  a  part  of  a  general  malnutrition  or  debility. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  in  patients  who  have  succumbed  to  malignant 
growths,  especially  in  those  who  have  been  attacked  by  cancer. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
this  and  fatty  infiltration,  the  conditions  differ  considerably  in 
both  naked  eye  and  microscopic  characters,  and  as  they  are  met  with 
in  slightly  dififerent  diseases  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  treat 
of  them  under  separate  headings. 

From  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  tissues,  both  naked  eye 
and  microscopic,  the  liver  when  affected  with  fatty  degeneration  is 
known  as  the  atrophic  or  wasted  form  of  fatty  liver.  The  organ, 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  process,  and  where  a  large  number  of 
the  cells  have  become  affected,  is  markedly  wasted,  the  weight  and 
sp>ecific  gravity  are  both  diminished,  and  the  capsule  is  somewhat 
wrinkled  On  section  the  colour  is  brown  or  brownish-yellow,  the 
peripheral  zone  usually  being  paler  than  the  remainder  of  the  lobule ; 
the  tissue  appears  to  be  more  or  less  opaque,  but  pale  and  friable, 
breaking  down  readily  under  the  finger. 

Harden  (§  59),  cut  (§  82  tt  seq.\  and  stain  (§§  110  and  98). 

( X  50). — The  lobules  are  distinctly  outlined,  the  liver  cells  are 
atrophied,  and  in  these  atrophied  and  somewhat  angular  cells  are 
seen  a  number  of  small  fat  globules,  each  with  a  dark  outline  and  a 
clear  centre.  These  droplets  of  fat  are  usually  said  to  be  small,  but 
there  are  several  in  each  cell  which  may  run  together  to  form  larger 
globules ;  they  give  the  characteristic  black  reaction  with  osmic 
acid,  and  are  always  in  greatest  number  near  the  periphery  of  the 
lobule ;  though,  in  advanced  cases,  the  process  extends  throughout 
the  lobule.  The  capillaries  are  usually  dilated,  and  stand  out 
prominently.  In  a  picro-carmine  stained  specimen  a  number  of 
exuded  leucocytes  may  be  seen  as  bright  crimson  points  along  the 
lines  of  the  interlobular  fissures,  and  in  the  interlobular  spaces. 

(x  300). — ^The  cells  are  much  shrunken,  and  have  an  angular 
outline.     Scattered  throughout  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  are  numer- 
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ous  oil  globules,  never  of  any  great  size ;  for,  although  some  of  them 
may  run  together,  they  do  not  as  a  rule  form  a  single  large  droplet 
unless  the  cell  is  much  degenerated.  Such  of  the  protoplasm  as 
remains  is  extremely  granular,  and  the  nucleus,  when  it  can  be  made 
out,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  cell,  though,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
it,  like  the  protoplasm,  is  undergoing  division  and  is  breaking 
down.  In  consequence  of  the  atrophy,  the  outlines  of  individual 
colls  are  easily  made  out. 

180.  A\'hcrc  fatty  degeneration  has  been  brought  on  more  rapidly, 
OS  ill  the  case  of  phosphorus  poisoning,  the  decrease  in  size  of  the 


/...  I.ivt-i  >'<.-lt^  nrr.iii);.-il  in  ...[iiiuns.  Thu  outline*  <if  ihew  cvlU 
:tri.-  vr.'r>'  ilisitiicily  iiinrku'L.  Thu  iiui-K-us  is  n«l  vi>i1i1e  in 
iiiiHi  iif  iht'  rt'lls,  ulikh  ari'  sniill,  ami  have  in  ihuir  pnilaiilMtn 
MTveral  cliii]>]ets  iif  faL—thvAc  driifilelK  vaijini*  v<.Ty  much  in 
••i/c.  Iiut  usiinlly  llivy  nrc  nim|utatiti;ly  unal!. 

.-.-■,  rniillnry  vewvis  anil  ik-lii^le  eiinnvclive  tiMiue,— the  nucld 
<ir  IkiIIi  »r  Hlik-h  an-  Mvn  ^li^hlly  Maincd  Iiy  the  iKinic  aciil. 

liver  is  mil  so  marked  nor  is  the  weight  diminished ;  there  are  certain 
other  chariicterisiic  features  to  which  sj)ccial  attention  must  l»c  drawn. 
The  liver  is  pale,  liiil  at  certain  ]>oints-  or  it  may  In:  almost 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  or);,in  — i>atches  of  liilc-statned  tissue  and 
small  punrtrf<irm  haemorrhages,  especially  under  the  ca^jsultf,  are 
rreiiiienlly  tii  he  seen.  'I'hcse  arc  due  to  ihe  rupture  of  the  small  bile 
ilucts  and  arteries,  the  walls  of  which  are  found  to  have  undergone 
fatty  degeneration.      In  consetjuence  of  the  bile-staining,  the  whole 
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organ  is  frequently  of  a  canary  yellow,  or  even  a  darker  yellow, 
colour.  It  is  not  much  decreased  in  size.  On  examination  under 
the  microscope,  the  protoplasm  of  the  liver  cells  appears  to  be 
almost  replaced  by  fat  globules,  which  in  this  case  are  of  consider- 
able size — much  larger  than  in  ordinary  fatty  degeneration,  as  here 
there  is  no  time  for  absorption  of  the  fat  to  take  place. 

From  the  descriptions  given  above  it  will  be  seen  that  it  may 
sometimes  be  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  a  case  of  fatty  infiltration  or  fatty  degeneration. 

It  has  been  said  that  infiltration  is  due  to  the  deposition  within 
the  cells  of  fat  that  has  been  derived  from  without,  and  that  de- 
generation is  due  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  itself  supplying  the 
material  from  which  the  fat  is  formed.  In  both  cases  there  is 
incomplete  oxidation,  but  the  physiological  occurrence  of  fat  in  the 
cells  of  the  liver,  after  a  meal,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
process  of  infiltration,  and  which  results  from  the  splitting  up  of 
proteids  as  the  result  of  external  metabolism^  has  a  very  different 
significance  from  true  fatty  degeneration  which  results  from  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  protoplasm  itself — internal  metabolism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  in  fatty  infiltration  the  greater 
part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  liver  cell  is  not  destroyed ;  it,  along  with 
the  nucleus  which  also  remains  active,  is  simply  pushed  aside  to 
form  a  comparatively  active  film  around  the  large  fat  globule,  whilst  in 
fatty  degeneration  there  are  evidently  grave  nutritive  changes  in  the 
protoplasm — such  of  it  as  remains  unconverted  into  fat,  is  extremely 
granular — ^and  the  nucleus,  retaining  its  normal  position,  is  evidently 
undergoing  marked  degenerative  changes,  as  it  does  not  readily 
take  up  any  staining  reagent.  In  the  one  case,  if  the  fat  is 
removed  both  protoplasm  and  nucleus  assume  their  normal  appear- 
ance, whilst  in  the  other,  if  the  fat  is  removed,  nothing  but  a  small  mass 
of  granular  protoplasm,  with  an  imperfectly  stained  nucleus,  is  left. 

Waxy  Liver. 

181.  Synonyms,   "Bacony"  Liver,   "Lardaceous"  {Lard,  Fr.), 
{JSpeck  Leber,  Ger.),  "Waxlike,"  "Amyloid,"  "Albuminoid"  Liver. 
Waxy  liver  is  met  with  in  patients   who   have   suffered   from 
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certain  diseases  io  which   suppuration   has  been   profuse  or  lo^H 
continued.     It  is  veT>-  frequently  found  in  cases  of  chronic  phthoi^fl 
especially  where  the  discharge  from  the  cavities,  so  chanctcHstic  flf  ■ 
this  disease,  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  in  etnpyscm&,  in  bone 
disease  accompanied  by  suppuration,  and  in  syphilis,  congenital  or 
acquired,  notably  during  the  tertiary  stages.     It  is  also  said  to  occur 
in   certain   other  diseases,   such  as  chronic  dysentery  and  leaco- 
cythemia,  and  after  acute  rheumatism. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  is  a  true  degenentiun 
or  simply  an  inliltration,  as  it  appears  to  depend  upon  two  sets  of 
conditions — (i)  changes  in  the  connective  tissue  elements,  especially 
connective  tissue  fibrils  and  basement  membranes;  (3)  an  infUln- 
tion  of  these  with  certain  unknown  proteid  materials,  separated 
apparently  directly  from  the  blood  in  patients  in  whom  foseatifm 
and  chroitU  su/^urative  processes  are  going  on. 

Waxy  liver  derives  most  of  its  synon>-ms  from  some  supposed 
physical  resemblance  to  smoked  ham,  boiled  bacon  fit,  and  so 
forth.  The  organ  is,  in  uncomplicated  waxy  disease,  enlarged  in 
alt  directions,  is  more  square  than  normal,  and  the  anterior  margin 
ix  somewhat  thickened  and  rounded,  though  not  so  markedly  so  as 
in  tJie  faity  liver.  The  capsule  is  smooth,  glistening,  thin  and 
transparent,  and  so  tense  that  the  organ  does  not  lie  llal  when 
placed  on  its  anterior  surface,  the  middle  only  coming  in  contact 
Willi  the  platter  on  which  it  rests,  the  edges  being  well  raised.  To 
the  touch  the  substance  is  finu  and  hard,  like  a  piece  oT  india- 
rubber;  it  is  indented  with  dil^culty  by  pressure  of  the  (tngcr. 
and  the  indentation  disappears  almost  as  soon  aa  the  pressure  t> 
removed. 

In  advanced  cases  the  fresh  section  has  a  film  sharp  edge,  and  1 
peculiar  pink  colour,  somewhat  like  that  of  smoked  ham  or  sabnon ; 
the  tinue  in  anaemic.  A  thin  section  is  translucent,  and  its  luiftcc 
has  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a  very  thin  byer  of  gelatine. 

On  examining  a  lobule  closely,  in  an  organ  in  which  the  disease  t> 
not  very  advanced,  it  will  be  possible  to  divide  it,  roughly,  into  three 
cones :  the  peripheral  or  outer  lone,  of  a  pale  opaque  yellow  colour, 
fomu  a  kind  of  ring ;  within  this  comes  the  intermediate  zone,  which 
U  broader  than  the  peripheral  tone,  and  of  llie  peculiar  ttandoocnt 
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appearance  mentioned  above ;  whilst  within  this  again  is  a  zone  which 
varies  somewhat  in  colour,  but  is  usually  a  little  paler  than  the  normal 
liver  substance.  This  latter  constitutes  the  healthiest  part  of  the  lobule. 
Pour  a  watery  solution  of  iodine  (§  107),  over  the  fresh  surface, 
and  a  selective  staining  is  at  once  obtained.  The  translucent  ring 
is  stained  a  deep  mahogany,  red  or  brown,  the  other  zones  assuming 
a  canary  yellow  colour.     This  translucent  or  mahogany  brown  area 
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Fig.  29. — Section  of  "  waxy  "  liver.     Unstained.    (  x  50.) 
tf.  Capillaries  of  intermediate  zone,  which  have  undergone  waxy 
change — glassy,  translucent. 

b.  Small  branch  of  hepatic  artery. 

c.  Central  or  hepatic  vein. 

d.  Liver  cells  of  the  peripheral  zone,  brownish-grey  and  opaque. 

e.  Angular,  somewhat  atrophied,  opaque  degenerating  liver  cells 

around  the  central  veins.     None  of  the  liver  cells  are  waxy. 

is  the  portion  of  the  lobule  in  which  the  lardaceous  material  is 
deposited.     Harden  (§  57),  and  cut  (§  82  <?/.  scq,\ 

(  X  50). — Examine  an  unstained  section  without  a  cover  glass. 
It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  in  the  intermediate  zone  of  the 
lobule  there  is  a  series  of  columns  of  somewhat  compressed  liver 
cells,  whilst  between  these  are  irregular,  translucent,  glassy-looking. 
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or  homogeneous  streaks.  These  streaks,  as  will  be  faand  later, 
are  the  capillary  vessels,  the  walls  of  which  have  nndeigotw 
waxy  change.  This  hyaline  or  vitreous  appearance  b  exceedinf^ 
characteristic  of  waxy  liver,  and  once  recognised  ran  newrr  a^n 
be   mistaken  for  anything  else.      The    cells  in  the  central   amc 


Fn;.  ja — Drawing  of  waxy  liv-ct,  stained  with  iodine,  and  cumioril 
by  reflected  light.     LoImIc  cut  through  Tcrtically.    (  x  70.) 
w,    Ca|)ilUries  b  inlenDcdialc  lone — waxy.    Slnincd  dark  hronn. 
(.V.  Ccnlral  ur  hepatic  vein. 
p^.  Small  bnuich  of  jiortai  vein. 
l.i.  Liver  cells  and  unnfiected  capillaries  in  Ihe  pcriphcnl  nne. 

Stained  yellow. 
If.  I>o.  do.  in  ihc  ccnitsi  tone. 

appear  to  be  comparatively  healthy,  whilst  those  in  the  peri)>hctal 
zone  arc  cither  healthy  or  are  undergoing  fatly  infiltration  ;  in  both 
positions  they  can  lie  readily  recognised  by  their  browner,  more 
opaijue,  appearance^  Allow  a  drop  or  two  of  ihc  watery  Kulution  of 
iodine  10  run  over  the  specimen  from  one  margin,  and  (hen  c 
t  by  transmitted   light,   when   the   liver  cells  in  the  central  1 
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appear  to  be  stained  a  dark-ycl!ow  or  brownish-yellow  colour,  the 
fatly  globtales  and  liver  cells  in  the  peripheral  2one  are  canary 
yellow,  and  the  homogeneous  streaks  assume  a  deeper  yellow  tinge. 
Whilst  looking  at  the  specimen,  alter  the  angle  of  the  mirror  so  as  to 
lum  off  the  light  from  below  the  stage ;  the  homogeneous  streaks 
V  appear  to  be  of  the  dark-brown  colour  similar  to  that  observed 


Fig,  31,— Drawing  of  waxy  livet,  stained  with  meihyl aniline  violet. 
(X  loa) 
k,a.   Small  branch  of  hepatic  nrtery  in  portal  space,  middle  coal 

waxy.     Stained  red  violei. 
p.v,   Ponol  vein. 

f^.     Liver  cells  in  peripberal  lone  (fatty  infiltration). 
r.«.  Capillaries  in  intfrmediale  zone — waxy. 
Ut.     Atroi^ied  liver  cells  tietween  waxy  capillaries. 
k.v.   Central  or  hepatic  vein. 

with  the  Daked  eye,  and  the  liver  cells  previously  dark  now  appear 
l_jreIlow.       Mount    this    specimen    in    the    iodine    mounting    fluid 

(  x  300). — It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  liver  cells  are  a  few 
■  granules  (glycogen)  which  take  on  the  same  staining  as  does  the 
i-waxy  material,  for  which,  however,  they  must  not  be  mistaken,  as 
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it  is  found  that  although  glycogen  gives  the  same  reaction  i 
iodine,  when  stained  with  methylaniline  violet,  which  gives  a  bltM 
reaction,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  waxy  material. 

( y  50). — In  a  specimen  so  stained  (^  106),  the  homogeneous 
material  has  taken  on  a  beautiful  rose  pink  or  red  violet  colourjj 
the  other  tissues  are  slaty  blue.     This  characteristic  reaction  defines 


Fig.  32. — Drawing  of  waxy  -dcgen 
jlet.     (X4SC..) 


violet.     { X  4SO.) 

'Is  of  waxy  capiUaries,  ihickened,  hyalii 
lolhelium  uf  capiltaries,  not  wax)'. 


Meiliylnnilin 
',,  red  violet. 


ctD.  Walls  of  waxy  capiUaries,  ihi 
e.c.    Endothelium  uf  capillaries,  ri 
/.       White  blood  corpuscle. 
a.1.    Atrophied  liver  cells. 

/f.     Fatty  infiUtation  of  livct  cells  ;  f.c},  smaller  globules  of  fat  in 
atrophied  cells. 


most    accurately    and    minutely   the  waxy   tissues.      In  the  portal 
spaces,    the    small   arterioles    of    the    hepatic    artery    are     stained 
rose    pink — this    coloration    is    confitied   more    especially    to    the 
middle  coat  of  the  vessel.     In  the  intermediate  zone  of  the  lobut^V 
where  the  change  is  most   advanced,    the  cells   are  more   angulatj 
than   usual,   are  attenuated   looking,   and    even   with    this    powet 
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may  be  observed  to  be  granular  and  atrophied ;  they  seldom  or  never 
give  a  pink  reaction,  as  they  usually  remain  perfectly  free  from  any 
waxy  change,  though  they  frequently  undergo  fatty  infiltration  and 
degeneration.  In  certain  cases,  especially  where  the  waxy  change 
has  involved  the  capillaries  of  the  peripheral  zone,  the  wall  of  the 
portal  vein  may  be  similarly  affected,  in  which  case,  of  course,  it  gives 
the  rose  pink  reaction. 

(  X  300). — The  arteriole  in  the  portal  canal  is  affected  as  follows: — 
The  middle  coat  is  picked  out,  and  if  a  longitudinal  section  be 
examined,  certain  areas  or  bands  only  of  this  (not  the  muscle  fibres) 
are  seen  to  be  affected.  Later,  the  fibrous  part  of  the  inner  coat 
becomes  more  or  less  involved,  especially  in  its  deeper  layers, 
but  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  vessel,  although  frequently 
granular  and  fatty  looking,  still  give  the  blue  reaction.  If  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  involved,  the  affection  is  similarly 
localised  to  the  connective  tissue  fibrils. 

The  capillaries  in  the  intermediate  zone  are  found  to  be  the  special 
seat  of  the  waxy  change.  The  walls  are  enormously  thickened,  and 
in  many  cases  the  lumen  appears  to  be  obliterated,  so  that  little 
is  to  be  seen  but  thick  bands  of  translucent  homogeneous  material, 
stained  a  beautiful  rose  pink  colour,  between  which  lie  bands  or 
rows  of  liver  cells.  These  cells,  atrophied  and  angular,  are  in  many 
cases  undergoing  fatty  degeneration ;  the  nucleus  is  in  its  normal 
position,  but  is  somewhat  obscured,  and  the  outline  of  the  cell  is 
distinctly  marked ;  there  is  seldom  any  pink  reaction  to  be  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  cell. 

The  capillary  vessels  in  this  position,  simple  though  their  structure 
is,  are  to  be  considered  as  being  really  made  up  of  three  coats ;  (i)  a 
single  layer  of  endothelial  cells  (the  capillary  wall  proper)  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  blood  current ;  outside  this  is  (2)  a  thin  membranous 
or  recticular  structure,  or  basement  membrane,  composed  of  connective 
tissue  fibrils,  or  possibly,  elastic  tissue;  and  (3)  external  to  this  again 
are  connective  tissue  cells,  the  processes  of  which  are  connected  with 
the  basement  membrane;  these  are  spoken  of  collectively  as  peri- 
thelium. The  waxy  change  takes  place  in  the  basement  membrane 
or  in  the  connective  tissue  filaments,  between  the  two  layers  of  cells. 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  out  these 
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perithelia!  cells,  the  swollen  liasemeni  membrane  apparently  conung 
into  direct  contact  with  the  parenchymatous  livei  cells  (as  sctn 
in  Fig.  33).  The  delicate  filaments  become  enomtotuly  swoUca 
and  ultimately  become  so  prominent  that  they  overshadcm  the 
other  structures.  The  endothelial  cells  are  granular  and  btty.  Thtt 
enonnous  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  capillar)'  vesseb  btin^ 
nbout  two  results.^one  from  the  extension  inwanb  —  gndnsl 
narrowing,  and  ultimately,  complete  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  ihe 
vessel ;  another  fnam  the  extension  outwards — the  compression  of  the 
columns  of  liver  cells,  leading  to  atrotihy  and  molecular  dutnte^in' 
tlon  of  the  proper  substance  of  the  liver. 

A  third  method  of  staining  is  to  dip  the  section  into  a  watery  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  and  then  convey  it  to  a  7  or  8  |ier  cenL  solution  of 
sulphuric  or  other  mineral  acid.  Virchow  originally  used  %.  veiy 
strong  acid.  He  also  uses  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  nnc  for 
the  same  purpose.  He  describes  the  reaction  as  blue  with  the 
lardaceous  material,  and  yellow  with  healthy  tissues.  The  other 
methods,  however,  are  more  certain  and  more  convenient,  though  it 
will  be  well  to  try  this  method  where  a  very  delicate  reacbon  i* 
required. 

When  the  causes  of  waxy  disease  are  compared  with  those  whkb 
induce  fatty  and  other  changes  of  the  liver  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood why  it  is  so  frequently  found  complicated  with  fatty  infit 
tration.  fatty  degeneration,  tubercle  of  the  liver,  cirrhosis  and 
ayphihtic  scars.  All  these  conditions,  when  present,  modify  the 
typical  form  of  the  waxy  liver  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  bet  tbu 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  an  examination  of  sod)  ft 
liver  is  made. 


Chronic  Venous  Congestion  or  the  Ijver. 

182.   Synonyms,    "Nutmeg"    or   "Canliac"    liver,    " 
Atrophy."     Nutmeg  liver  is  seen  in   cases  where  there  t 
cardiac  disease,   or   extensive   lung   disease,   such  as  cmpb)rKn>i' 
chronic  phthisis  (fibroid).     It  is  met  with  in  any  condition  wbcre 
there  Is  pressure  on  the  inferior  vena  ca>'a,  or  where  there  is  uiy 
obstruction   to  the  return   of  the   venous  blood  to  the  thoncic 
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cavity.  Where  the  primary  lesion  is  in  the  heart,  say  at  the  mitral 
valve,  a  corresponding  condition  is  found  in  the  lungs,  in  the 
kidney,  spleen,  intestines,  and  in  the  portal  system  generally,  so 
that  amongst  other  symptoms  during  life  are  diarrhcea,  hjemor- 
rhoids,  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  varices,  and  ascites.  The  causes 
are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  mechanical : — there  is  increased  pressure 
in  the  hepatic  vein,  this  pressure  manifesting  itself  by  its  effects 
first  in  the  central  or  intralobular  veins,  and  later  in  the  sublobular 


Fir-  33.— Early  "  Nutmeg  "  liver,  unstained.     ( x  70.) 
h.v.  Central  vein  dilated,  walls  thickened. 
C.C.    Dilated  cu>illanes  in  central  zone. 
l.e.    Pigmented  and  compressed  livei  cells  in  central  zone. 
p.i.  Unaltered  cells  in  peripheral  lone. 

veins  and  intermediate  and  peripheral  parts  of  the  portal  capillary 
veins,  all  this  leading  to  enlargement  of  the  liver.  On  naked  eye 
examination  the  t^psule  is  tense,  thin,  and  translucent ;  in  the  later 
stages  the  liver  appears  to  be  atrophied  and  tough,  but  still  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood,  which  gives  to  the  section  a  very  dark 
red  colour;  the  capsule  is  thickened  in  patches,  and  may  have  on  its 
surface  (especially  where  ascites  has  been  present)  small  villous 
growths — papillomatous  growths,  as  they  are  sometimes  incorrectly 
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called.      The    openings   of   the   hepatic  veins  arc  enlaised,  and 
therefore  appear  to  be  more  numerous. 

Examininj;  a  lohuU  in  the  earlier  stages,  it  will  be  observed  that 
it  can  be  divided  into  three  iones,  each  of  which  may  be  dislincdy 


Fio.  34.— Section  of  ■'  Nuimcg  "  liver — advanced.    ( x  joi) 
a.  Uilatnl  central   vein,  the  wall  of  which  is  thickened  I 

looking,  with  here  and  ihcic  Mme  golileo  jielloir  pi 

in  ili  rabMonce.                                                                          _  _. 
h.  Capillkriei  in  the  central  lone,  greally  ilikted  and  filled  with  li , 

with  thickened  walls  similar  in  a|i|icanince  lo  ihi:  thickcnol  walk  of 

the  ceninl  vein. 
t.   Liver  celb  uf  the  peripheral  nme. 
d.  Capillaries  in  ihc  pcrifdirral  nme.  not  greatly  distended. 
f.   Umnchei  of  the  portal  vein  distended. 
/    Bile  duct>,  lined  nilh  more  or  leu  cubical  nucleate<!  epaibcBum. 

seen.  The  central  zone  is  deep  red  in  colour,  and  is  enp 
with  blood  ;  external  to  this  is  the  brownish-yellow  intermediate  a 
the  yellow  tinge  here  being  due  to  bile-staining,  whilst  the  perifrf 
;  is  pale  and  fatty  looking.     To  this  pctniliar  colour  ■ 
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ment  the  name  "  nutmeg "  is  given,  and  as  the  name  refers  simply 
to  the  appearance  of  the  tissue,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  can 
be  used. 

Virchow's  name  of  "red  atrophy"  is  applied  either  to  localised 
j>atches  of  congested  tissue  or,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
where  the  whole  liver  has  become  shrunken,  and  where  the  conges- 
tion extending  throughout  the  lobule  has  done  away  with  the 
nutmeg  appearance.  Harden  (§  59).  Mount  (§  152),  one  section 
unstained  and  one  stained  (§  98). 

( X  50). — ^The  central  or  hepatic  vein  is  considerably  dilated,  so 
that  the  lobules  are  distinguished  much  more  readily  than  in  the 
normal  liver. 

The  capillaries  leading  to  this  central  opening  are  also  dilated, 
and  are  frequently  filled  with  blood.  Between  the  dilated  capillaries 
the  liver  cells  are  atrophied,  angular,  compressed,  and  granular 
looking,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  central  vein 
they  contain  granular  masses  of  brown  or  orange  red  pigment. 

( X  300). — The  walls  of  the  dilated  vein  and  its  surrounding 
capillaries  are  considerably  thickened;  in  some  cases  they  form 
distinct  fibrous  bands  and  circles.  The  pigment  in  the  cells  situated 
/  in  the  inner  part  of  the  lobule  is  seen  much  more  distinctly  in 
the  periplast  of  the  cells,  and  does  not  obscure  the  nucleus,  unless 
the  cell  is  entirely  filled  with  the  colouring  matter.  The  shrinking 
and  atrophy  of  the  liver  cells  are  very  marked,  and  in  some  cases 
small  fat  globules  are  seen  lying  scattered  throughout  the  angular 
mass  of  protoplasm  which  represents  the  cell. 

The  atrophy  of  the  liver  cells  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  distending  the  capillaries ;  as  these  vessels  become  swollen, 
varicose,  and  tortuous,  the  columns  of  liver  cells  between  them  are 
compressed.  In  the  later  stages,  the  liver  cells  may  have  disappeared 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  central  vein,  and  there 
is  left  simply  a  cavernous  structure,  made  up  of  the  fused  walls  of 
capillary  vessels,  forming  bands  of  fibrous-looking  tissue,  between 
which  are  spaces  filled  with  blood. 

In  certain  cases  bands  of  fibroid  or  hyaline  tissue,  continuations  of 
the  fibroid  vascular  walls  in  the  central  zone,  run  to  the  periphery, 
and  so  cut  up  the  lobules  into  distinct  s^;ments.     Along  with  this 
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hyaline  thickening  there  is  sometimes  an  apparent  iiicreue  in  ( 
amount  of  connective  tissue  in  the  interlobular  spaces  aixl  (I 
This  gives  rise  to  a  form  of  cirrhosis,  peculiar  to  the  nuUncg  Uvei;  ' 
which  is  often  seen  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

In  the  peripheral  xone,  well-marked  fatty  infiltration  is  often  met 
with,  the  presence  of  which  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  «iowtT 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  portal  system,  in  conscqDcnce  uf 
the  obstruction  to  the  outlet  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein,  which 
brings  about  the  following  results  : — 

In  consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  the  outlet  of  the  blood  frocn 
the  vena  cava,  the  hepatic  vein  cannot  empty  its  contents  so  rcadil;, 
and  in  turn  the  obstruction  is  fell  in  the  sublobiilar,  the  central  or 
intralobular  veins,  the  intercellular  capillaries,  and  lastly,  in  the  puru! 
vessels ;  there  is  a  partial  stasis  of  the  blood.  In  addition  to  this 
the  liver  cells  are  somewhat  compressed  and  hampered  by  the  in- 
creased pressure  from  the  dilated  and  thickened  capillafy  veneli,  and 
their  nutritive  activity  is  impaired. 

CoMMOK  Cirrhosis  o»-  the  Liver, 

183,  Synonyms,  "Gin-drinker's"  Liver,  "Hobnail"  Liver,  "Poly- 
lobular  Cirrhosis,"  "  Coarse  CirrhiMis,"  "  Alcoholic  Cirrhosis," 
"Granular"  Liver. 

In  this  condition  the  liver  is,  especially  in  the  later  stages,  coo- 
siderably  diminished  in  size.  It  is  lirm  to  the  touch,  and  its  consist- 
ence may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  piece  of  soaked  leather.  On  the 
surface  are  a  number  of  small  projections  aliout  the  sii:e  of  the  head 
of  a  hobnail  or  "  tnckcl,"  and  lx;twccn  these  are  depressions  or  fossae. 
On  section,  the  deeper  layer  of  the  capsule— Glisson's  capsule 
proper — is  more  or  less  thickened  and  opaque,  the  whole  organ  is 
usually  yellow,  and  is  juiler  than  normal,  the  pallor  lieing  always 
most  marked  in  the  fossa  or  depressions  between  the  projecting 
hobnail-like  nodules  1'he  tissue  is  firm  and  tough,  and  greytsb-red 
gelatinous-looking  liands  of  fibrous  tissue  arc  seen  running  in  vaiiouB 
directions  throughout  the  substance  of  the  organ,  cutting  it  up  into  a 
series  of  areas  of  parenchymatous  cells.  These  areas  arc  of  various 
sizes,  usually  from  one-sixth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ( 
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role  being  from  one-sixteenth   to   one-twentieth   of  an   inch   in 
leier) ;   they  are  of  a  tawny  yellow  colour,  as  a  result  of  bile- 
BJning.     .\s  a  rule  the  cells  of  sci'cral  lobules  are  grouped  together 
\  (he  mass  of  liver  tissue,  each  being  bounded  by  one  of  these 

5  capsules. 

The    fibrous    bands    near   the   surface  are  continuous   with    the 
deeper  thickened  layer  of  the  capsule,  into  which  they  run  at  the 


Fltt.  35- — Drawing  of  a  section  of  common  cirrhosis  of  Ihe  liver. 
Sudiwd  with  incnvcarrnine;     ( x  20.) 
f.t,    Banils  of  newly  formed  AbroiLii  tissue  running  into  the  sub- 
-«  of  ihc  liver,  and  cutting  it  up  into  masses  of  cells  of 

a  mass  consisting  of  a  numlicr  of 

.         ,  lobule  aurtounded  by  newly  formed 

tilitoa*  tbsue. 
.   Cenml  vein  of  a  lobule. 
One  of  ihe  newly  formed  vessels,  supplying  the  fibrous  tissue 

wilb  tilood  rrom  the  hepatic  artery. 

point  of  depression  around  the  hobnail  elevation,  and  it  is  owing  10 
the  coDtiaction  of  these  bands  that  the  elevations  and  depressions  are 
.  (bnncd,  the  fonner  consisting  apparently  of  a  yellowish  brown  n 
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of  cells,  which  is  pushed  by  the  contracting  fibrous  bands  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance,  i.e.,  to  the  surface. 

Harden  (§g  59  and  57),  and  stain  (^  98,  103,  and  lU). 

(  X  ao). — At  the  margin  of  the  section  the  thickening  of  the 
capsule  is  seen  as  a  mass  of  pink  fibrous  tissue,  from  which  bands  cf 
different  sizes  may  be  observed  running  down  into  the  liver  subctancc 
from  the  lowest  parts  of  the  sulci.  Between  these  fibrous  baods  arc 
masses  of  liver  cells,  made  up  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  lobules,  correspood- 
ing  in  position  to  the  elevations  above  mentioned. 

The  fibrous  bands  run  along  with  the  medium  siaed  branches  of  ibc 
portal  vein,  some  of  which  are  apparently  slightly  diminished  in  tuc 
by  the  pressure  of  the  newly  formed  tissue  around  them.  It  i>  often 
difHcult  to  distinguish  the  individual  lobules,  as  there  is,  espcctally 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  no  increase  in  the  tissue  in  the 
smaller  interlobular  spaces  and  fissures,  whilst,  owing  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  contracting  fibrous  bands  in  the  brger  portal  spacer 
the  lobules  are  pressed  together,  and  the  central  vein  may  be  poftiaUy 
obliterated. 

( K  300J. — In  the  newly  formed  bands  of  fibrous  tiaue  sk 
enormous  numbers  of  rounded  extravasated  cells,  each  with  1 
nucleus,  and  surrounded  by  a  small  envelope  of  protopbaa. 
Amongst  these  are  othCr  cells  of  larger  size,  which  arc  apparently 
derived  from  the  proliferating  connective  tissue  cells.  In  the 
talcT  stages  it  may  be  observed  that  the  numlicr  of  round 
nuclei  is  apparently  much  diminished,  whilst  in  place  of  ibcm 
appear  (according  to  the  method  of  staining)  pink  or  delicate 
blue  lumds  of  fibrillaled  tissue ;  scattered  at  intervals  throu^  ihts 
are  numerous  elongated  nuclei, — the  nuclei  of  flattened  con- 
nective tissue  cells,  around  which  a  fibrillaled  periplast  has  been 
formed.  The  more  advanced  the  disease,  and  the  marc  COO- 
tracted  the  organ,  the  more  fibrous  docs  this  fibro<«ilu[ar  tBsie 
become,  until  in  some  parts  it  may  be  represented  merely  by  a  band 
of  contracting  cicatricial  tissue.  This  fibrous  tissue  in  some  cues* 
however,  is  exceedingly  vascular,  and  by  injection  it  may  be  pmned 
that  this  vascuhirity  is  due  to  the  formation  of  new  capillancs  and 
small  vessels,  which  derive  their  blood  supply  from  the  pre-cxtating 
small  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery.     These  new  vessels,  embryoaic 
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cier,  often  consist  of  mere  channels  lined  by  a  single  layer  of 

'  flattened  connective  tissue  cells,  and  are  fretiuentl|' 

blood,  especially  if  the  tissue  has  been  preseived  in 

r  Mijller's  fluid.     Hence,  if  a  fresh  •■cirrhotic"  liver  is  injected  with 

\  a  fine  injection   mass — carmine,  say^the  bands  of  fibrous  tissue 

become  deeply  coloured. 

The  bile  duels  are  probably  unaltered  in  number  or  size,  though 
rtiativtiy  theii  number  appears  to  be  greater.     In  the  iogwood  stained 


Fic.  36. — Section  of  common  drrhclic  liver  (aTler  Thieifeldei), 
(  X  300  slightly  teduced),  in  which  uc  Iwo  masses  of  liver  cells, 
tielwcen  which  is  ■  band  of  fibioul  lissuc  running  in  the  portal  space. 

a.a.  Small  lule  ducu  lined  by  epithelial  kiyer. 

b.       Nuclei  of  canoeclive  (issue  corpuscles. 

r.  Kewlv  formed  blood-vessels,  supplied  by  [he  smaller  branches 
of  the  hepatic  arleiy. 

4.      Sections  of  intercotumnar  or  portal  capillaries  Riled  with  blood. 

A  Globules  of  fat  in  the  compressed  and  degeneraline  liver 
cells. 

'  specimen  they  are  seen,  in  longitudinal  section,  as  double  rows  of 
nuclei ;  but  in  the  picro-carmine  stained  specimen  both  nuclei  and 
protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  smaller  ducts  may  be 
readily  made  out,  especially  when  seen  in  transverse  section. 

The  masses  of  cells,  composed  of  groups  of  lobules,  are  at  all 
points  somewhat  closely  pressed  together,  the  cells  sometimes  con- 
taining globules  of  fat. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  masses  of  lobules,  thin  bands  of  fibrous  or 
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fibro-cellular  tissue  may  be  seen  shaving  off  layer  after  layer  of  liver  ' 
cells,  the  size  of  the  masses  being  gradually  cut  down.  The  cells  si 
cut  off  and  compressed  between  the  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  soon  lose 
their  nuclei,  and  become  flattened  and  angular,  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  becomes  granular,  and  sometimes  contains  droplets  of  fat  or  pig- 
ment granules.  Eventually  these  cells  disappear.  This  cutting  off  of 
layers  of  cells  is  very  characteristic  of  the  polylobulai  form  of  cirrhosis 
To  sum  up :  the  change  consists  essentially  in  an  increased  growth 
of  fibrous  tissue  in  Glisson's  capsule,  and  in  the  prolongations  from 
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Fic.  37. — Section  cf  common  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  siaintd  wilh 
picro-cumninc    ( x  300. ) 
e.t.  Columns  a\  liver  cells  at  the  ma^n  of  a  gioup  of  lobules. 
Between  these  columns  young  connective  tissue  is  seen. 
.  Liver  cell  infiltrated  wilh  fat. 


/,. 


.\lrophie(i  nnd  flattened  liver  cells  shaved  off  from  the  n 

body  by  the  encroaching  connective  tissue,  c.l. 
Small  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 


it,  which  run  along  with  the  larger  or  medium  sized  branches  of  the 
portal  vein.  These  branches  of  the  portal  vein  become  constricted 
by  the  surrounding  growth  of  connective  tissue,  so  that  the  larger 
branches  of  the  portal  system  become  dilated,  as  a  result  of  which 
there  may  be  great  dropsical  efTusion.  This  continues,  unless,  or 
until,  an  anastomatic  venous  circulation  is  set  up  (i)  through  the  veins 
in  the  suspensory  ligament  and  around  the  obliterated  umbilical 
vein,'  or  (z)  through  new  or  distended  veins  in  the  thickened  capsule, 
nijiiive,  por  Ph.  C.  Snppey,  p.  341. 
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The  biliary  passages  are  little  affected,  and  jaundice  very  seldom 
makes  its  appearance  during  the  course  of  this  disease.  The  lobules 
are  pressed  together,  and  their  outlines  are  lost.  The  liver  cells 
undergo  degenerative  changes. 

There  is  a  less  common  form  of  alcoholic  cirrhosis,  in  which 
the  organ  is  greatly  enlarged;  the  naked  eye  appearances  are 
much  like  those  met  with  in  the  following,  or  biliary,  form ;  but 
we  find  that  the  distribution  of  the  connective  tissue  is  not  so 
regular,  the  liver  parenchyma  is  cut  up  into  masses  of  very  various 
sizes,  and  in  the  cells  marked  fatty  degeneration  and  infiltration 
are  met  with.  The  splitting  off  of  cells  from  the  periphery  of  the 
masses  points  to  the  fact  that  here  the  disease  advances  rapidly 
and  is  similar  to,  but  more  advanced  than,  the  common  form. 
The  biliary  form  of  cirrhosis  may  sometimes  be  simulated,  the  con- 
nective tissue  then  running  into  the  substance  of  the  lobules,  and 
new.  bile  ducts  being  formed. 

Acute  Interstitial  Hepatitis. 

If  we  examine  a  section  of  a  cirrhotic  liver,  in  the  later  stages  only, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  exact  nature  of  the  process,  but  if,  at 
the  same  time,  we  can  examine  a  section  of  a  liver  taken  from  a  case 
of  some  such  disease  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
or  other  specific  fever,  in  which  a  marked  cellular  infiltration  occurs 
in  the  portal  canals,  and  sometimes  even  along  the  course  of  the 
intercolumnar  capillaries,  we  may  often  derive  material  assistance  in 
the  determination  of  the  sequence  of  events.  There  is  evidently 
advanced  cloudy  swelling  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ ;  in  addi- 
tion, it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  portal  spaces,  in  which  there  is 
undoubtedly  an  increase  of  blood,  there  are  usually  peculiar  grey 
or  red  gelatinous-looking  points  which  can  only  be  understood  on 
microscopical  examination.  Harden  (§  59)  a  piece  of  a  liver  from  a 
case  of  one  of  the  above  diseases  in  which  these  appearances  are 
presented ;  stain  (^  103,  104). 

(x  50). — Note  the  evidences  of  cloudy  swelling  (§  177).  in 
the  medium-sized  and  smaller  portal  canals,  and  sometimes  along 
the  portal  fissures  may  be  seen  a  large  number  of  deeply  stained 
nuclei,  evidently  the  result  of  emigration  of  leucocytes  from  the 
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vessels,  or  of  prolireration  of  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells,  or  of 
Iwth  of  these  processes.  These  masses  of  cells  (the  grey  gebtinous 
points  above-mentioned)  appear  to  be  more  intimately  associated 
vith  the  branches  of  the  i>ortal  vein  than  with  the  other  structures  in 
the  [K>rtal  canals^  and  their  distribution  coincides  almost  exactly  with 


I'ti;.  ;S.— l:,iilv  M-v.\e  bu-t^iliat  chnn)^- in  (ht  livCT  tif  a  iwiirtil 

Hill.  .Uol  fioiii  -•  Mili'i  I'l'M-r,  ktainol  «ilh  oiMn  aixl  Ingwwiil.    (  x  ;o.) 

r;.  Miuill  )-<>il.il  <-|Mrc>  iti  wliii'li  Ihf  inlifitilial  chan)^  arc  wvll- 

/.   Iiiii'ili'liiil.ir  li>sur<,->  in  wliirh  >iiiiitnr  iiv»  I'l-ltubr  tmui;  in  seen. 

.1.  Livtr  .  .'11^.  -Willvn  nn<1  s..nu-»h.it  cl'-iuly. 

tiif  'li>irilriitiiin  of  iIil-  cuniieciivL-  tiMsiic  seen  in  iht  commoner  forms 
c,rdrrh..si-;. 

(  X  ,?oo).     Ni>le  the  clmidy  swollinj;  of  the  liver  cells,  the  distinct 
walls  of  the  caiiillary  vessels  in  the  |K)rial  7.one,  and  the  increase  in  the 
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number  of  leucocytes  around  the  vessels  in  this  area.  In  the  porlal 
spaces  the  emigrated  and  proliferated  cells  are  well  seen;  the 
columnar  epithelium  of  the  bile  ducts  is  slightly  more  granular  than 
usual,  but  otherwise  these  marked  inflammatory  changes  have  affected 


I  containing 


<  30a) 

a,  Livei  celU  in  a  condition  of  cloudy  swelling. 

b.  Intercolumnir  capillaries  with  distinct  walls,  a 
numermis  leucocytes. 

e.  New  (issue  in  jiorlid  space,  traces  of  fibrillaled  lissue  to  be  seen. 

d.  Small  Inle  duel  with  well  formed  columnar  epithelium. 

«.  Bnnch  of  porlal  vein. 

/  SitislI  branch  of  hepatic  anery. 

[  the  bile  duct  in  a  relatively  slight  degree.  The  porta!  veins  with 
\  their  thin  walls  are  evidently  somewhat  compressed  by  the  large 
[  amount  of  new  tissue  surrounding  them.      From  the  commencing 
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fibriilation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  (the  nuclei  of  wl 
out  so  prominently),  it  is  evident  thai  even   here  the 
connective  tissue  formation   has  already  begun,  and   i 
assumed  that  many  of  the  nuclei  seen  are  those  of  prolifcralii 
connective  tissue  cells.      If  now  we  consider  that  this  formation 
fibrillaled  tissue  had  been  allowed  to  advance  still   funhcr, 
undoubtedly  does  in  more  chronic  cases,  we  should  be  able 
thai  this  acute  inflammatory  interstitial  hepatitis,  writli   its 
panying  acute  parenchymatous  changes,  may  gradually  pass  into 
cirrhotic  form,  in  which  the  contraction  of  the  fibrous  bands,  tnti 
fcring  with  the  vascular  supply  of  the  liver  tissue,  and  aJso  wilh 
nutrition  by  actual  pressure,  may  gradually  give  rise  to  the  features 
that  are  so  cliaracterisH'c  of  common  chronic  cirrhosis,     h  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  there  may  be  very  similar  appearances  in  the 
CATly  st.'^es  of  acute  abscess  formation   in  which  the  new  cellular 
tissue,  in  plnce  of  going  on  to  fibrous  tissue  formation,  becumcs 
degenerated,  proliably  owing  to  the  presence  of  pus  forming  micro-, 
organisms.     The  abscesses   formed  under  these  conditions 
very  little,  if  at  all,  cither  in   position   or  in   structure,  from 
typhoid  lesions  to  lie  afterwards  described  (^  191).      Dear  io 
the  above  condition  when  considering  the  following. 

"  Biliary  "  Cirrhosis. 

184.  Synonyms,    "  Hypertrophic   (?)    Cirrhosis,"    "  Monolobulsr 
Cirrhosis,"  "  Hyperplastic  Fibroid  Degeneration." 

Naktd  eye  appearances. — The  organ  is,  as  a  rule, 
sire,  the  surface  is  finely  granular,  feeling  like  a  piece  of 
leather,  and  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  hard  or  c\xn  brittle-      On 
section  the  li\-cr  tissue  may  be  bilc-staincd  in  jiatches,  of  diflerent 
hues  (yellow  to  dark  green),  or  may  be  pigmented  or  blood  stained, 
the  fibrous  tissue  remaining  grey  or  greyish-red.     It  is  often  extrctni 
difficult  to  make  out  where  the  fibrous  tissue  ends  and  the 
substance  Iiegins,  as  the  young  fibrous  tis:<uc  in  this  form 
round  and  encloses  indi\-idua]  lobules.     The  portal  veins  mjijr  in 
some  cases,  though  not  usually,  apjiear  to  be  distended. 

Harden  (i^  88  and  69),  st.-iin  (.^  98  and  103). 
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(  ^  5^)' — The  capsule  is  not  necessarily  thickened ;  but  in  the 
small  portal  or  interlobular  spaces  and  in  the  interlobular  fissures 
there  is  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  new  cellular  or  fibro-cellular 
tissue.     There  is  in  fact  an  interlobular  or  monolobular  cirrhosis. 

In  the  newly  formed  tissue  are  a  number  of  double  rows  of  nuclei, 
which  evidently  belong  to  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  small  bile  ducts. 
These  bile  ducts  are  apparently  much  increased  in  number,  and 
where  the  disease  is  advanced  they  are  seen  running  along  with 
fibrous  tissue  into  the  substance  of  the  lobule.  This  increase  is  not 
so  great  as  at  first  sight  appears,  as  even  in  the  normal  condition  bile 
ducts  run  for  some  distance  into  the  lobule,  where,  however,  they  are 
not  readily  distinguished.  The  fibrous  bands,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  may  encroach  from  all  sides, 
and  split  up  the  lobule  into  small  masses  of  cells,  which  gradually 
become  atrophied,  and  finally,  may  disappear. 

(  X  300)- — ^The  connective  tissue  resembles  that  found  in  common 
cirrhosis,  but  appears  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  walls  of 
the  smaller  bile  ducts  rather  than  around  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein.  The  larger  branches  of  the  bile  ducts  are  also  constricted  by 
the  growing  and  contracting  tissue,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is 
increased  pressure  in,  and  slight  distention  of,  the  smaller  branches. 
These  small  bile  ducts  are  also  apparently  much  more  numerous  at 
those  points  where  the  connective  tissue  is  invading  the  lobule  from 
its  margin.  Near  the  advancing  portion  of  the  newly  formed  bile 
ducts  the  liver  cells  appear  to  undergo  atrophic  changes,  the  nuclei 
divide,  and  the  liver  cells  split  and  become  flattened. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  describe  more  minutely  the  structure  of 
the  bile  ducts,  commencing  at  the  larger  branches  and  passing 
backwards. 

The  largest  bile  ducts  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  well  formed  columnar 
cells,  external  to  which  is  a  limiting  membrane,  or  membrana  propria, 
probably  composed  of  endothelial  cells ;  surrounding  this  again  is  a 
coat  of  non-striped  muscular  fibre.  {See  Figs.  20  and  39.)  The  lumen 
of  one  of  these  tubes  is  large,  and  after  death  its  walls  are  thrown  into 
folds  by  the  contracting  muscular  fibre.  The  smaller  bile  duct  has  a 
comparatively  thick  wall  and  a  small  lumen ;  the  epithelial  r*"-  '»'<*  not 
so  distinctly  columnar,  and  there  is  now  no  muscular  c  n 
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the  margin  of  a  lobule  the  small  ducts  are  much  branched;  the  epithelial 
cells  form  a  single  flattened  layer,  but  there  is  still  a  distinct  mem&rana 
propria.    This,  the  intermediary  portion  of  the  duct,  opens  directly 


Fig.  40. — Section  of  liver  in  which   biliary  cirrhosis  had  been 
developed.     Stained  wilh  logwood.     (  x  50.) 
a.  Mass  of  new  fibrous  ti'isue  in  which 
6.  may  1>e  seen  a  bile  duct  filled  with  dark  bile  pi^cnt, 
r.  Smaller  bile  duct  at  the  mai^n  of  a  lobule,  where  there  is  a 

kind   of  transition   stage  lictween   the  liver  cells  and   the 

epithelium  of  the  bile  ducts. 

d.  Normal  liver  cella. 

e.  Young  cellular  tissue  where  there  is  an  increase  of  interstitial 


and  suddenly  into  the  bile  capillaries,  which  appear  to  consist  simply 
of  channels  formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  grooved  surfaces  of 
several  liver  cells.     Thus,  a  bile  capillary  is  generally  placed  at  the 
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angle  between  three  or  four  liver  cells,  a  groove  or  depression  in 
each  cell  fonning  its  share  of  the  capillary  channel ;  still  more 
minute  channels  run   in   the  substance  of  the  liver  cell.     It   is 


FliJ.  41- — Section  of  liver  in  which  hiliary  cirrhosis  has  been 
dei'eloped.     Slaineil  wilh  Ic^wood.     (x  300.) 
a.   New  fibrous  tissue. 

h.  Imperfecll)'  developed  new  bile  duct  in  new  tissue. 
c.    Well  fonned  bile  duct,  pieviously  existing,  containing  pigment 

OT  inspissated  bile, 
J.  Column  of  liver  cells,  now  converted  into  a  channel  containing 

■Itered  Tale. 
t.   Nonnal  or  slighlly  cloudy  liver  cells. 
f.  Modified  liver  cells,  intermediary  portion  of  bile  duct  liclween 

ordinary  liver  cells  U'-l  i>i><l  *"''«  duct  proper  [h.). 

much  easier  to  understand  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  new  bile 
ducts  if  the  structure  of  these  normal  bile  ducts  is  thoroughly 
grasped,  and  if  we  assume  that  they  are  in  the  centre  of  the  lobule. 
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and  not  at  ils  periphery  as  usually  described.  In  the  coork  ae« 
connective  tissue,  as  it  penetrates  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  the 
liver  cells  are  divided  and  flattened,  and,  quite  close  to,  and  con- 
tinuous with,  the  columns  are  the  small  bile  ducts  running  for  some 
distance  into  the  lobule,  so  that  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the 
new  bile  ducts  are  formed  from  the  splitting  up  of  these  liver  cdi* — k 
process  of  division  of  the  nucleus  and  then  of  the  cell, ^followed  by 
further  subdivisions, — until  in  place  of  the  three  or  four  cells  surround- 
ing the  bile  capillary,  there  are  numerous  small  flattened  cells  resem- 
bling chose  around  the  smaller  bile  ducts ;  the  process  consists,  in  bet, 
of  a  reversion  of  the  liver  cell  to  its  embryonic  or  epithelial  type. 

The  condition  is  due  in  all  probability  to  an  inflammatory  change 
set  up  around  the  branches  of  the  bile  duct,  either  by  some  chemical 
irritation,  or  by  irritation  caused  by  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  the 
bile  from  the  ducts. 

In  certain  cases  monolobular  cirrhosis  may  tic  set  up  by  a  pen- 
phlebitis  ;  but  this  form  is  much  less  common,  and  apjiesus  to  be 
uiiaccompinied  by  any  new  formation  of  bile  ducts. 

From  the  above  short  descriptions  of  some  of  the  forms  of  inicr- 
stilial  hepatitis  it  will  be  evident  that  they  are  due  to  the  actioo  . 
of  some  irritant  matter  conveyed  by  the  blood  vessels  or  containeda 
in  the  bile  ducts.     In  the  common  alcoholic  form  it  would  Kppaarll 
that  the  irritant  is  carried  along  the  portal  vein,  the  characteristic 
changes  taking  place  along  tlic  course  of  the  mcdium-siicd  brartchca ; 
in  other  cases,  however,  the  irritant  may  be  conveyed,  not  through 
ihe  portal  system  specially,  but  from  the  systemic  arterial  circulatioi 
in  which  case  the  new  tissue  is  developed  around  the  finer  bnnc 
of  the  hepatic  artery ;  wc  then  have  a  much  finer  cirrhosis  tl 
the  previous  case.     Lastly,  the  new  growth  may  be  due  to  b 
of  the  tissue  along  the  course   of   the   bile    duels — obetnict 
cacarrhul  inflammation,  and  jwrverted  excretion  by  these  t 
apparently  preceding  this  form.     It  is  found  that  between  these  three 
forms  there  may  be  various  interme<liate  stages  or  combinations. 
It    h.is    also    been    obser%'ed    that   the    jiarenchymatous    tissue 
aflccted    both    primarily    and    secondarily,    so    that    during 
earlier  stages  we  may  have  all  the  characteristic  signs  of  i 
itiflammatory  process    in    the    liver    cells   Iiefore    the 
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changes  become  well  marked;  whilst  in  the  later  stages,  owing 
to  the  interference  of  the  connective  tissue  with  the  vascular 
supply,  or  with  bile  excretion,  further  degenerative  or  atrophic 
processes  may  supervene. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  between  these  various  forms,  and  that  definite 
atrophic  or  hypertrophic  conditions  of  the  liver  are  invariably  met 
with.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  hypertrophic  form 
is  simply  the  result  of  a  widely  diffused  increase  of  connective  tissue, 
where  the  amount  formed  is  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the 
atrophic  and  degenerative  changes  that  take  place  in  the  liver  cells, 
/.tf.,  although  there  is  a  large  increase  of  connective  tissue,  this  does 
not  affect  rtie  nutrition  of  the  liver  cells  so  profoundly  as  to  induce 
their  degeneration,  death,  and  removal  more  rapidly  than  the  con- 
nective tissue  is  formed.  In  the  atrophic  forms  which  are  usually 
more  chronic,  the  connective  tissue  is  usually  not  so  widely  diffused, 
but  it  interferes  so  seriously  with  the  nutrition  of  the  glandular  cells 
of  the  liver,  that  they  atrophy  more  rapidly  and  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  new  connective  tissue  is  formed  ;  of  course  the  more  acute 
and  the  more  widely  diffused  the  interstitial  process  the  greater 
apparent  hypertrophy  there  will  be,  whilst  the  more  chronic  and  the 
greater  the  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  liver  cells  the  more 
marked  will  the  atrophy  appear. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
sharply  or  to  give  any  clinical  signs  and  symptoms  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  differentiate  absolutely  between  the  above  forms  of 
cirrhosis,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  generally,  that  where  the  branches  of 
the  portal  veins  are  specially  involved,  we  shall  probably  find  dropsy 
and  the  associated  conditions,  and  that  where  the  bile  ducts  arc 
affected,  jaundice  may  be  looked  for.  The  following  list  of  com- 
parative differences,  then,  must  be  accepted  as  having  only  a  general 
application.  It  may,  however,  prove  useful  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  different  forms,  it  being  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  hypertrophic  forms  of  cirrhosis  in  which  the  branches  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  rather  than  the  bile  ducts  appear  to  be  the  structures 
around  which  the  interstitial  changes  are  specially  localised. 
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In  Common  Cirrhosis. 

1.  The  bile  ducts  appear  to  be  but 
little  involved  in  the  growth  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  there  is  little  or  no  jaundice 
or  bile-staining  of  the  liver  tissues,  and 
few  new  bile  ducts  are  found  on  micro- 
scopic examination. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  new  growth 
of  tissue  taking  place  along  the  course 
of  the  portal  veins,  es}XM:ially  the  med- 
ium sized  branches,  ascites  is  a  very 
common  complication,  as  are  also  lue- 
morrboids,  varicose  conditions  of  the 
veins  of  the  (esophagus,  congestion,  or 
even  luemorrhage  in  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  tract. 

3.  In  the  early  stages,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase<l  amount  of  young  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  |x)rtal  spaces,  there 
may  be  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
organ  ;  but  in  the  later  stages,  where 
this  tissue  is  liecoming  fibrous  but  cica- 
tricial and  contracting,  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
si/c  of  the  liver. 


In  Biliary  Cirrhosis. 

I.  The  structures  round  the  bile  ducts 
are  those  Hrst  involved,  the  janndice  and 
bile-staining  of  the  liver  substance  arc^ 
as  a  rule,  well  marked,  and  there  is  a 
new  formation  of  bile  ducts. 


2.  The  portal  veins  are  not  so  fre- 
quently involved,  and 
rhoids,  etc.,  are  rare. 


3.  In  consequence  of  the  large  amount 
of  new  tissue  diffused  throughout  the 
organ,  it  is  considerably  increased  in 
size,  the  increase  of  new  tissue  Ixing 
greater  than  the  atrophy  of  the  poren- 
ch)'ma  of  the  liver. 


4.  The  liver  is  rouj^h,  with  projections 
aUuit  the  si/e  of  a  hobnail  on  its  sur- 
face. The  c'.ipsulc  is  thickened  and 
cipaqiic,  csju'cially  at  the  IxUtom  of  the 
fosvv  which  surrounil  thc!»c  projections. 

5.  The  inassos  of  liver  rolls  var\*  very 
much  in  si/c,  M>nie  consiMing  of  several 
lobules,  uhiKi  nthers  are  smaller  than  a 
sinj;le  lobule.  K.i»*h  of  thcM.*  nla^vt•s 
fornl^  a  distinct  are.i  with  a  rounded 
«iu(Iine  and  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
/one. 


4.  The  surface  of  the  organ  i»  smixnh 
(morocco  leather  feeling),  and  the 
cajvsule  is  not  so  marketlly  thickened. 


5.  The  masses  of  liver  cells  consist  of 
single  loliules,  which  are,  however,  con- 
siderably diminished  in  size,  and  the  cut 
surface  has  a  more  or  less  uniform  ex 
finely  granulated  ap))carancc. 


6.  <  >n  microscopic  examination,  it  is 
seen  that  the  priKTe-^s  is  going  on  chiefly 
at  the  jvriphery  nf  groups  of  lobule^, 
m.isses  «»f  liver  cells  K-ing  *'  shaved  '  ofi" 
by  the  inv.iding  libri»us  tissue. 


6.  The  single  lobules  alwve  men- 
tioned are  surrounded  I7  Ixuids  of 
tibrous  ti^^^ue.  which  lands,  however, 
are  ii««l  contineil  to  the  periphery,  but 
**  invade  the  substance  of  the  lobule&** 
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Syphilitic  Cirrhosis  (Congenital)  of  the  Liver. 

185.  This  condition  is  met  with  in  children  who  come  into  the 
world  still-bom,  or  who  die  shortly  after  birth,  with  all  the  marks  of 
syphilis  upon  them,  but  also  in  children  in  whom  the  symptoms  of 
syphilis  may  be  almost  absent.  In  well  marked  cases  the  liver,  on 
naked  eye  examination,  is  found  to  be  enlarged ;  on  its  surface  there 
are  frequently  purplish  nodular  projections ;  the  tissue  is  firm,  tough, 
and  pale,  the  pallor  being  more  marked  at  certain  points  which 


■  Fic  42. — Drawing  from  a  section  of  syphilitic  cirrhotic  liver, 

italDcd  with  aumine  and  mclhylaniline  violet.     (  x  50. ) 

P^.  Inccease  of  libtous  tissue  in  poital  spaces.  This  increase  of 
fibrDu«  tissue  is  seen  10  extend  from  the  space  for  some 
cooadeiabie  distance  into  the  lobules,  the  columns  of  liver 
ceils  (/.c.)  are  more  atrophied  at  the  margin  than  at  (he  centre 
of  the  lobule  (/.fi). 
cJ.    Nucleated  ftbrillaled  tissue  between  the  atrophied  liver  cells. 

are  pearly  white,  surrounded  by  a  yellow  and  then  by  a  more 
vascular  zone.  These  pale  areas  are  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  in  them  the  largest  amount  of  new  connective  tissue 
is  found.  If  the  disease  be  very  far  advanced,  the  lobules  are  almost 
entirety  obliterated,  and  no  definite  structure  remains,  the  parenchyma 
appears  yellow,  mottled  with  reddish  or  greyish  brown,  and  delicate 
looking  striae  run  irregularly  through  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  to  the  naked  eye  the  structure  of  the  liver  may  appear 
to  be  little   altered,   even  when   grave  microscopic  changes    are 
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present ;  then  Ihe  only  gross  evidences  of  a  diseased  condition  are  the 
increased  weight  and  firmness  of  the  organ.  Harden  (^  57  and  58). 
To  stain  sections  satisfactorily,  add  one  part  ammoniacal  carmine 
solution,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  methylaniline  violet  to  24  parts  of 
water.  Allow  the  sections  to  stand  in  this  solution  for  several  hours, 
wash  thoroughly  in  water,  and  mount  (§  152). 

(  X  50). — Near  the  portal  spaces,  in  which  is  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  there  may  be  seen,  apparently  continuous 
with  the  perilobular  tissue,  a  quantity  of  clear  looking  material  with 
numerous  rounded  nuclei.  Between  the  clear  bands  are  small  linear 
or  Y-shaped  masses  stained  deep  purple ;  these  are  separated  from 


Fig.  43. — Drawing  from  a  seciion  of  syphilitic  cirrhotic  liver. 
Stained  with  carmine  and  methylaniline  violet.     (  x  440,) 

Ij.  Small  masses  of  granular  and  somewhat  atrophied  liver  cells. 


one  another  by  spaces,  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  times  the  diameter 
of  the  deeply  stained  masses,  which  are  always  smaller  where  the  clear 
spaces  are  wider.  Further  away  from  the  portal  spaces  the  tissue 
becomes  more  and  more  like  that  seen  in  a  normal  liver,  until  at 
certain  points  the  structure  is  almost  normal. 

(  y  300). — The  deeply  stained  masses  are  now  seen  to  be  rows  of 
liver  cells  undergoing  more  or  less  marked  changes.  Where  the 
rows  of  liver  cells  are  comparatively  broad,  the  structure  of  the  cell  is 
as  yet  little  altered ;  there  is  simply  a  slight  compression  of  the  cell. 
AVhere  the  rows  are  narrow,  there  are  more  extensive  changes  in 
the  cells;  they  are  angular,  shrunken,  and  granular  looking,  and 
are  evidently  undergoing  atrophic  degeneration;  the  nuclei  are 
obscured,  or  in  certain  cases  are  altogether  lost.      The  substance 
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between  these  bands  of  atrophied  liver  cells  consists  of  a  nucleated 
connective  tissue.  Around  the  connective  tissue  cells,  and  apparently 
formed  by  them,  is  a  delicate  fibrillated  periplast,  of  which  the 
transparent  tissue  seen  under  the  low  power  is  composed.  The 
enlai^ement  of  the  oi^an  is  due  to  the  great  increase  in  the  amount 
of  intralobular  connective  tissue.  In  order  to  understand  the 
nature  of  this  change,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  communicating 
with  the  interlobular  lymphatics  at  the  margins  of  the  lobules  are 
"  minute  spaces  extending  between  the  liver  cells  and  the  capillary 
blood-vessels,  and  containing  numerous  branched  connective  tissue 
corpuscles."  The  capillary  vessels  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  endothelial 
cells,  which,  like  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  are  of  mesoblastic 
origin.  This  form  of  cirrhosis  consists  essentially  in  a  proliferation 
(o)  of  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  capillary  vessel  (endarteritis 
obliterans),  and  (^)  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  or  endothelial 
cells,  which  may  be  said  to  line  the  lymph  spaces  between  the 
capillaries  and  the  liver  cells.  Around  these  proliferated  cells  a 
fibrillated  periplast  is  formed ;  then  follow  the  gradual  compression 
and  atrophy  of  the  proper  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  giving  rise  to  a 
continually  increasing  interval  between  the  .columns  of  liver  cells, 
which  are  thus  cut  up  into  short,  detached,  granular,  angular,  or 
linear  masses  ;  the  vascular  supply  is  greatly  altered. 

Syphilitic  Gumma  of  the  Liver. 

186.  The  syphilitic  gumma,  closely  related  to  the  above  form  of 
cirrhosis,  is  usually  seen  in  the  caseous  stage ;  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  here  caseation  is  merely  a  degenerative  process  taking 
place  in  the  gumma.  In  the  livers  of  adults  this  syphilitic  lesion  is 
usually  met  with  in  the  caseous  form  only.  To  find  a  gumma  in 
process  of  growth  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  liver  of  a  syphilitic 
child,  in  which  they  are  frequently  found  in  connection  with  the 
syphilitic  fortn  of  cirrhosis.  Such  a  growing  gumma  is  a  tumour, 
varying  in  size  (from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  marble,  or  even 
laiger),  of  a  rosy-grey  colour  when  seen  on  section,  and  containing 
vcsxls  :  it  gradually  merges  into  the  surrounding  tissues  with  which 
it  is  intimately  connected.     This  surrounding  tissue  is  made  up  of 
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very  vascular  fibro-cellular  bands.  On  the  surface  of  the  liver  are 
irregular  patches,  deep  red  in  colour  (redder  than  the  rest  of  the  liver 
substance). 

The  caseous  gumma  is  usually  met  with  in  the  adult,  situated  near 
the  surface  of  the  liver,  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  capsule,  which  sends 
out  long  radiating  processes  into  the  surrounding  liver  substance.  It 
occurs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  organ,  and  is  most  frequently 
found  near  the  suspensory  ligament.  In  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  fibrous  capsule  surrounding  the  mass,  there  is 
a  distinct  depression  at  the  periphery;  and  the  caseous  nodules 
appear  to  be  contained  within  fibrous  cicatrices  situated  near  the 
surface  of  the  liver.  The  liver  tissue  is  usually  brown  or  bile  stained, 
and  is  evidently  undergoing  atrophic  changes.  Harden  (§§  57  and 
58) ;  stain  (§§  77,  98,  103,  and  185). 

(  X  50). — On  examining  a  section  of  a  nodule  taken  from  the 
liver  of  a  syphilitic  child,  it  is  seen  that  the  growth  is  situated 
in  newly  formed  intralobular  fibrous  tissue;  in  other  words  that 
the  formation  of  a  gumma  is  preceded  by  a  syphilitic  cirrhosis 
identical  with  that  already  described ;  at  certain  points  the  develop- 
ment of  fibrous  tissue  has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
are  numbers  of  strongly  marked  fibrous  bands  intersecting  the 
lobules  and  cutting  up  the  liver  tissue.  These  fibrous  bands  are 
highly  vascular,  vessels  in  all  stages  of  development  being  seen  in 
their  substance.  In  the  fibrous  band  and  around  the  vessels  the 
first  trace  of  the  developing  gumma  appears  in  the  form  of  a  number 
of  deeply  stained  embryonic  cells,  forming  a  ring  which  gradually 
increases  in  diameter ;  as  this  extends  peripherally,  the  cells  near 
the  centre  become  angular,  granular,  atrophied,  and  (stained  with 
picro-carmine)  yellow. 

In  this  stage  the  gumma  is  an  actively  growing  mass  of  connective 
tissue,  for  it  may  be  observed  that  around  the  embryonic  cells  at 
the  periphery  is  a  delicate  fibrillated  stroma.  Whilst  the  growth 
is  going  on  in  the  gumma,  certain  changes  are  also  to  be  observed  in 
the  vessels  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  If  one  can  be  examined 
in  transverse  section,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  its  walls  are  thick- 
ened, and  that  the  increase  in  thickness  takes  place  principally  in 
the  "intima,"  or  within  the  internal  elastic  lamina  (which  in  the 
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picro-canoinfi  stained  specimen  is  bright  yellow).      In  some   cases 

this  thickening  of  the  "  intima  "  is  so  great  that  the  lumen  of  the 

vessel  is  almost  obliterated;  and  it  is  to  he  noted  that  even  where  the 

iliteration  is  not  complete  ihere  is  frequenlly  a  coagulura  fixed  in  the 

ten,  which  might  prevent  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  vessel. 

(k    300). — (i.)  The   granular  shrivelled   ceils    in    the    centre  of 

the  mass  are  readily  made  out ;  they  are  small  in  size,  are  closely 

packed  together,  and  are  frequently  stained  yellow,  even   before 

caseation    has    actually    set    in.      (2.)   Surrounding    these   central 

atrophied  cells  is  a  zone  of  larger  embryi.tnic  cells,  or  of  endothelioid 

cells  very  simiiar  to  those  met  with  in  tubercle  ;  they  are  of  various 

shapes  and  sizes,  and  many  of  them  contain  several  nuclei.     (3.) 

Between  these  endothelioid  cells,  or  surrounding  them,  is  a  fibrillar 

periplast      (4.)  External  to  this  zone  are  numerous   small  round 

cells  (leucocytes)  or  nuclei,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nuclei  of  the 

endothelioid  cells,  take  on  the  carmine  or  logwood  stain  very  readily. 

In  the  vessel,  with  the  outer  wall  of  which  the  gummatous  growth  is 

practically  continuous,  ihe  endothelial  ceils  of  the  "  intima "  have 

undergone  enormous  proliferation,  and   the  flattened  cells  are  so 

arranged  layer  upon  layer,  that  they  may  almost  block  the  lumen  of 

the   vessel.      Within    the    narrowed    tube  a  coagulum   of  fibrin   is 

frequently  found,  with  a  few  white  blood  corpuscles  at  the  periphery 

the  clot,  adhering  to  the  wall.     It  is  highly  probable  that  the 

lation  which  almost  invariably  ensues   in  gummata  is  brought 

iut   (f.)  by  the  specific  action  of  the  syphilitic  poison  on  the 

elements;    (2.)    by    the    contraction    of    the   tissue   at    the 

ipher^-  of  the  gumma  itself  and  of  the  fibrous  tissue  surrounding 

(3.)    by   the    tndartmiis    obliterans    (sfe   %   214)    causing    the 

ipage  of  the  vessel  either  alone  or    (4.)   in  conjunction  with  a 

;ulum  which  forms  on  its  roughened  and  inflamed  walls.    The 

mge  in  the  artery  may  take  place  at  some  point  outside  the  gumma, 

%o  long  as  the  blood  supply  to  the  gumma  is  cut  off  the  effect  is  the 

e— fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues,  followed,  first,  by  caseation, 

later,  by  absorption  and  cicatrisation.    The  section  of  the  gumma 

then  hard  and  firm,  and  cuts  almost  like  grilly  india-rubber. 

Where  caseation  has  taken  place,  as  in  the  gummata  found  in  the 

ill,  harden  (%  67  or  59)  and  stain  (^  S8,  106,  and  110). 
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50). — The  centre  of  the  mass  is  seen  to  be  stained  yellow, 
the  caseous  material  taking  on  the  picric  acid  siair,  but  not  any 
carmine.     Around  the  caseous  portion  is  a  distinctly  fibrous  zone,  by 


(« 


FlO.  44.~DrawinE  frmn  a  scciiuo  of  liver  wiih  hepaiiiis  gumniose. 
StBined  wilh  picro-carmine.     (x  ao.) 

C  y.  Thickened  capsule,  pink  and  fibrous  in  appearance. 

a.a.    Aileries  becoming  oblilcraled  by  ihiekcning  of  both  inlcrtinl 

and  external  coats. 
f.t.     Continunuon  of  the  (ilirous  tissue  from  the  capsule  into  the 

substance  of  the  liver,  in  which  are  numerous  sections  of 

embiyonic  vessels  (r.«.). 
I.e.     Small   patches  of  livei  tissui:   left  between   the   bnnds  of  h 

fibrous  tissue.  ^| 

C.G.  Fibrous  external  zone;  and  Gij.f'.,  caseating  central  zone  of  H 

softening  gumma  just  bctow  the  capsule.  ^| 

the  contraction  of  which  the  indentation  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  at 
ihe  outer  margin  of  the  growth  is  brought  about.  The  fibrous  cap- 
sule gradually  shades  ofi*  and  sends  out  long  radiating  processes  bto 
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the  surrounding  cirrhotic  tissue,  between  the  bands  of  which  may  be 
seen  the  Y-shaped  trabecular  of  atrophied  liver  cells.  The 
"adventitia"  of  the  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  is  considerably 
thickened,  whilst  the  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  lining  the 
vessel  is  also  well  marked. 

(x  300). — ^The  caseous  yellow  mass  is  made  up  of  shrivelled 
granular  dkbris^  into  which  run  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  apparently 
continued  from  the  capsule  of  the  gumma.  Crystals  of  cholesterine 
and  of  stearic  acid  are  met  with,  as  well  as  fat  granules,  or  even 
globules — readily  recognised  with  the  aid  of  osmic  acid  staining.  In 
the  fibrous  capsule  are  a  number  of  lymph  spaces  which  contain 
blackened  globules,  these  being,  in  all  probability,  carried  from  the 
caseous  mass.  In  this  way  the  gumma  may  be  gradually  absorbed, 
the  surrounding  fibrous  tissue  being  exceedingly  vascular.  Under 
this  power  the  changes  already  described  as  seen  in  the  neighbouring 
vessels  may  be  again  noted,  as  may  also  those  described  as  being 
identical  with  the  changes  in  syphilitic  cirrhosis. 

The  middle  coat  may  undergo  the  lardaceous  or  waxy  degenera- 
tive change,  so  common  a  result  of  syphilis  in  its  various  forms. 

It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  the  whole  process  as  anything  more 
than  a  caseation  of  parts  or  areas  of  newly  formed  fibrous  tissue, 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  specific  poison,  and  by  the  cutting 
off  of  the  blood  supply  as  a  result  of  endarteritis  obliterans^  as  pointed 
out  by  Friedlander,  Heubner,  and  Greenfield. 

Syphilitic  Cicatrices. 

187.  Syphilitic  cicatrices  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  two 
previous  lesions.  The  liver  may  be  cut  up  into  a  series  of  small 
masses  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  These  bands  run  in  from  the 
thickened  Glisson's  capsule,  the  thickening  being  due  to  perihepatitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  capsule,  as  a  result  of  which  the  liver  is  often 
found  to  be  firmly  adherent  to  the  diaphragm.  If  a  section  be  made 
through  one  of  these  fibrous  bands,  numbers  of  small  gummata  may 
be  found  scattered  through  it     Harden  (§  58  or  57)  and  stain  (§  98). 

(x  20). — ^The  cirrhosis  is  seen  to  begin  at  the  surface — in  the 
capsule — ^from  which  bands  of  pink  fibrous  tissue  run  irregularly 
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through  the  organ.  Between  these  fibrous  bands,  especially  near  the 
margins  of  the  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  are  the  thin  rows  of  atrophied 
liver  cells  similar  to  those  seen  around  gummata,  and  in  the  syphilitic 
cirrhotic  liver.     All  this  should  be  verified  (  x  300). 

Acute  Yellow  Atrophy. 

188.  In  the  stage  at  which,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  the  organ 
comes  under  examination,  the  liver  js  usually  considerably  atrophied ; 
the  capsule  is  markedly  wrinkled,  and  may  be  caught  up  between 
the  fingers.  The  organ  is  soft  and  flabby,  in  some  cases  almost  of 
fluid  consistence;  the  surface  is  mottled,  yellow  ochre  with  dark 
red  patches.  On  section  the  colour  and  appearances  are  much 
the  same,  and,  as  a  rule,  all  traces  of  the  individu|al  lobules  are  lost, 
though  there  may  be  some  in  which  the  centre  is  red,  the  outer 
zones  being  yellow  or  greyish  yellow.  Under  the  capsule,  in  addition 
to  the  larger  red  or  brownish-red  patches,  irregular  in  outline,  vary- 
ing in  size,  often  appearing  almost  like  infarcts  or  blood  clots,  are 
small  punctiform  haemorrhages  similar  to  those  found  on  other  serous 
surfaces  in  this  condition. 

On  examining  scrapings  from  the  cut  section  (  x  300)  a  number  of 
liver  cells  in  various  stages  of  degeneration  and  atrophy  are  observed. 
They  are  almost  invariably  bile-stained  and  extremely  granular; 
the  nucleus  is  obscured,  and  in  the  protoplasmic  substance  are  found 
numerous  small  granules  of  pigment.  Along  with  these  cells  are  a 
number  of  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles,  and  often  crystals  of 
leucin,  tyrosin,  and  xanthin.  (These  may  be  seen  in  the  blood  and 
urine  of  the  patient  during  life,  where  their  presence  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  perfect  oxidation  of  the  proteid  substances 
does  not  take  place,  these  substances  being  formed  as  incomplete 
oxidation  products.) 

Harden  (§  56),  stain  (§  100),  and  mount  (§  152). 

(x  80). — In  the  portal  spaces,  especially  around  the  vein,  a 
number  of  round  cells  can  be  seen  as  pink  nuclei.  This  is  evidence 
of  an  interstitial  inflammation  taking  the  form  of  an  interlobular 
exudation.  From  the  interlobular  spaces  and  fissures,  however,  the 
process  extends  into  the  lobule  between  the  columns  of  liver  cells. 
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The  Mver  cells  are  shrunken  and  angular,  are  stained  bright  yellow, 
and  appear  to  be  very  irregularly  arranged ;  very  frequently  they  have 
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disappeared  from  the  centre  of  a  lobule  or  from  several  lobules.     In 
the  haemorrhagic  patches  the  tissue  may  be  quite  disorganised. 

( X  300). — In  the  newly  formed  tissue,  made  up  of  leucocytes  and 
young  connective  tissue  cells,  a  number  of  small  bile  ducts  may  be 
recognised  as  elongated  double  rows  of  nuclei ;  some  of  these  are 
pre-existing  bile  ducts,  enlarged,  whilst  others  appear  to  be  of 
entirely  new  formation.  The  liver  cells  are  shrunken  and  the 
protoplasm  is  atrophied,  so  that  the  outlines  are  irregular ;  they  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  even  when  they  contain  no  brown  pigment 
Many  of  these,  however,  contain  much  granular  pigment,  as  noted 
in  the  examination  of  the  scrapings.  In  a  fresh  section,  in  addition 
to  the  above  appearances,  the  crystals  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  readily 
distinguishable.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  micrococci  of 
considerable  size  have  been  demonstrated^  lying  "in  the  portal 
canals,  filling  the  arteries,  and  in  the  peripheric  part  of  the  lobule 
between  the  liver  cells,  filling  up  apparently  the  capillaries  between 
them. "— ( Dreschfeld. ) 

Tubercle  of  the  Liver. 

189.  The  liver  is  one  of  the  best  organs  in  the  body  in  which  to 
study  the  structure  and  development  of  tubercle ;  the  growth  being 
uncomplicated  by  catarrhal  changes,  such  as  occur  in  the  lung,  the 
formation  of  any  fibrous  tissue  can  be  more  easily  followed. 

Tubercular  nodules  in  the  liver  are  first  seen  as  small  grey  or 
caseous  granulations,  either  in  the  capsule  itself,  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  organ.  It  is  only  in  the  very  earliest  stages  that  these  tubercle 
masses  are  grey ;  when  the  growth  has  become  fully  developed, 
it  is  no  longer  vascular,  and  rapidly  becomes  caseous,  and  bile- 
stained.  Harden  a  section  of  the  liver  with  one  of  these  small  grey 
granulations  (§  56),  stain  (§  98),  and  mount  (§  152). 

( X  50). — In  an  interlobular  space,  or  just  at  the  margin  of  a 
lobule,  may  be  seen  a  granular  looking  mass  pushing  aside  the  liver 
cells,  and  apparently  gradually  infiltrating  the  surrounding  tissues. 
This  mass,  the  tubercle  follicle,  is  usually  pink  in  colour,  but  towards 

^  A  case  of  Acute  Atrophy  of  Liver. — Lxtncet^  April  5,  1884. 
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1  young 
nuclei  with  some  leucocyies.  (z.)  Nearer  the  centre,  or  rather 
running  amongst  the  inner  layers  of  these  small  tells,  is  a  felted  n 
of  fibrous  tissue,  stained  pink ;  in  some  coses,  especially  whcfe 
nodule  is  still  young,  there  is  very  little  of  this  fibrous  tissue.  { j.J 
the  centre  is  neared,  the  tissue  opens  out  into  a  kind  of  network, 
the  meshes  of  which  arc  found  a  number  of  larger  ceils  of 
shapes.  Many  of  them  contain  two,  three,  or  even  more  nucku 
(4.)  These  appear  to  be  endothclioid  cells,  such  as  are  found  lying  00 
all  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  especially  where  groirth  is  rapid. 
(5,)  The  centre  of  the  tubercle  is  occupied  by  the  giant  cell,  which  » 
seen  as  a  large  branching  cell,  from  the  periphery  of  which  proceuct 
run  to  join  the  fibrous  reticulum ;  in  the  liver  these  processes  can  often 
lie  very  distinctly  seen.  (6.)  At  the  periphery  of  the  giant  cell  aw 
numerous  rounded,  deeply  stained  nuclei,  each  about  the  size  of  ooe  of 
the  small  cells  found  at  the  periphery  of  the  tubercle,  but  they  tppcar 
to  be  somewhat  more  deeply  stained.  They  form  a  distinct  bch  or 
sone  around  the  cell,  as  a  single  or  double  row,  and  Iht^  bound  the 
bright  canary  yellow  area  already  spoken  of,  which  occupies  the  body 
of  the  cell,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  homogeneous  and  translucenL 
In  this  there  may  be  one  or  more  dear  spaces  or  %-acuolcs. 

The  tubercle  follicles  (giant  cell  systems,  as  they  arc  called),  aic 
developed  in  the  interlobular  or  portal  spaces.  Around  the  primary 
follicle  numerous  other  follicles  may  be  formed;  thcst:  licing  oon- 
vascular  cut  off  the  supply  of  nutriment  from  the  cemraJ  part,  which 
rapidly  undergoes  death  and  caseation.  The  small  bile  ducu  are 
involved  in  the  caseous  mass,  into  which  bile  is  poured,  and  il  is 
found  that  tubercle  in  (he  liver,  except  in  the  very  earlust  stages,  is 
invariably  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour  (all  dead  matter  in  the  liver 
becoming  bile-stained), 

These  tulierculous  areas  may  gradually  enlarge  until  they  form 
yellowish  green  masses  of  considerable  size,  the  centre  of  whkb 
cascates  and  softens,  forming  large  cysts  with  fibrous  or  gelatinoo». 
looking  walls.  In  the  gelatinous -looking  waII  arc  found  numcrmu 
lulierck-  follicles.  Contained  within  the  fibrous  capsule  is  ■  green, 
soft,  putty-like  mass,  composed  of  granular  dibris,  fatty  globules,  and 
angular   shrivelled    and   alrophied    cells.       Sometimes   the    caseous 
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material  is  replaced  by  a  clear  watery  fluid — bile  from  which  the  bile 
acids,  pigments,  and  salts  have  been  absorbed.  The  dense  lym- 
phatic system  around  the  bile  ducts  may  account  for  the  special 
affection  of  these  ducts  by  tubercle. 

In  one  form  of  tubercle  the  larger  bile  ducts  are  specially  affected. 
If  the  wall  of  the  bile  duct  be  examined  in  such  a  case,  tubercle 
follicles  are  found  in  the  submucous  layer ;  these  rapidly  caseate  and 
ulceration  ensues  as  the  blood  supply  to  the  epithelium  is  cut  off 
by  the  non-vascular  tubercular  growth  beneath.  The  process  extends 
along  the  lymphatics,  but  it  also  spreads  by  direct  infection,  by 
application  of  the  specific  material  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  duct  or 
to  the  surface  at  some  distance.  This  form  of  tubercle  should  be 
studied  along  with  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  intestine  and  tubercular 
pyelonephritis,  both  of  which,  in  many  respects,  it  closely  resembles. 
Very  frequently  other  conditions  are  found  associated  with  tubercle  of 
the  liver,  such  as  cirrhosis — which  is  especially  met  with  in  the  livers 
of  tuberculous  children — waxy  changes  in  the  vessels,  fatty  infiltration 
or  degeneration  with  atrophy  and  shrivelling  of  the  liver  cells;  in 
examining  a  tubercular  liver  these  complications  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  such  changes  carefully  searched  for  and  noted. 

A  peculiar  lymphoid  growth  similar  to  the  above,  differing, 
apparently,  only  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  giant  cells,  is  also 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  liver.     Harden  (§  56),  stain  (.^  98). 

(  X  50). — The  granular  pink-stained  mass  is  seen  lying  in  the 
interlobular  spaces,  but  no  orange  ring  can  be  made  out  in  the  centre. 
The  liver  capillaries  appear  to  be  relatively  much  enlarged,  whilst  the 
rows  of  liver  cells  are  thinned  and  appear  irregular.  In  an  unstained 
specimen,  small,  bright,  strongly  refractile  bodies  (globules  of  fat) 
are  observed  in  the  liver  cells;  these  in  a  specimen  stained  with 
osmic  acid  (§110)  are  blackened. 

(  X  300). — The  granular  pink  mass  is  seen  to  be  composed  of 
rounded  cells  which,  at  the  periphery  are  small,  but  nearer  the 
centre  are  larger,  multinucleated,  and  often  irregular  in  sliap<r. 
Running  through  the  mass  are  strands  of  delicate  j>ink  stained 
fibrous  or  reticular  tissue,  on  which  larger  cells  appear  to  b^r  lyinj/- 
The  liver  cells  are  distinctly  atrophied  and  angular,  their  nur)<M  arr 
obscured,  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  appears  to  be  converted  info 
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fatty  globules,  which  are  seen  as  highly  refractile  or  blackened 
bodies,  according  as  they  are  examined  unstained  or  stained  with 
picro- carmine  or  osmic  acid.  In  some  of  the  cells  there  is  an 
appearance  of  vacuolation,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of 
these  fat  globules.  This  condition  is  met  with  where  there  are 
similar  changes  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  changes  in  which  the  naked 
eye  appearances  are  like  those  presented  in  tubercle. 

Lymphadenoma  of  the  Liver. 

{HodgMn^s  Disease.) 

190.  In  Hodgkin's  disease  the  organ  is  enlarged,  smooth,  and 
pale  (Goodhart,  in  "  New  Sydenham  Society  Atlas  ") ;  in  it  growths 
usually  occur  as  small,  pale  pink  or  grey  nodules,  which  are 
seen  specially  affecting  the  portal  canal,  spreading  thence  into  the 
lobules.  They  may  be  numerous  or  few  in  number.  Sometimes 
the  masses  are  larger,  when  they  assume  a  "  greyish  yellow  colour," 
and  are  tough,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  undergoing  caseation  and 
softening.  Each  of  these  masses,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to 
a  sixpence,  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  reddened  tissue,  which  appears 
to  be  made  up  of  dilated  venous  capillaries.  There  is  a  different 
form,  or  a  more  advanced  stage,  where  grey  streaks  appear  not  only 
on  the  surface  under  the  capsule  but  also  on  the  surface  of  a  section. 
This  condition  of  the  liver  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  a 
similar  condition  of  other  organs — spleen,  kidney,  &c.  &c.,  with 
induration  and  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  first  those  of 
the  neck,  then  those  of  the  axilla,  and  so  on  throughout  the  body. 
Harden  (§  59),  cut  (§  82  et  seq.),  stain  (§  98).  The  appearances 
presented  are  very  similar  to  those  described  under  the  heading 
of  lymphoid  growth.  The  growth  begins  in  the  portal  spaces, 
and  gradually  extends  into  the  substance  of  the  lobule  running 
from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre,  apparently  along  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries,  the  endothelial  cells  of  which  become  increased 
in  size,  and  are  often  multinucleated;  it  consists  of  a  network  of 
fibrous  tissue  packed  with  leucocytes,  small  connective  tissue,  or 
lymphoid  cells  and  endothelioid  plates  ;  at  the  margin  of  the  growth 
the  liver  cells  are  atrophied. 
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LEUCOCYTH F.MIA   OF   THE    LiVEK. 


191.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  in  some  cases  markedly  so,  and 
I  firm  and  fleshy  to  the  touch;  the  surface  is  smooth  and  pale. 
mall  subserous  haemorrhages  are  often  seen,  but  these  are  lighter 
red  than  usuaL  On  section,  we  have  the  same  pale  smooth  surface  ; 
between  the  lobules,  in  the  interlobular  fissures  and  spaces,  the 
pallor  is  more  distinctiy  marked,  and  we  have  a  network  or  "  irregular 


Fic-47. — SeciioQof  leucocylheraic  liver  stained  with  logwood.  (  x7n). 
H.v.  Central  or  Hepatic  vein. 

L        Leucocytes,  especially  numerous  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule. 
l.c.      Rows  of  liver  cells  between  the  capillnty  vessels. 

Reining  of  pearly  white  colour,"  the  tissue  enclosed  in  the  meshes  of 
iflich  is  more  or  less  fatty  or  anremic  looking ;  the  margin  of  the 

lule  appears  to  project  beyond  the  general  surface  of  the  section. 
I  Harden  (5  57  or  59),  and  stain  (g  103). 

I  (  X  50). — In  the  interlobular  spaces  and  fissures  there  are  enormous 
s  of  deeply  stained  nuclei  (leucocytes ),  by  which  the  lobules 
e  rery  distinctly  outlined.     Masses  of  these  leucocytes  are  also  seen 
!  liver  cells  in  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  lobule,  in  the 
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spaces  and  tissues  surrounding  the  vessels,  and  the  intercolumnar 
capillaries  themselves  are  crowded  with  them.  In  advanced  cases , 
the  whole  lobule  may  be  infiltrated,  and  small  tuemotrh^c  masses, 
in  which  are  laige  numbers  of  leucocytes,  are  scattered  at  irregular 
intervals  throughout  the  liver  substance,  but  especially  under  the 
capsule. 


*    .V  *  • 


Flu.  48. — Section  of  leucocythemic  liver,  taken  from  the  peripheiy 
0X3.  lobule.    Stained  with  logwood.    {  x  600.) 
l.c.  Liver  cells,  with  inintnucleai  and  intracellular  plexus. 
f.     Strands  oi  fibrin  01  displaced  connective  tissue  fibrils  between 

(/.)  leucocytes  and  (r.f.)  connective  tissue  corpuscles. 
C.C.  Large  round  cells  with  two  nucleL 

( X  450).— The  infiltration  around  the  vessels  is  readily  observed ; 
the  capillaries  are  crowded,  both  inside  and  out,  with  the  deeply 
stained  cells,  so  that  in  many  places  the  liver  cells  appear  to  be 
atrophied,  and  even  destroyed,  by  the  pressure  of  the  leucocytes, 
though  otherwise  they  may  remain  unchanged. 

These  small  cells,  when  carefully  examined,  are  in  all  respects 
like  the  so-called  wandering  cells  or  leucocytes,  and  are  surrounded 
by   no   stroma  of  any   kind,   though  a  few   delicate    threads    of 
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coagulated  fibrin  may  sometimes  be  seen  lying  in  the  normal 
connective  tissue  spaces  of  the  part ;  in  this  respect  leucocythemia 
differs  very  markedly  from  lymphadenoma,  in  which  condition  a 
distinct  stroma  or  network  of  fibrous  tissue,  containing  small  round, 
and  larger  endothelioid,  cells  is  seen. 

In  many  cases  of  leucocythemia,  pigmentation  of  the  liver  cells  in 
the  peripheral  half  of  the  lobule  is  a  characteristic  feature.  A  similar 
condition  has  been  observed  in  the  liver  in  pernicious  anaemia. 


Fig.  49. — Section  of  liver  from  a  case  of  leucocythemia.    Stained 
with  alum  carmine.    (  x  35a) 

a.  Nucleus  of  liver  cell,  deeply  stained,   and  standing  out  pro- 

minently. 

b.  Golden  brown  pigment  accumulated  round  the  active  nucleus. 

There  is  no  marked  degenerative  change  in  the  cell. 

c.  Nuclei  of  cells  of  bile  duct.    This  marks  the  position  of  the 

portal  canal,  so  that  the  liver  cells  seen  are  in  the  portal  or 
peripheral  zone. 

d.  Connective  tissue  of  portal  space. 

The  pigment  differs  somewhat  from  that  met  with  in  chronic 
venous  congestion.  It  is  essentially  an  iron  pigment,  for  when  a 
section  is  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  washed  in  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  added,  the  yellow  or  golden  brown  colour  h 
replaced  by  a  beautiful  transparent  blue. 
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Typhoid  Lesion. 

192.  There  is  a  condition  of  Ihe  liver  induced  in  typhoid  fever  of" 
long- continued  standing  and  of  severe  type,  which  is,  howeva, 
probably  common  to  this  and  other  diseases.  It  appears  lo  be  a 
peculiar  inflammatory  change  due  to  the  impaction  of  some  bwncruJ 
thrombus  in  the  capillaries  of  the  intermediate  zone  of  a  lobule.  In 
addition  to  the  general  cloudy  swelling  of  the  liver  cells,  cammoo  in 
febrile  conditions,  we  lind  scattered  throughout  the  substance  d  the 
liver  a  number  of  small  yellow  or  grey  specks,  each  about  Ihe  luc  of 
a  pin's  head,  situated  in  the  above-mentioned  position,  or  in  Mime 
cases  involving  the  whole  of  the  lobule.  Harden  (^  56),  suin  ($  98), 
and  mount  {§  152). 

(  X  50). — Note  that  parts  of  some  of  the  lobules  are  more  deeply 
stained  than  the  surrounding  liver  tissue.  1'hese  deeply  stained 
patches  are  not  met  with  in  ever>'  lobule,  but  only  here  and  there, 
one  or  two  comparatively  normal  lobules  intervening  between  the 
alTected  areas. 

(  X  300).— One  of  two  conditions  will  be  observed  in  the  deepljr 
stained  [>onions.  In  the  early  stage  there  is  extreme  cloudy  sweUtng 
of  the  liver  cells,  which  arc  so  swollen  and  pressed  against  (mk 
another  that  thdr  outlines  cannot  be  distinctly  discerned.  The 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  is  extremely  granubr  and  somewhat  opaque^ 
so  that  Ihe  nucleus  is  frequently  partially  obscured,  or  even  lost  tight 
nf.  The  cloudy  swelling  is  more  or  less  marked  in  the  ccU«  of 
the  whole  of  the  lobule,  but  is  most  characteristic  in  the  aiuatioiM 
mentioned.  In  the  later  stages  both  protoplasm  and  Dudei  of  cIk 
liver  cells  appear  to  undergo  complete  disorganisation,  until  in  ifae 
intermediate  Kone  of  each  lobule  only  a  mass  of  granular  i^Ms 
may  be  seen.  This  mass  takes  on  tlic  pink  staining  socne<«1uU 
distinctly,  unless  it  has  undergone  marked  degeneration  bcfone  the 
death  of  the  patient,  in  which  case  tt  lakes  on  a  more  yellow  slain 
(with  picro-carminc),  as  do  all  necrosed  tissues  (it  is  bDc-stained 
when  seen  en  masse  with  the  naked  eye).  This  condition  appous 
to  be  similar  to  that  met  with  in  some  cases  of  dysenlcr)',  where  tbe 
formation  of  abscesses  in  the  liver  is  commencing. 
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Abscesses  of  the  Liver. 


193.  (i.)  Tropical  Abscess, — This  is  a  form  of  suppuration  of  the 
liver  met  with  in  hot  climates,  sometimes  associated  with  antecedent 
dysenteric  disease  of  the  bowel,  but  frequently  occurring  without  any 
assignable  cause.  It  may  occur  as  a  single  abscess  (or  at  most  two 
or  three),  deeply  situated  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  walls 
are  ragged,  and  shreds  of  liver  tissue  are  found  hanging  into  the 
cavity.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  membrane,  or  even  of  a  condensation 
of  the  surrounding  tissues.  On  examination  of  the  contents  they 
are  found  to  consist  of  a  creamy,  pus-like  material,  tinged  pink 
by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood:  this  material  has 
a  peculiar  characteristic  sickly  odour,  but  is  not  putrid. 

(  X  300). — On  examination  of  the  fluid  in  a  neutral  solution  (^  per 
cent  salt,  §  34,  5)  numerous  pus  corpuscles  are  found,  which  are 
cleared  up  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  and  several 
nuclei  are  made  evident ;  mixed  with  the  corpuscles  is  a  quantity  of 
diMs^  consisting  of  liver  cells  in  various  stages  of  disintegration, 
delicate  shreds  of  connective  tissue,  and  very  frequently  numerous 
red  blood  corpuscles.  Around  the  abscess  there  is  no  sign  of 
inflammation.  It  appears  as  though  the  liver  tissue  is  simply  com- 
pletely broken  down  around  one  focus,  with  little  or  no  hypersemic 
or  surrounding  inflammatory  changes. 

(2.)  Pyamic  Abscess, — This  form  of  abscess  is  comparatively  rare  in 
the  liver,  unless  there  is  some  source  of  putrefactive  infection  in  the 
tract  from  which  the  portal  blood  comes — such  as  a  putrid  ulcer  of  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal,  or  septic  disease  of 
the  pelvic  organs,  uterus,  rectum,  &c. ;  it  may  be  caused  by  phlebitis, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  portal  vein.    In  all  these  con- 
ditions there  is  absorption  of  some  septic  material  from  the  primary 
infecting  source  by  the  portal  vein.      It  is  said  that  in  injuries  to 
the  cranial  bones,  where  there  is  suppuration  extending  to  the  open 
veins  of  the  diploe,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  pyaemic 
abscess,  but  this  has  been  denied  by  several  authors,  who   have 
examined  numerous  cases  of  this  form  of  disease  and  of  injury  of 
ibe  cranial  bones. 
Such  abscesses  are  usually  small  and  multiple,  and  are  more  or 
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less  wedge-shaped.  They  appear  to  be  limited  to  cert 
of  the  ponal  vein,  and  are  found  especially  near  the  surface  of  the 
organ.  On  opening  into  one  a  quantity  of  very  foul  smelling,  adim- 
grey  or  greenish  pus  is  evacuated  ;  (his  is  found  to  be  nude  np  of 
ordinary  pus  corpuscles  and  shreds  of  tissue  in  the  last  stages  of 
disintegration.  The  walls  of  the  abscesses  arc  sloughy  and  nggnJ 
looking,  and  are  sodden  and  infiltrated  with  serum  and  pus :  stinound. 
ing  this  sloughy  and  sodden  zone  is  an  area  or  zone  which  appcan 
to  be  highly  injected  and  vascular. 

These  abscesses  are  probably  the  result  of  septic  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  in  which 
septic  thrombi  are  frequently  found.  Harden  a  piece  of  the  liver 
near  the  abscess  with  a  part  of  the  wall  (§  56),  and  stain  and  moooi 
(SS  98,  106.  and  155  a). 

( X  50). — Around  the  vessels  in  this  position  there  are  aumenwi 
leucocytes  stained  pink  with  picro-carmine. 

(  M  450). — In  the  section  stained  in  methylanilinc  riolct  look 
for  micrococci,  which,  when  present,  are  seen  as  violet  stained 
granular  masses,  in  some  cases  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the 
"  clol  "  in  the  vessel.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  septic  tbromba 
the  liver  cells  are  usually  granular,  or  it  may  be  completely  brakea 
down  ;  the  nuclei  arc  also  losi.  as  they  now  take  on  the  Aaxtx  voy 
feebly.  In  the  portal  spaces  the  appearances  are  similar  to  thoie 
already  dcscril>cd  as  occurring  in  acute  fevers  (%  103,  p.  195,  and 
S  192),  in  fact,  the  whole  condition  resembles  very  closely  thoK 
described  under  the  heading  of  typhoid  lesion.  In  )x>lh  of  the 
above  abscesses,  whether  in  ihe  single  or  in  tlie  multiple  fonti, 
it  is  to  t>e  noted  that  the  walls  arc  sloughy  and  that  there 
are  ragged  shreds  of  tissue  projecting  into  the  abscess  cavity. 
This  is  an  important  diagnostic  feature,  for  in  the  next  fona  of 
abscess  it  will  be  found  that  the  walls  are  usually  smooth  and  wefl 
defined. 

(3)  Suppuration  in  Hydatid  Cyst  oj  tht  Liver. — Where  so  ppuntj'oo 
Ukcs  place  in  a  hydatid  cyst  as  a  result  of  direct  violence,  or  fnxn 
any  other  cause,  the  hydatid  membrane  becomes  swollen,  and  may 
l)e  entirely  broken  down  and  evacuated,  but  even  then  the  blse 
fibrous  capsule  formed  by  the  condensed  tissue  of  the  oigao  rcmaiit* 
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for  a  considerable  time,  and  bounds  the  cavity  as  a  smooth,  well- 
marked  wall ;  booklets  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  discharge  by 
which  this  condition  may  be  distinguished  from  either  of  the  above 
forms  of  abscess. 


Cysts  of  the  Liver. 

194.  (i.)  Hydatid  cyst,  usually  found  as  a  single  cyst,  though 
there  may  be  several,  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. — (See  Hydatid 
Cysts  under  **  Parasites.") 

(2.)  Simple  serous  cysts.  As  a  rule,  single ;  probably  due  to  the 
distension  of  a  bile  duct,  often  brought  about  by  obstruction  from 
pressure  of  a  cancer  or  some  similar  growth ;  as  from  all  collections 
of  bile  in  the  liver,  the  bile  salts,  acids,  and  colouring  matter  are 
gradually  absorbed,  and  a  clear  fluid  is  left. 

(3.)  Similar  cysts  formed  by  the  distension  of  bile  ducts  resulting 
from  tubercular  growths,  softening  and  ulceration  in  their  walls. 
These  have  a  caseous  and  somewhat  ragged  lining,  and  contain 
a  clear  watery  fluid. 

(4.)  True  cystic  disease  of  the  liver,  associated  with  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  kidney.  The  cysts  vary  in  size  from  microscopic 
spaces  to  cavities  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  walls  are  thin,  smooth, 
and  fibrous,  and  within  the  cavity  a  clear  watery  or  serous  fluid  is 
collected.  The  mode  of  origin  of  these  cysts  is  somewhat  doubtful ; 
some  hold  that  they  are  formed  by  vacuolation  of  the  liver  cells, 
whilst  others  maintain  that  they  are  dilated  bile  ducts,  the  dilatation 
being  caused  by  constriction  of  the  ducts  at  certain  points  by  a 
growth  of  fibrous  and  non-striped  muscular  tissues. 

(5.)  A  form  of  cyst  said  to  be  due  to  post  mortem  decomposition, 
occurs  especially  in  hot  weather  (putrefactive  emphysema).  The 
liver  tissue  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  cavernous  tissue  by  the 
rapid  formation,  in  its  substance,  of  putrefactive  gases. — (Moxon, 
Goodhart). 

Tumours  of  the  Liver — Angioma. 

195.  Angioma  is  not  very  frequently  met  with  in  the  human 
subject,  but  in  the  liver  of  the  cat  it  is  of  common  occurrence. 
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When  present  it  is  usually  found  near  the  surface,  and  may  be  »eoi 
shining  through  the  capsule  as  a  purple  or  dark  daret  coloured 
patch.  The  patch  may  be  single,  and  about  a  third  oT  an  inch  tn 
diameter  ;  or  the  growth  may  be  multiple.  At  the  site  of  the  tumow 
there  is  a  slight  depression,  in  which  there  is  a  mass  which  has  tiM 
appearance  of  an  extravasation  of  blood  sharjtly  defined  from  the 
surrounding  tissues,  though  it  can  be  partially  injected  from  any  ti 
the  vessels  of  the  liver.      On  making  a  section,  after  I 


Fig.  50. — Dmwing  from 
liver.    Stained  with  piam 
i.a.  I-'ilirm»  capsule  nuukjng  olT  the  uieioma  pceiiy  ihaijily  fiom 

the  nonnal  liver  nibilance,  /. 
f.U   Kibroiu  ttabcculB:  running  fiom  the  capsule  intu  Ihe  HiUtaoec 
of  ibe  lumour.  rotming  ipacc*   (<-.j.)  iine<1  with  (bilcna) 
nucleilnl   cells,  anil  containing,  appoicnlly,  nolhlD£  but 
blootl— ct)loureil  niiil  culuurleu — cotpuiclei 

piece  of  Ihe  liver  (g  69)  in  which  there  is  an  angioma,  the  tumour 
seen  to  be  round  or  wedge-shaped  ;  it  is  sharply  marked  tM  from 
liver  tissue,   at  first  sight  appearing  little  more  than  a 
coagulated  blood.     Stain  (g  98.) 

(  X  50).— Around  the  tumour,  and  circumscribing  it  sharply, 
already  seen,  is  a  fibrous  capsule,  in  which  arc  numerous 
Running    in    from    this  are   bands   or  Irabcculie  of  similar 

jue  stained  pink,  in  which  ate  deeply  sLtined  nuclei.    The 
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form  a  nctworit,  the  spaces  or  meshes  of  which  communicate  with 
Qoe  another.  In  these  spaces,  undeT  this  power,  a  granular  greenish 
mass  (red  blood  cajisules)  is  seen,  with  here  and  there  a  small  pink 
dot  (a  leucocyte).     This  blood  fills  the  cavernous  structure. 

(  X  300).— The  delicate  pink  fibrous  capsule  and  trabecule  are  seen ; 
Ji  large  number  of  more  deeply  stained  nuclei — of  young  c 


Ftr,.si.— Dnwi  „ 
liref .    Stiuiie<t  wilh  picro-cs 
/.t.     Fibrous  tnbeiiilx 


Xoclei  of  liver  cells  bclwcem  onuses  (n.)  connective  tissue 

Endothelial  cells  lining  the  sinuses,  ami  in  contact  wilh 
L,g^.  The  coloated  mid  (n/.i.c),  the  colourless  blooil  coijiusdcs. 
I::!/'.    Uvet  cells  at  mat^in  of  the  lumour. 

—lie  amongst  or  on  the  fibres.  In  sotne  of  the  trabecule 
a  few  atrophied  liver  cells  may  be  seen  apparently  enclosed  and 
cotnpmsed  between  the  bands  of  fibroid  tissue  ;  but  in  most  of  the 
baruls  there  are  no  such  cells.  Ikying  on  the  bands  of  fibrous  tissue, 
and  evidently  lining  the  cavernous  spaces,  are  flattened  endothelial 
cella,  which,  seen  in  section,  are  spindle-shaped  ;  each  cell  contains 
one   or   more   rounded   nuclei.      These  cells  have  very   much  I 
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appearance  of  the  endothelial  cells  which  form  the  smooth  ^nia^ 
surface  of  1)1  ood- vessels.  Lying  in  the  cavities  are  ihc  coloured 
blood  corpuscles  stained  sage  green,  whilst  here  and  thete  may  be 
seen  a  pink-stained  cell,  which  will  at  once  be  recognised  as  a 
colourless  blood  corpuscle.  These  tumours  appear  to  be  foTmcd  by 
the  dilatation  of  capillary  vessels  and  atrophy  of  the  intervenitq 
liver  cells.  The  wails  of  the  vessels  become  thickened,  but  in  tone 
places  they  give  way,  and  additional  intercommunications  arc  formed 
It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  a  similar  (but  ver^-  advanced)  condition  lo 
that  described  in  "  nutmeg  liver"  (g  182). 

Other  Tumours  ok  the  Livuk. 

196.  Tumours  of  the  liver  are  similar  Jn  their  structure  to  those 
found  in  other  parts  or  organs  of  the  body ;  here  tt  wiD  be 
necessary  only  to  state  what  tumours  may  occur  in  this  organ,  and  to 
give  a  few  of  their  naked  eye  characteristics. 

Of  the  (irimary  forms,  malignant  adenoma  was  first  descnbed  by 
Greenfield,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  primary  cancera  irf 
the  liver  have  their  origin  in  this  form,  which  appears  to  be  devetopcd 
primarily  in  connection  with  the  bile  ducts. 

Malignant  pigmented  tumours  of  the  liver  are  inrarisUy  suto- 
maious. 

Cancers,  secondary  to  primary  tumours  of  the  breast,  uterus,  or 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  they  may  be 
either  diffused  or  nodular.  In  the  diffused  form  the  li»'eT  i»  uMtally 
much  enlarged,  and  markedly  bile  stained.  Thn>ughout  the  organ 
there  is  a  peculiar  veining  or  mottling,  caused  by  the  presence  of 
bands  of  glue-like  material,  ver)-  like  the  bands  of  young  fibeoos 
tissue  seen  in  certain  forms  of  cirrhosis,  more  es|>edally  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  in  some  cases  even  under  the  microscope.  On  more  cxrcftil 
examination,  however,  these  bands  arc  found  lo  have  a  more  ut  leu 
characteristic  carcinomatous  structure.  Of  the  nodular  forms,  ibc 
harder  masses,  sharply  dcfmed  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  rounded 
but  umbilUaltd  in  the  centre,  pink  at  the  periphery,  and  yeDower 
and  fatty  looking  towards  the  centre,  with,  in  some  cases,  fioty 
looking  patches,  and   but   few  hxmorrhagic  points,  are  \ 
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cancerous.  In  some  cases  firm  nodular  sarcomatous  masses  are  met 
with.  These,  however,  are  rare,  and  may  usually  be  recognised  by 
the  presence  of  a  larger  number  of  minute  haemorrhages. 

The  softer  nodules  occurring  in  the  liver  may  be  either  cancerous 
or  sarcomatous,  the  latter  comparatively  rarely  in  adults.  The  liver 
is  enlarged  in  both  cases.  They  are  both  of  rapid  growth,  and  are 
sharply  circumscribed ;  they  project  from  the  free  or  from  a  cut 
surface,  are  pink  in  colour,  and  frequently  are  somewhat  translucent. 
The  points  of  difference  are,  that  in  the  sarcoma,  haemorrhages 
into  the  tissues  of  the  tumour  occur  more  frequently,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  red,  brown,  or  yellow  patches,  according  to  the 
date  of  the  haemorrhage,  are  scattered  throughout  the  substance 
of  the  tumour,  and  that  there  is  no  umbilication,  while  in  the 
cancer  this  is  almost  invariably  present. 

Beyond  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  these  general  characters, 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible  to  collect  with  the  naked  eye  any  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  one  to  state  with  certainty  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  tumour,  and  a  careful  histological  examination  (for  the  method 
of  conducting  which,  see  section  on  Tumours)  should  always  be 
made. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE  HEART. 

Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Wall  of  the  Normal 

Heart. 

197.  If  a  section  be  made  through  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle^ 
and  a  thin  layer  of  the  tissue,  embracing  both  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces,  be  prepared  for  microscopic  examination,  the  following 
appearances  may  be  made  out  with  the  low  power  ( x  50).  The 
epicardium,  or  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium,  is  seen  as  a  mass  of 
pink  tissue  (if  the  section  has  been  treated  with  carmine  or  picro- 
carmine),  much  more  dense  at  its  outer  surface  than  near  the 
muscular  tissue,  where  we  see  an  open  connective  tissue  network, 
with  small  pink  nuclei  scattered  throughout  its  substance.  Bounding 
the  muscular  tissue  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  the  cells  of  which 
are  usually  infiltrated  with  fat.  This  layer  of  adipose  tissue,  almost 
invariably  present,  varies  considerably  in  thickness,  sometimes  being 
exceedingly  thin.  In  the  more  open  parts  of  the  pericardium,  the 
open  mouths  of  vessels  are  readily  seen,  and,  by  special  prepara- 
tion, the  presence  of  numerous  nerves  and  IjTnphatics  may  be 
demonstrated.  Beneath  the  pericardium  are  numerous  bundles  of 
yellowish- brown  muscular  tissue;  in  these  bundles  pink-stained 
nuclei  are  seen  between  the  muscular  fibres.  Bands  of  pink 
connective  tissue  run  between  the  larger  bundles  of  muscular 
fibre,  and  form  a  kind  of  supporting  framework  for  the  muscular 
tissue.  The  muscular  bundles  are  seen  in  both  longitudinal  and 
transverse  section.  When  the  former,  they  appear  as  a  reticu- 
lated mass  of  fibres,  in  some  cases  with  meshes  of  considerab 
size. 

On  the  endocardial  surface  are  small  elevations  or  irregularities — 
sections  of  the  musculi  papillares.     The  endocardium  itself,  under 
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power,  appears  to  consist  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
ilh  here  a.nd  there  throughout  its  substance  a  few  small  bundles  of 
luscular  tissue. 

( X  400). — The  epicardium  consists  of  ordinary  connective  tissue, 
ith  bands  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  in  the  condensed  part  near  the 
irface.  Covering  this  is  a  single  layer  of  flattened  nucleated 
idothelial  cells,  which,  seen  in  section,  appear  to  be  spindle-shaped; 
id  beneath,  as  already  seen  under  the  low  power,  is  a  quantity  of 
and  more  vascular  connective  tissue,  beneath  which  again  are 
"signet  ring"-like  fat  cells,  the  nucleus  in  the  angle  of  the  cell 
%  supposed  to  represent  the  seal. 
The  muscle  elements  of  the  heart  resemble  those  of  ordinary 
ped  or  voluntary  muscle,  in  that  they  are  striated  both  longitu- 
lally  and  transversely.  Each  fibre  is  composed  of  a  series  of  muscle 
ments,  each  of  which,  in  turn,  is  made  up  of  the  following: — (t.i 
nucleus  containing  an  intranuclear  plexus ;  (2.)  a  thin  film  of  what 
ually  appears  to  be  more  or  less  granular  protoplasm,  the  two 
jether  forming  the  muscle  corpuscle  of  Max  Schultze,  which  is 
iced  in  the  centre  of  (3.)  a  mass  of  striated,  contractile,  formed 
iterial,  or  the  functionally  active  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
art.  This  formed  material  (on  treating  as  in  §  41,  4,  or  5)  is 
>ken  up  into  a  series  of  fragments  or  muscle  elements,  more  or 
■  cylindrical  in  form,  each  having  for  its  central  point  a  muscle 
tpuscle.  The  extremities  of  the  muscle  element  are  serrated,  and 
many  cases  at  least  one  of  its  ends  is  bifurcated,  each  branch 
liing  the  serrated  end  of  another,  or  part  of  another,  element. 
ben  a  number  of  these  branching  cylindrical  muscle  elements  arc 
■mined  in  situ,  it  is  seen  that  they  make  up  the  peculiar  reticulated 
IBS  of  fibres  above  referred  to,  and  on  examining  transverse 
Aions  the  different  fibres  are  seen  to  be  of  different  diameters.  In 
e  case  the  section  of  a  whole  fibre  is  seen,  in  another  the  section 
one  of  the  branches  only.  Nuclei  occupying  the  centres  of  the 
res  are  seen  in  transverse  as  well  as  in  longitudinal  sections,  but 
\j  when  the  plane  of  section  happens  to  pass  through  the  muscle 
rpuscle.  If  it  passes  through  one  of  the  branches  only,  or  through 
e  end  of  the  dement,  the  nucleus  cannot  be  seen  through  the  mass 
formed  material.     At  the  poles  of  these  nuclei  (especially  when  the 
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heart  is  from  a  subject  somewhat  advanced  in  years)  are  small 
accumulations  of  golden  yellow  or  brown  pigment. 

Around  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  heart  there  is  no  sarcolemma, 
and  the  highly  vascular  connective  tissue  which  lies  in  the  interstices 
of  the  muscular  network  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  muscle 
elements. 

The  connective  tissue  has  a  rich  vascular  supply,  and  is  com- 
pletely honeycombed  by  lymph  spaces  and  lymphatic  vessels.  The 
nuclei  of  these  various  tissues  are  readily  seen  in  stained  sections. 
(§§  100  or  103.) 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  endocardium  is  a  single  layer  of 
flattened  nucleated  or  endothelial  cells.  In  the  human  heart  this 
layer  is  seldom  seen,  as  the  organ  is  usually  not  removed  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  by  which  time  the  endothelial  cells 
have  disappeared.  Beneath  this  layer  is  a  network  of  flattened 
branched  cells  lying  on  a  stratum  of  elastic  tissue,  and  from  it 
trabeculae  run  to  join  the  connective  tissue  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  whilst  in  its  substance  are  to  be  found  muscular  bands  which, 
though  small,  are  in  all  other  respects  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
myocardium. 

Cloudy  Swelling. 

198.  Cloudy  swelling  of  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  heart  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  myocardium 
maintained  for  a  short  time,  or,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  precursor  of  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  muscular  tissue. 
It  frequently  occurs  during  the  course  of  certain  specific  or  organic 
fevers,  where  the  temperature  is  very  high,  as  in  typhoid  fever, 
scarlatina,  septicaemia,  and  similar  conditions.  In  one  case  a  severe 
burn,  causing  death  in  six  hours,  is  recorded  by  Weber  as  having 
induced  this  condition  in  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  heart  and  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  this 
condition  must  be  looked  for. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — A  heart  so  affiected  loses  much  of  its 
firmness  and  toughness.  Its  muscular  wall  is  softened,  and  in  some 
cases  even  friable,  and  may  be  broken  down  by  squeezing  between 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  thumb.      The  tissue  is  of  a  dirty  grey 
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colour,  in  place  of  the  usual  purple  red,  and  appears  as  though  it 
had  been  slightly  boiled. — (Perls.)  A  fresh  section  of  the  muscle 
presents  the  same  grey  colour,  and  has  a  peculiar  translucent  appear- 
ance Harden  a  piece  of  the  muscular  tissue,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  square,  from  the  wait  of  the  left  ventricle  (§  59),  examine 
one  section  unstained  (g  34),  and  stain  others  ($§  98,  103,  and  110). 

(  X  50). — In  longitudinal  section  the  spaces  between  the  individual 
fibres  of  the  network  are  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  normal  heart. 
This  is  especially  the  case  near  the  endocardial  surface.  Even  under 
this  power  the  fibres  look  slightly  opaque.  Find  a  thin  part  of  the 
section  and  centre  it. 


Flc.  52. — Muscle  fibres  of  the  heart  in  a  state  of  cloudv  swelling. 
Stained  witb    picro-cannine,  and   mounted   in    Farranl's  solution. 

€j.  Part  of  fibre  in  a  condition  of  advanced  cloudy  swellii^ ; 


( X  400). — In  the  unstained  specimen  the  fibres  are  somewhat 
opaque.  The  transverse  slriation,  which  in  the  normal  fibre  is  so 
distinctly  marked,  is  lost,  or  obscured,  and  in  place  of  it  there  is  a 
gtanulahty  of  the  whole  of  the  formed  or  striated  material  of  the 
muscle  element.  The  granules  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  striated  muscle  is  described  as  seen  through  a  thin 
layer  of  dust  or  a  sheet  of  ground  glass.  In  such  cases  the  nucleus 
is  obscured  and  sometimes  cannot  be  distinguished  at  all. 

If  instead  of  the  neutral  solution  a  drop  of  water  be  added  to  a  few 
(rf'the  fibres  spread  out  on  a  slide,  the  granular  cells  break  down,  and 
the  nncleus  becomes  distinctly  visible.     Again,  if  a  drop  of  acetic 
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acid  is  run  under  the  cover  glass  from  the  edge,  the  granular  appear- 
ance fades  away,  and  an  almost  normal  looking  fibre  remains.^ 

Ether,  chloroform,  or  strong  alkalies  run  under  the  cover  glass  in 
the  same  manner  leave  the  cloudiness  unaffected. 

Examining  the  osmic  acid  stained  specimen,  nothing  is  found 
which  cannot  be  observed  by  the  above  methods,  as  with  this 
reagent  there  is  no  blackening  of  the  fine  granules ;  from  this  fact 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  not  yet  of  a  fatty  nature. 

Picro-carmine  and  logwood  do  not  stain  the  muscle  elements 
deeply ;  but  they  are  useful  for  bringing  into  prominence  the  nuclei  of 
the  interstitial  tissue  and  of  the  muscle  corpuscles.  The  nuclei  of 
the  connective  tissue  are  frequently  more  numerous  and  more  deeply 
stained  than  in  the  normal  heart,  especially  where  the  condition 
arises  during  the  course  of  an  early  inflammatory  process.  These 
nuclei  are  then  seen  as  deeply  stained  bodies  lying  between  the 
bands  of  muscular  fibres,  arranged  most  frequently  along  each  side 
of  the  small  blood-vessels. 

This  cloudiness  of  the  fibre  is  not  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  wall  of  the  heart,  but  is  much  more  advanced  in  some  places 
(usually  near  the  endocardial  surface)  than  in  others.  This  is 
specially  the  case  where  the  cloudy  swelling  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  precursor  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Fatty  Infiltration  of  the  Heart. 

199.  Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart,  or  Adipose  Heart,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  heart.  In  fatty  infiltration  there  is  at  first  simply  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  epicardial  fat  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  (§  197).  Subsequently,  the  fat  extends  from  the  epicardial 
surface  into  the  muscular  wall  of  the  organ  between  the  various 
bands  of  fibres.  -Although  the  two  processes  of  fatty  infiltration  and 
fatty  degeneration  are  frequently  associated  (as  in  cases  where  the 

*  If  a  heart  in  which  there  is  cloudy  swelling  (especially  in  the  early  stages)  be 
kept  in  alcohol  for  some  time,  the  cloudiness  may  disappear,  or  nearly  so.  The 
alcohol  appears  to  abstract  water  from  the  tissues,  or  otherwise  so  to  change  the 
protoplasm  as  to  restore  the  refractive  indices  of  the  various  elements  to  the  normal. 
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pressure  of  the  invading  adipose  tissue  on  the  muscular  fibres  causes 
their  d^eneralion),  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  two  conditions 
Kpiarately. 

The  adipose  heart,  as  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  appears  to  be  larger 
than  nonnal,  the  increase  in  size  being  due  mainly  to  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  subperic^rdial  fat :  there  is  usually  some  flabbiness  of 
the  muscular  tissue,  more  especially  near  the  outer  surface.  Small 
yellow  streaks  run  down  in  the  somewhat  pale  muscular  tissue,  evi- 
dently merely  continuations  of  the  adipose  tissue  from  the  subperi- 
canlial  layer.  Unless  there  is  also  advanced  fatty  degeneration,  the 
Aabbiness  does  not  extend  beyond  ihe  gross  lines  of  fatty  tissue. 


1  of  adijxiac  e|iicarJiuiii.     Slained  wiih   i 


■K  [issue  helween  muscular  tissue 
It  Ihc  turficc  ofthe  hearl. 

Harxlen  (%  59),  cut  {%  82  et  stg.),  and  stain  (^  98  and  110). 

(  X  50). — The  epicardial  tissue  is  completely  infiltrated  with  fat 
globules,  which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  connective  tissue  cells 
have  become  filled  and  distended  with  fat,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  fat  cells  in  ordinary  adipose  tissue ;   the  highly  refraciile 
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globules  have  a  double  outline,  and  are  stained  bbck  with  osmic 
acid.  The  nucleus  is  situated  at  one  angle  of  the  cell,  and  is  stained 
pink  or  olive  green,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  laige  cells  extend 
in  rows  for  some  distance  between  the  muscular  fibres,  but  arc 
entirely  outside  them ;  the  condition  ts  in  fan  one  of  fatt}'  infil. 
tration  of  the  connective  tissue  framework  of  the  heart,  and  not 
of  the  muscle  substance  pro|)er.  In  vct>'  marked  cases  this  fait>' 
infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  may  extend  as  far  as  the 
endocardial  surface,  when,  however,  it  is  im-ariably  assocbttd  with 
true  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibres. 


^'^^^^ 


•.c.  I.i[^e  fat  colls  l<clWL-L'n  ibc  muscle  (il>res. 

■V  -:,  ■■■.'.  MiiM-lthliri: — sligh:  fat:)- <let;i;ni'niil»n. 

r.     Siiu;i  M-^*t-l  lillcl  »ilh  14...-1. 

(  V  400K  The  ctlls  of  the  adipose  tissue  are  closely  packa^ 
li'j;ctlHr,  and  the  following:  parts  may  be  obsencd  in  each.  T^^ 
lirnti'pbMu  *if  the  cell  fonns  a  mere  film,  except  at  one  poi  ^ 
iT  .m}:U'.  Kh<.Tt-  iluTc  is  usu.illy  a  irian^zular  mass  of  protoplai^^ 
Ci'nt.iiiiinj;  a  nucUus.  which,  when  stained,  stands  out  v-eiy  distinct  — 
SiirniumUii  by  the  thin  wall  of  protoplasm  is  a  large,  stro 
refr.u'lilc  ,L:U>bu1e  with  a  iloublc  outline,  dear  in  the  centre,  \ 
with  a  dnrk  rin.:  at  the  niat^in.  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  p 
lh.it  is  fix-usscil.     ^\ith  picro-carmine  the  globule  remains  unstaim 
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but  with  osmic  acid  it  is  stained  black.  Between  the  muscle  fibres 
they  have  exactly  the  same  appearance ;  in  no  way  do  they  affect  the 
fibre  itself,  except  by  actual  mechanical  pressure.  As  before  stated, 
this  condition  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  fatty  degenera- 
tion, which  is  an  affection  of  the  muscle  substance  proper. 

Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Muscle  Wall  of  the  Heart. 

200.  Fatty  degeneration  occurs  in  patients  who  have  succumbed  to 
various  exhausting  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  anaemia,  leucocythemia, 
Addison's  disease,  and  disease  generally  in  which  there  is  a  de- 
teriorated condition  of  the  blood.  It  occurs  also  as  a  sequel  to 
scarlatina  and  diseases  of  that  type,  and  to  various  septic  conditions. 
Lastly,  it  is  met  with  in  patients  who  have  died  from  phosphorus  or 
arsenic  poisoning,  or  in  a  minor  degree  from  alcohol,  antimony, 
and  sulphuric  ether  poisoning  (§  177).  In  some  few  cases,  fatty 
degeneration  appears  to  be  due  to  the  partial  occlusion  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  affected  with  endarteritis  deformans,  which  has 
extended  from  the  aorta,  or  to  some  other  obstructive  lesion.  It 
also  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  endocarditis  and  pericarditis. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  heart  has  a  characteristic  appearance.  It  is 
somewhat  dilated ;  on  section  it  is  pale  and  smooth,  especially  near 
the  endocardial  surface,  which  is  considerably  paler  than  normal. 
As  a  rule,  this  pallor  is  not  equally  diffused  over  the  whole  surface, 
but  appears  in  patches,  especially  in  the  musculi  papillares  and  the 
columnse  camse. 

On  examining  one  of  the  musculi  papillares,  taking  it  as  a  typical 
specimen  of  an  affected  part,  it  is  found  that  there  are  numerous 
small  cream-coloured  areas,  which  stand  out  distinctly  from  the 
reddish  brown  background.  This  has  been  very  aptly  compared  to 
a  "thrush's  breast,"  and  also  to  "faded  leaves."  In  very  advanced 
cases  the  cream-coloured  patches  have  spread  so  far  as  to  meet  one 
another,  in  which  case  the  "thrush's  breast"  simile  does  not  hold 
good.  Where  this  form  of  degeneration  is  due  to  phosphorus  or  arsenic 
poisoning,  or  to  scarlet  fever,  or  leucocythemia,  small  haemorrhages  are 
frequently  seen  immediately  beneath  the  epicardiuni.  The  muscular 
tissue  is  flabby,  and  slightly,  or  in  some  cases  very,  friable,  so  much 
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SO,  that  the  thumb  and  fingers  may  be  easily  pushed  through  the 
muscular  wall. 

Harden  (§  59),  stain,  and  mount  (§§  34,  98,  103,  104,  and  110). 

( X  50). — Very  little  is  to  be  discerned  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
muscle  fibres  appear  in  some  cases  to  have  become  slightly 
enlarged.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  fatty  degeneration 
follows  upon  an  inflammatory  condition  ;  but  in  the  pure  degenera- 
tion, such  as  that  brought  about  by  metallic  poisoning,  the  fibres  are 
seldom  increased  in  size.    The  enlargement  of  the  fibres  cannot  be 


F'iG.  55. — Muscle  fibres  of  the  heart.     Falty  d^^eneiation 

Mounted  unstained  in  Farianl's  solution.     ( x  300.) 
f.     Muscle  tilH'e  in  which  there  is  slight  dimming  of  the  tians- 

f.<.  Small  fetlyEranulesandelobulesalong  the  lines  of  longitu- 
dinal slrialion.  especially  around  the  nuclei  and  near 
ihe  centres  of  the  cells. 

definitely  determined,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  as  the  fibres 
increase  in  size  the  spaces  between  them  become  somewhat  narrower, 
and  the  contained  tissue  elements  more  crowded  together. 

(  X  300  or  4oo).^The  nuclei  between  the  muscle  fibres  are  usually 
increased  in  number  and  distinctness.  The  transverse  striation  of 
the  fibres  has,  to  a  great  extent,  disappeared ;  in  some  not  a  trace 
of  it  is  left,  whilst  in  those  in  which  the  change  is  not  so  far 
advanced  the  striation  is  seen  only  at  the  mai^ins.  In  such  cases 
where  the  centre  of  the  muscle  element  of  the  fibre  is  most  affected, 
the  transverse  striation  is  replaced  by  a  number  of  small  round  granules, 
or  in  some  cases  small  globules,  which  never,  however,  reach  even  a 
medium  size.  These  granules  and  minute  globules  first  make  their 
appearance  at  the  poles  of  the  muscle  corpuscles  (the  oval  mass  of 
protoplasm  with  its  nucleus  in  the  centre).     From  these  points  the 
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process  gradually  extends  through  the  length  of  the  fibre,  until, 
o'entually,  the  whole  of  it  is  involved.  The  fibre  then  appears  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  rows  of  small  round  granules  and  globules, 
each  row  corresponding  roore  or  less  to  one  of  the  fibrillin  of  which 
the  fibre  is  made  up,  so  that  at  this  stage  the  fibre,  though  perfectly 
veil  defined,  has  lost  its  transverse  striation,  and  appears  to  be 
built  up  of  rows  of  small,  highly  refractile  bodies  (like  so  many 
strings  of  beads).  This  condition  resembles  cloudy  swelling  in  many 
respects,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  following  features : 
the  granules  and  globules  are  larger,  and,  in  the  section  stained  with 
osmic  acid,  are  black  or  brownish  black,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 


FK'-  56. — Muscle  Abies  of  a  heart  taken  from  a  case  of  a<lvanccd 
pernicious  aniemU.  Well  marked  fally  degeneialion.  Seclum 
stained  with  osmic  add.     Mounted  in  Fananis'  solution.     ( x  30a) 

a.  Fibre   in   which   there   is  advanced  fatty  degeneration.     Oil 

globules  much  larger  than  usual. 

b.  Healthy  part  (nucleus  well  seen). 
r.   Fatly  part  of  same  Rbrc. 

d.  Nucleus  of  muscle  corpuscle  in  a  comparatively  healthy  iiliie. 

granules  in  cloudy  swelling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fattily  degener- 
ated muscle  is  unaffected  by  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  run  under  the 
cover  glass  from  its  margin.  Treated  with  chloroform,  ether,  &c., 
the  fatty  material  is  dissolved,  whilst  the  granules  of  cloudy  swelling 
are  unaffected.  The  transverse  striatioti  in  this  condition  may  be 
almost  lost.  As  already  noticed,  the  fatty  degeneration  occurs  in 
localised  patches,  and  as  the  section  is  examined  under  the  high 
power,  the  same  fibres  may  be  fatty  in  parts,  whilst  in  other  parts  they 
are  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  healthy.  With  the  microscope 
these  areas  can  be  localised  much  more  accurately  than  with  the 
naked  eye. 
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Fatty  infiltration  is  frequently  associated  with  fatty  degeneration. 
In  fact,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  infiltration  when  extensive  may  so 
compress  the  muscular  fibres  that  their  nutrition  and  function  are 
very  seriously  interfered  with,  and  a  degenerative  change  in  their 
substance  is  brought  about. 

Pigmentary  Degeneration,  or  Brown  Atrophy  of  the  Heart. 

201.  This  condition  is  also  met  with  most  frequently  in  cases  of 
general  wasting  disease,  where  the  process  of  exhaustion  has  been 
long  continued.  Consequently  it  is  often  found  associated  with  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscle  in  such  conditions  as  phthisis,  or  more 
markedly  still  in  Addison's  disease.  The  pure  brown  atrophy  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  hearts  of  old  people ;  but  marked  pigmen- 
tation is  often  present  in  hypertrophied  hearts. 

The  naked  eye  appearances  vary  somewhat  in  different  cases. 
When  it  is  found  in  connection  with  atrophic  conditions,  the  heart  is 
dark  brown  in  colour  and  considerably  smaller,  the  walls  are  thinner, 
the  cavities  are  contracted,  the  coronary  arteries  are  tortuous,  and 
are  more  prominent  than  normal,  and  the  epicardium  is  frequently 
thrown  into  folds.  If  the  condition  is  unaccompanied  by  fatty 
degeneration,  the  muscle  may  be  firm  or  even  tough,  or  it  may 
be  "brittle;"  but  when  associated  with  that  condition,  it  is  friable 
and  soft,  in  which  case,  too,  there  are  paler  patches  scattered  in 
the  dark  brown  background.  Where  it  occurs  along  with  h5rper- 
trophy,  the  colour  is  not  so  dark,  the  tissue  is  firmer,  and  it  may 
be  that  few  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  atrophic  form  are 
present. 

Harden  (§  59),  mount  a  section  unstained  (§  152),  and  another 
stained  (§  98).  A  section  taken  from  a  heart  removed  from  a  patient 
affected  with  Addison's  disease  is  described  below. 

( X  50). — The  fibres  are  thinner  than  normal,  and  are  not  so 
closely  packed  as  in  the  healthy  heart.  They  are  considerably 
broken  up,  the  constituent  muscle  elements  or  muscle  cells,  with 
their  serrated  ends,  being  separated  by  intervals  more  or  less  marked 
in  different  places.  Near  the  centre  of  each  muscle  element  is  a 
dark  brown  spot ;  if  a  bundle  of  fibres  is  examined  in  transverse 
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section,  a  similar  dark  spot  can  be  distinguished  in  most  of  the  fibres, 
occup>'ing  the  centre  of  the  section  of  the  fibre. 

(  X  400). — Where  the  pigmentary  degeneration  is  unaccompanied 
by  fatty  degeneration,  the  transverse  striation  of  the  fibres  is  extremely 
well  marked.  TTie  end  of  the  segments,  into  which  the  fibres  are 
divided,  are  distinctly  serrated.  In  the  centre  of  the  segment  the 
largest  mass  of  pigment  is  observed  occupying  the  position  of  the 
muscle  corpuscle  around  which  it  is  collected,  especially  towards  the 
poles.     In  relation  to  this  it  will  be  remembered  that  even  in  the 


Fio.  57. — Brown  atrophy  of  the  heart.     Muscle  libres  broken  up 
into  ihort   legmeDU.     Mounted   unstained   in   Farranl's   solution. 

a.  Fibres  splitting  up  into  shoit 'detached  fragments. 

b.  Pvment  collected  around  the  nucleus. 

f.r.   Figmeal  KSttered  along  lines  of  longitudinal  sliiation. 

It  will  be  noted  thai  (h«  transverse  striation  is  very  distinctly 
uurked  in  (hii  condition. 

normal  heart  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  golden  brown  pigment 
ctdlected  at  each  pole  of  the  muscle  corpuscle.  So  far,  then,  there 
is  simply  an  exaggeration  of  a  nonnal  process.  Where  the  condition 
is  advanced,  as  in  the  section  now  under  observation,  the  pigment 
appears  in  elongated  patches,  following  more  or  less  regularly  the 
lines  of  longitudinal  striation.  These  patches  arc  not  confined 
to  any  part  of  the  muscle  element,  but  are  more  frequently  seen 
at  some  distarice  from  the  periphery  than  near  the  mai^ins.  The 
granules  of  which  the  patches  are  composed  vary,  slightly,  in  size, 
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but  alt,  alike,  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  colour,  when  seen  under 
a  high  power  and  by  a  strong  light.  In  a  transverse  section  of  one  of 
the  muscular  fibres  the  pigment  is  seen  as  a  golden  yellow  tnass, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  section  of  the  fibre,  whilst  the  smaller 
mosses  appear  as  minute  points  scattered  throughout  the  substance 
of  the  fibre.  In  the  picro-carmine  stained  specimen  the  nuclei  may, 
in  some  few  instances,  be  seen  as  pink  bodies ;  but  in  most  of  the 
fibres  the  accumulation  of  pigment  is  so  great  that  the  nucleus  is 
completely  obscured. 
The  pigment  is  some  altered  form  of  haemoglobin ;  but « 


— Muscle  filires  from  a 
mTocurdiUs.  Stained  wilh  picto-ci 
solution.    (X300.) 

a.  Fibres,  comparativeljj  healthy,  in  a  condition  of  cloudy  swelling. 

b.  Fibre  broken  down  into  an  almost  granular  mass.    These  fib^ 

are  slightly  but  irregularly  swollen. 

c.  Parts  of  ibe  fibres  as  yet  only  in  the  condition  of  cloudy  i 

iog.    These  are  placed  between  parts  which  ai 
advanced  stage  of  disintegration. 


there  is  any  accession  from  the  blood,  or  whether  there  is  simply  a 
concentration  of  that  which  already  existed  in  the  muscle,  Is  as  yet 
merely  a  ma  Iter  for  conjecture. 


Acute  Myocarditis. 

202.  Acute  myocarditis  may  occur  either  as  a  primary  or  secotu 
condition,  but  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  as  the  latter,  exte 
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ing  from  the  epicardial  or  endocardial  surface  into  the  substance 
of  the  muscle  proper,  or  along  the  course  of  the  connective  tissue 
framework  which  supports  the  muscular  structure.  The  presence 
of  acute  myocarditis  is  suggested  by  the  symptoms  during  life,  and 
after  death  by  the  racemose  reddening  of  the  endocardium,  the 
friability,  the  deepened  colour,  and  the  yellow  patches  on,  or  mottling 
of;  the  muscular  wall.  Harden  (§  59),  and  stain  (§§  98, 102,  and  110). 
In  very  acute  cases  (septic)  abscesses  similar  to  those  already 
described  are  found  in  the  ventricular  wall  (§  165). 

( X  50). — The  fibres  are  swollen  and  closely  packed  together.  If 
the  disease  has  been  very  acute,  small  areas  of  extremely  opaque 
bluish-grey  (or  pink)  material  are  scattered  throughout  the  yellow 
muscular  tissue;  between  the  individual  fibres,  or  around  the 
smaUer  vessels,  are  numerous  very  small  pink  points  (nuclei).  (In 
the  logwood-stained  section  these  come  out  even  more  distinctly 
as  blue  points.) 

( X  400). — The  bluish-grey  areas  are  composed  of  swollen  and  bulging 
fibres  which  have  lost  all  trace  of  striation ;  they  present  the  appearance 
of  broken  down,  glassy-looking  protoplasm  (the  result  of  the  so-called 
vitreous  degeneration),  having  in  some  parts  almost  angular  depres- 
sions and  bulgings ;  or  the  muscle  fibres  have  become  broken  down, 
and  there  is  simply  a  mass  of  more  or  less  granular  debris.  These 
are  the  fibres  in  which  the  degenerative  process  is  taking  place  most 
lapidly;  some  of  the  yellower-looking  fibres  appear  quite  normal, 
whilst  others  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  cloudy  swelling  (§  198).  The 
nudd  in  the  connective  tissue  spaces  are  considerably  increased  in 
number,  most  of  them  (leucocytes)  lying  around  the  vessels  from 
which  they  have  probably  emigrated.  Some  of  the  nuclei,  how- 
ever, are  those  of  the  connective  tissue  cells,  which  in  this  condition 
*re  more  highly  stimulated,  and  are  undergoing  rapid  proliferation. 
The  vessels  are  usually  somewhat  dilated.  In  the  section  stained 
'ith  osmic  acid  not  a  single  black  granule  can  be  distinguished, 
sJwwing  that,  as  yet,  fatty  degeneration  has  not  set  in.  If  the  con- 
dition is  not  so  acute,  and  the  patient  has  survived  rather  longer, 
the  black  reaction  with  the  osmic  acid  is  given  at  some  points  in 
the  mass  of  extremely  granular  debris. 
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Chronic  Mvocarihtis. 

203.  The  more  clironic  form  of  mvocarditis,  which  is  rn:hcr  an 
iiilcrsiitial  inflammation  than  a  true  inflammation  of  the  miiM'lL".  1:ki 
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and  hard,  and  can  not  be  broken  down  with  the  fingers  as  can  the 
muscle  of  a  normal  heart.  Running  through,  or  sometimes  almost 
replacing  the  muscle  fibre,  especially  near  the  apex,  are  grey  semi- 
translucent  or  opaque  fibrous  bands,  to  which  the  muscular  structure 
owes  its  finnness.  Under  the  microscope  the  principal  change 
observed  in  the  first  instance  is  probably  a  more  acute  process,  in 
which  there  is  proliferation  of  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue 
cells,  this  being  followed  by  the  development  from  the  new  tissue  of 
fibrous  bands,  often  of  considerable  thickness,  which  intersect  and 
compress  the  muscle  tissue  proper,  in  which  case  we  have  what 
is  known  as  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart  The  connection 
between  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  is  very  similar  to  that 
described  as  existing  between  acute  interstitial  hepatitis  and  common 
chronic  cirrhosis. 

( X  50). — In  the  early  stages,   lines  or  accumulations  of  deeply 
stained  bodies,  following  pretty  closely  the  lines  of  the  vessels,  are 
seen.    In  some  cases  these  nuclei  form  bands  almost  as  broad  as  the 
bands  of  muscular  tissue.    The  smaller  vessels  are  often  increased  in 
mj^  and  their  walls,  especially  the  adventitia,  undergo  consider- 
able thickening.     In  the  later  stages  this  cellular  tissue  has,  except 
immediately  around  the  blood  vessels,  given  place  to  well  developed 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  with  only  a  few  deeply  stained  nuclei  scattered 
here  and  there.     These  fibrous  masses  are  often  of  considerable  size, 
and  in  them  atrophied  patches  of  muscular  tissue,  sometimes  fatty, 
but  more  frequently  pigmented,  may  be  seen.     Usually  the  fibrous 
tissue  has  running  through  it  a  few  small  blood  vessels,  the  walls  of 
which  are  somewhat  imperfectly  developed. 

(  X  400). — ^The  muscle  fibres  may  be  perfectly  normal  in  appearance, 
but  between  them  the  deeply  stained  nuclei  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  dilated  blood-vessels,  with  their  thickened  walls,  are  also  well  seen, 
the  thickening  being  due,  chiefly,  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cells 
in  the  adventitia.  Where  the  condition  is  more  chronic,  or  where  the 
patient  (say  in  acute  rheumatism)  pulls  through  the  first  stages  of  the 
disease,  the  young  cells  become  organised  into  fibrous  tissue,  which 
stains  pink  with  picro-carmine,  and  in  which  are  seen  a  number  of 
sfnndle-shaped  connective  tissue  cells.  Where  this  stage  is  reached, 
the  musde  fibres  are  usually  undergoing  atrophy  and  sometimes  fatty 
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n  b  by  any  meuis  itiwiaUjr  ne 
with.  These  muditioM  ^Wf  ***  ^  <^°^  ^  malnutndoa  of  the 
Bins,  bnmgbt  about,  first,  bf  the  altered  conditioR  of  the  Uood 
which  has  mdiiced  ite  cdl  prafiferxtion,  and,  second,  bj- the  inechanMal 
pressure  of  the  newl;  fonned  Sbroos  dssoe  ox^  the  muXMlar  fibm. 
The  fatly  fibres  are  anubr  id  appeatance  to  those  pKnonsIr 
described  (§  SW).  A  cendhkia  spoken  of  as  cardiac  tclcraii  ii 
described  bj  Corail  and  Raniier,  in  vhidi  the  essential  detafls  aic 
simikT  to  those  aborc  described.  It  occura  very  frequently  dttrii^ 
the  coar%  of  interstitial  nephritis,  more-  especially  in  patient*  who 
are  at  the  same  time  suffering  frutn  maniaical  symptoms. 

In  a  bean  in  which  there  is  ancunsm  at  the  apex  of  the  Ml 
ventricle  (by  far  the  conunonea  position),  the  muscle  fibre  uwaly 
ondergocs  some  local  softening,  such  m  Tati)'  d^cncntioB,  myih 
carditis  or  endocarditts ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  acute  (raidy  of 
chrcmic)  in)'ocarditis,  or  of  stoppa^  or  obstruction  of  the  blood 
supply  through  diseased  coronary  arteries.  Even  in  the  aneimsatf 
near  the  base  of  the  heart,  in  the  intet\-entricuUi  septutn,  which  ate 
often  continuations  of  val^-ular  aneurisms,  the  muscle  fibres  in  the 
immedLite  neighbourhood  usually  undci^  fatty  dq 
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204.  The  structure  of  the  endocardium  has  already  been  brtcflj 
described  {§  197),  The  results  of  endocarditis  are  most  evident  is 
connection  with  the  valves  of  the  various  orifices,  and  it  will  be  wcU 
to  see  what  parts  of  (and  in  what  proportions)  the  endocardium  enter 
into  the  structure  of  the  ^-alvcs.  The  layer  of  flattened  connective 
tissue  cells,  with  the  fibrillated  (issue  and  yellow  cl.i»tic  fibres,  which 
has  already  been  described  as  lying  immcdialcly  under  the  layer  of 
endothelium,  is  continuous  from  both  the  auricles  and  the  i-cntncles 
on  to  their  respective  valves.  The  endothelial  covering  is  alao  a»- 
tinuouB,  and  is  further  prolonged  over  the  chorda:  tcndincie,  which 
arc  composed  of  yellow  elastic  and  white  fibrous  tbsues,  sa  that 
any  process  affecting  tlie  surfaces  of  the  \-ahes  is  most  ftcf|ticndy 
continued  along  the  chordie  tcndine3^  The  aortic  and  polmatmjr 
valves  are,  in  the  same  manner,  covered  with  a  layer  of  cndotfaefiitin, 
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that  of  the  heart  becoming  continuous  with  that  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  subjacent  condensed  layer  of  fibro-elastic  tissue  of  the  one 
becoming  continuous  at  the  margin  of  the  valve  with  that  of  the 
other. 

Acute  Endocarditis. 

205.  Acute  endocarditis  is  seen  in  patients  who  have  succumbed 
during  the  early  stages  of  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  The 
most  marked  evidences  of  the  disease  are  in  the  form  of  verrucous 
growths,  which  are  found  along  the  lines  of  contact  of  the  valves, 
chiefly  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  on  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves 
— ^the  former  on  the  auricular  aspect  near  the  margins,  the  latter 
on  the  ventricular  aspect,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
margins  of  the  cusps.  These  warty  growths  are  much  more  rarely 
met  with  on  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  valves,  but  when  they  do 
occur  the  same  rules  as  regards  their  position  hold  good.  The 
growth  or  vegetation  is  "  soft,  friable,  and  semi-transparent."  In  the 
more  acute  form  it  never  reaches  any  very  great  size,  but  smaller 
growths  occur  all  along  the  points  of  contact  of  the  valves.  If  separated 
from  the  valve,  a  small  portion  of  the  subjacent  tissue  is  brought 
away,  leaving  an  ulcer  the  size  of  the  base  of  the  vegetation.  If  the 
patient  has  survived  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  growths  may 
increase  considerably  in  size,  but  they  have  much  the  same  struc- 
ture as  the  smaller  forms.  Along  with  these  vegetations,  at  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  valves,  others  may  occur  on  the  whole  of 
the  auricular  surfaces  of  the  valves,  the  process  radiating  from  the 
primary  focus.  The  chordae  tendinene,  which,  as  already  observed, 
simply  continuations  of  the  endocardial  covering  of  the  valves, 
very  much  swollen,  and  are  extremely  brittle. 

Harden  a  piece  of  a  valve,  on  which  is  a  good  vegetation  (§§  56 
and  59).  Cut  sections  (§  93)  through  the  vegetation  and  the  valve 
at  right  angles  t6  the  plane  of  the  valve.  Stain  (§§  98,  103,  and 
106). 

For  full  description  of  these  vegetations,  see  §  170,  but  here 
note  that  {  x  300)  the  cells  of  the  endocardial  tissue  appear  to  have 
proliferated  very  rapidly,  and  that  from  them  most  of  the  tissue 
composing  the  growth  arises;  the  proliferation  is  so  rapid  and  so 
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great  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  granulating  wound,  the  mass  of  cells 
passes  beyond  the  level  of  the  endocardium,  and  a  small  projection 
is  the  result  The  yellowish  mass  on  the  surface  is  made  up  of  two 
factors,  d^enerating  cells  and  coagulated  fibrin,  both  of  which  may 
be  readily  distinguished  with  the  aid  of  picro-carmine  and  other 
stains. 

In  the  section  stained  with  methylaniline  violet,  a  number  of 
micrococci  may  sometimes  be  seen,  forming  a  deeply  stained  granular 
layer  on  the  surface  of  the  disintegrating  cells  and  fibrin.  In  ordinary 
acute  endocarditis  these  micrococci  do  not  appear  to  give  rise  to  any 
serious  changes,  even  when  they  are  carried  off,  along  with  parts  of 
the  degenerating  mass  near  the  surface,  to  form  minute  embolic 
infarcts  in  other  organs. 

Chronic  Endocarditis. 

206.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  inflammatory  processes,  acute 
endocarditis  tends  to  become  chronic — especially  if  not  extremely 
acute  at  the  commencement  The  vegetations  occurring  in  the 
positions  already  mentioned  then  become  firm,  hard,  fibroid  masses, 
having  a  broad  base ;  they  are  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  acute  form. 
The  edges  of  the  valve  are  thickened,  especially  along  the  lines  of  con- 
tact At  certain  points  the  thickened  valves  have  become  adherent 
at  their  extremities  by  the  organisation  of  the  inflammatory  products, 
and  are  usually  puckered  and  retracted.  As  in  the  case  of  acute 
endocarditis,  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart — the  auricular 
surface  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  the  ventricular  surface  of  the 
aortic  valve — are  the  parts  specially  affected.  The  right  side  is 
only  affected  where  the  disease  commences  in  uiero.  In  some  few 
cases  the  thickening  extends  so  that  the  walls  of  the  cavities 
as  well  as  the  valves  are  affected.  The  chordae  tendineae  are 
shortened,  thickened,  and  opaque,  and  look  almost  like  pieces  of  firm 
cartilage.  In  place  of  being  brittle,  as  in  the  acute  form,  they  are 
extremely  tough.  In  the  mass  of  thickened  fibroid  tissue,  calcareous 
plates  may  frequently  be  observed  immediately  under  the  endothelial 
covering,  or  pultaceous  or  fatty  granular  material  may  occupy  the 
same  position. 
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Harden  (a)  one  of  the  valves,  on  which  is  one  of  the  flattened 
^^etations,  and  (b)  one  with  some  of  the  fatty  and  calcareous 
Wches  (§  59),  and  stain  (^  98  and  103). 

(x  50). — In  place  of  the  round  cells  which,  in  the  acute  form, 

^ere  observed  in  the  vegetation,  and  in  the  endocardium  beneath  it, 

there  are  now  a  number  of  spindle-shaped  (as  seen  in  section)  cells, 

the  nuclei   of  which  are  stained  with  carmine.      Between   these 

flattened  cells  (for  flattened  branched  cells  they  will  be  found  to  be 

if  examined  from  the  surface)  are  layers    of   fibrillar    substance 

arranged  in  regular  lamellae,  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  very 

much  thickened  endocardium.     This  lamellated  tissue  is  stained 

pink  with  picro-carmine,  and  gives  all  the  reactions  of  fibrous  tissue. 

On  the  surface  of  the  vegetation  there  is  frequently  a  deposition  of 

fibrin,  but  it  is  usually  freshly  deposited,  and  does  not  stain,  although 

^e  few  cells  entangled  in  the  fibrinous  meshes  are  usually  deeply 

stained.     This  fibrin  has  therefore  been  deposited  whilst  the  blood 

^^'^"ent  was  slowing,   and  as  the  patient  was  dying.     In  fact,  in 

*™ost  all  sections  of  vegetations  examined,  any  deposit  of  fibrin  on 

^^  surfece  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in  great  part  during  the 

*^t  few  days  of  the  patient's  life. 

-Examine  the  section  in  which  are  the  fatty  and  calcareous  plates 

^  300).     In  the  spaces  originally  occupied  by  the  flattened  cells, 

^""c   is  now  more  frequently  a  mass  of  yellow  stained  granular 

^^^^riaL     In  the  deeper  endocardial  layer  this  granular  material  is 

'^placed  by  a  number  of  highly  refractile  granules,  which,  on  the 

^^tion  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evolve  bubbles  of  gas  (car- 

^'^  ^iioxide)  and  then  disappear.     These  highly  refractile  granules 

sn^U  calcareous  particles  deposited  in  the  fatty  material.     In 

'Jie  few  places  the  fibrous  tissue  is  also  undergoing  fatty  degenera- 

^^  and  calcareous  infiltration,  as  a  result  of  which  large  calcareous 

Patches  have  been  formed.     In  the  very  early  stages,  however,  the 

^^^ge  is  confined  to  the  spaces  in  which  the  flattened  cells  lie, 

^  intercellular  fibrous  tissue  being  stained  a  beautiful  pink.     This 

'^^ition  should  be  studied  along  with  endarteritis  deformans,  to 

^ich  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  (§§  212,  213)  especially  in 

^  iiiore  chronic  forms  in  old  people,  when  it  occurs  on  the  aortic 

^^ce  of  the  semilunar  valve.     We  might  compare  the  vegetation  in 
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the  early  stages  with  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue  growing  on  a  free 
surface,  that  of  an  ulcer,  for  example.  In  the  later  stages  the 
vegetation  may  be  likened  to  the  fibrous  cicatrix  which  is  left  when 
the  ulcer  has  healed.  If  such  tissues  are  examined  together,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  how  closely  the  two  stages  of  the  one 
correspond  to  the  two  stages  of  the  other. 

Acute  Ulcerative  Endocarditis. 

207.  This  condition,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  acute 
form  of  endocarditis  already  examined,  and  is  by  many  writers 
considered  to  be  the  same  disease,  differs  from  it,  apparently,  in  the 
two  following  points : — u/.  That  it  is  more  destructive  in  its  local 
action ;  and  2«4  That  the  fragments  detached  and  carried  into  the 
circulation  give  rise  to  a  much  more  rapid  and  widespread  mischief 
than  do  emboli  from  the  simple  acute  form  (§  165).  To  the  naked 
eye  the  vegetations  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  those  described  in 
the  simple  form,  but  they  tend  to  occur  more  indiscriminately  over 
the  endocardial  surface  of  the  valves  or  of  the  heart  wall.  They  also 
appear  to  be  much  more  liable  to  break  down  and  to  leave  ulcerated 
patches.  The  vegetation  itself,  taken,  for  example,  from  a  case  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis  occurring  during  the  course  of  a  case  of 
pyaemia),  if  stained  and  examined  as  in  the  acute  form,  will  be  found 
to  present  exactly  the  same  character  under  both  low  and  high 
powers,  as  already  described  (§  169),  the  micrococci  in  the  super- 
ficial layer  being  especially  well  seen.  Harden  (§  56),  stain  (^  98, 
103,  and  110). 

(  X  50). — The  floor  and  margins  of  the  ulcer  are  infiltrated  with  a 
great  number  of  small  round  cells,  which  take  on  the  carmine  stain, 
except  at  the  surface,  where  there  is  a  distinct  yellowish  tinge,  which 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  tissues  are  here  undergoing  degenerative 
changes.  In  the  section  stained  with  osmic  acid  this  same  area 
appears  to  be  much  darker  than  the  deeper  tissue. 

( X  300).  —  The  pink-stained  cells  are  closely  packed  together, 
forming  the  floor  and  margins  of  the  slight  depressions  or  even 
roughened  elevation.  Directly  in  contact  with  the  blood  is  a  layer  of 
extremely  granular  looking  cells,  the  granules  in  some  cases  appear- 
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ing  almost  like  small  globules.  This  layer  is  stained  more  or  less 
yellow  with  the  picro- carmine,  and  the  small  globules  (which  are 
often  fiiee)  and  granules  are  stained  black  with  osmic  acid.  Here, 
too,  small  quantities  of  free  blood  pigment  may  be  observed. 
Mixed  with  this  layer  of  degenerated  tissue  is,  frequently,  a  quantity 
of  granular  looking  fibrin,  in  which,  in  a  section  stained  with  methyl- 
aniline  violet  (§  106),  may  be  seen  colonies  of  micrococci,  some  of 
them,  colonies  of  considerable  size.  It  has  recently  been  maintained 
that  all  these  forms  of  endocarditis  are  the  result  of  the  action  of 
micro-organisms,  but  this  is  not  yet  proved. 

Simple  Pericarditis  (see  §  166). 

Purulent  and  Tubercular  Pericarditis 

Are  also  sometimes  met  with.  In  the  latter  form,  the  covering  of 
lymph  is  usually  of  great  thickness,  is  yellow,  and  has  pus  on  the 
snr&ce.  On  microscopic  examination  tubercle  follicles  with  large 
well  marked  giant  cells  are  seen  throughout  the  new  fibrinous  layer, 
but  they  are  specially  numerous  near  the  surface. 

New  Growths  met  with  in  the  Heart. 

Tubercle  in  the  pericardium  (rarely  in  other  tissues),  s>'philitic 
gummata,  secondary  cancers  and  sarcomas  (rarely  primary),  fibroma, 
myoma  (congenital),  and  lipoma. 

Cystic  Parasites. 

Hydatids  of  Tania  uhinococcus,  and  Cysticercus  cellulosa  of  Tcenia 
sMumu 


CHAPTER   VI. 

BLOOD-VESSELS. 

Normal  Histology. 

208.  Capillary  vessels  consist  simply  of  a  single  layer  of  more 
or  less  flattened  endothelial  cells.  Each  cell  contains  a  nucleus, 
by  the  double  rows  of  which  the  capillary  vessel  is  most  easily 
recognised.  Between  the  cells  is  a  cement  substance,  which  is 
stained   brown  with   nitrate   of  silver.     The   cement   substance   is 
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Fig.  6o. — Drawing  of  capillary  vessel,  with  surrounding  adenoid 
tissue.     (  X  300,  after  Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

a.  Nucleus  of  flattened  endothelial  cell,  forming  the  inner  layer  of 

the  vessel. 

b.  Flattened  cells  (really  connective  tissue   cells)  surrounding  a 

capillary  vessel  (perithelium). 

c.  Lymphoid  cells  in  meshes  of  the  network. 

supposed  to  have  considerable  pathological  importance,  for  as  we 
have  already  seen,  in  the  process  of  inflammation  >vhere  the  vessels 
are  distended,  the  cement  substance  gives  way,  and  openings  are 
said  to  occur  in  it,  through  which  the  coloured  and  colourless  blood 
corpuscles  escape  from  the  vessel. 
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Around  some  of  the  capillaries  there  is  a  second  sheath,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  perithelium,  which  is  composed  of  "a  network  of 
branched  connective  tissue  cells  "  (Klein).  Between  these  two  layers 
is  a  reticular  or  fibrillated  layer,  which  is  of  great  pathological  import- 
ance, as  it  is  in  the  fibrils  (forming  a  kind  of  basement  membrane) 
on  which  the  epithelial  or  perithelial  cells  rest  that  the  process  of 
waxy  degeneration  is  supposed  to  occur. 

209.  A  medium  sized  artery  is  made  up  of  three  layers  or  coats — 
the  "  intima,"  the  "media,"  and  the  "  adventitia." 


Fig.  61. — ^Transverse  section  of  normal  artery  and  vein  from  the 
finger  of  a  child.     Stained  with  picro-carmine.     (  x  150.) 

A,  Artery,  with  (a.)  lining  nucleated  endothelium  resting  on  a 

delicate  laminated  connective  tissue. 
b.   Internal  elastic  lamina  thrown  into  folds  by  the  contraction  of 

d.  The  thick  muscular  coat,  composed  of  non-striped  muscular 

fibres,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  seen  as  deeply  stained  rod- 
shaped  nuclei. 

e.  Fibro-cellular  adventitia. 

V.  Vein,  with  (a.)  flattened  endothelial  cells. 

b.  Thin  intima. 

d.  Thin  muscular  coat. 

€,    Fibro-cellular  adventitia. 

f.  Fatty  tissue. 

The  tunica  intima  is  composed  (i.)  of  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells, 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  those  already  described  in  the  capillaries ; 
(2.)  subendothelial  connective  tissue  or  intima  proper,  which  consists 
of  longitudinal  and  transverse  laminated  tissue  with  branching  con- 
nective tissue  cells  lying  between  its  layers ;  (3.)  the  so-called  internal 
elastic  lamina,  an  elastic  homogeneous  layer,  which  is  usually  wavy 
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owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  tunica  media  of  the  wall, 
which  takes  place  during  the  hardening  of  the  vessel.  It  is  com- 
posed of  interlacing  bands  of  elastic  tissue,  between  which  are 
openings  or  fenestra ;  through  these  the  vessels  of  the  media  may 
make  their  way  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  during  the  process  of 
organisation  in  a  thrombus. 

The  middle  or  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  non-striped  muscular 
fibres,  arranged,  principally,  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  vessels. 
Where  more  than  one  layer  is  present,  they  are  arranged  regularly, 
rod-shaped  nuclei  being  seen  in  the  fibres.  Between  the  individual 
layers  of  non-striped  muscular  tissue  are  laminae  and  networks  of 
elastic  tissue;  in  the  larger  branches  these  elastic  lamina  are 
especially  prominent.  Vasa  vasorum  are  found  passing  from  the 
adventitia  for  some  distance  into  the  substance  of  the  media,  the 
capillaries  of  these  vessels  stopping  short  at  the  part  of  the  coat  next 
the  endothelial  lining  of  the  intima,  which  rarely  receives  capillaries 
from  this  source.  In  the  smaller  vessels  the  adventitia  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  media,  but  in  the  larger  arteries  there  is  an  elastic 
network,  spoken  of  as  the  external  elastic  lamina,  separating  the 
two  coats. 

The  tunica  adventitia  is  composed  of  connective  tissue,  with 
numerous  cells,  between  which  are  bundles  of  pink-stained  (with 
picro-carmine)  fibrous  tissue,  with  here  and  there,  especially  near 
the  media,  longitudinal  bundles  of  yellow  elastic  fibres ;  the  elastic 
laminae  are  stained  yellow.  Small  vessels  invariably  run  into  the 
adventitia  of  the  larger  vessels  to  supply  the  walls  with  nutriment 

210.  The  structure  of  the  aorta  differs  somewhat  from  that  above 
described.  The  adventitia  is  comparatively  thin ;  the  media  contains 
relatively  little  muscular  tissue;  the  internal  elastic  lamina  of  the 
smaller  vessels  is  apparently  represented  by  a  number  of  thin  layers 
of  elastic  tissue  interspersed  through  the  muscular  tissue,  networks 
of  elastic  and  connective  tissue  running  along  with  the  vasa  vasorum. 
Here,  too,  the  intima  is  thicker  than  in  any  other  vessel;  it  is 
composed  of  an  endothelial  layer  and  a  thickened  subendothelial 
layer,  in  which  are  numerous  flattened  nucleated  connective  tissue 
cells,  with  reticulated  elastic  tissue  beneath. 
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The  coats  of  the  veins  correspond  to  those  of  the  arteries,  but  here 
the  adventitia  is  the  most  important  coat ;  the  media  is  composed 
of  irregular  bundles  of  non-striped  muscular  fibre,  with  little  or  no 
elastic  tissue,  simply  a  basis  of  connective  tissue ;  the  various  parts 
of  the  intima  are  very  delicate.  The  valves  are  formed  of  folds  of  the 
intima,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  muscular  coat  is  invaginated. 

In  all  vessels  numerous  lymphatic  spaces  lined  with  endothelium 
are  found  in  the  adventitia,  and  in  the  larger  vessels,  tubular  lym- 
phatics in  the  same  position.  Lymph  spaces  between  the  bundles  of 
muscular  tissue  are  also  met  with;  these  communicate  with  the 
lymph  spaces  of  the  adventitia. 

Acute  Arteritis. 

211.  This  form  of  inflammation  is  met  with  principally  in  the 
aorta,  but  it  may  also  occur  in  the  smaller  vessels,  especially  in  those 
near  wounds.      The  naked  eye  appearances  are  very  characteristic. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  say,  especially 
near  the  coronary  arteries,  are  one  or  more  patches  of  soft  elastic  or 
gelatinous  looking  material  of  a  yellowish,  or,  it  may  be,  of  a  pearly 
pink  colour.     The  patches  vary  in  size,   but  are  usually  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  sharply  defined 
from  the  surrounding  intima,  which  is  almost  normal,  or  only  slightly 
swollen  and  thrown  into  small  folds  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  swelling.     The  outer  surface  of  the  vessel  is  inflamed ;  a 
mass  cX.  semi-gelatinous  or  oedematous-looking  tissue,  having  a  pink 
tinge,  is  seen,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  acute  endarteritis  is 
accompanied  by  periarteritis.     In  some  cases  the  tunica  media  is  also 
swollen  and  infiltrated. 

Harden  (§  59),  cut  sections  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
aorta  (§  82  et  seq.\  and  stain  (§  98). 

( X  50). — ^Where  the  thickening  is  marked,  the  cells  of  the  deep 
layer  of  the  intima,  undergoing  rapid  proliferation,  are  extremely 
Qumerous,  and  are  separated  only  by  thin  layers  of  the  laminated 
tissae.  Even  where  the  thickening  is  as  yet  not  well  marked,  flattened 
ccDs,  with  somewhat  elongated  nuclei,  may  be  seen  in  the  deeper 
hyen.    All  these  cells  take  on  stains  readily. 
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Where  the  condition  is  advanced,  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cells  in  the  adventitia;  the  increase  in  some  cases 
becomes  so  marked  that  the  adventitia  looks  more  like  a  mass  of 
granulation  tissue  than  anything  else.  In  some  few  cases  small, 
round,  deeply  stained  cells  are  scattered  through  the  muscular  tissue, 
but  usually  the  middle  coat  is  comparatively  unaffected. 

( X  300). — The  cells  in  the  intima,  immediately  under  the  endo- 
thelial lining,  composed  of  nuclei,  surrounded  by  thin  films  of 
protoplasm,  all  give  evidence  of  great  vegetative  activity.  Their 
growth  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  fibrous  laminae.  In  the 
deeper  layers,  or  where  the  process  is  not  so  far  advanced,  the 
flattened  nucleated  cells  may  still  be  seen,  but  they  are  cloudy  and 
granular.  In  the  adventitia  the  capillary  vessels  are  more  prominent 
and  are  distended,  and  new  loops  are  frequently  sent  through  the 
media  into  the  thickened  intima.  Along  the  course  of  these  vessels, 
which  may  be  seen  as  double  rows  of  flattened  cells,  are  numerous 
small  round  cells,  some  composed  of  little  but  a  nucleus,  others 
having  around  the  nucleus  a  quantity  of  protoplasm.  As  these 
cells  are  developed,  and  the  connected  tissue  fibrils  and  yellow 
elastic  fibres  are  swollen,  softened,  and  absorbed,  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  may  become  considerably  weakened;  where  these  patches 
occur  in  the  very  acute  form  in  minute  vessels,  aneurisms  may  result 
from  the  wall  of  the  vessel  giving  way  at  the  weakened  point. 
{Acute  Multiple  Aneurisms.) 

As  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  formation  of  granulation  tissue,  the 
process  may  become  more  chronic,  in  which  event  there  is  a  formation 
of  fibrous  tissue.  This  occurs  especially  around  the  mouths  of  the 
branches  of  the  aorta, — e.g.^  in  the  coronary  arteries,  which  are 
frequently  surrounded  by  constricting  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  formed 
by  the  organisation  of  the  round-celled  tissue. 

Chronic  Endarteritis — "  Endarteritis  Deformans  " — 

"  Atheroma." 

212.  This  may  be  described  first  as  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  and  then  as  it  occurs  in  the  aorta.  It  is  found  especially  in 
the  vessels  of  aged  people,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  degenerative 
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ocess,  following  a  low  form  of  inflammation.      In  the  vessel  (one 
the  larger  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain)  from  which  the  section 

Kcribed    is    taken,    are    patches   of  opaque,   pale,   firm   tissue,  in 

sme  cases  quite  hard  and  gritty  when  cut,  scattered  at  irregular 

filervals  along  the  course  of  the  vessels. 
These  patches   vary  from   one-sixth   to  one-third  of  an  inch  in 


Fig.  62.— Sect io 
[  ^iflected  vritb  chroi 
I  '^^th  logwood  and  e 
a.  Thickened  lun 
6.  Internal  elaslii 
.   Mua 


d.  Tunica  adve 

t.   Endothelial  lining  covering 

/  Localised  thickening  of  the  tunica  intima. 

g.  Two  small  points  at  which  calcificalion  has  occurred.     Inmic- 

dialely  aronnd  the  calcareous  patches  the  nuclei  arc  present 

in  considerable  oumbers. 

are  usually  confined  to  one  side  of  the  vessel,  so  that  on 
;  side  of  the  vessel  wall  is  seen  to  be  much  thicker  than 
fte  other,  and  the  lumen  is  eccentric.  On  cutting  into  these  masses, 
™^  arc  firm,  hard,  and  in  many  cases  calcareous  and  gritty  feeling, 
L  "cutting"  almost  like  cartilage  or  fibrous  tissue; 
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frequently  they  are  softened  and  yellow  in  the  centre.  The  lumen  is 
very  much  narrowed  in  places,  whilst  at  one  part  the  vessel  is  com- 
pletely blocked  by  a  clot  of  blood  which  has  become  adherent  to  the 
thickened  and  roughened  wall. 

Harden  (§  59  or  57),  and  stain  (§§  98  and  103). 

(  X  50). — The  wall  of  the  vessel  is  very  unequally  affected.  The 
change  takes  place  almost  entirely  within  the  internal  elastic  lamina 
which  may  be  recognised  as  a  wav)'  yellow  line  (with  picro-carmine) 
situated  immediately  within  the  muscular  layer,  this  latter  being 
known  by  its  regular  lamination  and  the  rod-shaped  nuclei.  The 
patches  are  very  unequally  distributed  on  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  in  transverse  section  the  vessel  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  signet  ring. 

At  the  point  where  there  is  least  change  we  have  simply  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  laminated  part  of  the  intima,  in  which  there  is  proliferation 
of  the  flattened  cells  which  lie  between  the  fibrous  laminae.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  proliferation  of  the  endothelium ;  from  this 
point  the  thickening  gradually  increases  until  it  is  very  marked,  in- 
volving about  half  the  circumference  of  the  vessel.  Where  it  is  most 
marked,  the  intima  may  split  into  two  layers,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  laminated,  fibrous  looking  tissue ;  between  the  two  laminae 
is  an  open  space.  It  will  perhaps  be  advisable  to  examine  the  different 
layers,  from  the  lumen  to  the  intima,  in  order. 

Near  the  lumen  the  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  the  thinner  part,  is  stained 
pink,  showing,  occasionally,  the  nucleus  of  a  flattened  cell.  The  cells 
in  this  position  are  increased  in  size  and  take  on  stains  very  readily. 

Beneath  this  layer  comes  a  mass  of  similar  flattened  laminated  tissue, 
but  the  spaces  in  which  the  cells  lie  are  much  larger ;  the  cells  are 
very  granular  and  do  not  completely  fill  the  spaces.  In  the  deeper 
part  of  this  layer,  these  spaces  usually  run  into  one  another,  and 
are  filled  with  a  bluish  grey,  highly  refractile  material,  which  dis- 
appears on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  evolution  of 
bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide.  Then  comes  a  mass  of  homogeneous 
looking  material,  stained — but  ver)'  unequally — a  dirty  pink,  in  v/hich 
are  numerous  irregular  slits  or  openings  running  in  all  directions, 
which  contain  granular  or  semi-crystalline  bodies  identical  in 
appearance  with   those   in    the    more    regular  spaces.      Some    of 
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I  the  intgubr  openiogs  are  of  consider-         ■»  -. 
I  able  litt,  and  contain  granular  debris 
I  in  addition  to  the  bluish  grey  material. 
]  In  nosi  cases  the  line  of  demarcation, 
txmed  by  the  internal  elastic  lamina 
(iMween  the  diseased  and  the  healthy 
[  liswffl)  is  very  distinct ;  but   in  the 
ore  itlvanced  condition  this  bound- 
g  lamina  has  given  way,  and  a  pro- 
tea  umibr  to  that  described  in  the 
detper  lajers  may  be  observed  in  the 
a  media,  ihe  muscular  layer  be- 
^  loming  broken  down  and  atrophied. 
In  a  logwood  stained  specimen  very 
limilw  details  come  out,  but  the  nuclei 
utar  the    lumen    appear  much    more 
pmrnincnt  than  those   in   the  deeper 
Ibytn. 

»). — The  earliest  indications 

I  Ihe  advancing  change  can  be  be^t 

■  lade  out  immediately  under  the  endo- 

ittielium.  'ITie  laminae  seen  so  distinctly 

I  the   low   power    are    separated 

none  another,  the  intervals  bcin:: 

tped    by    cells,    which,    near    iIilj 

Brfice,  are   numerous,   rounded,  and 

■^«ply  suincd,  lying  in  rows  between 

jUne  separated  laminre.     Some  of  these 

t  mcicly  resting  nuclei,    others  are 

(  swelling  and  proliferation, 

Jthilii  others  again  arc  surrounded  by 

■>  thin  fiim  of  protoplasm.     The  laminte 

l""hu  poftilion  are  alsoswoUen.    As  the 

«  ftom  the  surfece  increases,  the 

D  of  cells  to  fibres  diminif^hes, 

rne  flattened,  ihey  are  not 

lined,  and  in  many  cases 


Hi. 

und«r  tbc  Wtaa^  cqdotbietiiiu. 
.  Thideencd  inlinu.   wiib  flatlcnrd 

lunuie,   and   Hm    ceNi  (coniul 

nmjctorej,  cclti  and  luninic  botb 

iwollcn. 
.  ReiRin  in  which  ceIIi  and  inier- 

cellHlar  lamins  arc  batb  bnom- 

ing    gragulu  niul   iwalJcD  (falty 

and  ciilcaf«D9  dcpoui). 


u>  fliu.  cryiuU,  Ai 
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ihey  are  granular,  the  granular  material  becoming  more 
the  surface  is  left.  In  the  deeper  parts  these  granules 
with  osmic  acid.  Later,  a  number  of  simitar  granules 
appearance  tn  the  swollen  fibrous  tissue.  The  spacet  uoand  dit 
granular  areas  are  much  enbrged,  as  though  they  hod  at  aaaic 
time  been  distended ;  but  now  ihey  contain  only  the  tfSWw  of  Mtt 
tissue  as  originally  caused  the  distension.  When  cells  and  mMnt 
have  both  become  granular,  the  whole  mass  may  break  dowTi,  mt 
large  spaces  containing  the  calcareous  fooking  material  (some  ptm 
of  it  granular,  others  crystalline)  are  seen.  In  some  of  the  spH» 
or  cavities  a  few  crystals  of  cholesterin  may  be  found ;  ibew  m 
recognised  by  the  fact  that  when  a  section  is  stained  with  wHot 
and  then  transferred  lo  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (J  JU 
they  arc  stained  blue,  especially  at  their  edges. 

Where  the  calcification  has  passed  into  the  middle  coat,  dc 
appearance  presented  is  exactly  that  seen  in  (he  deeper  lijre  si 
the  intima — a  homogeneous  or  granular  matrix,  in  which  ut 
numerous  large  spaces  containing  the  granular  JkMs  and  liigHr 
refractile  crystals.  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  incroK  ii 
the  number  of  cells  in  the  adventitia,  an  indication  that  dicie  ■* 
an  accompanying  condition  of  periarteritis. 

The  principal  points  to  be  noticed  arc,  that  pan  only  of  the  a* 
curafcrcnce  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  alTccted,  and  that  the  ctap 
takes  place  in  the  subcndolhellal  tissue,  commencing  as  a  sMlbni 
and  proliferation  of  the  cells,  followed  immediately  by  a  sweUing  ^ 
the  fibrous  matrix.  These  in  turn,  and  in  the  same  order,  umlflr 
fatty  degeneration  and  calcareous  infiltration,  the  most  nailed 
changes  taking  place  in  the  deepest  layers  of  the  swoUcn  ud 
proliferating  tissue,  and  the  most  recent  changes  always  nC 
the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  The  process  commences  near  '•* 
internal  elastic  lamina,  and  extends  through  the  tntinia  towa/di  ibe 
lumen  of  the  vessel,  Usually  the  internal  elastic  lamina 
shaq>1y,  the  diseased  area,  but  this  is  not  always  the  caic 
the  media  is  invaded,  the  advcniitia  may  also  become 
aflcacd. 
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Atheroma  of  the  Aorta  {Endarteritis  Deformans). 

MS.  Naked  eye  appeararues. — Endarteritis  deformans  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  first  part  of  Che  aorta,  where  also  it  is  seen 
in  the  most  advanced  stage,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
vessel,  often  around  the  openings  of  its  branches,  especially  about 
the  orifices  of  those  branches  springing  from  the  arch,  and  then 
»ro<ind  the  other  vessels,  in  pretty  regular  order  from  above 
domwards.  It  appears  to  affect  those  parts  of  the  aorta  at  which 
the  strain  is  greatest,  and  the  movement  most  continuous.  For  the 
s»ie  of  convenience  it  may  be  divided  into  four  stages,  but  all  the 
four  stages  may  be  observed  in  the  same  vessel.     In  the  earliest  stage 


it  takes  the  form  of  a  pale  pinkish  opaque,  translucent  or  opalescent, 
somewhat  gelatinous-looking,  swelling  oftheintima.  Though  these 
5welIJi^;s  vary  considerably  in  size  they  are  seldom  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter;  they  are  rounded  or  oval,  and  have  a  perfectly  smooth 
SDifiue,  so  that  they  evidently  lie  beneath  the  endothelium  which 
lines  the  vessel.  In  some  cases  these  rounded  patches  are  so  near 
together,  that  as  they  spread  they  meet  one  another,  and  form 
iixegularly  shaped  pearly  masses,  each  of  which  very  early  acquires  a 
yellow  centre.  On  cutting  into  one  of  the  swollen  patches,  at  this 
stage,  the  pearly  tissue  is  found  to  be  firm  and  fibrous,  whilst  the 
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yellow  centre  is  softer  and  more  readily  broken  down.  The  nan 
may  remain  firm  and  tough,  but  as  a  rule  the  softened  yclloar  paiA 
becomes  larger  unlii  it  comes  almost  to  the  surfscc;  in  thucalcmooi 
salts  are  deposited,  and  eventually  a  calcarcouH  patch  i>  fWDcd 
which  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  endothelial  cells  retftng  od  i 


ftc.  65.— Allicromn  or  Ihc  aoiUu     SlAJiicil  wilb  jilcfo-cunibV'' 
prolifmilkin  of  cell*  and  v 


d.  Pmilion  of  lumen  of  vi 
t.   Layei  in  which  Ihcie 
filitet. 


i/.  Kally  degcncialion  and  aldfinlion 

e.  Musculni  and  clutic  coal. 

f.  Du.  da  Icued  mil 
muKukr  nnd  chulic  lijsn. 


n  both  cdb  at 

I  litllc,  to  dcmuislnt*  ibc- 


(No.. 


lO  intttiul  clulic  lamina.) 


thin  membrane  of  laminated  tissue,  thexe  separating  the 
patch  from  Ihc  blood  stream.    The  swollen  or  calcareoia 
may  be  separated  from  the  tunica  ntedia  with   ihc  fin 
almost  any  stage,  leaving  the  media  intact 

(  X  300). — Examine  the  contents  of  one  of  these  mu 
centres.     Spread  out  the  fatty  or  cheesy  looking  material 
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in  a  drop  of  Farrant's  solution  (§  152),  and  press  a  cover  slip  firmly 
down  on  it,  with  the  handle  of  a  needle.  Note  (i.)  fatty  granules 
and  shrivelled  fatty-looking  and  granular  cells  and  fibres ;  (2.)  highly 
refractile  granules,  which  disappear  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
add  (calcareous  granules) ;  (3.)  fatty  acid  crystals ;  and  (4.)  crystals  of 
cholesterin,  which  may  be  recognised  as  rhomboidal  plates,  from  one 
comer  of  which  a  small  rhomboidal  chip  is  wanting. 

In  more  advaticed  cases  the  middle  coat  may  be  invaded,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cerebral  artery  already  described.     Where  this 
occurs  aneurism  very  frequently  results,  owing  to  the  weakening  of 
the  vessel,  the  media  being  the  true  resistant  coat. 
Harden  (^  59  or  57),  and  stain  (§  98). 

( X  50). — The  intima  is  now  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  wall  of 
the  vessel;  the  elastic  tissue  in  the  media  and  adventitia  causes  them 
to  contract,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessel  becomes  the  concave 
surface.    The  next  point  to  be  noted  is  that  there  is  no  distinct 
internal  elastic  lamina,  and  consequently  no  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  intima  and  the  media.     In  the  media,  as  already 
stated,  fenestrated  elastic  membranes  separate  the  bundles  of  muscular 
fibre  one  from  another. 

Immediately  under  the  endothelium,  the  appearances  are  very 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  smaller  vessels,  except  that  the 
cell  proliferation  is  not  nearly  so  well  marked.  Some  of  the 
spaces  are  undoubtedly  enlarged,  and  the  once  flattened  cells  have 
now  become  swollen  and  are  proliferating.  The  fibres  are  also 
swollen.  Passing  down  further,  the  changes  are  still  very  similar, 
except  that  the  granular  and  shrivelled  looking  cells  are  arranged  in 
more  regular  layers  with  the  pink  fibrous  laminae  between, — first  a 
layer  of  cells,  then  a  layer  of  fibres,  and  so  on.  Deeper  still,  the 
fibrous  tissue  also  becomes  granular  looking  ;  and  lastly,  just  before 
the  muscular  tissue  is  reached,  is  seen  a  homogeneous  yellow-stained 
layer,  with  calcareous  material  (black  or  bluish-grey)  deposited  in  the 
cracks  and  spaces.  These  spaces  vary  very  much  in  size ;  some  are 
about  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cell  space  only, 
whilst  others  are  so  large  that  they  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the 
thickening  of  the  intima. 

(  X  300). — The  flattened  cells  close  to  the  surface  are  so  granular 
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yellow  centre  is  softer  and  more  readily  broken  down.  The  mass 
may  remain  firm  and  tough,  but  as  a  rule  the  softened  yellow  patch 
becomes  larger  until  it  comes  almost  lo  the  surface  ;  in  this  calcareous 
salts  are  deposited,  and  eventually  a  calcareous  patch  is  formed 
which  is  covered  hy  a  single  laytr  of  endothelial  cells  resting  on  a 


:.  6s.— Alher. 


a  of  the 


aorta.     Slained  with  picro-caimine. 

:l. 

pioliferalion  of  cells  and  swelling  of 

both  cells  and  fibres. 


a.  Poiidon  of  lumen  oFvi 

b.  Layer  in  which  there 

(.  Conimencemenl  of  fallv  deBCOeralio 
d-  Fntly  dcgenemtian  and  caicilictition 
r.   Muscular  and  elastic  coal. 

f.         Do.  do.  leased  out  a  little,  to  demonstrate  the 

muscular  and  elastic  layeis. 
(Note  thai  here  there  Is  no  inlcraul  elnstic  Inminii.) 

thin  membrane  of  laminated  tissue,  these  separating  the  calcareous 
patch  froin  the  blood  stream.  The  swollen  or  calcareous  patches 
may  be  separated  from  the  tunica  media  with  the  finger  nail  at 
almost  any  stage,  leaving  the  media  intact. 

( X  300). — Examine  the  contents  of  one  of  these  small  softened 
centres.     Spread  out  the  fatty  or  cheesy  looking  material  on  a  slide 
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in  a  drop  of  Farrant's  solution  (§  152),  and  press  a  cover  slip  firmly 
down  on  it,  with  the  handle  of  a  needle.  Note  (i.)  fatty  granules 
and  shrivelled  fatty-looking  and  granular  cells  and  fibres ;  (2.)  highly 
refractile  granules,  which  disappear  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (calcareous  granules) ;  (3.)  fatty  acid  crystals ;  and  (4.)  crystals  of 
cholesterin,  which  may  be  recognised  as  rhomboidal  plates,  from  one 
corner  of  which  a  small  rhomboidal  chip  is  wanting. 

In  more  advanced  cases  the  middle  coat  may  be  invaded,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cerebral  artery  already  described.  Where  this 
occurs  aneurism  very  frequently  results,  owing  to  the  weakening  of 
the  vessel,  the  media  being  the  true  resistant  coat. 

Harden  (^  59  or  57),  and  stain  (§  98). 

(  X  50). — The  intima  is  now  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  wall  of 
the  vessel ;  the  elastic  tissue  in  the  media  and  adventitia  causes  them 
to  contract,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessel  becomes  the  concave 
surface.  The  next  point  to  be  noted  is  that  there  is  no  distinct 
internal  elastic  lamina,  and  consequently  no  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  intima  and  the  media.  In  the  media,  as  already 
stated,  fenestrated  elastic  membranes  separate  the  bundles  of  muscular 
fibre  one  from  another. 

Immediately  under  the  endothelium,  the  appearances  are  very 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  smaller  vessels,  except  that  the 
cell  proliferation  is  not  nearly  so  well  marked.  Some  of  the 
spaces  are  undoubtedly  enlarged,  and  the  once  flattened  cells  have 
now  become  swollen  and  are  proliferating.  The  fibres  are  also 
swollen.  Passing  down  further,  the  changes  are  still  very  similar, 
except  that  the  granular  and  shrivelled  looking  cells  are  arranged  in 
more  regular  layers  with  the  pink  fibrous  laminae  between, — first  a 
layer  of  cells,  then  a  layer  of  fibres,  and  so  on.  Deeper  still,  the 
fibrous  tissue  also  becomes  granular  looking  ;  and  lastly,  just  before 
the  muscular  tissue  is  reached,  is  seen  a  homogeneous  yellow-stained 
layer,  with  calcareous  material  (black  or  bluish-grey)  deposited  in  the 
cracks  and  spaces.  These  spaces  vary  very  much  in  size ;  some  are 
about  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cell  space  only, 
whilst  others  are  so  large  that  they  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the 
thickening  of  the  intima. 

(  X  300). — The  flattened  cells  close  to  the  surface  are  so  granular 
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that  they  appear  to  form  long,  flattened,  regular  rows  of  granules. 
Between  these  the  fibrous  tissue  is  swollen,  but  it  is  not  markedly 
granular  until  some  little  distance  from  the  surface.  After  this  the 
changes  are  almost  identical  with  those  examined  in  the  smaller 
vessel,  and  the  appearances  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  there  is  a 
layer  of  homogeneous  pink  tissue  intervening  between  the  media 
and  the  lower  and  more  advanced  portions  of  disintegrating 
tissue.  The  changes  take  place  in  the  following  order,  the 
most  recent  being  again  near  the  surface,  the  more  advanced 
deeper.  Near  the  lumen,  we  see  swelling  and  proliferation  of  the 
deeply-stained  cells ;  then  come  swelling  of  the  fibrous  laminae, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  swollen  cells,  and  similar  changes  in 
the  fibres.  This  tissue  either  breaks  down  at  this  stage,  or 
there  is  a  deposit  of  calcareous  material,  first  in  the  cells, 
and  then  in  the  fibrous  tissue.  As  these  parts  become  fatty,  they 
no  longer  take  on  the  pink  stain,  but  are  stained  yellow  by  picric 
acid.  The  calcareous  particles  are  more  highly  refractile,  and  have 
a  bluish-grey  colour  when  examined  under  the  high  power.  The 
pink  tissue  intervening  between  the  broken  down  calcareous  material 
and  the  intima  is  very  frequently  found  to  be  undergoing  fattji 
degeneration,  and  small  oil  droplets  are  seen  throughout  its  sub- 
stance, which,  although  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  affect  the 
pink  colour  appreciably,  may  be  very  readily  seen  scattered  at 
intervals,  either  in  or  between  the  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue.  Further 
evidences  of  slight  fatty  degeneration  may  be  seen  in  the  interstitial 
tissue  of  the  media,  in  some  few  cases  affecting  the  internal  muscular 
fibres  of  that  coat. 

Endarteritis  Obliterans. 

214.  There  is  a  more  or  less  acute  inflammatory  process,  which  not 
only  affects  the  intima,  but  also  involves  the  endothelial  lining  of  the 
arteries.  This  condition  occurs  most  frequently  as  (i)  a  syphilitic 
endarteritis ;  (2)  the  form  which  is  found  in  healing  wounds  and  in 
interstitial  inflammations,  very  frequently,  for  example,  in  stone-mason's 
phthisis  ;  and  (3)  a  similar  form,  which  is  found  in  the  vessels  of  the 
kidney  during  the  course  of  Bright's  disease  (really  a  form  of  No.  2). 
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Id  syphilitic  disease  this  endarteritis  is  of  extremely  common 
occurrence,  and  is,  according  to  several  authors — Heuliner,  Fried- 
lander,  Greenfield,  and  others— tlie  determining  cause  of  the  caseation 
of  gummata  in  syphilitic  interstitial  growths.  Ii  occurs  especially  in 
the  cerebral  arteries — ^medium  sized  vessels — but  it  may  occur 
in  smaller  vessels  in  almost  any  organ  of  the  body.  In  the  basilar 
artery,  for  instance,  so  affected,  small  nodular  thickenings  are  seen. 
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Fill.  66. — Section  of  tmall  arieey  from  ibc  bounilnrv  area  of  the 
kidney  from  a  otw  of  sulntciile  inicrslilial  nephiili!.    Well-marked 
endntlericis  obliterans.    Stained  with  picro-carmiDe.     (  x  200.) 
a.  Enormous  ihickening  of  lubendolhclial  and  endothelial  tissues, 
the  letter  nointing  to  a  process  pas»ng  from  wall  lo  wall,  and 
dividing  the  Inmen  into  two  chaonels. 
i.  Yellow  inlemal  elastic  lamina. 

c.  Well-nuiked  mascular  coal. 

d.  Delicate  external  elastic  lamina. 

(.  Fibru-celluUr  advenlilia  increased  in  thickness. 
f.   E{nlhe]ium  of  one  of  the  sliaighl  tubules. 

the  lumen  of  the  tube  affected  becoming  very  irregular  in  shape  and 
very  much  contracted.  In  some  cases  clots  are  found  in  the  lumen, 
but  these  are  frequently /cj/wc/'ftw.  Harden  (^57),  and  stain  (g  98). 
{  X  50). — The  thickening  is  mostly  in  the  intima,  internal  to  the 
internal  elastic  lamina.  .\t  the  same  time  there  appears  lo  be  some 
slight  mfillration  of  the  adventitia  with  cellular  elements.  The 
middle  coat  is  usually  irregularly  thinned. 
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'['he  thickened  intima  is  made  up  of  numerous  cells,  which  appo' 
to  be  fonned  by  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells,  and  of  ite 
flattened  cells  of  the  intima.     As  already  stated,  this  prolircntion 
may  become  so  great  that  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  may  be  almost 
obliterated. 

{  X  300). — Lining  the  vessel  is  a  layer  of  more  or  less  flaiiened 
cells,  which  are  spindle  shaped  or  rounded  when  seen  in  sectioiv 
Beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  irregular  cells,  some  with  rour»«ic^ 
others  with  elongated  nuclei,  whilst  deeper  still,  and  new  to      ti* 


r.   I,iii.ii-n  of  thr  vi-stl. 
'.   Inli-rn.il  d.isLic  bmina. 
.   Thickt-n.-.]  nil.)  cellular  ir 


internal  clasiic  lamina,  is  a  laycT  of  flattened  cells,  with  here-  ' 

thi-rc  a  gniup  of  rounded  cells.  Pushing  their  way  into  this  *^^^ 
of  cells  arc  numerous  capillary  blood- vessels,  which  pass  througf*  ' 
inlc-nial  elastic  lamina,  from  the  capillaries  of  the  inner  layers  of  *^ 
media.  It  will  he  at  once  noticed  that  this  is  a  process  of  orga«*'* 
lion  of  a  cranulation  tissue :  and,  as  a  m.atter  of  fact,  we  6nd  C^** 
where  the  process  has  lasted  for  any  considerable  length  of  !»*■•* 
iTn[H.Tfectly  developed  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  (ite  Fig.  68  nea*" 
where  there  are   fibrous  lamina;,  l>elwcen  which  are  spaces,  S 
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ntaining  cells,  others  empty).     There  is  no  faity  degeneration. 
'ganisation  in  a  clot  in  a  vessel  dilTers  in  no  essential  detail  from 


Fio.  68 Drawing  of  small  scgnieilt  of  s( 

aneiy.    (  x  170,  after  Greenfield.) 
0.  Lumen  of  Ibe  vessel. 
i.  Internal  elastic  lamina. 

Between  a,  and  /'.  the  enormously  thickened   intima,  c,  is 

divided  into  two  areas  by  a  secondary  elastic  lamina,  f. 
i  Muscular  coat  thinned  near  *.,  considerabl])  encroached  upon 

by  (he  small  round'Cellcd  growth  in  the  inlima. 
e.  Adventitia.  cellular  and   thickened,   in   which  arc  numerous 

blood-vessels,  A.,  prolonged  througb  the  media,  and  into  the 

deeper  layer  of  Ihe  intima,  t. 

**  descnlwd  in  the  chapter  on  Inflammation,  Organisation,  and 
=Pair  (|§  166-170). 
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The  thickened  intima  is  made  up  of  numerous  cells,  which  appear 
to  be  fonned  by  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells,  and  of  the 
flattened  cells  of  the  intima.  As  already  stated,  tliis  proliferation 
may  become  so  great  that  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  may  be  ahnost 
obliterated. 

{ X  300), — Lining  the  vessel  is  a  layer  of  more  or  less  flattened 
cells,  which  are  spindle  shaped  or  rounded  when  seen  in  section. 
Beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  irregular  cells,  some  with  rounded, 
others  with  elongated  nuclei,  whilst  deeper  still,  and  next  to  the 
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Fig.  67.— Section  of  ihc  inner  coat  of  a  small  syphilitic  arlerj'. 
(  X  170,  aflei  Greenfield.) 
a.  Lumen  of  the  vessel. 
1^.  Inlcmal  elaslic  lamina. 
r.    Thickened  and  cellular  inner  coal. 
d.  Situation  of  muscular  coat. 
I.   Layers  of  ceils  represenling  endothelium. 
/.  Transverse  section  of  a  small  vessel  in  the  deeper  part  of  the 

internal  elastic  lamina,  is  a  layer  of  flattened  cells,  with  here  and 
there  a  group  of  rounded  cells.  Pushing  their  way  into  this  mass 
of  cells  are  numerous  capillary  blood-vessels,  which  pass  through  the 
internal  elastic  lamina,  from  the  capillaries  of  the  inner  layers  of  the 
media.  It  will  be  at  once  noticed  that  this  is  a  process  of  organisa- 
tion of  a  granulation  tissue ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that 
where  the  process  has  lasted  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
imperfectly  developed  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  {see  Fig.  68  near  a, 
where  there  are  fibrous  lamins,  between  which  are  spaces,  some 
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A  similar  calcification  often  occurs  in  the  smaller  arteries,  such 

as  those  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where,  however,  the  patches  have 

a  peculiar  annular  arrangement.     The  microscopic  appearances  of  a 

transverse  section  are  exactly  the  same  as  above.     Fatty  degeneration 

of  the  vessels  is  met  with  in  phosphorus  poisoning  (§  180).      It 

occurs  especially  in  the  capillary  vessels,  where  first  the  protoplasm 

around   the  nucleus   becomes   granular;   then  droplets  of  fat   are 

formed  in  the  cells  of  which  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  built  up. 

THese  droplets  are  stained  black  with  osmic  acid,  and  may  come  to 

occupy  the  whole  of  the  cell.     Punctiform  haemorrhages  are  found 

wl^ere  the  vessels  have  given  way  under  increased  pressure.     The 

fa.tty  degeneration  may  extend  to  the  smaller  arterioles,  and,  like  the 

condition  next  to  be  described,  greatly  predispose  to  the  formation  of 

aneurisms  or  even  ruptures  of  vessels.     Waxy  degeneration  in  the 

nafddle  coat,  the  parts   specially  affected    being    the  delicate  con- 

'^^ctiVe  tissue  fibrils  between  the  muscle  tissue  proper,  is  met  with, 

Specially  in  the  small  arterioles.     (See  descriptions  of  waxy  organs.) 

Chronic  Periarteritis,  or  Inflammation  of  the 

Adventitia. 

S.  Chronic  periarteritis  is  usually  associated  with   endarteritis, 

^^^^^ially  in  interstitial  inflammations  of  the  Kidney,  Lung,  &c.,  in 

^     ciescription    of  which    conditions   it   will   be   mentioned.      It 

^^«t   with    in    syphilitic    interstitial    inflammations,    forming    a 

^^^^ed   feature   in   such   cases ;   but   the  most  important   form  of 

^      disease   is    that   which    occurs   in   the   small    arteries    of    the 

^^^^,   where  we   have  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  adventitia, 

^^ia.lly  associated  with   endarteritis,  and    a   gradual   atrophy   and 

^^neration  of  the  middle  coat,  evidences  of  which  may  be  readily 

^^^  under  the  microscope.     The  outer  coat  is  formed  of  laminae  of 

^rous  tissue,  between  which  the  connective  tissue  cells  may  be  seen 

^ttened  corpuscles ;  the  middle  coat  becomes  granular,  and  very 

^^^h   compressed  and  condensed.      With  this  condition  multiple 

'^^'Urisms  and  haemorrluiges  are  frequently  associated. 

^17,  Whilst  the  subject  of  vessels  is  under  consideration,  it  may 
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be  well  to  give  very  briefly  the  various  fonns  of  aneumnu 
.ire  met  with  as  a  result  of  injury  to,  or  disease  of,  the 
the  vessels. 

True  Aneurisms. 

A  true  aneurism  is  a  dilatation  of  a  vessel  so  arranged  an  to  fam 
kind  of  saq  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  by  some  or  all  of  the  cat 
of  the  vessel,  but  generally  by  parts  of  the  intima  and  the  adventii 
only.  The  blood  Js  thus  confined  within  its  proper  walk,  but  e 
within  its  jiroiKr  hounds.  Anything  which  weakens  the  wall  cf  t 
vessel,  such  as  endarteritis,  slight  injury,  overstrain,  &c.,  prcdispoi 
to  this  condition. 

The  wall  of  an  aneurism  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  brntaal 
fibrous  tissue.     Between  the  laminae  arc  Haltencd  cells, 
this  tissue  is  the  persisting  intima,  another  part,  the  more  ira 
the  altered  adventitia.     Patches  of  granular  and  fatty  lunica  i 
may  be  seen  near  the  undilatcd  vessel,  or  where  the  dilaUtkxi  ts  1 
slight,  but  in  most  parts  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.     In  so 
cases  the  wall  of  the  aneurism  is  calcified. 

Cylindriial  and  fusiform  aneurisms  are  rounded  or  elongated  S3 
metrical  dilautions  of  the  vessel.     They  occur  in  atlieroma    a 
arteritis,  afTeciing  the  whole  wall  of  the  vessel  for  a  shorter  or  li 
distance.     This  condition  is  accompanied  by  (i.)  flattening  of 
intima,  (j.)  thinning  of  tlie  media,  and  (3.)  distension  of  the  ad^ 
lilia,  the  last-named  coat  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  wall  of 
aneurismal  sac. 

Sacculated  aneurism  is  a  unilateral  dilatation  of  the  wall  oT  ' 
vessel,  the  oi>cning  being  usually  smaller  th.in  the  cavity  into  wh» 
it  opens.  The  muscular  coat  disappears  from  the  wall,  the  inti««*> 
appears  as  a  modified  flattened  coat,  and  ihc  adventitia,  which  » 
comi>osed  of  thickened  fibrous  laminx,  lietween  whicli  are  ftatW*^ 
connective  tissue  cells,  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  wall  of  ■** 
aneurism,  which  in  turn  is  usually  lined  by  or  filled  with  a  lamin 
cIoL  This  frequently  occurs  as  a  result  of  localiscil  endarlenl** 
the  second  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  at  points  where  the  I 
branches  arc  given  off  from  it  or  along  their  course,  es[)ceially  at  ^ 
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point  where  the  coeliac  axis  or  other  large  branches  are  given  off  from 
the  abdominal  aorta,  in  the  popliteal  vessels,  &c. 

A  dissecting  aneurism  is  the  aneurism  formed  when  blood,  escaping 
through  a  weakened  and  ruptured  intima,  makes  its  way  between  the 
layers  of  the  tunica  media.  The  escaped  blood  may  pass  for  some 
distance  down  the  vessel,  and  then  again  make  its  way  into  the  lumen. 
Such  an  aneurism  may  be  developed  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
fusiform  dilatation,  or  it  may  be  found  where  there  has  been  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  especially  of  the  intima ;  it 
comes  on  very  suddenly,  and  is  due  in  most  cases  to  the  rupture  of 
the  brittle  intima. 

A  saddle  clot  aneurism  is  a  sacculated  aneurism,  developed  at  the 
bifurcation  of  a  vessel.  It  is  usually  due  to  the  endarteritis,  and 
consequent  weakening  of  the  wall,  set  up  by  an  embolus  arrested  at 
the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  vessel. 

Miliary  aneurisms  are  multiple  sacculated  aneurisms,  occurring  in 
the  brain  as  a  result  either  of  fatty  degeneration  or  of  periarteritis,  in 
which  conditions  the  coats  of  the  vessels  are  weakened  at  many 
points. 

False  Aneurisms. 

A  false  aneurism  is  a  cavity  formed  in  connection  with  the  lumen 
of  a  vessel.  This  cavity,  however,  is  not  bounded  entirely  by  the 
coats  of  the  vessel ;  it  may  communicate  with  some  other  cavity,  or 
its  walls  may  be  formed  by  the  surrounding  extra  vascular  tissues. 

A  traumatic  aneurism  is  formed  where  a  vessel  is  wounded  and  the 
blood  escaping  into  the  tissues  around  the  vessel,  gradually  displaces 
them  until  they  form  a  limiting  wall.  If  the  wound  in  the  vessel 
wall  be  large,  there  may  even  be  pulsation  in  a  cavity  so  formed.  A 
true  aneurism  may,  by  rupturing,  form  a  false  aneurism,  the  blood 
then  escaping  into  and  distending  the  surrounding  tissues  until  a 
£sdse  aneurismal  cavity  is  formed  outside  the  true  aneurism. 

Varicose  aneurism  results  from  the  opening  of  a  true  aneurism  into 
a  rein,  or  from  a  false  aneurism  communicating  with  a  vein.  When 
▼enesecdon  was  more  frequently  practised  varicose  aneurism  was 
eq>ecially  common  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 
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Aneurismal  tarix  is  the  condition  in  which  a  false  aneurism  is 
formed  in  a  vein.  There  is  a  direct  communication  between  the 
vein  and  the  artery,  and  whilst  the  latter  remains  comparatively 
undilated,  the  vein  becomes  enormously  distended,  in  consequence  of 
the  direct  throwing  in  of  the  arterial  blood  and  the  resulting  increase 
in  the  intravenous  pressure ;  in  time  its  walls  become  thickened. 

Other  conditions  which  simulate  aneurism,  but  which  do  not  come 
under  either  of  the  above  headings,  are — 

(i.)  The  cirsoid  aneurism^  which  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  even  veins,  which  are  elongated,  dilated,  and 
frequently  varicose.  The  whole  mass  of  vessels  forms  a  pulsating 
tumour,  usually  on  the  face  or  head. 

(2.)  Aneurism  by  anastomosis,  where,  along  with  enlargement  of 
existing  arteries,  new  arteries  are  formed,  and  a  pulsating  tumour  is 
the  result,  also  most  frequently  met  with  on  the  head. 

Diseases  of  Veins — Phlebitis. 

218.  The  commonest  diseases  of  the  veins  are  those  met  with  as 
the  result  of  inflammation.  In  acute  phlebitis  we  may  have  the  walls 
infiltrated  with  cellular  tissue,  with  small  granulations  in  the  intima, 
and  eventually  thrombosis  ;  in  the  whole  of  this  new  tissue  organisa- 
tion takes  place;  or,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  irritant 
which  sets  up  these  changes  (micro-organisms),  the  tissues  may 
suppurate  and  we  have  what  is  known  as  suppurative  phlebitis. 
{See  Formation  of  Abscess,  §  165.) 

Varix. 

219.  In  varix  the  superficial  veins,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
extremities  and  of  the  mucous  membranes,  become  distended  and 
tortuous.  Irregular  dilatations,  or  ampullas,  occur  along  their  course, 
whilst  here  and  there  calcification  of  the  wall  takes  place.  On  slitting 
open  such  a  vein,  the  valves  are  found  to  be  obliterated  by  the  stretching 
of  the  intima,  the  valvular  folds  being  drawn  out.  Surrounding  the 
tortuous  and  dilated  veins  is  usually  a  dense  mass  of  connective  tissue, 
which  mats  the  vessels  together.     Harden  (§  59),  and  stain  (§  98). 
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(  X  50). — The  inner  coat  is  composed  of  laminated  tissue,  almost 
identical  in  structure  with  that  described  in  endarteritis  deformans. 
The  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands  of  muscle  fibre,  stained 
yellow,  are  surrounded  by  pink  connective  tissue,  often  containing 
golden-brown  altered  blood  pigment.  The  adventitia  is  also  some- 
what thickened.  Where  the  dilatation  is  very  great  and  irregular, 
the  muscular  bands  may  have  entirely  disappeared  at  the  points  of 
dilatation,  or  they  can  be  seen  as  granular  or  fatty  masses  scattered 
throughout  the  laminated  connective  tissue. 

(  X  300). — The  above  appearances  must  be  verified. 

Organisation  in  clot  in  veins  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
arteries  and  in  healing  wounds  or  on  serous  surfaces  (§§  165-170). 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  KIDXrS*. 


The  z«:r=.il  ciirey  :s  "*  <c:»:cch.  and  of  a  deep  red  coloui 
I:  »e.*r-5  ibtic:  f:cr  irc  i  rzairter  :o  four  and  a  half  ot  {i  18) : 
a>:u:  fi^jr  .r.-rhes  "rr-*:.  rr-:  ir.-i  a  half  ixKhes  broad,  and  one  and 
quarter  ir.ihes  ihiii.  ±.':c:*r.  ±e  len  kidney  is  somewhat  longer  an 
narrcTrer  :hai  the  rzh:.  ar.d  -Is  also  rather  heavier.  On  clos 
examinarion  c:  the  surfire  :f  the  or^n.  small  injected  stellate  vein 
are  seen  ber.eaih  the  car«5"-le.  Make  a  longitudinal  incision  froi 
the  convex  border  to  the  hilus.  then  lay  hold  of  the  capsule  with  th^- 
forefinger  and  ihun;b  zr.c  ceiach  it.  In  a  normal  kidney  this  r  -^  '* 
readily  done  :  the  smooth  surface  :s  then  seen  to  have  a  homogeneou-  -^-** 
or  s/ij;/t/fy  mottled  appearance,  from  which  the  stellate  veins  stance  ^^ 
out  |)rominently.  On  examination  of  the  section,  the  kidney  is  5ecr"-=sfl 
to  consist  of  (i)  the  cortex,  forming  the  outer  layer  of  tissue;  i 
the  medulla,  or  the  part  IxMween  the  cortex  and  the  pelvis  :  and  <gr_  J 
the  |>elvis,  or  funnel  shajK*d  collecting  lusin  into  which,  drained  1'  T 
thi'  ureter,  the  |)apillic  converge  (for  relative  thickness  of  cortex  an^ 
medulla,  see  S  18).  Radiating  from  the  medulla  to  the  cortic 
suifari"  are  numerous  sets  of  j>arallel  straight  lines.  These,  on  cl 
exanunation,  are  found  to  In;  small  arterial  trunks,  on  each  side  — -^ 
whu  h  are  arranged,  ver>-  regularly,  a  number  of  small  round  shinim  ^ 
.,hnost  translucent,  iH)ints-  the  Malpighian  bodies.  Between  ihtr^«^ 
.nr  o|u«iue  ronical  bundles  of  straight  tubules.  The  straight  tuhul— ^-^ 
M^  loni.i  St  midway  between  the  rows  of  Malpighian  bodies,  and  rca«-^** 
n.  .nl\  to  the  surface,  but  nearer  the  Malpighian  bodies  they  are  coi-- 
.ulMaMx  shorter.  This  structure  will  be  examined  more  in 
yuuU  \  \\w  nnr!OMO]>e.  ( )n  each  side  of  the  bundle  of  straight  tubui 
,.  »  „»nux\lut  n tegular  tissue,  comjwsed  of  sections  of  convolul* 
ihImiU  .       \t  tho  hue  where  the  cortical  substance  joins  the 


;• 


Fia.  69. — Seclion  of  a  small  noniutl  kidney  mjecled  with  connine 
gelatine. 

~  ■    "  superficial "  coitex ;  «1  intcrpyraiwidal  coilex. 

:.  boundaiy  layer  ;  /  papiilaiy  portion,  with  a.  chink 
it  opens  in  a  calyx  af  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney — the  only 
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the  p}TaniJds),  and,  between  the  bases  of  these  pyramids,  the  cortex 


Fig.  70.— Diagram  showing  the  course  of  Ihc  renal  tubules,  the 

arrangement  of  ihe  vessels,  and  [he  Malptghian  bodies.     (Modified 
from  Rlein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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cortex.  The  pyramids  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  alternating  light 
and  dark  lines,  the  light  lines  being  the  urinary  tubes  which  are 
continuous  with  the  conical  bundles  of  tubules  which  have  been 
described  in  the  cortex,  and  the  dark  lines  the  straight  vessels, 
proceeding  from  the  boundary  area  to  the  apices  of  the  papillae. 

The  papillary  portion  of  the  pyramid  is  considerably  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  cortex,  which  is  described  as  being  "  light  crimson 
brown ; "  it  consists  of  striated  tissue,  the  striae  being  regular,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  orifices  of  the  papillae  as  they  open  into  the 
calyces  or  subdivisions  of  the  pelvis.  Much  is  to  be  learned  from 
a  naked  eye  examination  of  the  kidney,  which  should  always  be  most 
systematically  carried  out. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  pathologist,  the  kidney  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  a  series  of  lobules,  and  any  change  which  is  found  in 
one  of  these  lobules  may  confidently  be  looked  for  in  any  other.  But 
before  describing  the  lobule,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  various  structures  of  which  it  is  composed.  These  are — (i)  The 
blood-vessels;  (2)  the  secreting  urinary  tubules;  (3)  the  collecting 
urinary  tubules ;  and  (4)  the  connective  tissue  framework  (§  223). 

221.  Blood-vessels, — The  renal  artery  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
branches  which,  running  from  the  pelvis  along  the  sides  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  pyramids  in  the  submucous  tissue,  enter  the  substance  of  the 
kidney  at  the  boundary  layer,  at  once  breaking  up  into  a  number  of 
arches,  the  convex  surfaces  of  which  are  towards  the  cortex ;  from  these 
arches  in  the  boundary  layer  two  sets  of  vessels  pass,  one  upwards,  the 
interlobular  arteries,  and  one  downwards,  the  straight  branches  which 
subdivide  to  form  the  arteriolae  rectae.  The  interlobular  arteries 
give  off  a  series  of  lateral  branches  (afferent  arterioles)  almost  at  right 
angles,  each  of  which  passes  to  a  Malpighian  body  where  it  breaks 
up  into  a  tuft  of  small  capillary  vessels  —  the  glomerular  tuft. 
These  are  again  collected  into  a  single  vessel,  the  efferent  arteriole, 
which  carries  the  blood  from  the  Malpighian  body  and  then  breaks  up 
to  form  a  network  of  capillaries  ;  these  capillaries  surround  the  various 
tubules,  and  afterwards  open  into  veins,  which  gradually  unite  to 
form  the  interlobular  vein.  In  addition  to  the  above  branches  of 
the  artery  and  vein  there  are  interstitial  and  capsular  branches  to 
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the  connective  tissue  and  capsule  of  the  organ,  and  the  interlobular 
vein  commencing  as  the  stellate  vein  already  mentioned.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  this  arrangement  of  the  veins  in  connection  with 
chronic  venous  congestion  of  the  kidney. 

Passing  do^Tiwards  into  the  medulla  from  the  arches  in  the 
boundary  layer  are  numerous  short  vessels,  which  speedily  break  up, 
each  one  into  a  tuft  or  pencil  of  small  straight  vessels,  the  arteriolae 
rectae ;  these  form  a  network  with  elongated  meshes  around  the 
bundles  of  urinary  tubules ;  they  pass  down  as  far  as  the  papillae. 
Beginning  at  the  apices  of  the  papillae  are  small  veins  which  return  to 
the  boundary  layer,  and  take  a  similar  course  to  the  arteriolae  rectae, 
around  the  bundles  of  straight  tubules ;  in  the  boundary  layer  the 
blood  from  these  meets  the  blood  from  the  interlobular  veins,  and  is 
conveyed  away  from  the  kidney  by  large  venous  trunks  running  in 
the  submucous  tissue  to  the  hilus,  and  thence  by  the  renal  vein. 

222.  Urinary  tubules. — These  form  the  parenchyma,  or  substance 
proper  of  the  kidney.  Klein  describes  them  as  commencing  "  with 
a  coecal  extremity  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,*'  and  terminating 
"with  an  opening  on  the  free  surface  of  the  papilla."  He  then 
describes  the  tubules  as  composed  of  sixteen  different  segments,  the 
first  of  which — (i)  the  Malpighian  corpuscle,  is  in  reality  the  invagi- 
nated  and  distended  end  of  the  blind  tube  (like  the  finger  tip  of  a 
glove  turned  inwards,  see  Fig.  76).  Pushed  into  the  invagination  is 
a  tuft  of  capillary  vessels  communicating  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
afferent  arteriole,  and  on  the  other  with  the  efferent  arteriole,  both  of 
which  pass  into  the  involuted  "  tip."  The  outer  coat  of  the  double 
covering  of  the  capillary  tuft  is  known  as  Bowman's  capsule.  It  is 
composed  of  a  basement  membrane,  bounded  on  its  external  surface 
by  a  connective  tissue  (which  plays  a  most  important  part  in  certain 
pathological  processes),  whilst  internally  it  has  a  layer  of  fiattened 
endothelioid  cells.  Continuous  with  this  layer  of  Bowman's  capsule 
is  a  similar  layer  of  flattened  cells  covering  the  tuft  of  capillaries, 
forming  what  is  in  fact  a  reflection  of  the  capsule.  Supporting  the 
capillary  vessels  is  a  delicate  connective  tissue  framework  (also  very 
important),  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  which  are  easily  distinguished  in 
stained  specimens.     Between  the  tuft  of  capillaries  and  Bowman's 
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capsule  is  a  space  which  communicates  by  (3)  a  narrow  opening,  or 
neck,  with  the  tubule  proper.  The  tubule  throughout  its  whole 
length  is  composed  of  a  basement  membrane,  resting  on  which  is 
a  layer  of  epithelial  cells.  These  epithelial  cells  vary  considerably 
in  both  form  and  structure  in  the  different  sections  of  the  tubule.  In 
the  neck  of  the  tubule  they  are  slightly  cubical  in  form,  but  those 
nearest  the  glomerulus  are  flattened.  Immediately  following  the 
neck,  and  therefore  still  near  the  Malpighian  body,  comes  (3)  the  first 


a.  Capillariesof  the  glomerular  lun  arranged 

■    ■  ■  ■    lining  of  fl; 

;  flat  epithelial  cells  covering  ita  elomenilus," 
.  SiAlk  of  (he  elomenilus,   composed  of  ofTeient   and  efferent 


capsule,  with  its  lining  of  flat  epithelial  cells,  and 
helial  cells  covering  ita  glomenilus," 


arterioles. 

«.  "Neck  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle." 
r.  Loogitudin&l  section  of  (he  first  part  of  (he  convoluted  tubule. 

part  of  the  convoluted  tubule,  which,  with  the  following  part,  (4)  the 

spiral  tubule,  runs  entirely  in  the  cortex.     In  these  the  epithelium  is 

columnar  but  somewhat  irregular,  especially  in  the  spiral  tubule,  and 

each  cell  has  a  rounded  nucleus  situated  in  its  centre.    The  upper  part 

of  the  cell,  that  near  the  lumen,  is  finely  granular,  but  the  part  between 

the  nucleus  and  the  basement  membrane  is  distinctly  striated,  the  striae 

running  longitudinally  from  the  base  of  the  cell  to  the  nucleus.    The 

next  part  of  the  tubule  (the  looped  tubu!e  of  Henle)  is  principally  within 

the  medulla.     The  descending  limb  and  the  loop  itself,  (5)  and  (6), 
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are  lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened  epithelial  cells.  After  the  loop  the 
ascending  limb  of  the  tubule  (7)  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  columnar 
cells,  each  of  which  has  its  nucleus  placed  near  the  lumen.  Passing 
further  upwards  (8)  the  lumen  becomes  narrowed,  but  the  epithelium 


Fid.  72. — Looped  tubules  of  Henle  cut  longitudinally  in  Ixilh  the 
boundary  layer  and  the  papillary  portion  of  the  pyiatnid.  (  x  300.) 
(.4fter  Klein  and  Noble  bmith.) 

a.  First  part  of  Ihe  ascending  limb  of  the  looped  lubule  of  Henle, 

in  which  (he  epithelium  is  columnar. 

b.  Pan  of  the  ascending  limb, 
c  The  bend. 

li.  The  descending  limb  and  loop  of  the  looped  tubule  of  Henle, 
in  all  of  which  the  epithelium  is  flattened  and  squamous. 
The  tubules  at  these  points  are  very  like  young  blood-vessels 
in  a]ipearance. 


imnar.     In  the  cortex  (9)  the  ascending  tube  is  narrower, 

and  its  epithelium  more  cubical  or  flattened.  Still  in  the  cortex  is 
(10)  theirregulartubule,linedby  columnar  cells,  which  vary  very  much 
in  height,  always,  however,  leaving  the  lumen  of  this  part  of  the  tubule 
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very  narrow.  Then  follows  (11)  the  second  or  distal  convoluted 
tubule,  which  is  "  identical  "  in  position  and  structure  with  the  first 
part  of  the  convoluted  tubule.  After  this,  still  in  the  cortex,  are  (12) 
the  curved  parts  of  the  collecting  tubule,  and  (13)  part  of  the  straight 
tubule,  the  lining  of  which  is  an  irregular  epithelium,  with  some  of 
the  cells  cubical,  others  spindle-shaped,  but  all  having  well-marked 
nuclei.  Lower  down  in  the  medulla  (14)  the  lumen  of  the  tube  is 
larger  and  the  cells  are  cubical  or  slightly  columnar,  and  each  con- 
tains a  spherical  nucleus.  (15)  The  lower  parts  of  the  collecting 
tubule,  and  (16)  the  large  papillary  duct  are  lined  by  epithelium  of  a 
cubical  type,  leaving  a  lumen  of  considerable  size. 

From  the  accompanying  diagram  and  description  it  will  be  seen 
that,  the  straight  collecting  tube  being  taken  as  a  central  point,  the 
looped  tubules  of  Henle  are  arranged  on  each  side,  whilst  further 
out  come  the  sections  of  the  two  convoluted  tubules,  and  lastly  the 
Malpighian  bodies  as  they  spring  from  the  interlobular  arteries.  A 
lobule  of  the  kidney  is  composed  of  the  tissues  between  two  inter- 
lobular arteries  and  the  prolongations  of  these  down  into  the  medulla. 

In  the  cortex  the  lobule  of  the  kidney  may,  like  the  lobule  of  the 
liver,  be  divided  into  three  zones — peripheral,  intermediate,  and 
central.  In  the  peripheral  zone  are  the  Malpighian  bodies,  with 
regular  sections  of  the  convoluted  tubules.  The  intermediate  zone, 
much  narrower,  is  made  up  of  the  irregular  and  spiral  portions  of  the 
convoluted  tubules,  the  central  zone  containing  the  straight  tubules 
and  the  larger  collecting  tubules. 

The  central  zone  only  is  continued  into  the  medulla,  where  it  is 
composed,  as  in  the  cortex,  of  the  straight  tubules  of  the  descending 
limbs  of  the  looped  tubule,  and  of  the  straight  collecting  tubules.  In 
the  greater  part  of  the  papillary  portion  of  the  medulla  the  lobule  is 
represented  by  the  collecting  tubes  alone. 

223.  Examine  a  section  of  the  cortex  of  an  injected  kidney  (§  47) 
made  in  the  plane  of  the  convex  outer  surface. 

(  X  50). — ^A  number  of  polygonal  areas  may  be  observed,  bounded 
by  vessels,  with  here  and  there  Malpighian  bodies,  in  which  the 
capillaries  are  injected.  Within  this  vascular  ring  are  numerous 
sections  of  tubules,  some  of  them  cut  obliquely,  others  more  trans- 
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vcrscly.  Note  that  the  lumen  of  each  tubule  is  small  and  irregulu : 
the  epithelium  is  columnar,  and  each  cell  has  a  rounded  nucleus  oar 
the  lumen  ;  the  vascular  meshes  around  these  tubules  arc  of  cotuida 
able  size.  Nearer  the  centre  are  the  tubules  described  as  roakiagiip 
the  intermediate  zone,  and  here  the  loops  of  vessels  are  smaUcr, » iht 
tubules  are  not  only  smaller,  but  arc  more  regularly  cut  tmuvcnd]. 
the  cells  are  more  cubical,  and  the  lumen  is  stUl  narrow.  In  the 
central  zone  the  meshes  of  the  network  of  vessels  are  again  utDC 
what  larger :  the  openings  in  the  tubules  are  larger,  the  epitbdiuO 
being  cubical  and  occupying  less  of  the  tubule. 

(x  5o).^Examine  a  section  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  ibofc 
(this  is  the  direction  in  which  sections  of  the  kidney  arc  unallr 
made).  The  zones  of  the  lobules,  as  above  described,  can  be  madt 
out  in  both  the  cortex  and  the  medulla.  Notice  especially  the  hiBC 
vascular  meshes  around  the  convoluted  tubules  in  the  pcrijifaeiil 
and  intermediate  zones,  the  more  elongated  meshes  around  the 
straight  tubules  (seen  now  in  longitudinal  section)  of  the  cental 
zone;  in  the  medulla,  the  long  vascular  bundles  and  meshes  running 
down,  between,  and  around  the  bundles  of  straight  Iubule». 

(  X  300).— Examine  the  arrangement  of  the  tubules  with  thetr  c«»- 
tained  epithelium,  the  structure  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  theamouBt  of 
connective  tissue  around  the  capillary  loops  of  the  glomcnilui,  araoad 
the  glomerulus  itself,  around  the  tubules,  and  around  the ' 


Tube  Casts. 

2S4.  In  our  examination  of  the  kidneys,  various  fonns  of  ast> 
and  cysts  will  be  met  with,  and  in  order  that  the  studcni  amf 
understand  something  of  them,  it  may  be  well  to  comudcr  tliCM 
intraiuliular  formations  somewhat  systematically  before  we  take  op 
the  principle  diseases  in  which  they  occur. 

Casts  may  be  divided  into  four  groups->-(  i .)  those  derived  fam  < 
hafmorrhages  into  the  glomeruli  or  tubules ;  (3.)  those  compoaed  of  ^ 
altered  epithelium ;  (3.)  those  formed  of  urinary  sccretioiu ;  (4-)^ 
those  made  up  of  other  materials  not  normally  found  in  the  tubals    - 

(1.)  Cash  derivtd  from  Biixxi. — Under  the  first  form  come  tli^Mi 
various  Ntioii  fasts  which  are  met  with  in  acute  nephritis— 
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the  scarlatinal  form — in  chronic  venous  congestion,  or  in  acute  con- 
gestion of  the  kidney.  In  the  acute  diseases  they  are  most  frequently 
composed  of  but  slightly  altered  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  are 
commonly  met  with  in  the  first  part  of  the  convoluted  tubule.  In 
the  more  chronic  forms  of  disease  they  may  be  met  with  in  the  same 
position,  but  they  are  also  seen  as  pigment  casts  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  tubules,  where  they  may  be  golden-brown  in  colour,  in  which  case 
they  are  composed  of  hsematoidin  crystals  or  granules ;  in  the  straight 
tubules  they  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  extremely  black  material, 
or  melanin.  In  either  case  they  are  derived  from  blood  which  has 
escaped  from  ruptured  glomerular,  or  less  frequently,  intertubular 
capillaries. 

Hyaline  fibrinous  casts  occur  especially  in  acute  inflammatory  con- 
ditions, but  they  may  be  met  with  in  health.  They  are  usually  seen 
in  the  looped  and  collecting  tubules  as  delicate  homogeneous  casts 
filling  a  considerable  length  of  the  tube.  They  are  extremely 
difficult  to  recognise  in  an  unstained  specimen,  but  may  be  seen  as 
very  delicately  stained  homogeneous  masses  in  carmine  (§  100),  or 
logwood  (§  103),  stained  sections.  They  form  the  basis  of  a  great 
number  of  other  casts.  In  very  acute  cases  we  may  actually  find 
fibrinous  lymph,  and  even  leucocytes,  in  these  casts ;  but  more 
commonly  the  casts  are  quite  homogeneous,  and  appear  to  consist 
of  coagulated  serum  albumen,  which  has  made  its  way  from  the 
glomerular  capillaries  into  the  tubules. 

(2.)  Casts  derived  from  Epithelium, — The  most  common  cast  of 
this  form  is  the  colloid  (or  glue-like)  cast^  a  homogeneous,  yellowish, 
translucent  mass,  found  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  con- 
voluted tubules  in  almost  all  cases  of  kidney  disease  where  there  are 
marked  epithelial  changes,  as  in  waxy  kidney,  and  in  subacute  and 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  In  some  cases  the  casts  present  the 
dim  outlines  of  the  cells  of  which  they  are  composed,  but  most 
frequently  they  appear  to  be  composed  simply  of  a  glue-like  material, 
which  gives  a  yellow  reaction  with  picro-carmine  (§  98),  a  brown 
reaction  with  iodine  (§  107),  but  a  bluer  purple  with  methylaniline 
violet  (§  106)  than  is  given  with  "waxy"  material.  They  stain 
deeply  with  other  reagents.  They  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  layer 
of  flattened  epithelial  cells,  which  appear  to  proliferate  and  add  layer 


irut'  u,"  tr  -T  ixi-^'^nttntAi  .:sils  :o  the  surface :  consequently,  the  cast 
r:j.j   ■"  w.citi  -jiscs  ]:risent  roint  traces  of  lamination. 

Grzizd.^s*'  -zjn:  iri  xe^  vitii  in  the  convoluted  tubules  in  inflamma- 
z'JT}  ::^ji-':r<.  :r  ^here  ziirkeii  atrophic  changes  are  taking  place 
,r,  irjt  i:z'.z:.ftj.'zrz,      Thev  are  comD<3sed  ot  a  h\-aline  centre,  with 
p-ir.-lir  :r:c:cui^=i:c  nureruil,  which  appears  to  be  derived  fronJ 
dc'ficritra'iir.z  e7.:r.e"-il  'rella  around:  these  casts  are  larger  than  the 
ordinar}'  :*}■.■»; :r.t  co?:.     >:n:e  authors  term  only  those  casts  granular 
that  are  derived  ititt.  degenerated  blood  or  dissolved  blood  pigmcnC- 
which  is  deposited  in  the  epithelium,  and  forms  the  basis  of  th^ 
brown  granular  tulie  cast5. 

/uif/y  or  oily  casts  arc  hyaline  casts  around  which  are  fatty  or 
albuminoid  globules.     (Not  always  fatty.) 

Epithelial  casts  arc  usually  found  in  the  looped  and  straight  tubules 
when  these  arc  in  a  condition  of  acute  catarrh.  Each  has  a  hyaline 
basis,  and  is  covered  with  a  numlnrr  of  cells,  derived  either  from  the 
cpitlu'liuni  of  the  straight  tubules  or  from  exuded  leucocytes.  Only 
thosr  casts  which  are  formed  in  the  loofx^d  or  straight  collecting  or 
rxniMory  tubules  come  unchanged  to  the  urine,  but  similar  casts 
may  W  foinul  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tubules  in  sections  of  the 
kidnrv. 

(,^)  ( \jsti  formed  from  Urinary  Salts^  ^c. — As  seen  in  the  case  of 
ilu'  j'janular  rontracted  kidney,  cr)'st'ils  of  acid  urate  of  soda  accumu- 
\.\W  in  \\w  tubules  of  all  the  regions  of  the  kidney,  giving  rise  to  the 
\\\\o\\  paiihcs  mentioned  under  that  disease. 

Sinul.u  deposits  of  uric  acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia  or  soda,  arc 
Hr.jiu  nih  nut  with  in  the  excretory  tubes  near  the  apices  of  the 
p.MMll.i'  \\\  k\\\\\\\c\\  who  die  within  from  two  to  fourteen  days  after 
iMMh.  .>-^  "xi'llowish  or  briok-rod  linos,"  running  from  the  apices  for 
•..MUi  iliNt.uin*  towards  the  bases  of  the  pyramids.  Ziegler  says 
il^.u  .ij^ivutMitlx  tho  rajMd  metabolic  changes  which  take  place  after 
\s\\\\\  My'  ms\^\\\\\\\\wk\  h\  the  production  of  so  much  uric  acid,  thai 
'.'^  ;-.r.iu  IS  tnt  ap.-.)')o  Ot  holding  it  all  in  solution,  and  it  is  de}XKited 

vj  ^   I     '.»  -,.-'.    ''.jAr;.?/.     FiiirMn  casts  are  dark  granu! 

,  .-;n  ,s  ,  .  : .  n,^ ,  \\w({\  \\\  \\^^r  >:rajj;ht  tubules  during  the  course  of  Ion, 
t  .^•.;.:i,u-,;  i.u;:*,iuv       Dux  aro  prolubly  closely  allied  to  blood 
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Calcareous  casts  are  met  with  in  the  straight  tubules  in  aged 
people,  and  in  cases  of  osteomalacia,  where  there  is  a  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  the  calcareous  salts  from  bone.  These  salts  are  deposited  as 
white  masses  in  the  looped  tubules  or  in  the  excretory  tubules  near 
the  apices  of  the  papillae.  "  They  consist  of  dark,  strongly-refractile 
globules  or  nodular  masses,  which  join  together  to  form  nodular 
rods."  In  a  second  form  there  is  "  an  albuminoid  basis,  infiltrated 
with  carbonate  of  lime."  These  stain  deeply,  but  irregularly.  On 
the  addition  of  a  weak  acid  they  disappear,  and  carbon  dioxide  is 
given  off.     They  are  composed  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Cysts  in  the  Kidney. 

225.     True  secondary  cysts  may  be  formed  in  one  of  three  ways. 

(i.)  By  distension  of  Bowman's  capsule  of  the  Malpighian  body, 
owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  narrow  outlet  or  neck,  frequently  by 
a  plug  of  colloid  material,  or,  more  rarely,  by  constricting  fibrous 
bands.  These  cysts  are  seldom  of  large  size,  as  the  outflow  of  the 
watery  part  of  the  secretion  from  the  capillary  tuft  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  in  the  cyst  equals  that  in  the  l)lood-vessels.  The 
capillaries  atrophy  when  their  function  is  lost,  and  a  cyst  is  left. 
These  may  be  filled  with  watery  material,  or  with  colloid  material 
derived  from  the  degenerating  epithelial  cells. 

(2.)  Simple  cysts  in  the  tubules  are  formed  in  the  same  manner. 

(3.)  Rows  of  cysts  are  formed  where  the  convoluted  or  straight 
tubules  become  irregular,  varicose,  and  tortuous,  forming  a  chain  of 
small  cysts.  They  occur  especially  in  the  granular  contracted  kidney, 
and  in  the  tubules  which  are  situated  near  the  margin  of  the  wedge- 
shaped  mass,  where  the  convoluted  tubule  is  alternately  outside  and 
within  the  granular  patch.  Colloid  plugs  are  formed  at  certain 
points,  usually  where  there  is  already  slight  constriction  from  the 
pressure  of  fibrous  bands ;  above  this  point  there  are  other  slight 
constrictions,  and  as  the  tube  becomes  distended  it  becomes 
so  unequally — esi>ecially  where  it  lies  outside  the  solid  area — 
and  a  row  of  cysts  is  formed,  the  dilatations  and  constrictions 
alternating. 

For  cysts  to  increase  in  size  there  must  be  two  factors  at  work  : — 
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(i.)  the  waiery  secretion  must  be  going  on  above  the  x 
(Ktint ;  and  (a.)  epithelium  must  be   growing,  must   f)e   shed,  i 
then,   undergoing  degener:tt:on,  must  be  washed  by  the  u 
it  eventually  forms  colloid  material. 

The  contents  of  these  cysts  may  be — 
(i.)  Serum,  or  the  watery  part  of  the  blood  along  with  ian 

This  occurs  most  commonly. 
(2.)  Colloid;  a  gelatinous,  homogeneous  material,  derived  6 

degenerated  epithelium. 
(3.)  Urinous  salts  or  urates,  which  are  by  no  means  uacc 
met  with. 

Cysts  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  granular  contracted  kidacf. 
and  in  the  various  forms  of  interstitial  nephritis. 

Primary  Cysts. — These  are  found  in  the  so-called  cystic  degenen- 
tion.  There  are  two  forms^the  congenital,  and  thai  which  00cm 
during  adult  life, 

In  the  first  form,  which  occurs  during  fa:ul  life,  the  kidney  inaj 
be  enormously  increased  in  size,  or  it  may  be  smaller  than  nomuL 
Both  organs  are  affected.  The  cysts,  which  form  the  greater  pan  of 
the  organ,  are  probably  distended  tubules  and  glomeruli,  the  (cac- 
tions  of  which  cannot  escape,  owing  to  constriction  of  the  effincBt 
tubes  in  the  atrophied  papillx.  These  cysts,  unlike  the  rolluwng 
form,  contain  urinary  fluid  and  salts. 

The  second  form  is  very  frequently  unsuspected  during  life,  and 
usually  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  until  laic  in  life.     Both  Icidnc)^ 
are  enlarged,  and  are  converted  into  numerous  cysts,  which  vary  »Efy 
much  in  size,  from  that  of  a  millet  seed  up  to  two-third*  of  an  toc^ 
or  even  more,  in  diameter.     They  are  filled  with  a,  fluid  containiag 
albumen  and  blood-pigment  in  various  stages  of  alteration,  so  thai 
ihcy  present  all  shades  of  colour,  from   yellow,  through  green  ud  - 
blue,  up  to  pur|>le.     Cholesterin  crystals  are  also  met  with,  and  ia^ 
rare  cases,  oxalate  of  lime  and  leucin — rarely  any  urinary  salts.     Tb^a 
fibrous  cyst  walls  "are  partially  lined  with  flaiiened  poI)-gonal  nelk"^ 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  be  the  slowly  growing  ur  f 
developed  congenital  form,  but  as  yet  little  is  known  of  the  node  - 
development  of  cither  of  the  forms  of  cystic  degeneration. 
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Chronic  Venous  Congestion  of  the  Kiuney. 


I2S,  SynoHyms. — "  Cyanotic  "  Kidney  (not  a  good  term),  "  Con- 
tive  Induration,"  "  Passive  Hyperaemia  "  of  the  Kidney, 
n  chronic  venous  congestion  of  the  kidney,  we  have  distension 
and  thickening  of  the  veins  and  venous  capillaries  with  wasting  of 
[he  parenchyma,  brought  about  by  pressure  and  malnutrition. 

This  condition  is  met  with  in  conjunction  with  valvular  disease  of 
'he  heart,  more  especially  with  mitral  disease,  in  chronic  fibroid 
phthisis,  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema;  in  fact,  it  occurs  under  just 
the  same  conditions  as  does  chronic  venous  congestion  of  the  liver 
(§  182),  to  which  it  is  analogous,  and  with  which  it  is  frequently 
associated- 

1*1  cases  of  heart  disease,  during  the  course  of  which  albumen  in 
the  lirine  or  slight  hsematuria  has  been  present,  this  condition  may 
very    frequently  be  found  after  death. 

■^^*Mktd  eye  appiarancts. — In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  congestion  the 

idn^y  is  enbrged ;  it  may  be  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  ounces  in 

"•^'eVit,  and  is  firm  and  elastic.    Under  the  capsule,  the  vense  stellate 

""^■^  '^«3nsiderably  distended  and  are  very  prominent.     On  section  the 

I*®'J  le  is  readily  removed  ;  the  cortex  is  smooth,  markedly  congested, 

^"*^     •"las  at  first  a  deep  purple  colour,  which  rapidly  turns  to  crimson. 

-**^     examining   the   section    of    the   cortex    more    carefully,    its 

■^ness  is  seen  to  be  slightly  increased,  the  Malpighian  bodies 

*^^J*«i     out    as    red    spots,    arranged    regularly    in    parallel    rows 

*"^       c;ach    side    of   the    prominent    interlobular    vessels   (distended 

>"terl<,buiar  veins).     The  most  marked  changes,  however,  are  in  the 

"^*^ulla,  where  the  venulie  rectje  stand  out  prominently,  especially 

"'^-*>"     the  bases   of  the   pyramids,   which    are   deeply   congested; 

^■^^      tissue    has   a    distinctly  striated   appearance,    the   congested 

vessels  shining  out  very  prominently  between  the  bundles  of  urini- 

i*:tous  tubules.     In   old-standing  congestion,  irregular  pale  patches 

(tiue    lo  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  in  the  tubules),  may 

I  ^ake  their  appearance,  and  the  organ  may  feel  almost  fibroid. 

Harden  (g  59).  cut  (S  82  tt  seg.),  and  stain  (S  98).     The  following 
I  description  applies  to  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  (in  the  earlier 


Fin.  7]. — DrBwioi;  uC  a  KCtinn  of  coilcn  of  kiilnry  in  ■  tttl 
chronic  venous  congestion.    Stained  with  logwood.     (  x  joo.) 

it.     CapitUrics  ttS  glomeiulu  lufl  diueailed  with  blood. 

t.     Intertubulai  capilUries  in  ■  nlmilar  condition. 

d.d.  AReienl  mneriole  seen  in 

1-./.  Convolulnl  lubales. 

I.     Flalleoed  ccllt  lining  Bownun't  capnile. 

It  will  be  noticed  thai  there  appcRtt  lo  lie  ■  coniidenible  (! 
ins  of  ihc  wdit  of  the  vnuk  l«twccn  the  Kdioiu  of  lb«  ce 
luVulct. 

arics  arc  all  distended  with  this  satne  greenish  ( 
lomcruli  are,  in  aomc  cases,  very  much  increased  in  i 

i  tissue  nuclei  are  increased  in  number, 
e  straight  vessels  arc  extremely  prominent,  being  all  dtsteJ 
coloured  blood  corptiscles. 

Next  examine  the  tubules.     Very  ftetjuetitly  the  capilli 
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poghtan  bodies  show  signs  of  rapture,  small  extravasations  of 
e  found  within  the  glomeralar  capsule,  and  lai^e  masses 
ihered  blood  may  be  seen  in  the  convoluted  tubules.  Id  the 
l^t  tubules  in  the  medulla  stnall  masses  of  golden  brown 
lent  (derived  from  the  blood)  are  met  with,  and  here  and  there 
t  inky  black  "  melanin  "  casts  occupy  a  few  of  the  tubules  in 
paptUary  portion    of  the   medulla.     The   epithelium  may  be 


Fio.  74. — DnwinsoC  KClian  of  kidney  (hounilaij  la^er)  in  a  Aate 
of  chronic  venoiucongnlion.    Suineil  with  fado-cannuie.    (•.300.) 
tv.      Vessels  dUtendnl  with  colonrcd  blood  curpuKles. 
a-l.ff.  Ascending  Utnb  of  Inoped  lubule  of  Henle.     Spiral  portion 

and  callcccioB  lubulc. 
d.l.H.  Descending  liml). 

lar,  with  small  globules  of  fat  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells, 
I  in  some  cases  nearly  fill  the  tubules.  Very  frequently  there  are 
e-shaped  pink  patches  of  libro-cellular  tissue  under  the  capsule, 
base  of  the  wedge  being  near  the  surface,  the  apex  extending 
lome  little  distance  into  the  cortex  ;  they  extend  along  the 
of  ihc  interlobular  vessels,  and  enclose  some  of  the  Malpighian 
ss,  which  then  become  atrophied  and  fibroid.  The  tubules 
ved  in  these  masses  are  atrophied  and  small,  and  their  epitheliu 
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is  flattened.      This  is  said    to   be    an  intercurrent  inflammatory 
condition,  but  it  is  one  which  frequently  occurs  in  this  disease. 

(  X  300). — The  capillary  tufts  in  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  greatly 
enlarged,  the  vessels  being  distended  with  red  blood  corpuscles ; 
between  the  tuft  and  Bowman's  capsule,  blood  corpuscles  in  various 
stages  of  disintegration  are  seen.  Frequently  there  appears  to  be 
a  slight  increase,  not  only  in  the  number  of  connective  tissue  nuclei, 
but  also  of  the  pink  fibrillated  tissue  around  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries.  In  the  convoluted  tubules  the  epithelium  is  cbmpara- 
tively  healthy,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  in  a  condition  of  cloudy 
swelling,  or  even  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  lumen  small  collections 
of  broken-down  blood  corpuscles,  or  of  golden  brown  pigment 
derived  from  the  small  haemorrhages  within  Bowman's  capsule,  are 
frequently  seen.  The  vessels  between  the  tubules  are  greatly  dis- 
tended ;  their  walls  are  thickened,  and  take  on  a  pink  reaction 
with  carmine,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  thickened  vessels  in 
"Nutmeg  Liver"  (§  182).  In  the  medulla  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections  of  the  straight  vessels  are  filled  with  blood,  the 
walls  are  thickened,  and  are  stained  pink.  In  the  tubules  the 
epithelial  cells  may  be  undergoing  degenerative  or  proliferative 
changes.  There  may  be  fatty  globules  in  the  cells.  Here,  too,  are 
found  the  "  melanin  "  casts  already  referred  to  as  composed  of  the 
altered  blood  pigment. 

The  wedge-shaped  patches  in  the  cortex  consist  of  pink  fibrous 
tissue,  with  a  few  round  cells  at  the  margin.  The  Malpighian  bodies 
in  them  are  atrophied  and  fibrous  looking  {see  Interstitial  Nephritis, 
§  238),  whilst  the  enclosed  tubules  are  small,  and  the  epithelial  cells 
lining  them  are  flattened,  extremely  granular,  and  atrophied,  and 
some  contain  small  globules  of  fat,  which  stain  black  with  osmic 
acid.  The  study  of  these  sections  will  give  an  exceedingly  good  idea 
of  the  vascular  supply  of  the  kidney. 

The  above,  mostly  mechanical,  changes  are  first  seen  in  the  veins 
— the  interlobular  and  the  straight  veins  being  first  affected — then  in 
the  capillaries,  and  lastly  in  the  arteries.  Distension  and  thickening 
of  these  take  place  as  in  "Nutmeg"  liver.  The  changes  in  the 
epithelium  are  seen  only  in  the  later  stages,  and  are  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  pressure  and  malnutrition. 
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Fat  Embolism  of  the  Kidney. 

227.  Fat  embolism  is  met  with  in  certain  cases  of  diabetic  coma, 
or  in  the  similar  coma  following  fracture  of  bones,  especially  of  the 
bones  of  the  head  and  of  cancellated  bones.  In  both  these  conditions 
fat  is  set  free  to  circulate  in  the  blood,  and  is  eventually  arrested 
in  some  of  the  smaller  vessels. 

The  naked  eye  appearances  vary  considerably,  but  the  points  to  be 
specially  looked  for  are  pallor,  increased  size,  and  flabbiness  of  the 
organ,  and  minute  haemorrhages  under  the  capsule  or  on  the  surface 
of  the  sections. 

Where  fat  embolism  is  suspected,  make  a  microscopic  examination 
in  the  fresh  condition.  To  make  a  more  exhaustive  examination 
harden  (§  59),  and  stain  a  section  with  osmic  acid  (§  110)  and  then 
with  picro-carmine  (§  98). 

(  X  50). — There  is  evidently  some  congestion,  especially  at  certain 
points  near  the  surface  of  the  cortex.  Near  the  congested  areas,  fill- 
ing some  of  the  vessels  between  the  tubules,  are  black  masses, 
evidently  fat  stained  with  osmic  acid.  Similar  black  masses  are 
also  seen  in  some  of  the  capillaries  in  the  glomerular  tuft,  and 
in  the  straight  vessels.  Near  these  congested  areas  are  small 
haemorrhages  along  with  which  some  of  the  fatty  material  may 
have  escaped  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  or  even  into  the  tubules, 
especially  where  rupture  of  the  capillaries  in  the  Malpighian  tuft  has 
occurred. 

(  X  300). — The  aboVe  appearances  are  to  be  verified,  special  care 
being  taken  to  localise  the  fat  in  the  positions  above  mentioned. 

Waxy  or  Lardaceous  Disease  of  the  Kidney. 

228.  This  disease  is  frequently  associated  with  other  marked 
changes  of  the  tubules  and  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  but  as  these 
are  rather  superadded  conditions,  it  will  be  well  to  confine  the 
description  to  the  waxy  change,  and  take  up  the  other  conditions 
separately.  For  example,  waxy  disease  is  frequently  associated  with 
interstitial  nephritis,  in  which  case  the  changes  due  to  the  waxy  con- 
dition are  to  a  certain  extent  masked  by  those  due  to  the  interstitial 
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usually  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  capsule  strips  off  very  readily; 
the  surface  is  smooth,  glistening,  anaemic,  and  often  yellow. 

On  section  the  cortex  is  pale  and  anaemic,  and  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  are  seen  as  glistening  rounded  masses,  arranged 
regularly  in  parallel  rows;  the  surrounding  tubular  tissue  has  a 
peculiar  mottled  look,  though  there  are  no  very  marked  evidences  of 
fatty  degeneration. 

In  the  medulla  the  appearances  are  also  very  characteristic.  The 
striation  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  slightly  exaggerated,  the  con- 
gested straight  vessels  standing  out  prominently  from  the  pale  tubules, 
and  there  is  usually,  even  in  this  early  stage,  a  comparatively  deep 
colour,  due  to  congestion  ;  the  apices  of  the  papillae  remain  pale. 

Pour  iodine  (§  107)  over  the  fresh  surface  of  the  section,  and  note 
that  dark  mahogany  lines  make  their  appearance  in  the  position  of 
the  straight  vessels,  and  that  the  glassy  looking  Malpighian  bodies 
also  take  on  a  brown  stain.  In  an  earlier  stage,  where  otherwise 
no  naked  eye  changes  are  distinguishable,  the  iodine  staining 
frequently  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  is  slight  waxy  degeneration 
in  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  in  the  walls  of  the  straight  vessels. 

Harden  (§  57)  and  mount  one  section  unstained  (§  162).  Stain 
others  (.^  106  and  107). 

( X  50)* — ^^  th^  unstained  specimen  the  Malpighian  bodies  are 
enlarged,  and  have  a  translucent  appearance.  This  translucence 
does  not  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  capillary  tuft,  but 
certain  of  the  capillary  vessels  only  are  affected.  Their  walls  are 
thickened,  homogeneous,  and  glassy,  and  have  a  yellow  tinge ;  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  vessel  as  a  whole  becomes  increased. 
Parts  of  the  tuft  remain  perfectly  healthy,  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
picking  out  of  the  tuft  with  the  waxy  material.  The  afferent  arteriole 
is  also  affected,  small  areas  of  the  middle  coat  being  quite  glassy 
looking ;  in  the  medulla  the  arteriolae  rectae  are  undergoing  similar 
changes. 

In  the  iodine  stained  section  the  waxy  parts  are  seen  as 
mahogany  brown  patches  when  examined  by  reflected  light,  whilst 
the  normal  tissues  appear  yellow ;  with  methylaniline  violet  the  waxy 
parts  stain  red  violet,  whilst  the  normal  tissues  and  fattily  degenerated 
cells  take  on  a  blue  violet  or  slaty  blue  colour.     In  this  stage  the 
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changes  in  the  epithelium  lining  the  tubule  are  comparatively  slight, 
but  in  the  advanced  stage  they  are  far  more  marked.  As  3  result 
of  these  changes,  colloid  casts  may  be  found  even  in  this  early 
stage.  They  are  perfectly  homogeneous,  aftd  fill  up  the  lumen  of 
the  tubule,  whilst  the  epithelium  around  them  is  usually  con- 
siderably flattened.  Such  a  cast,  unstained  or  stained  with  iodin^ 
appears  to  be  very  like  waxy  material,  but,  stained  with  methylaniline 


"::-< 


Flc.  76.— Section  of  w.ixy  and  fatly  kiJney.    Stained  with  methyl- 
aniline  violet  and  osmic  acid.    (  x  350.) 

a.  AFTerent  arteriole,  waxy.     Stained  red  violet. 

b.  Capillaiies  of  Malpighian  luft,  waxy  in  patches. 

c.  Waxy  interlubular  capillaries. 

d.  Colloid  casts,  stained  intermediately  between  waxy  and  healthy 

e.  Fat  granules  and  globules  in  epithelium,  stained  black  with 

osmic  acid  ;  healthy  tissues  stained  blue  ;  red  blood  corpuscles 
unstained,  seen  as  yellowish  gieen  corpuscles  in  the  capillaries. 

violet,  it  gives  an  intermediate  colour  between  the  blue  violet  of 
normal  tissues  and  the  red  violet  waxy  reaction. 

( X  300). — Note  the  patches  of  waxy  material  in  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries  in  the  glomeruli,  and  that  the  flattened  cells  and  the  base- 
ment membrane  of  Bowman's  capsule  are  unaffected.  In  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  afferent   arteriole   observe  the  swollen  and 
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translucent  (or  red  violet)  patches;  and  that  the  diameter  of 
the  whole  vessel  is  increased,  although  the  lumen  is  greatly 
diminished  in  size.  Note,  too,  the  marked  changes  in  the  arteriolae 
rectae,  and  that  the  vessels  near  the  papillae  are  more  affected 
than  those  near  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  If  this  be  remembered 
when  the  naked  eye  examination  is  made,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood why  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  almost  invariably  relatively 
deep  in  colour.  The  consequent  diminution  in  the  diameter  of  the 
vessels  also  suggests  the  cause  of  the  pallor  of  the  organ,  even  in  the 
early  stage.  Further,  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  blood  passing 
through  the  organ  lessened,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  causes  of 
the  disease,  its  quality  is  very  much  deteriorated.  To  these  two 
conditions  the  fatty  changes  which  occur  during  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease  are  also  to  be  referred.  The  appearances  of  the 
colloid  casts,  as  above  described,  must  be  verified  under  the  high 
power,  and  the  chemical  and  colour  reactions  again  observed.  The 
epithelium  is  usually  comparatively  healthy  throughout,  though  slight 
fatty  degeneration  may  be  met  with. 

Waxy  Kidney — More  advanced  Stage. 

229.  In  the  later  stages  the  kidney  is  very  soft  and  flabby ;  it  may 
be  enormously  enlarged,  even  to  twice  its  usual  size.  The  capsule 
strips  off  readily,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  pale,  having  a  dull  brown 
or  brownish-yellow  colour  as  a  groundwork,  mottled  with  numerous 
paler  patches.  On  section,  the  great  increase  in  size  is  seen  to  be 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  cortex. 
The  Malpighian  bodies  are  enormously  swollen,  and  stand  out 
prominently  as  large  glistening  masses.  With  a  hand-lens  the 
vessels  between  the  tubules  are  also  seen  to  be  glistening  and 
swollen,  whilst  the  tubules  themselves  are  pale  and  fatty  looking. 
The  striation  of  the  medullary  rays  is  distinctly  marked,  and  there 
is  marked  congestion  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  near  the 
boundary  layer.  The  tips  of  the  papillae  are  extremely  pale.  With 
a  watery  solution  of  iodine  (§  107),  the  mahogany  brown  staining  is 
very  extensive.  The  Malpighian  bodies,  the  interlobular  arteries,  the 
intertubular  plexus,  and  the  straight  vessels  in  the  medulla  are  all 
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atfeiTied.     Harden  iS  57 j,  examine  one  section  unstained,  stain  olhl■^ 
iji^  106  and  107 1. 

( X  50), — Thf  change  is  wide  lipread.  In  the  Malpi^hun 
body  ",he  cajiil'.an-  tuft  nuiy  be  lery  extensively  atTectcd,  the  sinjUvi 
waxy  patL-nes  niniiinj:  logethcr.  In  the  lustnieiil  niemhranc  i^t 
Bowman's  capsule,  and  rarely,  ajijiarently  even  in  the  flaiieni-d  cells 
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i.  li  litif  liie  «-Mi»iili-  iht-re  m;iy  In-  a  similar  waxy  material.       1 
LTlnliuLir   anil    anVniu    arterji.le.s   are    markedly  affecieiL  as  r"^^ 
.   llu-   rfkTfMt  arlcri.iles,  and.   in   a   leS'i   ilej^ree.   tile   inlertulm      -^ 
lill.iry  vi>-il<.     A  -iniilar  ihan^'e  ni;iy  lie  imied  in  ihe  Iwmiiii^"'^ 
mlir.iui-  'if  llii-  nuiviiUiied  tuliules :  waxy  change  in  the  epithel 
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cells  is  very  rare  indeed.  In  these  cells,  however,  owing  to  mal- 
nutrition, fatty  degeneration  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  cells 
becoming  angular  and  shrivelled,  and  when  treated  with  osmic 
acid  (§  110)  numerous  black  globules  and  granules  of  fat  are  seen  in 
them. 

In  the  medulla,  from  the  boundary  layer  to  the  apices  of  the 
papillae,  the  waxy  change  is  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the 
basement  membrane  of  the  straight  tubules.  It  is  always  most 
marked  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels ;  but  in  the  later  stages 
the  intima  may  be  involved,  the  endothelial  lining  in  such  cases 
undergoing  fatty  degeneration.  Nearer  the  tips  of  the  papillae  the 
connective  tissue  fibrils  between  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibres, 
which,  in  the  normal  kidney,  run  from  the  tips  of  the  papillae  for 
some  distance  towards  the  boundary  layer,  are  affected,  apparently 
quite  apart  from  the  vessels;  this  change  may  occur  where  the 
other  tissue  elements  of  the  kidney  are  comparatively  unaffected. 
The  colloid  casts  are  somewhat  numerous  throughout  the  whole 
section ;  they  have  been  already  described  in  the  earlier  stage.  True 
waxy  casts  are  described  as  occurring  in  extremely  advanced  cases, 
but  this  must  be  a  very  rare  condition. 

Greenfield  gives  the  order  of  affection  of  the  various  parts  by  the 
waxy  change  as  follows: — (i.)  Afferent  arterioles;  (2.)  Groups  of 
glomerular  capillaries,  especially  those  of  the  superficial  cortex ;  (3.) 
Arteriolae  rectae ;  (4.)  Efferent  arterioles,  and  the  capillaries  into  which 
they  break  up;  (5.)  Capsule  of  Malpighian  body;  (6.)  The  capil- 
laries which  run  between  the  bundles  of  straight  tubules ;  (7.)  The 
basement  membrane  of  the  convoluted  tubules;  (8.)  Large  inter- 
lobular arteries ;  (9.)  Walls  of  the  straight  tubules,  especially  near  the 
papillae;  (10.)  Large  branches  of  arteries  and  veins  in  the  boundary 
area;  (11.)  The  connective  tissue  around  the  collecting  tubules  at 
the  tips  of  the  papillae;  and  (12.)  The  epithelial  cells,  rarely. 

General  Tissue  Changes  in  Bright's  Disease. 

230.  In  considering  the  following  forms  of  kidney  disease,  it  is 
essential  that  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  various  tissues 
under  different  conditions,  and  that  the  interdependence  of  certain  of 
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ihe  acute  forms  of  firighi's  disease,  and  corresponding  chronic  fam 
should  be  understood,  lnnamraatton  of  the  kidney  diflm  in  ra 
respect  from  inflamnution  of  any  otiict  organ,  except  in  so  for  n  lix 
different  arrangement  of  the  tissues  and  the  distinct  function  fi  th( 
organ  may  lead  to  such  differences.  Here  changes  are  met  Tiih  n 
the  vessels,  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  in  the  epithelial  linitig  of 
different  tubes  and  cavities.  The  vascular  and  connective  tttnt 
changes  present  s[>ecial  features  and  induce  distina  phvoooieia. 
because  these  tissues  are  arranged  around  the  tubules,  and  in  iixf 
around  the  Malpighian  bodies.  In  the  same  way,  the  \'anou!i  epithtlal 
changes  have  different  characteristics,  simply  because  the  cpuheliOD 
is  divided  into  three  groups,  viz.  : — (i.)  that  covering  the  capillincsaf 
the  Malpighian  tuft  and  lining  Bowman's  capsule  of  the  glomcnilai 
body ;  (a.)  the  secreting  epithelium  of  the  upper  part  of  the  urinui 
tract ;  and  (3.)  the  epithelium  lining  the  excretory  ducts. 

Here,  as  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  liver,  althou^  the  oatti- 
lion  of  a!l  the  tissues  is  affected,  the  degree  in  which  the  dUoat 
tissues  suffer  varies  materially.  It  may  be  found,  for  cxanipfa,  (htt 
in  one  form  the  changes  in  the  connective  tissue  predominUcv  >Dd 
that  only  very  slight  alterations  are  met  with  in  the  Kcreiiai 
epithelium,  though  these  always  tend  to  liecomc  more  marked  as  tbe 
disease  advances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  epithelium  may 
grave  changes  in  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  any 
or  connective  tissue  lesions.  Again,  there  may  be  matltcd 
of  the  tubular  portion  of  the  kidneys,  whilst  the  MalpighiJ 
manifest  little  evidence  of  inflammatory  reaction.  Note, 
that  the  Malpighian  bodies  may  be  the  seat  of  considcnble  atten- 
tion before  the  tubules  beyond  them  give  any  very  definite  evidence 
of  inflammatory  disease,  though  such  evidence  invariably  foUowx  al 
a  later  stage. 

^ViIh  all  this,  it  may  be  that  the  epithelium  of  the  excretory  tubules 
may  remain  entirely  unaffected ;  in  fact,  evidence  of  diMase  in  the 
excretory  tubules  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  Il  will  be 
e\-ident,  then,  that  in  making  any  examination  of  the  kii 
infkmmatory  lesions,  our  attention  should  im^ariably  be  first 
to  the  secretory  portion  of  the  kidney,  the  cortex,  as  only  in  1 
«  is  it  found  that  the  tissues  in  the  bundles  of  straight 
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participate  in  the  inflammatory  changes ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  secretory  portion  of  the  kidney  extends  into  what  is  spoken 
of  as  the  interpyramidal  cortex. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  Malpighian  body  to 
the  remainder  of  the  tubule,  we  may  have  marked  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  tissues  in  and  around  the  glomerulus,  which  lead  to 
interference  with  the  proper  discharge  of  its  functions ;  the  tubules 
below  arc  no  longer  called  upon  to  perform  their  special  func- 
tions, and  they  undergo  atrophic  changes.  These  atrophic  changes 
may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  inflammatory  changes  in  and 
around  the  tubules ;  and,  according  as  the  inflammation  is  present 
or  absent,  very  marked  differences,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  in  the  description  of  inflammatory  forms  of  kidney  disease, 
ire  found. 

Briefly,  the  special  conditions  met  with  in  inflammation  are  the 
following :  first,  those  which  occur  around  the  vessels  and  in  the  con- 
nective tissue ;  secondly,  those  met  with  in  the  Malpighian  body  ; 
and,  thirdly,  those  that  are  found  in  the  tubules. 

In  the  interlobular  arteries  and  in  the  afferent  arterioles  in  acute 
septic  conditions,  bacteria  may  be  found  in  small  embolic  masses ; 
these  may  make  their  way  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and 
will  be  more  fully  described  later.     In  certain  forms  of  interstitial 

Rphritis,  thickening  of  the  intima  leading  to  endarteritis  obliterans 
214)  may  occur.     tV  more  important,  however,  than  these  condi- 
ns  is  the  hyaline  swelling  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  vessel,  and  also, 
in  certain  cases,  of  the  intima  and  even  of  the  adventilia,  which  is 
probably  due  to  an  increased  absorption  of  fluid  by  the  elements  of 
which  the  various  coats  of  the  vessel  are  composed.     It  occurs  especi- 
ally in  the  early  stage  of  acute  inflammatory  disease,  and  may  lead  to 
considerable  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  in 
^^■bfch  it  takes  place.     It  is  almost  in\-ariably  associated  with  the 
^^tocspe  of  leucocytes  from  the  small  vessels  immediately  behind  it, 
^Bnd  also  with  the  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells 
^Ti  its  neighbourhood. 

In  the  complicated  glomeruli   there  are,  as  one   would   expect, 

several  sets  of  changes,  two  or  three  of  which,  however,  are  usually 

^■■wdated.     In  certain  cases,  owing  to  slight  hyaline  thickening  at 
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difTerent  lubes  and  cavities.  The  vascular  and  conncctiTe^ 
changes  present  special  features  and  induce  distinct  ph« 
because  these  tissues  are  arranged  around  the  tubules,  and  i 
around  the  Malpighian  bodies.  In  the  same  way,  thcv; 
changes  have  diHerent  characteristics,  simply  because  the  epr 
is  divided  into  three  groups,  viz.  ; — (i.)  that  covering  the  capillanesfltt* 
the  Malpighian  tuft  and  lining  Bowman's  capsule  of  the  gloRxndsKa 
body;  (a.)  the  secreting  epithelium  of  the  upper  part  of  the  u 
tract ;  and  (3.)  the  epithelium  lining  the  excretory  ducts. 

Here,  as  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  liver,  although  the  n 
tion  of  a//  the  tissues  is  affected,  the  d^rec  in  which  the  c 
tissues  suffer  varies  materially.     It  may  be  found,  for  cxaintdc,  ti 
in  one  form  the  changes  in  the  connective  tissue  predom 
that   only  very   slight  alterations  are    met   with   in   the 
epithelium,  though  these  always  tend  to  1>ecome  more  marked  as  it 
disease  advances.     On  the  other  hand,  the  epithelium  may  a 
grave  changes  in  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  any  « 
or  connective  tissue  lesions.     Again,  there  may  be  nuuked  a 
of  the  tubular  portion  of  the  kidneys,  whilst  the  Malpighian  ti 
manifest  little  evidence  of  inflammatory  reaction.     Note,  i 
that  the  Malpighian  bodies  may  be  the  seat  of  considerable  a 
tion  before  the  tubules  beyond  them  give  any  very  definite  C 
of  inflammatory  disease,  though  such  evidence  invariably  followi 
.  a  later  atagG.  _^^ 
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participate  in  the  indammatory  changes ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
thai  the  secretory  portion  of  the  kidney  extends  into  what  is  spoken 
or  as  the  interpyramidal  cortex. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  Malpighian  body  to 
the  remainder  of  the  tubule,  we  may  have  marked  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  tissues  in  and  around  the  glomerulus,  which  lead  to 
interference  with  the  proper  discharge  of  its  functions ;  the  tubules 
below  are  no  longer  called  upon  to  perform  their  special  func- 
tions, and  they  undergo  atrophic  changes.  These  atrophic  changes 
may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  inflammatory  changes  in  and 
around  the  tubules  ;  and,  according  as  the  inflammation  is  present 
or  absent,  very  marked  dilTerences,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  in  the  description  of  inflammatory  forms  of  kidney  disease, 
are  found. 

Briefly,  the  special  conditions  met  with  in  inflammation  are  the 
'oaowing  :  first,  those  which  occur  around  the  vessels  and  in  the  con- 
nective tissue;  secondly,  those  met  with  in  the  Malpighian  body  ; 
iincj,  thirdly,  those  that  are  found  in  the  tubules, 

Jn  the  interlobular  arteries  and  in  the  afferent  arterioles  in  acute 
septic  conditions,  bacteria  may  be  found  in  small  embolic  masses  ; 
the^M:  may  make  their  way  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and 
will     be  more  fully  described  later.     In  certain   forms  of  interstitial 
net>liritis,  thickening  of  the  intima  leading  to  endarteritis  obliterans 
(§  2 14)  may  occur.     Fiy  more  important,  however,  than  these  condi- 
tion* sis  the  hyaline  swelling  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  vessel,  and  also, 
in     certain  cases,  of  the  intima  and  even  of  the  adventitia,  which  is 
probiibly  due  to  an  increased  absorption  of  fluid  by  the  elements  of 
which  thevarious  coats  of  the  vessel  arc  composed.    It  occurs  especi- 
ally in  the  early  stage  of  acute  inflammatory  disease,  and  may  lead  to 
considCTable  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  in 
'hich    it  takes  place.     It  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  the 
<^scape  of  leucocytes  from  the  small  vessels  immediately  behind  it, 
*""  also  with  the  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells 
'"  "s  neighbourhood. 

**    the  complicated  glomeruli    there  are,  as  one  woidd   expect, 

^■"al  sets  of  changes,  two  or  three  of  which,  however,  are  usually 

^**^iated.     In  certain  cases,  owing  to  slight  hyaline  thickening  at 
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ihe  point  of  entrance  of  the  afferent  arteriole,  there  M 
striction,  followed  by  exudation  of  leucocytes  ;  then,  loo,  the  C 
nective  tissue  which  surrounds  or  forms  the  outer  port  of  tfae  c 
may  participate  in  the  general  connective  tissue  changes,  as  a  n 
of  which  the  glomerular  capsule^ Bowman's  capsule — b  dbti 
thickened.  In  other  cases  the  basement  membrane  nay  becoBH 
swollen  or  thickened,  or,  as  ne  have  already  seen  (jE  3S9),  il  bo^ 
undergo  waxy  degenerative  change.  The  layer  of  epithelium  hniite 
the  capsule  may  proliferate,  and  layer  upon  layer  of  edit  beilka 
formed,  they  may  ultimately  assume  an  almost  fibrous  appcannc^ 
or  they  may  become  hyaline.  Thickening  of  the  capsule  n 
these  several  causes  be  so  marked  that  the  capsule  and  the  v 
luft  are  almost  obliterated.  Within  the  capsule  albuminoid  c 
may  be  met  with,  or  extravasations  of  blood  {the  result  of  lue 
rhage),  or,  in  leucocythemia,  lar^e  numbers  of  leucocjrtes  I 
escaped  from  the  glomerular  tufts,  the  blood  in  some  cases  bo 
ing  degenerated  in  situ,  or,  far  more  frequently,  finding  tn 
into  the  convoluted  tubules,  where  it  undergoes 
changes ;  the  pigment  is  set  free  and  taken  up  into  ihc  cpit) 
cells.  The  cells  investing  the  capillar)'  tuft  may  i 
proliferation,  fatty  or  more  acute  degenerative  charges,  or  i 
even  be  detached  bodily.  The  connective  tissue  cells  si 
(he  capillary  network  are  sometimes  seen  to  proliferate, 
now  to  the  ca])illaries  themselves,  we  find  that  the  cndotbettum  n 
undergo  fatty  degeneration,  the  basement  membnine  may  bei 
swollen,  or  it  may  undergo  waxy  degeneration,  whilst,  actually  n 
the  vessels,  thrombi  or  emboti^simpte,  or  containing  micf 
— may  sometimes  be  found. 

The    connective    tissue    must    be    looked    upon   as  «    kind 
lymphatic    sponge   formed    of  a    net-work    of  fibrils   cwerrd   •^~- 
flattened  endothelial  cells ;  through  the  lymph  spaces  so  fonncd  i^ 
free  circubtion  of  fluid,  in  which  float  numerous  lymph  cdb. 
inflammation  two  sets  of  changes  are  set  up  in  this  connective  ttane  - 
(I.)  There  is  an  escape  of  fluid  lymph  and  white  corpuscles  from    ■ 
bloodstream  into  the  lymph  spaces ;    when  this  beeonics  i^iu* 
exaggerated,  a  few  red  blood  corpuscles  may  also  taca.pe,  aru3 
very  acute  cases  the  spaces  may  Iwcomc  distended  with  6hrir»*' 
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participate  in  the  inflammatory  changes ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  secretory  portion  of  the  kidney  extends  into  what  is  spoken 
of  as  the  interpyramidal  cortex. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  Malpighian  body  to 
the  remainder  of  the  tubule,  we  may  have  marked  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  tissues  in  and  around  the  glomerulus,  which  lead  to 
interference  with  the  proper  discharge  of  its  functions ;  the  tubules 
below  are  no  longer  called  upon  to  perform  their  special  func- 
tions, and  they  undergo  atrophic  changes.  These  atrophic  changes 
may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  inflammatory  changes  in  and 
around  the  tubules ;  and,  according  as  the  inflammation  is  present 
or  absent,  very  marked  differences,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  in  the  description  of  inflammatory  forms  of  kidney  disease, 
are  found. 

Briefly,  the  special  conditions  met  with  in  inflammation  are  the 
following :  first,  those  which  occur  around  the  vessels  and  in  the  con- 
nective tissue ;  secondly,  those  met  with  in  the  Malpighian  body  ; 
and,  thirdly,  those  that  are  found  in  the  tubules. 

In  the  interlobular  arteries  and  in  the  afferent  arterioles  in  acute 
septic  conditions,  bacteria  may  be  found  in  small  embolic  masses ; 
these  may  make  their  way  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and 
will  be  more  fully  described  later.  In  certain  forms  of  interstitial 
nephritis,  thickening  of  the  intima  leading  to  endarteritis  obliterans 
(§  214)  may  occur.  ¥zf  more  important,  however,  than  these  condi- 
tions is  the  hyaline  swelling  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  vessel,  and  also, 
in  certain  cases,  of  the  intima  and  even  of  the  adventitia,  which  is 
probably  due  to  an  increased  absorption  of  fluid  by  the  elements  of 
which  the  various  coats  of  the  vessel  are  composed.  It  occurs  especi- 
ally in  the  early  stage  of  acute  inflammatory  disease,  and  may  lead  to 
considerable  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  in 
idiich  it  takes  place.  It  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  the 
escape  of  leucocytes  from  the  small  vessels  immediately  behind  it, 
and  also  with  the  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

In  the  complicated  glomeruli  there  are,  as  one  would  expect, 
several  sets  of  changes,  two  or  three  of  which,  however,  are  usuaUy 
aaocnted.     In  certain  cases,  owing  to  slight  hyaline  thickening  at 
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the  cell  {see  Fig.  80).  Fatty  degeneration,  like  catarrh,  is  usually  met 
with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  secreting  tubules,  the  straight  and 
excretory  tubules  being  much  more  rarely  affected ;  the  same  applies 
to  the  presence  of  glycogen,  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  diabetic 
kidneys  in  which  a  number  of  clear  globules,  which  give  no  reaction 
with  osmic  acid,  but  which  give  a  distinct  reaction  with  iodine, 
may  be  demonstrated  in  the  epithelial  cells.  In  the  tubules, 
casts  having  a  hyaline  basis  (probably  serum  albumen),  around 
which  are  epithelial  cells  in  various  stages  of  degeneration,  some- 
times containing  granules  of  blood  or  bile  pigment,  may  be  seen. 
Blood  casts  in  various  stages  of  degeneration,  or  masses  of  leuco- 
cytes, the  result  of  acute  inflammation  or  of  leucocythemia,  may  take 
the  place  of  epithelial  cells  in  these  casts.  The  tubules  may  become 
distinctly  atrophied,  such  atrophy  being  invariably  associated  with 
impairment  or  loss  of  function ;  this  may  be  due  to  an  altered  blood 
supply  and  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  around  the  tubule,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  primary  atrophy.  When  the 
loss  of  function  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Malpighian  body  is  no 
longer  in  a  normal  condition,  and  does  not  separate  the  fluid  elements 
of  the  blood,  and  the  tubule  below  has  comparatively  little  work  to 
do,  there  ensues  that  series  of  atrophic  changes  in  which  the 
tubules  become  small  and  the  epithelial  lining  shrivelled  and 
atrophied.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  secondary  atrophy, 
and  is  certainly  quite  distinct,  both  in  course  and  causation,  from 
the  primary  atrophy  above  mentioned. 

When  it  is  remembered  what  part  the  kidneys  play  in  the  separa- 
tion and  excretion  of  effete  and  poisonous  matter  from  the  blood, 
it  can  be  readily  understood  how  different  parts  of  the  organ  may 
become  affected.  If  a  poisonous  substance  is  rapidly  secreted 
by  the  epithelium,  it  may,  in  its  passage  through  the  secreting 
cell,  so  modify  the  structure,  or  so  over-stimulate  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell,  that  cloudy  swelling  or  catarrh  is  rapidly  and 
certainly  developed,  whilst  the  nutrition  of  the  cell  may  be  so 
interfered  with  that  ultimately  it  undergoes  fatty  or  other  degenera- 
tive changes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  poisonous  or  irritant 
substance  is  poured  out  with  the  fluid  elements  of  the  blood  from 
tbc  capillaries  of  the  glomerular  tuft  into  Bowman's  capsule,  it  may 
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easily  be  understood  how  fibrin  may  make  its  way  into  that  space,  or 
there  may  be  proliferation  of  the  cells  around  the  vessels  and  lining 
the  capsule.  Returning  to  the  vessels,  constriction  of  the  afferent 
vessel  may  lead  to  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tuft,  followed  by  a 
kind  of  compensatory  thickening  of  the  capsule — ^all  this  leading  to 
the  secondary  atrophy  of  the  convoluted  tubule  connected  with 
that  Malpighian  body. 

Lastly,  should  the  connective  tissue  be  specially  affected,  />., 
should  the  poisonous  material  circulate  freely  in  the  lymphatic 
system,  and  not  pass  at  once  into  the  secreting  cells,  a  series  of 
connective  tissue  changes,  such  as  those  met  with  in  the  various 
forms  of  interstitial  nephritis,  may  be  the  result.  As  already  stated, 
these  forms  merge  one  into  another;  in  some  cases  the  con- 
nective tissue  changes  predominate,  although  epithelial  changes 
are  always  present;  whilst  in  others  the  epithelial  or  glomerular 
changes  are  most  marked ;  the  interstitial  changes,  however,  though 
attracting  comparatively  little  attention,  always  accompanying  them. 

Cloudy  Swelling  of  the  Parenchyma  of  the  Kidney. 

232.  Cloudy  swelling  or  "Molecular,"  or  "Parenchymatous," 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  altered 
nutrition  and  function  of  the  renal  epithelial  cells,  especially  those 
lining  the  convoluted  tubules.  It  may  occur  as  an  early  stage  of 
an  inflammatory  lesion,  or  it  may  simply  be  the  precursor  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  cells.  The  causes  are  much  the  same  as  in 
cloudy  swelling  of  the  liver  (§  177)  and  heart  (g  198). 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  kidney  is  enlarged  and  rounded,  the 
capsule  strips  off  readily,  leaving  the  surface  with  a  peculiar  shining 
opalescent  appearance  and  pink  colour.  On  section  the  cortex  is 
seen  to  be  enlarged  and  pale,  though  there  is  usually  considerable 
hyperaemia,  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  stand  out  prominently.  The 
medullary  rays  are  distinctly  seen,  and  the  pyramids  are  deep  in 
colour.  The  vessels  in  the  boundary  area  appear  to  be  filled  with 
blood ;  otherwise  the  boundary  and  papillary  layers  are  normal  in 
appearance. 

Harden  (§  63  or  59),  (spirit  alters  the  appearances  of  the  cells, 
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in  the  normal  condition.  The  lumen  is  very  irregular,  and  (*o 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  stellate  lissure.  The  epithelial  tti\i 
are  swollen,  so  thai  the  diameter  of  each  cell  is  increased ;  ilt  <xt- 
line  is  irregular  but  very  well  defined. 

( X  300). — The  epithelial  cells  are  greatly  enlarged.  Thej  a 
angular,  and  so  project  into  the  tubule  that  somctitnet  the  Imnai 
is  almost  obliterated.  The  oullining  of  the  cells  is  dislina,  the 
protoplasm  is  extremely  granular,  much  more  so  than  in  the  nonul 
condition,  and  the  nucleus  is  obscured,  though  in  a  few  cate  i 
takes  on  the  carmine  stain  very  deeply,  and  may  thus  hcwnn; 
more  prominent.  Treat  a  section  with  acetic  acid  (S  1W>  •* 
caustic  potash  {^  147) ;  the  cloudiness  disap[>ear^  and,  «ith  the  j 
exception  of  the  change  in  size  and  shape,  the  epithelium  rejua 
its  normal  appearance.  | 

If  the  change  has  been  going  on  for  several   days,  a  few  citw 
highly  retractile  fatty  globules  stained  black  with  osmic  acid  (S IW*- 
by  which  the  nucleus  is  almost  obscured,  may  be  seen  in  the  fwoto 
cell.     From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  cloudy  swelling  is  being  jopc- 
seded  by  fatty  degeneration,  a  condition  met  with  in  all  cases  <* 
acute   Bright's  disease.     The  intertubular  capillaries  appeal  to   »'* 
compressed,  and  around  them  a  few  leucocytes,  which  take  on  '*"' 
cannine  stain  ^■cry  deeply,  may  have  escaped.     In  the  me<lulla   "^ 
vessels  are  more  distended,  and  there  is  frequently  sl^l  < 
swelling,  proliferation  and  budding  ofT  of  young  cells,  but  do  a 
changes  in  the  epithelium  of  the  straight  tubules. 


Fattv  Decenkration  of  the  Kidnkv. 


J 


233.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  kidney  is  a 
associated  with  imperfect  nuirition,  due  to  defectiw  blood  tapp^- 
or  to  the  action  of  certain  materials  circulating  in  the  blood ;  it  f<^*3 
frequently  appears  to  follow  cloudy  swelling,  and,  although  il  " 
sometimes  said  to  be  a  simple  condition,  we  must,  from  the  iun»** 
of  the  change,  and  from  the  conditions  with  which  it  is  asaodtlv^' 
look  U|ion  it  as  being  closely  related  lo,  if  not  identical  with,  thfi** 
flammatory  processes.  It  is  met  with  especially  in  patienu  «bo  !•• 
succumbed  lo  wasting  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  phthisis,  petnid 
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anaemia,  Addison's  disease,  and  diabetes;  to  certain  fevers,  such 
as  scarlatina,  typhoid  or  yellow  fevers,  and  small  pox;  or  to 
poisons,  such  as  alcohol,  sulphuric  ether,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or 
antimony. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — These  differ  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  degeneration.  The  kidney  in  the  later  stages  is  usually 
slightly  smaller  and  paler  than  normal,  and  is  extremely  flabby. 
The  capsule  strips  off  readily.  On  section,  the  cortex  may  be 
normal  in  thickness,  or  slightly  wasted,  mottled,  and  somewhat 
yellow,  and  the  surface  is  flabby  and  greasy.  On  the  yellow 
background  the  interlobular  arteries  with  their  double  rows  of 
Malpighian  bodies  stand  out  prominently,  giving  a  distinctly  striated 
appearance,  especially  when  the  organ  contains  much  blood  (in 
phosphorus  poisoning  there  may  be  small  punctiform  haemorrhages 
in  this  position) ;  in  the  medulla  the  striation  is  also  well  marked. 
Where  this  condition  is  associated  with  anaemia  and  wasting  diseases, 
the  pallor  is  more  uniform  than  in  those  cases  where  inflammatory 
processes  play  a  more  prominent  part. 

Stain  a  section  with  osmic  acid  (§  110),  and  then  with  carmine 

(§  100). 

( X  50).  —  In  the  convoluted  tubules  the  epithelial  cells  are 
swollen,  and  contain  droplets  of  fat  (stained  black  with  osmic 
acid)  of  various  sizes,  principally  at  the  bases  of  the  cells,  or  near 
the  basement  membrane  and  blood-vessels.  Similar  black  dots  are 
seen  in  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  in  the  epithelium  lining  Bowman's 
capsule.  In  the  straight  tubules  the  fatty  change  is  not  so  well 
marked,  and  the  globules  are  scattered  throughout  the  substance 
of  the  cell ;  the  collecting  tubules  are  usually  unaffected. 

( X  300). — The  ring  of  dark  globules  at  the  periphery  of  the 
tubule  is  seen  more  distinctly.  It  is  composed  of  fat  droplets  of 
various  sizes,  some  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cell, 
others  being  simply  embedded  in  the  surrounding  protoplasm ; 
the  nuclei  in  such  cells  are  frequently  obscured.  The  cells  are  very 
unequally  affected,  and  a  few  are  comparatively  healthy.  Observe 
the  granules  in  the  epithelium  lining  Bowman's  capsule,  and  in 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  In  the  straight  tubules  the  fat  droplets 
are  distributed  irregularly  throughout  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell. 
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In  metallic  poisoning  the  fatty  degeneration  is  mnch 
the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  various  cells  may 


f\a.  So. — Filly  de£ener3lion  of  the  kidney,  from  a  oi 
Stuntxl  with  (Hinic  acid  ood  pacni-camiiiie.    (  k  joo.) 

a.  Epithelial  celli  in  the  fini  pari  of  >  convaluted  tnhole,  i> 

which  is  well  nmrked  hily  deeencntiioo  ;  unaller  f  IoMh 
ne«r  ihe  middle  of  the  cell,  larger  itfohule*  neu  Ibic  bMB~ 
menl  membruie. 

b.  Cells  inwhich  there  iiinfillration,  with  liisc  glulnio  c*i)j,  MH 

the  baic  of  the  celli. 
{,  Irregulai,  and  i/*tnu^bt  lulwlci,  in  the  cc1l>  of  which  tlxn  li 

no  fatty  degeneration. 
/.  Inlerlolnifai  veiaelij  from  which  the  afleicni  ■ireriok/nan  lo 

«u|i{)ly  the  glomenilat  luft  jr,  tiupi"iilcd  liy  « ttclimtc  txm,- 

neciire  tissue  framework,  uid  lurrouncteil  liy  m  intrttiiiK 

layer  oT  epithelium  <). 
f.   La^cT  af  lUltcned  epithelial  cclli  litiin{  Bowmnn't  nprale. 
k.  Thickened    connective    tissue   and    nuement    membnnc   A 

Bowman 'i  capnite. 
/■  Sllfihl  incTCBwof  connerlive  liuuc  ■<  the  poini  nf  enltiwee irf 

the  ilTeicnt  uteTiale. 

not  only  in  the  tubule,  but  also  in  the  rapilbrirs  and  comt^ 
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tissue ;  in  such  cases,  small  patches  of  blood  corpuscles  are  met  with  as 
interstitial  haemorrhages,  or  as  haemorrhages  into  Bowman's  capsule, 
or  into  the  tubules.  In  many  varieties  of  this  disease  the  degenera- 
tion is  accompanied  by  fatty  infiltration  of  the  cells.  As  evidence 
of  this,  note  the  position  of  the  fat  globules,  especially  at  the  bases 
of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  secreting  or  convoluted  tubules.  Treat 
sections  with  caustic  potash  (§  147),  and  with  acetic  acid  (§  146). 
The  fat  is  entirely  unaffected. 

Fatty  degeneration,  with  atrophy  of  the  epithelial  structures  of  the 
kidney,  is  an  extremely  common  condition;  it  has  already  been 
seen  in  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney ;  and  it  plays  a  very  pro- 
minent part,  not  only  in  all  those  inflammatory  lesions  which  come 
under  the  heading  of  nephritis,  but  also  in  the  numerous  atrophic 
changes  which  are  so  commonly  met  with  in  this  organ. 

Kidney  of  "Acute "or  "Acute  Parenchymatous"  Nephritis, 
"  Acute  Bright's  Disease."  —  Acute  "  Desquamative," 
"Tubular,"  or  "Catarrhal"  Nephritis. 

234.  Of  these  names  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best,  as  it  refers  rather  to  the  physical  conditions  met 
with  in  the  diseased  organ  than  to  any  theor)'  as  to  the  processes 
which  go  on  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

It  is  found  in  patients  who,  during  life,  have  high  arterial  tension, 
and  pass  albuminous  and  smoky  urine,  containing  hyaline  and  blood 
or  other  casts.  Causes, — sudden  congestion,  and  overwork  of  the 
kidneys,  irritant  poisons,  febrile  conditions,  pneumonia,  and  similar 
diseases.  Th'e  earliest  condition  has  already  been  described  as 
cloudy  swelling  of  the  epithelium  or  "  parenchyma "  of  the  kidney 
(§  232). 

Naked  eye  appearances  in  early  but  well  pronounced  acute  Bright's 
disease  are  —  the  kidney  is  flabby  and  considerably  increased  in 
size,  especially  in  thickness,  so  that  it  is  more  rounded;  the 
capsule  is  tense,  but  strips  ofl*,  even  more  readily  than  usual ; 
the  surface  is  pale  and  oedematous,  and  has  a  peculiar  mottled 
appearance,  and  on  this  pale  background  the  venae  stellatae  stand 
out  prominently;  there  are  usually  no  cysts  present.     On  section 
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ihe  cortex  presents  a  peculiar  granular  mottling ;  it  is  both  reft^**" 
tively  and  absolutely  much  increased  in  thickness,  and,  althou^^^^ 
large  quantities  of  blood  escape  from  the  cut  vessels,  it  is  pL-^ft^= 
when  Ihe  blood  is  washed  away ;   on  the  pale  pink   backgroum^c^^ 
are  "opaque  pinkish   points"  and  "markedly  injected  dots,  dt-^^ta^ 
to  the  swollen  vessels  and  glomeruli."     If  the  proceu  is  vtrj  acuLsaa^^^ 
small  hismorrhages  are  found  in  the  cortex,  the  whole  t)f  whidi  a^^^^Mf 
I  be  intensely  injected  and  red.     The  medullary  portion  of  the  k 
is  simply  congested,  and  is  rarely  aifected  by  the  graver  c 
this  stage.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  I 
however,  is  much  injected. 

Harden  (.^  69),  and  stain  (^  98  and  110). 
(x    50). — In  the  cortex,  and  that  part  of  the  bounduy  bfcr 
which  the  cpifhclium  of  the  (convoluted)  tubules 
following  changes  may  be  noted.    There  is  cloudy  swdting  (.$  23 
to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  cells ;  other  cells  are  ondcrgoang  r^B- 
proliferation,  and  the  large  swollen  cells  are  dividing  (ihc  early  si^ 
of  catarrh)  (Fig.  78).      In  these  dividing  cells  there  b  evidence- 
degenerative  change — the  swollen  protoplasm  is  granular ;  in  in^ 
cases  this  is  so  marked  that  the  epithelium  is  opaque  and  the  00^ 
arc  oljscured.    In  the  opaque  masses  of  protoplasm  small  oQ  d 
are  frequently  seen,  especially  if  stained  witli  osmic  add.      Blo<t:»^^''( 
up  some  of  the  tubules  arc  masses  of  broken-down  fatty  cells,  wb. 
accumulate  10  form  a  kind  of  plug.     The  interlobular  vemcic  ^' 
afferent  arterioles  arc  distended  ;  the  Malpighian  bodie*  abo  ay^  ■ 
to  be  considerably  larger  from  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  wl»* 
is  contained  in  their  capillaries.     Around  the  glomerular  capsu  S 
and  between  the  convoluted  tubules,  es|)ecta]ly  near  the  surface^ 
the    cortex,   small    pink    dots   (leucocytes,  and    nuclei    of  yo**^ 
connective    tissue   cells)  arc   more  numerous   than    usual,  ) 
to  the  fact  that  along  with  the  parenchymatous  inflammation  thcr^     ** 
e\-en  at  this  early  stage,  some  interstitial  change.     In  M>inc  of    t^" 
Malpighian  bodice,  and  in  or  arotmd  some  of  tlie  roii\-olutcd  tnbtil^^^ 
are  masses  of  blood  corpuscles,  which  have  passed  out  from 
vessels  ruptured  by  the  high  blood  pressure.     In  some  cases  a  n 
of  brown  pigment  is  all  thai  is  left  to  represent  this  btoud,  opeci**^ 
in  the  straight  tubules.     Tube  casts  (hyaline  flbiinoas,  blood,  a 
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few  fatty  casts  (§  224) )  are  met  with  in  the  convoluted  tubules,  and 
also  in  smaller  numbers  in  the  straight  tubules,  whither  they  have 
been  washed  down.  The  vessels  in  the  medulla  are  filled  with  blood. 
(  X  300). — All  the  above  conditions  are  more  readily  recognised. 
The  congestion  of  the  vessels  in  both  cortex  and  medulla,  the  crimson 
nuclei  around  the  Malpighian  bodies,  the  slight  separation  of  the 
convoluted  tubules,  the  swollen,  extremely  granular  or  proliferating 
and  slightly  fatty  cells  in  the  convoluted  tubules  and  ascending 
tubule  of  Henle,  the  casts  of  various  forms — hyaline,  seen  as  very 
transparent  material,  fatty,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  cells  may 
still  be  made  out — ^and  the  blood  casts  or  masses  of  altered  blood,  in 
the  convoluted  and  straight  tubules  (§  224  (i.)  )• 

Acute  Scarlatinal  Nephritis.  • 

235.  The  description  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  here  given  is  based  on 
the  appearances  presented  in  a  kidney  taken  from  a  case  fatal  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  after  the  onset  of  the  fever,  convulsions 
and  death  following  suppression  of  urine. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — In  some  cases,  except  for  a  little  hyper- 
aemia,  the  kidney  is  perfectly  normal  in  appearance.  It  has  the 
same  appearance  as  in  cloudy  swelling,  but  it  is  more  congested ; 
whilst  on  section,  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  and  scattered  through 
the  cortex,  are  small  haemorrhagic  patches.  The  Malpighian  bodies 
are  readily  distinguished. 

Harden  (^  58  and  59)  and  stain  two  sections  (§  100),  mount  one 
(§  152),  and  a  second  (§  155  a). 

( X  50).  —  The  most  marked  changes  are  seen  around  the 
interlobular  arteries.  Examine  these  at  their  origin  in  the  boundary 
layer  and  as  they  pass  towards  the  cortical  surface;  around  each 
are  deeply-stained  granular  looking  areas,  especially  along  the  lines 
of  the  afferent  arterioles.  They  also  occur  around  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  and  extend  from  them  for  some  distance  between  the  sur- 
rounding convoluted  tubules.  Beneath  the  capsule  and  around  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  interlobular*  arteries  the  granular  areas  are 
wedge-shaped,  the  base  of  the  wedge  being  towards  the  cortical  sur- 
face; whilst  in  the  boundary  area  are  wedge-shaped  granular  patchi 
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each  with  its  base  resting  on   (he  medulla,  and  its  apex  I 

upwards  to  meet  the  apex  of  the  corresponding  patch  at  the  * 

The  vessels   in    these   patches  are  very  prominent.      Arouml  I 

glomerular  tuft,  forming  a  kind  of  bounding  line  between  the  tHiff\ 

and  the  enormous    mass   of  granular   material,   Bownnan's 

is  seen   as  a  distinct,   hyaline,   translucent   lamina,  within  whi 


m^ 

■'MiL^^'2* 

%' 


i.  Cinnnicticing  caiarth  in  the  lulnilc.  crlU 'proltfcntliii 

delRcbcd  from  the  decpct  celli  which  aie  nuits  at  la* 
Ikltencd. 
a.i.  Interlolialar  atlery,  ariiund  which  b  a  great  amoant  of  ramd 
cell  infillraiion. 
T.bj.  Coiuuicd  blood  coipusciet. 
t.i.  Section  of  attDphicJ  lubule,  comptevcd  bjr  the  round  crlM 
exudation. 
W.I.I.  Nuclei  of  inlcrtubular  capillaries,  near  which  the  rnunrf  nil 
iniiliraiion  is  also  well  marked. 


arc  numerous  small  pink  dots.  At  the  point  where  Ihc  aX» 
arteriole  enters  the  thickened  -Bowman's  cajjsulc  thcfc  is  frcqu''*'^  ■ 
some  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  The  tubules  are  tif '"' 
with  epithelium  in  a  most  typical  condition  of  cloudy  swelling  IS  &*' 
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(  X  400). — Changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels, — The  interlobular 
arteries  and  the  afferent  arterioles  stand  out  more  prominently  than 
in  a  normal  kidney.  Their  transverse  diameter  is  increased.  This  is 
especially  well  marked  at  the  points  where  branches  are  given  off,  and 
near  Bowman's  capsule,  and  is  said  to  be  due  to — (i)  hyaline  swelling 
of  the  intima,  which  takes  place  irregularly  along  the  course  of  the 
vessel;  (2)  infiltration  of  the  muscular  coat  with  leucocytes  and 
connective  tissue  nuclei,  and  consequent  thickening :  this  takes  place 
especially  near  the  entrance  of  the  arteriole  to  the  Malpighian  body. 
Klein  describes  emboli  in  these  narrowed  vessels. 

Changes  around^  and  in  connection  with,  the  vessels, — The  distribu- 
tion of  certain  pink  granular  material  was  followed  out  under  the 
low  power.  It  will  now  be  seen  to  be  composed  of  small  round  cells 
which  have  all  the  appearances  of  leucocytes.  Many  of  these  cells 
have  undoubtedly  escaped  from  the  blood-vessels,  for  alongside  them 
are  found  numerous  coloured  blood  corpuscles ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  some  of  them  are  young  connective  tissue  cells, 
derived  by  proliferation  from  pre-existing  cells.  This  exudation 
should  be  observed  around  the  glomeruli,  and  also  running  in 
between  the  neighbouring  tubules. 

Changes  in  the  Malpighian  bodies  or  glomeruli, — The  glomeruli 
are  usually  enlarged,  and  deeply  stained.  The  capillaries  forming 
the  tufts  are  swollen,  whilst  the  intercapillary  nuclei  are  increased 
in  number.  These  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  seen  outside 
the  glomeruli,  and  are  probably  exuded  leucocytes  resulting  from 
the  acute  inflammatory  process. 

The  basement  membrane,  or  Bowman's  capsule  proper,  is  consider- 
ably thickened,  and  is  homogeneous.  At  this  stage  cloudy  swelling, 
and  even  proliferation  of  the  flattened  cells  lining  Bowman's  capsule, 
is  frequently  seen. 

'  The  changes  in  the  tubules  are  exactly  those  of  cloudy  swelling 
(§  232)  and  slight  catarrh  (§  231).  In  some  of  the  tubules  hyaline 
and  blood  casts  are  met  with. 

If  the  above  conditions  be  looked  upon  as  occurring  in  a  less 
acrute,  and  as  gradually  merging  into  a  more  chronic,  form,  the  other 
conditions  met  with  in  scarlatinal  kidney  will  be  much  more  readily 
anderstood.    The  changes  which  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  ii 
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portance  are  those  which  take  place  in  and  around  tbe  vf 
glomeruli,  but  they  are  always  accompanied  or  followed  by 
changes  in  the  epithehum. 


Scarlet  Fever  Kiunev  (No.  a). 

236.  Found  in  cases  where  death  has  taken  place  ai  fioo 
seventh  lo  the  fourteenth  week  of  the  disease. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — The  organ  may  be  even  stnaUd 
normal,  or  only  shghlly  enlarged.  It  is  tough  and  dcosr.  Ih^ 
capsule  is  readily  removed,  leaving  the  surface  of  ihc  conn  pi*^ 
or  of  a  "pinkish  colour,  and  more  translucent  than  naUinl.  «^™ 
which  the  angular  glomeruli  may  frequently  l»e  seen  as  brownnhie*^ 
dots."  (It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  norm^  kidoqr  ^>^ 
glomeruli  are  never  seen  on  the  surface.) 

On  section  the  superficial  cortex  may  be  normal  in 
or  it  may  be  considerably  narrowed,  and  is  of  much  the  bb 
colour  as  the  surface.  The  interpytamidal  cortex,  on  the  c«h 
hand,  is  usually  swollen,  in  some  cases  markedly  ito,  this  ob 
leading  to  compression  of  the  bases  of  the  medullary  pyratitids,  viw 
do  not  stand  out  so  prominently  as  usual ;  it  is  of  "opaque  yeHi" 
ish  or  pinkish  white  colour,  mottled  with  opaque  ycllowiih"hi 
points." 

The  enlarged  gtomenili  arc  usually  dislincdy  seen  in  doaUe  rp 
on  each  side  of  the  prominent  interlobular  artery.      Some  of  tbt 
are  translucent  greyish,  others  browntsh-rcd,  angular  dots, 
the  brownish-red  dots  arc  seen,  patches  of  inflammatory 
will  l>c  found  surrounding  the  glomeruli.      There  are  abo 
yellowish  patches,  which  represent  to  the  naked  eye  die  fatty  ■ 
degenerative  changes  taking  place  in  the  epithelium  of  the  Q 
voluied   tubules.     The  medulla  presents  a  com{»ratively  ooni 
appearance,  with  the  exception  of  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  iriM 
there  is  some  compression  and  irregularity. 

Harden  (^  57  and  59),  cut  (^  55  a,  82,  el  itg.),  and  stain  fit 
nndl03</.). 

(  X  50). — The  principal  changes  take  place  in  and  amund 
Malpighian  bodies,  and  along  tl^e  course  of  the  afferent  arteriola 
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interlobular  arteries;  around  viiich.  and  extending  for  some  distance 
between  the  neig^ibourii^  tnbules  as  in  the  acute  form,  are  pink- 
stained  nadei  (lenoocvtes  and  connective  dssoe  nndeiV.  espeaallT 
at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  afferent  aitexiole.  This  iiKzease  of 
connective  tissue  nudei  and  leucocvtes  mav  be  enonnous.  Within 
the  capsule  they  may  also  be  increased  in  number,  when,  by 
pressure,  they  cause  diminution  in  size  of  the  vascular  tuft.  Some 
only  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  afected.  and  these  very  irregu- 
larly, according  to  the  seventy  of  the  inflammation.  The  con- 
voluted tubules  immediately  around  the  Malpighian  bodies  appear 
to  be  compressed  by  the  inflammatory-  growth  around  them,  and 
exhibit  marked  catarrhal  changes  (^  231). 

Many  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  and  some  of  the  straight  tubules. 
are  choked  with  broken-down  or  iaxty  catarrhal  cells. 

( X  300). — The  swelling  of  the   intima  of  the  interlobular  and 
afferent  arterioles,  described  as  occurring  in  the  acute  stage,  may  also 
be  distinguished  in  this  form.     The  nuclei  of  the  inflammator)'  cells 
surrounding  the  vessels  are,  in  many  cases,  in  process  of  organisa- 
tion into  more  or  less  highly  developed  connective  tissue.      Similar 
cells  are  present  in  great  numbers  around  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
radiating  from  them  between  the  interlobular  vessels,  or  along  the 
lines  of  the  capillaries  beti^*een  the  tubules.     Bowman's  capsule  is 
swollen,  hyaline,   and  homogeneous  looking,  though   in  the   later 
stages  it  may  become  distinctly  laminated.      Within   the  capsule 
there  seems  to  be  an  increase  first  in  size,  and  then  in  number,  of  the 
flattened  cells  lining  it,  and  within  this  again  there  is  proliferation 
and  partial  organisation  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  supporting  the 
capillaries,  which  become  compressed  and  atrophied.     The  tubules 
near  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  also  atrophied  or  compressed,  and 
the  epithelium  is  flattened;  whilst,  as  seen  under  the  low  power, 
there  is,  both  in  the  straight  and  in  some  of  the  convoluted  tubules, 
an  accumulation  of  catarrhal  cells,  forming  the  so-called  fatty  and 
granular  casts  (§  224  (2.)).    Along  with  the  above  conditions  there  is 
frequently  simple  catarrh  in  the  straight  collecting  tubules.     In  this 
form  the  atrophy  of  the  superficial  cortex  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
obstruction  in  the  arterial  system  (§  231). 

There  is  a  form  of  acute  interstitial  nephritis  met  with  at  abou' 


Fig,  Hi. — rort-tcnrUiinol  ncphritini   death  at  ubiMI  tl 
Slaiii«I  with  plcro-curminc.     (x  160.) 
aji.  AOeieitl   «rtcfiolc,  tunoundtd   at   iu  point   of  entni 

glamctultu  by  a  brgc  notnlvr  of  leucDCVta. 
gj,  ThickeneU  Hownun's  cipaule,  Ibe  endalheUoltl  edb  pi 

rapidly,  and  furmlng  a  dUlind  linine  lo  the  ihidwfwd  « 

laminatfd  capiulc 
(.t.   Nuclei  of  cunntrctive  lixtuc,   uipfiorliog  g 

^rcBlly  increatcd  in  numhn. 

AinuDil  the  glomciutus  ate  wctiont  of-lubola,  cDnoomiel  V9{ 
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along  the  line  of  the  interlobular  vessels  predominate,  whilst  in  the 
other  forms  the  interstitial  changes  are  usually  more  "  diffuse." 

"Large  Pale"(?)  Kidney  or  "Fatty"  Kidney,  Subacute  or 

Chronic  Parenchymatous  Nephritis. 

237.  The  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease  may  be  cured  ;  sometimes 
it  is  followed  by  a  series  of  more  chronic  changes,  when  we  have  what 
is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Large  Pale  "or  "  Fatty  "  Kidney.  These  are 
both  faulty  names,  as  the  waxy  kidney,  and  the  kidney  of  subacute 
interstitial  nephritis,  which  is  even  paler  than  that  of  chronic  paren- 
chymatous nephritis,  are  both  spoken  of  as  large  pale  kidneys,  whilst 
the  fatty  change  in  the  epithelium  is  common  to  this  and  to  many 
other  forms  of  disease.  Of  the  two  names,  however,  the  latter  is 
preferable.  Although  this  form  of  Bright*s  disease  may  follow  the 
acute  form,  it  is  far  more  frequently  met  with  as  a  subacute  condition 
from  the  beginning,  when  it  runs  a  very  definite  and  usually  fatal 
course. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  kidney  is  considerably  enlarged. 
The  capsule  is  still  readily  separable.  The  surface  is  pale,  mottled, 
and  somewhat  anaemic.  On  section,  the  cortex  is  swollen,  and  is 
mottled  pink  and  yellow.  The  Malpighian  bodies  are  not  more 
prominent  than  usual.  On  taking  scrapings  from  the  cut  surface 
and  floating  them  in  water,  greasy  streaks  are  seen.  There  is  now 
no  congestion  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Harden  (§  59),  cut  (^  55  a,  82  et  seq,),  and  stain  (§§  98  and  110). 

( X  50). — In  the  section  stained  with  osmic  acid,  fatty  globules 
may  be  seen  in  the  degenerated  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules 
of  the  cortex.  The  vascularity  between  the  tubules  is  not  great,  but 
the  nuclei  around  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  around  the  tubules, 
are  increased  in  number,  and  have  given  rise  to  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  connective  tissue.  Some  of  the  tubules  are  com- 
paratively open,  and  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened  cells  which  take 
on  the  carmine  stain  very  readily  (see  Fig.  78  d\  even  those  which  are 
choked  with  the  blackened  epithelium  are  seen  to  have  this  layer  of 
flattened  cells  lining  the  tubule.  The  casts  in  the  tubules  are  more 
ccU6id  and  fatty  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.     They  are 
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especially  numerous  in  the  lower  part  of  the  convoluted 
in  the  first  part  of  the  straight  tubules. 

( X  joo). — The  epithelium  lining  ihe  convoluted 
flattened,  and  forms  a  thin  cellular  layer  around  the  lumen,  or  inwa^^ 
the  mass  of  fatty  material  occupying  it.  These  fljKtcned  cdb  ir^* 
young  epithelial  cells,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  not  granular  or  fatty, 
layer  is  seldom  or  never  thrown  off,  i.e.,  complete  degcnention 
not  take  place,  the  cells  remain,  and  from  them  any  new 
that  is  formed  is  reproduced.  The  colloid  and  other  outs  (ISM  <. 
are  stained  yellow.  Verify  the  other  conditions  seen  under  the 
power,  more  especially  the  cellular  increase  around  the  Mal[ 
Itodies  and  around  the  tubules.  }x>ok  for  dilated  tubules 
up  at  points  by  the  lube  casts. 

In  ihc  straight  tubules  the  cells  may  also  present 
appearance,  and  casts  of  small  cells  are  fre(|uenily  met 
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Or  Ike  Large,  Pale,  Smooth  Ki4nty  Jollawtng  Aeult  Brightl 

238.  From  the  description  given  of  the  second  sUgc  of 
chymatous  nephritis,  the  student  will  be  quite  prepared  to 
at  a  still   later   period  of  the  disease,  with  considerable 
in   the  amount   of   connective  tissue   (formed   from  ihe 
ating  cells  around  the  vessels),  especially  between  the 
tubules. 

Naked  eye  appearanets. — The  organ  is  usually  slightly 
and    is    firmer    than    normal.      The   capsule   may   be   ' 
thickened  and  adherent ;  the  surface  is  pale  with  yellow 
but   the  venx   steilatx   are   congested.     On  section    the  cono 
seldom  thickened,  and  is  usually  atrophied,  the  Malp^iSR 
are  not  prominent,  and  the  tissue  of  the  cortex  is  firm,  dense. 
trapslucent.     Smalt  cortical  cysts  are  sometimes  met  with,  bat 
nearly  so  frequently  as  in  the  granular  contracted  kidney. 

The  a«erics  of  the  boundary  layer  have  rigid  and  thickened  « 
and  always  remain  patent  and  prominent,  and  there  b  acneC 
gestion  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids. 
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Harden  (§  59)  and  stain  (^  98  and  103). 

(x  50). — ^The  Malpighian  bodies  have  the  normal  arrangement, 
but  they  are  undergoing  very  important  changes.  These  changes 
will  be  more  readily  understood  if  a  general  description  of  the 
appearances  of  the  cortex  is  first  given. 

In  the  deeper  part  of  the  cortex,  along  the  lines  of  the  interlobular 
arteries,  are  wedge-shaped  masses  of  solid  looking  tissue,  with  the  base 
directed  towards  the  medulla.  Dipping  down  from  the  surface  is  a 
similar  wedge,  the  base  of  which  is  at  the  cortical  surface,  the  apex 
running  down  to  meet  the  apex  of  the  other  pyramidal  mass. 
Between  these  more  solid  looking  areas  are  oval  patches  of  com- 
paratively normal  and  open  tissue  which  are  situated  midway 
between  the  interlobular  arteries,  and  consequently  are  com- 
posed of  sections  of  straight  tubules  in  the  centre,  and  of  con- 
voluted tubules  at  the  margin.  The  convoluted  tubules,  especially 
those  near  the  margin  of  the  denser  tissues  are  considerably 
dilated.  In  the  denser  areas  the  small  openings  are  lined  with 
flattened  fatty  and  atrophied  cells ;  these  are  sections  of  compressed 
and  atrophied  convoluted  tubules.  Arranged  fairly  regularly  along 
each  side  of  the  interlobular  arteries  are  the  Malpighian  bodies,  in 
some  of  which  very  marked  changes  have  taken  place,  whilst  others 
are  apparently  healthy.  The  healthy  ones  are  almost  invariably 
situated  in  the  open,  more  normal,  tissue.  Those  which  are 
situated  between  the  open  and  denser  tissue,  or  just  within  the 
margin  of  a  denser  area,  are  often  somewhat  increased  in  size,  owing 
to  an  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  glomerular  tuft,  and  to 
distension  of  the  capsule  by  an  accumulation  of  colloid  matter  or 
fluid.  In  the  middle  of  the  denser  wedge-shaped  area  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies  are  usually  much  diminished  in  size,  and  are  closer 
together  than  usual.  Bowman's  capsule  is  seen  to  be  very  much 
thickened  and  fibroid,  and  the  glomerular  tuft  in  many  cases  cannot 
be  discerned  at  all,  or  only  as  a  small  knot  of  fibrous  tissue.  Between 
the  atrophied  tubules  and  the  altered  Malpighian  bodies  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  small  round-celled  or  young  connective 
tissue  which  tends  to  become  organised ;  this  does  not  seem  to 
aflfect  the  Malpighian  bodies  specially,  but  is  distributed  along  the 
Hnes  of  the  interlobular  and  intertubular  vessels.     It  is  this  tissue 
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which  gives  the  solidity  to  the  wedge-shaped  masses.  Intbehcnodin 
layer  the  larger  branches  of  vessels  have  thickened  walls ;  [ht« 
appears  to  be  thickening  in  all  three,  in  conseriuencc  of  whtrh  ih 
luniL-n  is  somewhat  narrowed, 

{  X  300). — Within   Bowman's    capsule   note  ihe  laycn  of  oc 
fibrous  or  hyaline  tissue,  and  within  these  again  numeToai  celli   Al 


^^^ja  ": 


t'lo.  8j. — Seciiiui  of  I  ccHipie  offilinHtt  MslpigliUn  liotltnh 
casK  of  sul«cule  intenlilinl  ne|>hri(i(.  Section  atninRl  wiih  |« 
carmine  and  miwnieil  in  F'atrant'i  solution.     (  *  joo.) 

B.M.  ThickenFtl  Buwnian'i  camule,  laminated  and  rditmu, 
'.k.      Cenlral  fibrous  knot,  which  is  alt  that  It  led  li 

capillary  tuft. 
a.a.      Point  of  entrance  of  afferent  artetiolc 
a.t.      Atrophied  tubule,  one  of  whidiaii-.i-.  contalnta  caat  nitUI)'  k 

tiecutning  colloid,  1 

t.t.       t'etigloinenilBt  new  formation,  tiuao  liecninin|-  fibrocia.     Al  k 

certain  points  (he  lubulm  an  not  (u  much  aliophied, 

the  epithelium  is  mort  natural  in  appeaiancv. 

some  points  the  fibrous  tissue  may  be  absent,  and  there  u 
ihitdter,  often  irregular,  layer  of  cells  lining  the  capsule  The  ll 
tng  may  he  due — (i.)  To  a  growth  by  multiplication  oT  the  ii 
flattened  cells  within  the  capsule  ;  (3.)  to  proliferation  of  ti 
nectivG  tissue  cells  around  Bowman's  capsule,  which  UhkJ 


*•       ■'    ■/•     •   - 

•  ■  •  . 

■  »■ 


::ri.jrrT£  interstitial  M.rjnr'i- 

-■».'ir  :.  mickemni:   of  ibe  "adventitia  "  of   lii«     'SYc^.^v :-■'-' 
r*    i ;  L  dffi  losir  I  or  of  infiammaton-  coagu  la  I  >if    i  y  r  1 1 1 ;  r 
-'rs  int  pomeruiar  tuft  and  Bowman's  capsui*      »?•• 
-:^A'::irL  trpimeiiai  cells  standing  out  disim':ll>  \\nu    '  = 
-'^iTir  ninr.  ie  ill  suiined  specimens:   tin:    i;   wr    .«- 
^^-''^i.  bu:  n  undoubtedly  occurs  in 'A-runr  '^1..*- 
-'-lUtminr  of  the  basement  membrane  n\  Hi«    •  •;!     .■ 
r^iCKTuiar  mnitration  is  well  marked,  as  r   in*    '-i*    •• 
"-"^  jf  ibt  connective  tissue  cells,  wlu*  i      'jji-.y /• 
*:i:cj*r^i£r  capijiaries.     This  latter  may  !>•     •    irr.".-' 
■-■  •'^isnisarion  so  far  advanced,  that  th*.  •.;ip!:."i.     .  • 
7'^ri>:L-e.  and  nothing  but  a  firm  fibrou?   \.u')   ?•■•■■ 
'-'>r.  CDs-jle  mav  be  firmlv  contracte'J     !?i;     j  ••• 

■''"Jts.aeof  the  capsule,  which  is  th«,'rj  'i.. .*■'.•« 

'•^r-iw'L-i  colloid  or  water\*  material. 

Chan^ts  in  and  around  the  TtibuU:.      '  '*•    •'■  -^  ■  • 
^*  >»Oi]cn  and  hyaline-looking  ;  \\i*,  •:;>••.•.• 
^I'idly  in  the  earlier  stages,  and   I'm   •■:     ■  ■, 
Ccjcuamate,  for  in  carefullv  \\\\\A*:\\*:'    v  •    •/•. 
k^er  is  always  seen,  the  cells  uf  w:.'  •  >■ 

"T  shape  and  size,  but  whi'.fi.  iri  v,«   ;;  ■•  •  .      ■ 

fiittened.     Numerous  fatty  ari''j '-o"iVi'   '- 
partsof  the  convoluted  and  sirai;vi'  "'*  <• 

Changes  in  the  Connfctiit  Viiiw. 
and  between  them  and   th*:   lA-vui'-t 
embedded  in  the  small  rouno  'a     '«■   .•    ■ -•    • 
cells  or   more   fully   develoj^*;'-    */-»•  'j*.'      • 
there  are  so  many  inan  unde^eloy-',  '/-*'''  ■    '•     '••  ■  - 
l)odies  and  the  atrophied  I'jv.i'-     ••.«-  '-/• 

connective  tissue.     Secori'iur.   v^   ••       •   '-y 
capillaries  become  atro;-*:.:eC:  •.'iV.;"    /^•■.«  •/    •«    •■    - 
still  remain  patent     It  rri'j\r   >.   'j--,i-  /i-.-       •/ 
connective  tissue  f.\i:xriyi*:\   i.'*:  '>:■.*"     rw-;'      •.    • 
vessels. 

Changes  in  the  Arterit:  and  Arttn-J.*:  ..... 

internal  elastic  lamina  :-.  fr«;'. -'rr.vv  :.-  '.t^---.         >/ 
Obliterans,"  %  214.; 


•  /' 
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Frequently  there  is  pseudo-hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  connective  tissue  cells  between 
the  muscle  fibres,  which  may  be  much  atrophied. 

As  already  noticed,  there  is  a  general  increase  in  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue ;  and  the  tunica  adventitia  of  the  arteries,  which  is 
really  a  part  of,  or  is  directly  continuous  with  it,  takes  part  ii\  the 
general  thickening. 

It  is  held  by  some  authorities,  with  a  considerable  show  of  reason, 
that  this  form  of  interstitial  nephritis  is  but  an  early  stage  of  the 
granular  contracted  kidney.  As  this  seems  to  be  especially  the  case 
as  regards  the  large  granular  kidney,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say 
anything  of  that  form  beyond  referring  to  the  diminution  in  size  of 
the  organ,  especially  of  the  superficial  cortex,  the  granular  surface,  the 
thickening,  lamination,  and  adhesion  of  the  capsule,  the  more 
advanced  glomerular,  vascular,  and  interstitial  changes,  and  the  more 
numerous  casts. 

Granular  Contracted  Kidney. 

239.  Chronic  Interstitial  Nephritis  ?  "  Cirrhosis  "  of  the  Kidney  ? 
"Small  Red"  Kidney,  or  "Gouty"  Kidney  is  found  especially  in 
alcoholics,  in  gouty  patients,  and  in  cases  of  chronic  lead  poisoning. 

Naked  eye  appearances  of  the  small  or  typical  form, — The  kidney  is 
very  much  diminished  in  size  and  its  substance  is  extremely  tough. 
The  capsule  is  thickened,  opaque,  and  laminated,  and  is  firmly 
adherent  to  the  subjacent  tissue,  so  that  it  comes  away  in  layers, 
shreds  remaining  adherent  to  the  cortex,  or  else  bringing  away  with 
it  fragments  of  the  parenchyma,  leaving  a  very  granular  surface 
which  feels  like  a  piece  of  moist  morocco  or  shagreen.  The  granules 
are  pale,  small,  and  fairly  regular  in  size,  each  corresponding  to  a 
lobule;  the  fossae  around  them  are  usually  injected,  and  much 
redder  in  colour  than  the  elevated  patches  or  granules.  It  is  to 
these  red  patches  that  the  capsule  is  most  firmly  adherent,  as  at 
these  points  small  vessels  appear  to  run  from  the  capsule  into  the 
tissue  beneath.  Over  the  surface  of  the  kidney  there  may  be  deeper 
and  more  irregular  sulci,  which  divide  it  into  areas,  these  usually 
corresponding  accurately  to  the  outlines  of  the  lobes  of  which  it  is 
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''  ^ade  up.     On  the  surface  numerous  cysts  are  seen ;   the  sizes  of 
which   vary  from  a  pin  point  to  a  walnut,  or  even  larger;    small 

i  "tick  red  or  yellow  points  (uratic  deposits)  are  also  seen  scattered 

k  ""et  the  surface. 

I  On   section,  the  cortex,  which  is  tough   and  leathery,  is  found 

V  lo  be  much  contracted,  and  may  be  only  a  sixth  of  the  normal 

I  '/iicltness;  the  thinning  of  the  cortex  is  most  marked  at  the  bases 

L  0/  Ihe  pyramids.     The  edge  of  the  cut  surface  is  sharply  marked, 


Fig.  84. — Part  of  cortex  of  granular  contrncied  kidney.     Stained 
*wi(h  picro-canninc.    ( x  40. ) 

l.t.    Thickened  capaule,  laininaled  ojid  adherent,  especially  over 

Ihe  dense  wedge-shnped  areas. 
xi>.p.  We(!gi!-shape<l  pitch,  composed  of  attophied  lubules  (a.i.) 

and  fibroid  Malpighian  bodies  i.M.B.\ 
t.t.    Oroid  pntcb  of  open  tissue  composed  of  dilaled  convoluled 

lubules,  from  which  most  of  the  epithelium  hss  ^len  out. 
C.B.  Eolaiged    Malp^hiaji    body,  forming   early  stage   of    cysl, 

situated  at  the  mai^n  of  the  more  solid  patch. 
k,t.    Comparatively  healthy  tubules. 

'^^^'^feed.      The  section    varies  very  greatly   in   colour,  but    in   a 

^T^       large    proportion    of    cases    it    is    brick    red,    and    is    not 

^P^CiaUy  anaimic.     Small  cysts,  most  of  them  filled  with  a  yellow 

s'^^tinoiis  material,  and  brick  red  or  yeliow  lines  (deposits  of  urates 

*"e  lubules),  arc  scattered  at  irregular  intervals  over  the  cortical 


'"'•ce  ;    similar   yellow  lines,  but    straight,  are  also   seen    . 


the 


"^Uita.     Notice  further  that   the  parallel    radiating    lines,   com- 
of  the  straight    lubules    and  double   rows   of   Malpighian 
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bodies,  are  either  altogether  obliterated,  or  are  tortuous  and 
irregular,  and  that  the  interlobular  arteries  are  thickened  and 
much  distorted.  This  irregularity  is  characteristic  of  this  disease, 
and  even  in  the  early  stages,  when  no  other  naked  eye  evidence 
can  be  made  out,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  atrophy.  The  large  branches  of  the  renal  artery  are  rigid  and 
atheromatous,  those  in  the  boundary  layer  have  their  walls  thick- 
ened, and  the  lumen  patent,  so  that  they  stand  out  much  more 
prominently  than  in  the  normal  kidney.  The  interpyramidal  cortex 
is  pale,  often  swollen,  and  atrophied  only  in  the  very  late  stages 
of  the  disease.  The  medullary  pyramids  are  usually  somewhat 
atrophied,  especially  near  their  bases,  but  present  no  marked  naked- 
eye  changes.  In  the  pelvis  there  is  frequently  more  fat  than  usual 
around  the  calyces. 

Harden  (§  59),  and  stain  (§§  98  and  103  d), 

(  X  2o). — The  free  cortical  surface  is  very  irregular,  with  elevations 
and  depressions  corresponding  to  the  granules  already  mentioned; 
the  capsule  is  thickened,  firmly  adherent  to  wedge-shaped  patches 
beneath,  laminated  and  stained  pink  with  picro-carmine.  Running 
from  the  depressions  down  along  the  lines  of  the  interlobular 
arteries  are  wedged-shaped  patches  of  dense  granular  looking 
tissue,  the  base  of  the  wedge  being  situated  towards  the  cortical 
surface.  Between  these  dense  areas  are  patches  more  or  less  oval, 
which  are  evidently  composed,  as  in  the  case  of  subacute  interstitial 
nephritis,  of  sections  of  the  straight  and  some  of  the  convoluted 
tubules,  either  normal  in  size  or  greatly  distended.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  describe  one  of  these  dense  patches 
and  one  of  the  open  networks  along  with  the  vessels  in  the  boundary 
layer.  Begin  at  the  centre  of  the  patch,  and  work  outwards; 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  interlobular  artery, 
which  is  somewhat  thickened  and  tortuous.  Around  this  the 
Malpighian  bodies  appear  to  be  massed  closely  and  much  more 
irregularly  than  normal.  The  Malpighian  bodies  nearer  the  surface 
of  the  kidney  and  nearer  the  interlobular  vessel  are  represented  by 
a  yellowish  dot  only,  whilst  those  situated  nearer  the  margin  of  the 
dense  mass  are  surrounded  by  thickened  capsules,  and  may  be 
smaller  than  normal,  or  their  atrophied   tufts  of  vessels  may  be 
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contained  each  within  a  large  cyst,  formed  of  the  distended  and 
thickened  Bowman's  capsule.  In  the  centre  of  small  rounded 
areas  of  granular  material,  which  are  not  so  opaque  as  the  surround- 
ing tissue,  are  some  very  minute  openings.  These  are  the  atrophied 
convoluted  tubules,  which  are  lined  with  flattened  epithelial  cells. 
The  tubules  in  the  open  network  between  the  denser  patches  are 
in  some  instances  enormously  distende'd,  and  are  also  lined  with 
flattened  epithelial  cells.  The  irregularity  and  tortuosity  of  the 
medullary  rays  as  they  pass  to  the  surface  are  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  unequal  dilatation  of  some  of  these  tubules,  combined 
with  the  contractions  which  take  place  in  the  fibroid  or  denser  patch. 
( X  300). — The  thickened  capsule  has  a  peculiar  hyaline  appear- 
ance. The  dense  patch  is  composed  principally  of  atrophied  tubules 
and  Malpighian  bodies.  Between  these,  however,  there  is  a  slight 
increase  of  small  round  cells  which,  in  certain  forms,  appears  to 
follow  the  atrophy  of  the  tubules ;  but  in  others  the  process  is  similar 
to  the  subacute  interstitial  change,  though  of  a  more  chronic  nature. 
It  is  frequently  exceedingly  cellular  or  almost  granular  in  appear- 
ance, even  under  the  high  power,  and  very  little  fully-formed  fibrous 
tissue  is  observable.  In  this  denser  patch  the  intertubular  capillaries 
may  be  obliterated  at  points,  but,  to  make  up  for  this,  there  is  an 
accession  of  small  branches  from  the  capsule;  these  run  into  the 
patch  at  the  most  retracted  parts,  and  appear  to  communicate  with 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  interlobular  arteries.  The  Malpighian 
bodies,  as  already  seen,  present  three  distinct  forms  : — (i.)  the  pink 
ring  composed  of  fibrous  concentric  laminae,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  yellow  atrophied  knot  of  capillaries;  (2.)  the  enormously 
thickened  and  fibrous  capsule,  with  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  tuft 
still  patent ;  and  (3.)  the  thickened  and  distended  capsule,  with  the 
capillary  tuft  lying  within,  but  only  partly  filling  it.  The  method  of 
formation  of  the  thickened  capsule  has  already  been  referred  to. — 
(See  Subacute  Interstitial  Nephritis,  §  238.)  The  tubules  found  in 
the  dense  mass  are  in  various  stages  of  atrophy.  The  lumen  is 
small,  the  epithelium  is  flattened  or  irregular,  and  is  undergoing 
fatty  degeneration,  whilst  numerous  colloid  casts  (stained  yellow 
with  picro-carmine)  are  seen  in  the  tubules.  The  basement  membrane 
is  swollen  and  hyaline.     Casts  of  a  similar  nature  are  found  in  some 
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of  the  dilated  tubules  which  form  the  open  network,  and  which  are 
lined  by  flattened,  often  fatty,  epithelium.  On  careful  examination, 
the  larger  arteries  will  be  found  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  met 
with  in  subacute  interstitial  nephritis  (§  238).  The  intima  is  thick- 
ened— endarteritis  obliterans  (§  214);  there  is  an  apparent  hyper- 
trophy of  the  middle  coat,  consisting  in  an  increase  of  the  connective 
tissue  cells  and  a  hyaline  swelling  of  the  connective  tissue  fibrils 
between  the  muscular  fibres,  which  are  often  somewhat  atrophied; 
the  adventitia,  which  is  continuous  with  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue  and  Bowman's  capsule,  is  also  hyaline  and  increased  in 
thickness. 

Notice  that  here  we  have  an  exceedingly  chronic  process,  which 
appears  to  consist  primarily  of  an  atrophy,  first  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  and  then  of  the  tubules,  followed  very  gradually  by  a  slight 
increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue.  The  changes  in 
the  Malpighian  bodies  are,  in  turn,  due  to  the  changes  in  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  interlobular  arteries,  around  which, 
near  the  surface,  the  first  indications  of  the  disease  are  seen; 
the  process  gradually  spreads  down  to  the  medulla,  which  thus, 
at  a  later  stage,  may  become  involved.  This  atrophic  form  of 
granular  contracted  kidney  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
so-called  large  granular  kidney,  in  which  the  process  is  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
connective  tissue,  and  which  is  more  like  the  subacute  interstitial 
nephritis,  of  which  it  is  more  than  possible  that  it  is  the  chronic 
continuation,  more  or  less  acute  exacerbations  occurring  at  intervals. 
In  such  a  case,  the  interstitial  changes  are  more  diffuse  than  in  the 
true  granular  or  atrophic  form ;  there  is  not  the  same  tendency 
to  contraction,  though  the  newly-formed  connective  tissue  undoubt- 
edly does  contract,  and  so  may  give  rise  to  secondary  atrophic 
changes.     It  is,  in  fact,  essentially  a  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

Tubercle  of  the  Kidney. 

240.  Tubercle  occurs  in  the  kidney  as  one  of  two  forms: — (i.) 
Disseminated  or  acute  miliary  tuberculosis;  or  (2.)  Tubercular 
pyelo-nephritis. 
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(i.)  The  disseminated  form  occurs  most  frequently  as  part  of  a 
general  tuberculosis ;  in  which  case  the  affection  of  the  kidney  is,  as 
a  rule,  late,  and  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  organ  is  not  enlarged  or  markedly 
altered  in  any  way.  On  stripping  off  the  capsule,  small  grey  granula- 
tions, about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  are  seen  projecting,  very 
slightly,  above  the  surface.  On  section  these  grey  granulations  are 
wedge-shaped,  and  extend  down  into  the  cortex  for  some  distance 
along  the  lines  of  the  interlobular  arteries.  Similar  masses  may 
be  more  deeply  situated  in  the  cortex,  where  they  assume  an  elon- 
gated or  oval  form ;  deeper  still  in  the  boundary  layer  they  are 
rounded;  they  are  seldom  found  in  the  medulla.  In  some  cases 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  distinct  haemorrhagic  zone,  especially  in 
the  later  stages,  when  they  become  opaque,  and  white  or  yellow  in 
the  centre.  Nodules  (fibromas)  similar  in  appearance,  but  more 
translucent,  are  frequently  found  in  the  centre  of  the  pyramids ;  but 
these  are  much  firmer,  and,  on  microscopic  examination,  are  found 
to  be  composed  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Harden  (§  56  or  59),  and  stain  (§  98). 

( X  50). — It  is  at  once  seen  that  the  tubercular  process  is  going  on 
around,  and  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  mterlobular 
arteries.  Each  of  the  small  opaque  looking  nodules,  around  which 
are  evidences  of  interstitial  inflammation,  is  made  up  of  several 
tubercle  follicles.  The  tubercular  giant  cell  structure  can  rarely  be 
made  out,  as  in  this  organ  caseation  takes  place  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  process.  The  cells — of  which  the  young  non-caseated  tubercle 
follicles  (when  present)  are  composed — may  be  seen  to  differ  very 
considerably  in  both  size  and  structure.  In  the  centre  are  numerous 
socalled  endothelioid  cells  of  irregular  shape,  each  containing  several 
nuclei,  and  frequently  lying  on  delicate  filaments  of  pink  tissue. 
Around  are  numerous  smaller  cells,  between  which  the  pink  fibrillated 
tissue  is  distinctly  marked,  especially  at  the  outer  part  of  the  follicle, 
where  it  forms  a  kind  of  capsule.  Small  homogeneous  or  granular 
yellow  caseous  patches  may  usually  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 
follicle,  even  in  the  very  early  stage  of  the  growth,  when  nothing  can 
be  made  out  but  a  mass  of  small  rounded  cells,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  of  the  larger  endothelioid  cells  near  the  centre.     In  some  few 
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cases  the  typical  giant  cell  formation  {See  Liver,  §  189)  may  be 
developed  before  caseation  sets  in ;  but  in  the  kidney  this  is  com- 
paratively rarely  met  with.  The  softened  points  gradually  increase 
in  size,  until  several  of  them  run  together,  and  small  cavities  are 
formed ;  this  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Notice  especially 
the  arrangement  of  the  tubercular  nodules  along  the  lines  of,  and  in 
the  perivascular  sheaths  of,  the  interlobular  arteries. 

( X  300). — Examine  the  constituent  elements  of  the  tubercle 
follicle  more  carefully,  the  endothelioid  cells  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes  with  several  nuclei,  between  and  supporting  which  is  delicate 
fibrillar  tissue ;  at  the  periphery  of  the  mass  the  small  round  cells 
with  denser  pink  fibrous  tissue  between  them  are  well  seen.  If  there 
is  a  true  giant  cell  system,  the  structure  is  similar  to  that  met  with 
in  the  liver  (§  189).  Note  carefully  that  these  tubercle  masses  have 
no  vascular  supply,  the  arteries  having  become  obstructed,  and  that 
the  caseation  takes  place  in  the  centre  of  the  nodule,  or  in  those 
follicles  which  are  furthest  removed  from  the  blood-vessels  at  the 
periphery  of  the  nodule. 

(2.)  Tubercular  Pyelo-Nephritis — [synonyms,  **  Geni to-Urinary 
Phthisis,"  " Genito-Urinary  Tuberculosis,"  "Scrofulous"  or  "Strum- 
ous Pyelitis,"  "  Renal  Phthisis  "  (not  a  good  term),  "  Chronic  Local- 
ised Tuberculosis,"  &c.] — is  usually  associated  with  tuberculosis  of 
the  ureter,  of  the  trigone  of  the  bladder,  and  of  the  vasa  deferentia 
and  vesiculae  seminales  (scrofulous  testicle).  Both  kidneys  may  be 
affected,  usually,  however,  unequally. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  small  yellow  caseous  nodules, 
with  small  cavities  in  the  centre,  are  situated  towards  the  bases  of 
the  pyramids ;  these  extend  upwards  and  downwards  in  the 
calyces  and  in  the  pelvis  along  the  lines  of  the  lymphatics  in  the 
submucous  tissue.  Ulceration  soon  follows  this  caseation ;  similar 
grey  nodules,  which  rapidly  caseate,  are  also  found  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  the  surrounding  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
often  being  a  very  marked  feature. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  wall  of  a  cavity  (S  56  or  59),  and  stain 
(§  98). 

( X  50). — The  caseous  jnaterial  is  stained  yellow,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  mass  of  granular  debris.     Beneath  this  are  seen  tubercle 
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•^"^llkks  which  appear  to  undergo  caseation  at  a  very  early  period  of 
opment.  Giant  cells  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  kidney,  but  if  a 
of  a  tubercular  testicle  from  the  same  case  be  examined,  giant 
II  systems  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  origin  of  the  disease 
as  yet  imperfectly  understood ;  but  it  appears  that  there  is  a  local 
^^ibercular  process  beginning  in  the  mucous  membrane  (the  result 
^^€"  impaction  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  one  of  the  small  blood-vessels), 
^c>llowed  by  early  caseation  and  rapid  ulceration ;  after  which  the 
process  may  spread  by  the  blood-vessels,  the  lymphatics,  or  by  direct 
it^ection.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  catarrh  may  be  the  starting- 
^(>oint  kA  the  disease,  this  being  followed  by  a  tubercular  infection. 

In  the  fully  developed  disease  the  kidney  is  ver>'  much  enlarged 
^nd  lobed,  a  marked  depression  existing  between  the  projections, 
'Which  vary  in  diameter  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  and  a 
quarter  inches.  The  capsule  may  strip  off  readily,  leaving  a  pale 
smooth  surface  from  which  the  venae  stellatae  stand  out  prominently, 
or  it  may  be  slightly  adherent.  On  section  each  nodule  is  found  to 
correspond  to  a  caseous  mass  or  to  a  rounded  or  irregular  cavity, 
and  each  depression  to  a  kind  of  septum,  which  corresponds  in 
position  to  the  interpyramidal  cortex,  the  cavities  occupying  the 
position  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids.  Each  cavity  contains  a 
yellowish  or  purulent-looking  fluid,  in  which  float  caseous  fragments ; 
its  walls  are  rough  and  finely  nodulated  or  papillated,  or  are  ragged 
looking ;  they  are  lined  by  a  soft,  dirty  yellow  or  caseous  material, 
which  may  be  readily  removed  with  the  finger-nail,  as  a  soft  putty- 
like mass.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  lined  by  a  similar  material, 
and  is  usually  considerably  distended.  The  ureter,  too,  has  its  walls 
thickened,  is  blocked  with  the  same  caseous  material,  and  feels  like 
a  hard  firm  cord. 

Suppurative  Nephritis. 

/^  241.  Surgical  kidney,  a  condition  of  suppurative  nephritis,  occurs 
very  frequently  in  connection  with  stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  renal 
or  vesicular  calculus,  causing  pyelitis  (inflammation  of  the  i)clvis  of 
the  kidney),  or  cystitis  (inflammation  of  the  bladder),  in  which  the 
contents  of  the  bladder  undergo  putrefactive  changes,  as  the  result  of 
the  entrance  of  bacteria  from  without.      The  .septic  inflammatory 
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process  is  supposed  to  pass  back  along  the  ureter  to  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  thence  by  the  collecting  tubules  to  the  secreting  tubules. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels  are  really 
the  channels  by  which  the  bacteria  are  carried  to  the  kidney  paren- 
chyma from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  also  known 
by  the  following  names : — "  Disseminated  Suppuration "  of  the 
Kidney,  "  Multiple  Abscesses  "  of  the  Kidney,  "  Suppurative  Pyelo- 
Nephritis." 

The  kidney  is  usually,  though  not  always,  irregularly  swollen,  it  is 
soft,  sodden,  and  friable,  and  the  capsule  strips  off  readily.  The 
vascularity  varies  very  considerably  at  different  parts.  On  the  sur- 
face small  projecting  yellow  points  may  be  seen  surrounded  by 
deeply  injected  or  hyperaemic  zones.  On  pricking  one  of  them 
a  small  drop  of  pus  escapes. 

On  section  most  of  the  yellow  points  are  found  in  the  cortex, 
where  they  assume  a  wedge  shape,  but  a  few  elongated  abscesses  are 
also  seen  in  the  pyramids.  Around  each  abscess  the  hjrperaemic 
zone  is  well  marked;  where  the  condition  is  more  advanced,  the 
kidney  may  have  the  above  characteristics  exaggerated,  whilst  the 
5mall  cavities  have  run  together,  and  may  replace  a  considerable 
part  of  it.  Where  the  abscesses  are  of  considerable  size  they  usually 
communicate  with  the  pelvis  of  the  organ,  and  contain  ammoniacal 
phosphates  mixed  with  the  pus  (pyo-nephrosis),  or  they  may  extend 
into  the  surrounding  tissue,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  peri-nephritic 
abscesses,  which,  however,  most  frequently  occur  quite  independently 
of  this  condition.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  is  usually 
extremely  infected,  even  before  the  abscesses  are  well  formed  in  the 
kidney  itself,  and  there  may  be  seen  small  grey  swollen  points  or 
yellow  specks  of  pus  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue. 

Harden  (§  56),  and  stain  (§§  98  and  132,  or  106). 

( X  50). — In  the  cortex  a  large  quantity  of  granular  material 
(deeply  stained  with  carmine)  may  be  seen  running  along  each  side  of 
the  interlobular  arteries  surrounding  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  also 
in  between  the  convoluted  tubules,  which  thus  become  widely 
separated  from  one  another.  This  is  most  marked  at  the  bases  of 
the  pyramids.  Within  the  tubules  the  epithelium  is  granular,  and 
appears   to   be  undergoing  a   process   of    disintegration.      Similar 


.  I'll:.  8s- — Scclion  oflhc  cortex  of  a  kidney  Ironiacase  nf  suppura- 
^'*'"e  nephritis,  the  result  of  ulcerative  etidocarditis.  Slaincd  by 
*  ram's  method — gentian  violet  and  eosin.     ( x  40.) 

cT.  Swotten  and  hyaline  capsule. 

A  Distended  capillaries  01  glomerular  luft  crammed  with  micro- 
cocci ;  6',  do.  do.  with  swollen  capsule. 

c  Inlertubular  cajnllaiiet;  and  i^,  inleriobulor  aitcry  plugged 
with  micrococci. 

•i.  Masses  of  micrococci  making  their  way  from  the  vessels  into 
the  surrounding  tissue,  in  which  are  numerous  leucocytes 
surrounding  the  partially  peptonised  and  rapidly  breaking 
down  kidn<^  tissue. 

«.  Masses  of  micrococci  in  the  straight  vessels  in  the  boundary 
layer.  .The  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubules,  except  in  the 
immediHle  neighbourhood  of  the  commencing  abscesses,  is 
comparatively  healthy,  or  is  amply  undergoing  cloudy 
swelling. 

s   of  deeply  stained  granular  material  is  all  that  can  be  made 
Uieae  positions. 
300). — The  granular  material  along  the  course  of  the  vessels 
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and  around  the  Malpighian  bodies  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  small 
round  cells ;  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  leucocytes  or  from 
pus  corpuscles,  and  appear  to  be  the  result  partly  of  inflammatory 
exudation,  and  partly  of  active  proliferation  of  the  connective 
tissue  corpuscles.  In  many  cases  the  cellular  mass  has  fallen 
away  from  its  position,  leaving  a  small  cavity,  whilst  in  the  more 
acute  forms  these  cavities  communicate  with  one  another.  In  a 
section  of  the  true  surgical  kidney,  stained  with  methylaniline 
violet,  the  small  rod-shaped  bacteria,  which  are  very  similar  to 
those  met  with  in  decomposition  products,  may  be  distinctly  seen. 
Note  too  that  these  are  frequently  in  the  tubules,  the  epithelium  of 
which  is  undergoing  marked  fatty  degenerative  changes ;  there  may 
be  no  regular  catarrh  in  these  tubules,  although  in  the  early  stages 
cloudy  swelling  of  the  epithelium  is  invariably  present. 

242.  In  a  second  form  of  suppurative  nephritis,  frequently  associ- 
ated with  ulcerative  endocarditis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
multiple  abscesses  result  from  the  impaction  of  septic  emboli  in 
the  interlobular  vessels,  and  in  the  intertubular  and  intra-glomerular 
capillaries.  These,  emboli  consist  of  scraps  of  fibrinous  lymph  in 
which  are  embedded  micrococci,  which  latter  multiply  rapidly 
and  set  up  abscess  formation  as  already  described  (§  165),  as,  in 
addition  to  the  condition  above  described,  masses  of  deeply  stained 
micrococci  may  be  found  in  all  these  positions  (in  a  section  stained 
with  methylaniline  violet). 

Under  certain  conditions  nephritic  abscesses  become  more  chronic, 
in  which  case  large  caseous  masses,  encapsuled  by  firm  fibrous  tissue, 
may  be  met  with.  On  microscopic  examination,  the  tissue  around 
is  found  to  be  atrophied,  whilst  chronic  interstitial  inflammator}- 
changes  are  also  met  with.  —  {See  Interstitial  Nephritis,  §  238 
et  seq,) 

Dilatation  of  the  Pelvis  and  Calyces  of  the  Kidney. 

243.  Dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney  may 
be  due  (i.)  to  tubercular  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  ureter; 
(2.)  to   obstruction   of    the   ureter    during   the   course   of   abscess 
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the  kidney.  This  may  be  due  {a,)  to  the  presence  of  a 
cuius  in  the  ureter,^  or  {b,)  to  the  existence  of  some  obstruction 
the  outflow  of  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  accompanied  by  decom- 
sition  of  the  urine  (stricture,  enlarged  prostate,  and  a  dirty  catheter). 
)  Simple  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  or  of  its  orifice,  or  of  the 
det  from  the  bladder,  by  any  of  the  above  agencies,  without  the 
composition  of  the  urine  may  give  rise  to  simple  hydro-nephrosis, 
which  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  with  gradual 


^  Fonns  of  Renal  Calculi — 

(l.)  Reddish  or  brownish-yellow  uric  acid  calculi,  in  the  form  of  gravel  or 
rounded  smooth  masses,  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  larger.  These  occur  in 
great  numbers,  and  are  composed  of  uric  acid  mixed  with  urate  of 
sodium  or  other  alkaline  urates. 

(2.)  Calculi  filling  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney,  irregular  and 
branching,  with  a  somewhat  rough  surface,  and  composed  of  phos- 
phates and  uric  acid  or  urates. 

(3.)  Oxalate  of  lime  calculi,  small,  smooth,  or  mulberry  masses,  dark  grey 
or  purple  in  colour,  and  extremely  hard.  Soluble  in  the  mineral 
acids. 

(4.)  Carbonate  of  lime  calculi  are  found  in  the  kidneys  of  old  people. 
VSTien  pure  they  are  usually  yellow  and  hard.  Carbonate  of  lime, 
like  the  following,  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  other 
forms  of  calculi. 

(5.)  Phosphate  of  lime  calculi  are  met  with  as  small,  smooth,  facetted, 
nodular  masses,  usually  much  whiter,  softer,  and  more  friable  than 
the  calcium  carbonate  calculi. 

(6.)  Triple  phosphate  of  ammonium  and  magnesium  may  I)e  found  deposited 
on  any  of  the  various  other  forms  of  calculi,  or  on  an  inflamed 
surface,  especially  where  there  is  decomposition  of  the  urine.  It 
forms  a  soft  grey  or  dirty  white  layer,  and  when  examined  under 
the  microscope  is  found  to  be  made  up,  principally,  of  the  character- 
istic "  knife-rest "  crj'stals. 

(7.)  Cystine  calculi  are  rarely  met  with.  They  are  light  yellow,  ovoid, 
crystalline  masses,  soluble  in  ammonia.  From  the  solution  so  made 
the  crystals  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  plates  by 
evaporation. 
(8.)  Xanthine  calculi  are  also  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  met  with  as 
white  waxy-looking  masses.  They  arc  soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid. 
When  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  heated  with  caustic 
potash,  "a  beautiful  violet-red  colour'*  is  obtained. 

(9- )  Bile  pigment  calculi  are  sometimes  met  with  in  people  suffering  from 
icterus,  especially  in  the  case  of  new-born  children.  The  bile 
pigment  is  deposited  in  granules  in  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules,  or 
it  may  form  distinct  calculi,  composed  of  flakes  of  bile  pigment  or  of 
crystals  of  bilirubin. 
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atrophy  of  the  papillae  from  the  pressure  of  the  urine  as  it  accumu- 
lates ;  they  gradually  disappear,  and  leave  the  interpyramidal  cortex 
projecting  to  form  septa.  {See  also  Tubercular  Pyelo-Nephritis, 
§  240  (2.) ).  Externally,  the  kidney  presents  a  lobed  appearance. 
Running  down  from  the  depressions  are  septa,  more  or  less  perfect, 
composed  of  membranous-looking  fibrous  tissue  only.  The  cortex 
may  be  extremely  thin  and  atrophied,  and  nothing  may  remain  but 
a  thin  crust  enclosing  cavities  of  considerable  size,  which  are 
usually  filled  with  water  and  urinous  salts.  If  the  disease  is  of  long 
standing,  a  mucous  fluid  only  is  found  in  these  cavities. 

Rarer  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Kidney. 

244.  Syphilitic  gummata  are  very  rarely  met  with.  They  are 
situated  near  the  surface  of  the  cortex,  are  of  small  size,  and  present 
all  the  characters  of  gummata  in  other  organs. 

Leucocythemia, — Changes  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  kidney  in 
this  general  condition.  Both  kidneys  are  affected,  and  are  then 
considerably  enlarged ;  each  may  weigh  as  much  as  fourteen  ounces 
or  even  more.  The  capsule  strips  off  easily,  leaving  a  pale  grey 
smooth  flabby  surface,  mottled  with  numerous  grey  or  cream-coloured 
patches  and  minute  haemorrhages.  On  section,  both  cortex  and 
medulla  are  enlarged ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  out  where 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  The  cortex  is  pale,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  smaller  haemorrhages,  a  few  larger  ones  are  occasionally  met 
with.  There  may  be  a  few  small  cysts  present.  The  striation  of  the 
pink  medullary  pyramids  is  distinctly  marked,  and  grey  lines,  with 
enlargements  at  intervals,  alternate  with  red  or  pink  streaks.  In  the 
boundary  area  the  grey  predominates,  and  here  the  medulla  gradually 
merges  into  the  cortex,  from  which  in  this  region  it  is  almost  indis- 
tinguishable, except  by  the  position  of  the  larger  vessels  and  the 
swelling  of  the  medulla.  The  minute  haemorrhages  are  most 
numerous  in  this  superficial  portion  of  the  medulla,  and  here,  too, 
the  grey  patches  stand  out  most  prominently ;  there  are  frequently, 
however,  numerous  haemorrhages  at  about  the  level  of  the  looped 
tubules  of  Henle,  and  also  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis. 

Harden  (§  59),  and  stain  (§  103  d). 
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(»  so). — Along  the  lines  of  the  intertubular  capillaties,  and 
'■fthin  Bowman's  capsule,  also  in  the  medulla  between  the  straight 
butes,  and  even  in  some  places  in  them,  there  is  an  enormous 


□ricucocflbemia.    ItuLaod 


Is  filled  with  imcocyte  thrombi,  and  HUTomded  by 
IcooocTles. 
t,  Small  vessel  sanouniied  by  leucocjtci,  but  wiib  a  cleat  lumen. 
i,  tlxmonhagic  mass  of  Icucocyles  around  a  luUile. 
I.  Do.  at  Ihe  ptunl  ofenlntnce  ofsD  aflemt  »i 

/■  GlcMneniliu  in  iriucli  are  a  few  extra  leiicoc;^'"- 

The  whole  of  the  lymphatic  Kpacei  of  the  connective  li , 

HUtd  with  tmoocylo.    In  this  part  of  ihc  teclion  tbeie  aic  an 
leucocytes  in  any  of  the  talnles. 

«  of  deeply  stained  nuclei.     At  intervals,  too,  ihcy  form  tnull 

^  the  blood-vessels,  and  behiod  these  may  be  keen  uiiaJI 

The  connective  ti»uc  spaces  are  itmply  cmnDicd 
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with  these  nuclei.     There  may  be  a  few  fibrils  of  coagulated  fibrin 
between  them,  but  there  is  never  any  proper  reticulum  formed. 

fx  300). — The  nuclei  are  leucocytes  which  have  escaped 
along  numerous  red  corpuscles  from  the  ruptured  vessels.  The 
so-called  haemorrhages,  however,  are  composed  very  largely  of 
leucocytes.  The  epithelium  in  the  tubules  may  be  comparatively 
healthy. 

Tumours  of  the  Kidney. 

245.  Of  primary  tumours  the  following  forms  may  be  met  with  in 
the  kidney : — 

(i.)  Lymphadenoma, — {See  "  Lymphadenoma  "  under  Tumours.) 

(2.)  Lymphosarcoma  and  small  round-celled  sarcoma  are  usually 
congenital.  They  both  lead  to  enormous  enlargement  of  the  organ ; 
they  are  pale,  and  filled  with  numerous  haemorrhages  scattered 
throughout  spindle-celled  sarcomas,  in  which,  frequently,  a  few 
fragments  of  striped  muscle  fibre  may  also  be  found.  They  are  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  other  forms  of  sarcoma. 

(3.)  Fibroma  occurs  as  a  firm  hard  nodule  about  the  size  of  a 
millet  seed,  somewhat  rounded  or  elongated  in  form,  situated 
usually  about  the  centre  of  the  pyramids,  but  it  may  occur  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  kidney,  its  pelvis,  or  its  capsule.  Under  the  microscope 
it  appears  to  be  more  cellular  than  most  fibromas ;  otherwise  it 
corresponds  to  the  description  of  a  soft  fibroma  given  in  the  section 
on  Tumours. 

(4.)  Non-striped  musaiiar  tumours — myomata — are  also  found, 
usually  near  the  apices  of  the  papillae. 

(5.)  Simple  adenoma  has  been  described,  but  the  malignant  form 
is  much  more  frequently  met  with.  The  former  is  said  to  begin 
in  the  collecting  tubules.  It  appears  as  a  small  pale  pink  or  grey 
mass  about  the  size  of  a  filbert.  The  epithelium  lining  the  spaces  is 
columnar  and  well  formed,  almost  like  renal  epithelium. 

(6.)  The  malignant  form,  which  is  really  a  cancer,  usually  begins 
in  the  cortex,  where  the  growths  are  at  first  not  very  large  ;  ulti- 
mately the  whole  organ  appears  to  become  infiltrated,  when  it  may 
jttain  an  enormous  size.  The  typical  structure  of  the  kidney  is  lost, 
and  we  have  in  its  place  a  large  encephaloid  pinkish  mass,  with 
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yellowish  and  grey  patches,  and  numerous  softened  haemorrhagic 
patches,  from  which  blood  and  cancer  tissue  may  make  their  way  to 
the  urine.  The  tissue,  examined  microscopically,  resembles,  very 
closely,  the  malignant  adenoma  already  mentioned.  (See  section  on 
Tumours.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  cancer  of  the  kidney  is 
by  no  means  so  common  a  condition  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and 
that  many  so-called  cancers  are,  in  fact,  sarcomatous  growths. 

Secondary  Tumours. 

246.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the  various  forms  of  cancer 
and  sarcoma^  which  may  or  may  not  attain  considerable  size. 
They  are  usually  multiple. 

Parasites. 

247.  (i.)  Hydatid  cysts  of  all  sizes  and  in  various  stages  of 
d^eneration  are  met  with,  though  comparatively  rarely. 

(2.)  In  the  mucous  membrane  hi  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the 
matured  Bilharzia  hamaiobium  is  sometimes  met  with,  in  which 
case  the  ova  may  always  be  discovered  in  the  urine. 

(3.)  The  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  occurs  in  the  kidney,  and 
has  been  found  in  the  urine  during  life  in  cases  of  chyluria. 

(4.)  A  few  instances  of  the  presence  of  other  parasites  in  the 
kidney,  such  as  Cysticercus  cellulosce,  Eustrongylus  gigas^  and  Penta- 
stoma  denticulatum,  have  been  recorded,  but  such  cases  are  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence. 

Infarction. 

248.  Embolic  infarcts,  the  result  of  the  impaction  of  emboli, — 

detached  fragments  of  fibrin,  or  young  granulations,  usually  from  the 

left  side  of  the  heart, — may  be  met  with  in  all  stages  of  development, 

from  the  swollen,  red,  conical,  or  wedge-shaped  patch  in  the  cortex, 

or  the  dense,  pale-veined  area,  surrounded  by  a  hyperaemic  zone,  to 

the  caseous  mass  or  cyst  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  or  the 

simple^  puckered,  and  retracted  scar  which  marks  the  position  of  the 

old  infsirction.     The  description  of  an  embolic  infarct  will  be  given 

in  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Spleen,  to  which  the  reader  is 

refienedy  as  here  the  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  that  organ. 

X 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

THE   LUNG. 

249.  In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  various  morbid  pro- 
cesses in  the  lung,  and  to  interpret  aright  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  tissues  of  the  lung  in  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
examine  the  healthy  organ,  and  to  describe,  briefly,  its  structure. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — The  lung,  when  taken  from  the  body  in 
the  normal  condition,  should  weigh  about  one-and-a-half  pounds 
in  the  male,  and  one  pound  in  the  female.  It  is  enclosed  within  a 
fibrous  sac  or  capsule,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  smooth, 
glistening,  and  serous.  In  people  who  live  in  the  country,  the 
lung  has  a  pink  colour  (Shetlander's  lung) ;  but  in  the  lungs  taken 
from  the  inhabitants  of  towns  the  pink  colour  is  lost,  and  is  replaced 
by  a  dull  bluish  or  pinkish  grey,  with  a  series  of  darker  streaks 
(carbon  pigment)  outlining  the  lobules.  A  healthy  lung  crepitates 
under  the  finger.  On  section  a  quantity  of  blood,  mixed  with  air, 
may  be  squeezed  out;  when  the  section  is  first  made,  it  presents 
a  bluish  purple,  and  not  a  bright  arterial  red  colour  (though  this 
makes  its  appearance  when  the  cut  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  short  time).  The  open  bronchi  contain  only  a  small  quantity 
of  frothy  mucus,  covering  a  mucous  surface  somewhat  wrinkled 
longitudinally. 

The  lung  may  be  compared  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  stalks  being 
the  bronchi  and  the  grapes  the  air  vesicles.  These  bronchi  divide 
regularly  and  dichotomously,  but  the  division  of  the  two  largest 
bronchi  takes  place  in  a  different  manner  in  the  two  lungs.  The 
left  bronchus  runs  for  some  distance  before  dividing,  and  then  one 
branch  goes  to  the  upper,  and  the  other  to  the  lower  lobe.  The 
right  bronchus  divides  almost  immediately  into  two  branches,  the 
lower  of  which  goes  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung,  whilst  the  upper 
one  is  subdivided,  the  lower  branch  going  to  the  middle  lobe  and. 
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the  upper  one  to  the  upper  lobe.  These  bronchi  divide  and  sub- 
divide until  they  come  down  to  the  smallest  or  terminal  bronchi, 
each  of  which  has  around  it  a  system  of  bronchioles  and  air  vesicles, 
all  communicating  with  it,  and  together  forming  what  is  known  as 
a  lobule.  Accompanying  the  bronchi,  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and 
passing  into  the  organ  along  with  them,  is  a  mass  of  connective 
tissue,  which  supports  a  series  of  structures,  to  which  reference  will 
afterwards  be  made.  On  examining  the  pleural  surface  of  the  lung, 
it  is  found  that  this  division  into  lobes  and  lobules  is  not  at  all  an 
artificial  one,  the  lobules  being  readily  enough  discerned  as  a  series 
of  polygonal  areas,  each  of  which  is  bounded  by  a  series  of  black 
lines.  The  air  vesicles  which  form  this  lobule  all  communicate 
with  a  terminal  bronchus.  On  section  these  black  lines  will  be 
found  to  represent  bands  of  connective  tissue  (interlobular  septa), 
from  which  finer  septa  run  between  the  smaller  groups  of  air  vesicles. 
These  form  a  strong  supporting  network  of  connective  tissue,  the 
large  bands  of  which  are  situated  at  the  root  of  the  lung  running 
along  the  bronchi  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  forming  a 
strong  covering  to  the  lung,  from  which  bands  of  considerable  size 
run  into  the  substance  of  the  organ,  to  meet  the  bands  of  connective 
tissue  prolonged  along  the  bronchi  from  the  root  of  the  lung. 
(See  Fig.  88.) 

This  connective  tissue  framework,  as  in  other  organs,  not  only 
supports  the  characteristic  epithelial  structure  of  the  lung,  but 
serves  also  as  a  medium  in  which  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and 
lymphatic  vessels  and  spaces  may  ramify  before  they  come  into 
direct  relation  to  the  alveoli  or  air  vesicles. 

In  order  to  understand  the  openings  in  the  tissue  which  may  be 
seen  in  any  specimen  of  normal  lung  under  a  low  power,  it  will  be 
well  to  describe  the  structure  of  one  of  these  lobules,  as  the  structure 
has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  formation  of  cavities  in  certain 
diseases,  such  as  emphysema  and  phthisis.  When  the  terminal 
bronchi,  or  the  last  branches  resulting  from  the  dichotomous  division 
of  the  bronchi,  are  reached,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  numerous  small 
branches,  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  terminal  bronchus,  or 
continuous  with  it  at  its  termination,  are  given  off  (Fig.  88).  These 
vary  in  number  somewhat,  but  there  appear  to  be  at  least  six  o^ 
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them.  Each  of  tliese  divides  into  two  branches,  tfae 
bronchioles.  At  the  end  of  the  terminal  bronchiole  is  a  tuft  of 
or  three  small  tubes,  each  of  which  continues  as  sucfa  for  ■  d 
distance,  and  then  suddenly  opens  out  into  what  is  known  ai 
alveolar  passage.  The  walls  of  this  alveolar  passage  ore 
and   are   really  made    up  of  a  series  of  air   vesicles,  whkfa 


Fig.  8;.— Drawine  from  fuublc  metal  on  of  the  an  amik*  of  a 
ficial  lung,  mnde  and  kiiiJly  Icni  by  C.  W.  Calbcsn.     I  x  }a| 
t.        TcrminAl bronchus,  Irnn  which  Utcnlbnnchciirep>«BaB 
«i  righi  nnglcs. 
^'  \  AlveoUi  passages,  opming  inio  which  uc  ihc  tnfiindlbiila  (/^ 

On  Ihe  surface  of  some  of  ihc  casii  of  ihe  tnfuiulibuU  ihe 

ctwre^|)onding  lo  Ihe  sepia  of  ihe  iiir  vesicles  may  be  wen. 


i 


a  somewhat  different  arrangement  at  dilTercnt  points.     Along  d 
side  of  the  passage  arc  larger  pouches,  which  in  tarn  i  niiiJi^" 
a  aeries  of  air  vesicles ;  between  the  0])enings  of  the  pondiei      ' 
air  vesicles  surround  the  alveolar  passa^tc,  from  which  poita  »** 
are  continued  as  the  walls  of  the  larger  pouches.     Al  ihc  cn^K 
the  alveolar  passage,  similar  large  pouches,  also  composed  of  a  M 
of  air  vesicles,  arc  met  with.     The  pouches  at  the  sides  are  i) 
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of    as  the  lateral  infiindibula,  those  at  the  end  as  the  terminal 
infundibula.     The  aheolar  passages  in  connection  with  a  terminal 
bron^hioUy  with  their  infundibula  and  air  vesicles^  make  up  a  lobulet 
or  cicinuSy  whilst  the  whole  of  the  acini  in  connection  with  a  terminal 
br^rt^hus  make  up  a  single  lobule^  the  base  of  which  is  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  lung,  as  the  polygonal  area  surrounded  by  the  dark 
pigmented  connective  tissue.     Supporting  the  walls  of  these  various 
cavities  is  the  connective  tissue,  first  of  all   between   the   various 
lobules,  as  the  interlobular  septa;  also  as  prolongations  from  the 
peribronchial  connective  tissue,  running  towards  the  centre  of  the 
lobule,  and  from  the  centre  to  meet  that  from  the  periphery  derived 
from   the  pleural  sac  and  the  interlobular  septa.     There  is  thus 
'Onried  a  network  of  connective  tissue  which  supports  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  of  the  lung,  and  in  which  are  the  lymphatics 
*^ci  lymph  spaces. 

A^longside  the  larger  bronchi,  embedded  in  the  peribronchial 
^^sue,  run  not  only  the  large  pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  but  also  the 
^'^^^ller  bronchial  vessels  {See  Fig.  88);  with  the  smaller  bronchi, 
**^^^ever,  only  the  pulmonary  artery  runs,  the  pulmonary  vein  being 
sitU3.^g^  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  so  that,  on  making  a  section 
^'"c>vagh  a  larger  bronchus  and  its  accompanying  vessels,  three  open- 
'•^^3  of  considerable  size  are  seen ;  whilst  on  making  a  section 
^^'Oxagh  one  of  the  terminal  bronchi,  only  two  openings  arc  seen 
ler  —  the  bronchus  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  third 
ing — the  pulmonary  vein — being  situated  some  little  distance 


^^arden  a  section  of  healthy  lung  (§  59  or  64)  and  stain  (Ji  98). 
\  ^c  50). — Note  (i.)  the  pleura  at  one  margin  of  the  section — the 
^^Ooth  surface;  (2.)  the  interlobular  septa;  (3.)  the  bronchi  with 
^^i**  accompanying  vessels ;  and  (4.)  the  air-chambers,  into  which 
^^^^  bronchi  open. 

(  X  300). — (a,)  The  pleura  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  two 
*^**tinct  layers — (i.)  the  superficial,  seldom  pigmented,  and  (2.) 
^^  deep  layer.  Covering  the  superficial  layer,  in  very  carefully 
'^^^e  preparations,  may  be  seen  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells-  large 
^^tened  nucleated  cells — which,  seen  in  a  section  taken  from  a 
^y  expanded  lung,  are  spindle-shaped.     Both  layers  of  the  pleura 


are  made  up  of  fibrous  (pink)  and  elastic  (yellow)  tissue  anai^ed 
bundles.     The  superficial  layer  contains  a  number  of  blood-\-esse 
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whilst  ijLtwcfri   the  iuinJles  arc  numerous  small   plasma  space 
lyniphatics.      lloiwoun  tlif  lymphatics  of  the   superficial  and  <i 
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•s  there  is  not  a  free  communication,  but  those  of  the  superficial 

•  communicate  freely  with  the  pleural  cavity. 

sneath  the  superficial  layer  of  the  pleura  is  a  delicate  elastic 

•  which,  in  pleurisy,  becomes  swollen  and  very  distinct ;  then 
es  the  deeper  or  subpleural  layer,  which  is  considerably  thicker 

the  superficial  layer,  but  which  is  made  up  of  more  areolar- 
ing  fibro-connective  tissue.  It  is  freely  supplied  with  blood- 
sis,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size  (filled  with  greenish 
uscles).  The  lymphatics  in  this  layer  can  be  readily  dis- 
lished,  as  they  contain  small  quantities  of  carbon  pigment, 
1  in  the  healthy  lung. 

ontinuous  with  this  more  open  subpleural  layer,  and  of  similar 
:ture,  are  the  interlobular  septa,  which  send  off  small  branches, 
ipport  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  and  are  prolonged  to  meet 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the  bronchi,  so  that  several  bands 
onnective  tissue  are  seen  in  direct  continuity  between  the  sub- 
ral  layer  and  the  walls  of  one  of  the  bronchi.  In  all  these  bands 
ymphatic  vessels  and  spaces  are  numerous. 
-)  The  structure  of  the  bronchi, — (x  300). — (i.)  Lining  the  tube 

layer  of  ciliated  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  are  distinctly 
mnar  in  the  larger  bronchi,  but  are  shorter,  though  still  ciliated, 
e  smaller  bronchi.  A  few  of  these  are  seen  as  goblet  cells  lying 
"een  the  ciliated  cells.  (2.)  Between  these,  and  at  a  lower  level, 
I  number  of  ovoid  cells,  which  appear  to  be  imperfectly  developed 
ted  cells.  (3.)  ^Vhilst  still  deeper  is  a  layer  of  flattened  cells,  of 
h  Debove's  membrane  is  composed.  (4.)  These  cells  rest  on  a 
late  homogeneous  layer  or  basement  membrane  (which  stains 

(§  ^8))j  found  only  in  the  bronchus  of  man  (Hamilton), 
i  appears  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  bronchitis  and 
Lchiectasis.  It  is  very  elastic,  may  be  stretched  to  an  enormous 
nt,  and  is  not  easily  affected  by  reagents.  (5.)  Beneath  is  a 
»us  coat,  in  which  are  nuclei  of  connective  tissue  cells  and  a 
her  of  white  blood  corpuscles,  whilst  running  through  the 
Le  are  some  yellow  elastic  fibres.  (6.)  Then  comes  the  muscular 
,  made  up  of  circular  bands  of  non-striped  muscular  fibres, 
vhich  the  rod-shaped  nuclei  may  be  readily  distinguished. 
s  to  the  contraction  of  these  fibres  that  the  longitudinal  folds 
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described  under  the  heading  of  naked  eye  appearances  are  due. 
(7.)  External  to  this,  again,  comes  the  outer  fibrous  or  connective 
tissue  coat,  in  which  are  the  bronchial  cartilages  (between  which 
are  the  mucous  glands,  extending  inwards),  and  the  bronchial 
artery  and  vein,  sections  of  which  are  seen.  (8.)  Continuous 
with  this  outer  fibrous  coat  are  the  interlobular  septa.  Around 
the  smaller  bronchi  the  quantity  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  in  the 
outer  fibrous  coat  is  considerable,  but  the  glands  and  cartilages 
are  fewer  in  number,  becoming  less  numerous  as  the  branches 
become  smaller. 

(c.)  The  terminal  air  cavities  can  be  best  seen  in  a  silvered  prepara- 
tion (§  118),  say  of  the  lung  of  a  cat,  but  they  can  be  made  out  in  all 
healthy  lungs. 

( X  50). — Note  the  air  cavities.  Some  of  them  are  seen  as 
small  polygonal  openings,  bounded  by  a  slightly  tortuous  line,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a  network  of  tortuous  lines ;  resting  on  these 
lines  are  a  few  small  round  nuclei  (of  epithelial  cells) ;  other  cavities 
with  similar  boundaries  are  considerably  larger,  and  instead  of  being 
polygonal  in  shape,  appear  almost  like  the  section  of  part  of  a  race- 
mose gland ;  others,  again,  are  more  or  less  rounded  or  oval,  with  a 
series  of  indentations  along  their  walls.  These  correspond  to 
sections  through  alveolar  systems,  infundibula,  and  air  vesicles,  and 
the  student  should  make  a  careful  study  of  these  various  openings,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  parts  of  which  they  are  sections. 

( X  300). — The  irregular  lines  running  at  the  margins  of  the 
air  vesicles,  or  in  the  angles  between  the  septa,  are  blood-vessels. 
The  network  of  capillaries  forms  the  floor  of  the  air  vesicle, 
and  between  its  meshes  are  seen  delicate  bands  of  elastic  fibre. 
Separating  the  blood-vessels  from  the  air  are  epithelial  cells,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds  : — (i.)  More  or  less  cubical  cells,  which 
are  situated  chiefly  in  the  alveolar  duct,  or  at  the  entrance  to  the 
alveolar  passage,  at  the  angles  between  adjacent  infundibula  and 
adjacent  air  vesicles,  and  a  few,  in  groups,  at  intervals  on  the  floor  of 
the  air  vesicle ;  and  (2.)  between  these  groups  of  small  cells,  large 
flattened  cells,  each  of  which  has  a  rounded  nucleus ;  the  outline  of 
each  cell  is  marked  out  distinctly  by  the  cement  substance  which 
is  stained  brown  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.      At  intervals  along  the 
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lines  of  cement  are  clear  areas — the  so-called  stomata — which  are 
apparently  due  to  the  heaping-up  of  cement  substance  at  these 
points. 

A  complete  air  vesicle,  then,  is  a  cup-shaped  cavity  lined  with 
epithelium,  either  flattened  or  cubical,  which  rests  on  a  fine  network 
of  capillary  vessels.  Supporting  the  capillaries  is  a  delicate  connec- 
tive tissue.  These  cups  placed  side  by  side  form  the  walls  of  the 
pouches  or  infundibula,  which  are  given  off  from  the  alveolar 
passages ;  they  also  make  up  the  walls  of  the  alveolar  passages  in  the 
intervals  between  the  infundibula.  In  the  angles  between  these  cups 
are  larger  vessels ;  the  walls  of  the  cups  cut  transversely  appear  as 
the  outlines  of  the  air  vesicles.     {See  Fig.  88). 

Acute  Pneumonia. 

250.  Synonyms — "Common,"  "Lobar"  (from  the  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  whole  of  one  or  more  lobes  becomes  affected),  "  Sthenic " 
(from  the  type  of  the  symptoms),  "Fibrinous,"  "Exudative,"  or 
"Croupous"  (because  the  exudation  appears  to  be  similar  to  that 
which  forms  the  false  membrane  in  croup — "Croupous"  is  not  an 
appropriate  name);  and  lastly,  " Pleuro-Pneumonia "  (as  this  form 
of  pneumonia  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  pleurisy,  with  an 
exudation  of  fibrinous  lymph  on  the  pleural  surface). 

The  process  may  be  divided  into  four  stages  : — 

\5t   Stage  of  congestion  or  engorgement,  during  which  there 

are  (ci.)  hyperaemia  ;  (b.)  effusion. 
2nd,  Stage  of  red  hepatization. 
y^d.  Stage  of  grey  hepatization. 
4M.  Stage  of  resolution. 
Only  very  rarely  can  the  lung  be  examined  in  the  early  stages. 
The  changes  which  occur  in  the  first  stage  are  characterised  by  the 
following  appearances : — 

Stage  of  Congestion. 

251.  Naked  eye  appearances, — In  this  stage,  there  is  marked  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels  in  the  pleura  at  the  base  and  posterior  margins 
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of  the  lung.  Under  the  pleura  small  haemorrhages  are  seen,  and 
the  substance  of  the  lung  is  here  somewhat  firmer  than  it  is  towards 
the  apices,  but  it  is  not  solidified,  and  does  not  sink  in  water.  It 
is  rather  more  friable  than  the  normal  lung  tissue.  On  section,  the 
surface  is  of  a  bright  arterial  red  colour,  owing  to  a  retardation  of 
the  blood  flow,  in  consequence  of  which  the  blood  is  longer  in 
contact  with  the  air,  which  still  freely  enters  the  lungs  before  death : 
it  is  owing  to  this  retardation  of  the  blood  flow  also  that  the  tissue 
is  somewhat  oedematous.  On  pressure,  a  bright  red  or  watery  fluid 
mixed  with  air  is  forced  out ;  this  fluid,  examined  under  the  niicro- 
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Fk;.  89. — Dr.iwinj;  of  section   of  congested  lung.     Stained  with 
picn>-carniine.     (  x  300.) 

<-.:'.   Distended  capillar}'  vessels  of  vascular  network  in  the  wall  i>f 

the  air  vesicle. 
t'.i:    Detached  epithelial  cells. 
r.w.  Elastic  iiiemhrane. 

scope,   is  found   to   contain  a  considerable  number  of  red  bl< 
corpuscles,    but   these   appear   to   come   directly   from   the   bU 
vessels. 

Harden  ()^  59  or  64)  and  slain  (S  98). 

(  ^  50)--  -A  peculiar  beaded  appearance  of  the  vessels  bouncX  -»  ■^ 
the  air  vesicles  is  observed.     The   capillar)'  network   is  distin 
marked  out,  whilst,  in  the  space  bounded  by  these  vessels,  a  nvatm, 
of  small   pink  nuclei  (of  the  epithelial  cells)  may  be  discenm 
similar  nuclei  are  seen  studding  the  beaded  vessels. 
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( X  300). — The  capillary  vessels  are  distended  with  closely- 
packed  greenish  cells — red  blood  corpuscles — a  few  of  which  may 
have  escaped  into  the  air  vesicles,  where  they  may  be  recognised 
by  their  double  outline  and  pale  green  colour.  The  epithelial  cells 
are  swollen  at  some  points,  and  at  others  are  undergoing  prolifera- 
tion, or  some  of  the  large  flattened  cells  are  simply  separated  from 
the  capillaries,  and  are  lying  free  in  the  air  space.  Only  here  and 
there  throughout  the  whole  section  is  there  any  further  effusion  into 
the  air  spaces,  but  when  this  does  occur,  its  characters  are  similar  to 
those  presented  during  the  next  stage ;  it  may  be  in  the  form  of 
slight  haemorrhages  from  ruptured  capillaries.  There  comes  a  point, 
however,  at  which  this  effusion  into  the  air  vesicles  becomes  a  very 
marked  feature ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  reached,  and  the  material  has 
coagulated,  the  stage  of  true  red  hepatization  is  reached. 

Stage  of  Red  Hepatization. 

252.  Naked  eye  appearances, — The  lung,  or  a  lobe  of  the  lung,  has 
become  solid,  and  now  sinks  in  water ;  all  the  air  vesicles  are  filled 
with  a  coagulated  fibrinous  effusion.  As  a  rule,  it  is  found  that  this 
solidification  is  confined  to  one  of  the  lobes — the  lower  one — espe- 
cially at  the  posterior  portion.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  at 
first  the  effusion  is  fluid,  it  gravitates  to  the  most  dependent  parts, 
where  it  consolidates.  The  affected  portion  is  sharply  marked  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  lung  tissue,  in  which,  however,  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
marked  congestion  and  cedema.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  organ 
may  be  hepatized,  in  which  case  the  lung,  instead  of  weighing  about 
a  pound  and  a  half,  may  weigh  two  or  three  pounds,  or  even  more, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  exudation  that  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  air  cavities.  There  is  frequently  considerable  injection 
of  the  superficial  vessels  of  the  pleura,  or  there  may  be  a  layer  of 
fibrinous  lymph  thrown  out  on  its  serous  surface  ;  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  disease  this  evidence  of  pleurisy  may  invariably  be  met  with. 
When  handled,  the  lung  feels  somewhat  firm,  almost  like  a  piece  of 
leather,  but  it  is  so  friable  that  the  fingers  may  be  made  to  meet  in 
its  substance  much  more  readily  than  in  a  normal  lung.  On  section, 
the  tissue  feels  tough  and  elastic  ;  but,  as  it  is  quite  solid,  it  "  cuts  " 
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readily,  and  does  not  give  way  before  the  knife.  The  cut  surface 
is  often  compared  to  red  granite,  as  it  has  a  dull,  or,  after  a  time,  a 
bright  red,  smooth,  glistening  appearance,  mottled  with  paler  and 
grey  spots — older  coagula ;  in  some  cases,  this  glistening  gives  way  to 
a  somewhat  granular  appearance,  especially  in  the  later  stages,  as  the 
exudation  contracts  slightly.     On  pressure,  only  a  very  small  quan- 


(x  70.) 

In  the  air  cavities  Ihe  delicate  strands  of  fibrinous  lymph  and  the 
cellular  elements  of  which  the  coagula  are  composed  are  seen.  The 
capilUiy  blood-vessels  are  readily  distinguished.  Note  the  trans- 
parency of  the  clot,  and  that  it  does  not  take  on  the  slainine  material 
at  all  readily.  Observe  also  that  (he  dot  completely  fills  (he  aii 
vesicle.  The  tunica  adven(ilia  of  the  small  vessel  seen  in  sec(ion  is 
infiltrated  with  carbon  pigment . 

tity  of  bloody  serum  exudes.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi 
is  injected,  and  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  bloody,  frothy,  or  viscid 
fluid.  In  the  smaller  bronchi  small  firm  casts  may  be  found,  similar 
to  those  met  with  in  the  air  vesicles. 

Harden  (§  59)  and  stain  (§  98). 

(  X  50).— The  air  cavities,  in  place  of  being  empty,  are  completely 
J!/ied  with  a  delicate  looking  film,   through  which  UgAt  is  readily 
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transmuted.  In  this  film  are  seen  numerous  nuclei.  The  blood- 
vessels forming  the  outlines  of  the  air  vesicles  are  less  distinctly  seen 
than  in  the  normal  lung,  and  sometimes  contain  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  blood. 

The  vessels  in  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura  and  in  the  interlobular 
septa  are  engorged  with  blood,  and  there  is  thickening  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  (due  to  oedema) ;  on  the  surface,  often  above  the  flat  cell  layer, 
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Fig.  92. — Drawing  of  air  vesicle  with  contained  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion.    Red  hepatization.     Stained  with  picro-carmine.     (  x  3C»). 

c.v.     Blood-vessels  in  interalveolar  septa,  in  this  case  somewhat 

distended  with  blood. 
f.        Filaments  of  fibrinous  lymph  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  air 

vesicle,  and  not  deeply-stained. 
E.C,  Large  nucleated  epithelial  cell. 

The  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles  may  also  be  seen  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  the  fibrinous  network,  the  white,  stained  pink,  and  the 
red,  with  a  double  outline,  green. 

is  a  quantity  of  coagulated  fibrinous  lymph,  which  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  that  seen  filling  the  air  cavities  and  the  smaller  bronchi, 
except  that  it  is  stained  somewhat  more  brown,  is  more  granular, 
and  is  not  quite  so  transparent. 

( X  300). — The  exudation  completely  fills,  and  even  distends,  the 
air  vesicles ;  it  is  composed  of  a  delicate  mesh  work  of  coagulated 
fibrin  (exuded  from  the  capillary  vessels),  the  fibrils  of  which  are 
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attached  to  the  walls  of  the  air  vesicle.     Entangled  in  ihiilj 
are — (i.)  numerous  coloured  blood  corpuscles,  agnin 
their  double  outline  and  greenish  colour ;  (z.)  numerous  c 
blood  corpuscles,  stained   pink ;    and  {3.)  some   lai^a  1 
(detached  epithelial)  cells.     At  certain  points  there  are  larger  )Eroiip 
of  blood  corpuscles,  which  have  been  poured  out  through  niptumin 
the  walls  of  the  vessels.     The  more  scattered  corpuscles,  as  they  hi« 
come  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  by  diapedesis,  have  Ixccfix 
entangled  in  the  coagulutn  formed  from  ihc  emded  blood  d 

The  other  cells  met  with  are  the  large  nucleated  cells,  similirll 
those  lining  the  air  vesicles.     They  are  derived  from  the  swDllen  n 
proliferating  epithelial  cells,  or  are  simply  flattened  cells  m 
during  the  first  stage  of  the  process  and  entangled  in  the  fibniwi 
network  ;  the  majority  of  these  cells  are  near  the  wall  of  (ht  d 
vesicle,  though  a  solitary  one  may  be  met  with   here  and  ih« 
throughout  the  network-     Around  the  blood-vessel  is  an  exudinw 
of  leucocytes  into  the  delicate  connective  tissue  in  the  wall  of  tbe_ 
air  vesicle,  and  there  is  probably,  at  the  same  time,  a  prohC 
of  the  connective  tissue  cells;  here,  then,  the  first  i 
an  interstitial  process,  which  in  some  pneumonias  may  b 
prominent  feature,  is  met  with.     There  is  no  difference  i 
ance  between  the  leucocytes  and  the  connective  tissue  cdls,  X 
of  which  are  seen   in  the  early  stage  as  small  rounded  1 
stained  bodies.     The  exudation  on  the  pleural  surface  is  nttdc  xcp  * 
similar  elements— coagulated  fibrin,  red  and  white  blood  coipust-*^ 
with,  in  some  cases,  a  few  Itattcned  cells  derived  from  the  cndocb**^ 
layer  which  covers  the   pleura.     In   a  section   stained  bj?  Gra**** 
method  (S  132),  pneumococci  or  diplococci  of  pncumonui  aaif   ^ 
brought  out.     They  are  seen  not  only  in  the  cells  fdUng  ihe  «lv«^^ 
and  embedded  in  the  mucin  in  tliat  position,  and  in  the  lyroph**^^ 
in    the   walls   of  the  air   vesicles,    but   also    in  the   cx| 
especially  during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  where  ihey  a 
numerous. 


Stage  of  Grey  Hepatization. 
S53.  Naked  eyt  appearances. — The  lung  is  considetaUjr  I 
than  normal.    The  exudation  is  found  in  the  some  positions  of  \ 
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red  hepatization.  The  affected  part  of  the  lung  is  solid,  but  does 
not  appear  engorged ;  frequently  the  lobe  above  that  in  which  there 
is  grey  hepatization  is  in  the  red  stage,  or  is  deeply  congested.  On 
the  surface  of  the  pleura  a  layer  of  coagulated  lymph  is  invariably 
present.  The  tissue  is  heavy,  firm,  solid,  sinks  in  water,  "cuts" 
readily,  and  is  extremely  friable,  breaking  down  very  easily  under 
pressure  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  red  colour  has  given 
place  to  a  yellow  or  reddish  grey  or  grey  granite  mottling.  The 
cut  surface  is  finely  granular,  an  appearance  very  characteristic  of 
this  condition.  The  bronchi  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  if  not 
in  the  red  stage,  are  usually  somewhat  congested.  Examine  a 
scraping  from  the  surface  of  the  section  (  x  300),  and  note  that  the 
yellowish  particles  which  come  away  with  the  muco-purulent  material 
consist  of  small  casts  of  the  air  vesicles,  alveolar  passages,  infundibula, 
or  even  of  the  small  terminal  bronchioles.  On  adding  acetic  acid 
to  the  masses  mixed  with  water,  there  is  a  precipitation  of  mucin ; 
and  if  some  of  the  casts  be  treated  with  osmic  acid  (one-sixth  per 
cent  solution)  for  a  few  hours,  teased  out  and  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  mounted  in  Farrant*s  solution,  they  are  stained  black  (fat) ;  with 
picro-carmine  or  logwood  they  are  also  stained  deeply.  Harden  (§  59 
or  64),  and  stain  (§  98). 

(  X  50). — The  exudation  in  the  air  vesicles  does  not  now  com- 
pletely fill  them;  it  has  shrunk,  leaving  a  distinct  interval  be- 
tween it  and  the  wall ;  it  is  stained  brick-red,  and  is  granular  and 
opaque,  not  allowing  the  transmission  of  light  to  the  eye,  as  in  the 
red  stage.  The  vessels  apparently  contain  little  blood,  but  are, 
nevertheless,  distinctly  seen.  The  pleura  is  thickened  as  in  the  stage 
of  red  hepatization,  and  around  the  engorged  blood-vessels  of  the 
interlobular  septa  and  the  pleura  a  considerable  number  of  deeply- 
stained  small  round  cells  (leucocytes  and  young  proliferated  epithelial 
cells)  are  seen.  On  the  pleural  surface  is  a  layer  of  coagulated 
fibrin,  which  is  opaque,  granular,  and  stained  brick-red. 

( X  300). — A  mass  of  brownish  pink  cells  (degenerated  leucocytes) 
may  be  observed  in  each  air  vesicle.  The  fibrin  filaments  are  broken 
down  and  have  become  granular,  and  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
have  disappeared.  The  white  blood  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes,  have 
become  much  more  abundant,  and  are  evidently  undergoing  de- 
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generarive  changes,  for  they  now  appear  to  contain  three  ( 
nuclei,  thus  resembling  pus  corpuscles.     The  whole  mass  is  sej 
from  the  wall  of  the  air  vesicle  by  a  distinct  interval,  as  seen  ab( 
and  is  brick-red,  more  or  less  granular,  and  obstructs  the  p 
of   light.      Examine   the   wait,    in   which    the  vessel    is  i 


FlO.  9^ — Section  of  lung  ;  acute  pnenmonii ;  grey  hepaliiatioii, 
Stnioed  with  picro-carmine.     (  x  50.) 
a.     Small  aileiy  cut  transvcnely. 
bJ>,   Interlobular  septum,  in  which  small  cell  infiltration  i»  wtil 

marked.     (Enrly  interslitial  pneuinoniiL ) 
,*.      Thickened  inlctalveolar  septa. 
</.      Opaque,  deeply- suined,  relracleil  clol  in  air  vesicle.     (Grey 

slage.) 
<.      Coagulum  passing  from  red  !■>  grey  slage,  more  IranslucenU 

and  not  so  deeply  stained.     iTiU  occu|ries  one  of  the  lar^r 

lerminal  air  cavities. 


compressed,  and  contains  but  little  blood.     Here  are  seen  mi 
of  the  rounded  cells  (leucocytes)  stained  pink,  lying  around  the 
vessel,  with  a  few  young  connective  tissue  cells  becoming  slightly 
elongated  or  spindle-shaped.     Young  epithelial  cells  may  also  be  seen 
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on  the  wall  of  the  cavity.  Around  the  vessels  in  the  interlobular 
septa,  and  in  the  pleura,  are  similar  small  round  cells ;  whilst  on  the 
siirface,  in  the  deeply-stained,  opaque,  granular  looking  lymph,  loops 
of  blood-vessels  are  frequently  to  be  distinguished  passing  from  the 
vessels  of  the  pleura.  The  vessels  in  the  peribronchial  tissue  are 
engorged,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  leucocytes  and  young 
connective  tissue  cells. 

In  a  section  stained  in  osmic  acid  (§  110)  it  may  be  seen  that  all 
the  leucocytes  are  more  or  less  fatty,  and  that  between  them  are 
fatty  granules  and  globules  all  stained  black ;  in  certain  cases,  the 
lymphatics  around  the  air  vesicles  are  marked  out  by  the  black- 
stained  Catty  particles  lying  within  them. 

Stage  of  Resolution. 

254.  Naked  eye  appearances, — In  this  stage  the  tissues  are  still  pale, 
but  they  are  softer  and  more  flabby  to  the  touch;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  soft  muco-purulent  material  may  be  squeezed  out,  and 
along  with  this  small  fatty  casts  of  the  air  vesicles.  Harden  (§  59 
or  64),  and  stain  (§  110). 

( X  50). — ^The  granular  mass  in  the  air  vesicle  is  much  further 
removed  from  the  walls  than  in  grey  hepatization,  is  deeply  stained, 
and  the  black  particles  and  globules  are  especially  numerous.  The 
whole  section  is  granular,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  more  prominent. 

(  X  300). — The  material  in  the  air  vesicles  consists  of  fatty  granules 
and  globules,  some  of  which  have  evidently  been  taken  into  the 
lymphatics  around  the  air  vesicles.  The  blood-vessels  contain 
numerous  red  blood  corpuscles  as  they  are  again  opening  up. 
New  epithelial  cells  cover  the  capillary  network,  taking  the  place 
of  those  which  were  shed;  they  appear  to  be  derived  from  the 
small  cubical  cells  which  have  already  been  described  (S  249  c).  The 
walls  of  the  air  vesicles  are  much  more  prominent  during  this  stage, 
owing  to  the  distension  of  the  lymphatics,  the  return  of  the  blood 
to  the  capillary  vessels,  and  the  new  formation  of  epithelium. 

Other  terminations  of  pneumonia  may  be  —  (a)  death  during 
one  of  the  earlier  stages ;  (b)  abscess  formation  where  the  inflam- 
matory condition  is  very  acute;  or  (c)  gangrene,  where  the  blood 
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supply  is  rapidly  and  completely  cut  off  by  the  great  amount  of 
effusion  into  the  air  cavities,  and  where  the  irritant  action  of  the 
micro-organisms  (in  septic  conditions)  is  allowed  full  play.  In 
this  condition  there  is  a  characteristic  sloughy  appearance,  and  an 
intensely  foetid  odour. 

Bronchial  Catarrh  or  Acute  Bronchitis. 

255.  Bronchitis  in  adults  is  essentially  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  larger  and  medium-sized  bronchi,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
a  similar  condition  in  the  larynx.  In  children  the  capillary  bronchi 
are  specially  affected,  the  disease  then  often  spreading  to  the  air 
vesicles,  and  giving  rise  to  catarrhal  or  lobular  pneumonia. 

As  an  uncomplicated  disease,  acute  bronchitis  is  seldom  met  with 
on  the  post-mortem  table;  it  is  usually  associated  wi^h  chronic 
bronchitis,  with  heart  disease,  with  some  of  the  various  dust  diseases 
of  the  lung,  or  with  one  of  the  acute  specific  fevers.  In  children  it 
is  most  frequently  met  with  as  an  accompaniment  of  or  sequel  to 
measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlatina,  and  similar  conditions. 

Naked  eye  appearances,  —  The  lung  is  congested,  and  on  ex- 
posure of  a  section  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes  assumes  a 
bright-red  colour.  In  the  bronchi  there  is  redness  and  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  with  evidence  of  increased  secretion  and 
exudation;  at  first  the  mucous  surface  is  covered  with  a  glair}', 
transparent,  tough,  mucous  fluid,  which  later  becomes  a  "yellow 
muco-purulent  fluid  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  can  be  pressed  out  in  the  form  of  a  tough  tenacious 
pellet."^  The  adventitia  of  the  bronchus  is  greyish-white;  the 
intense  injection  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  readily  seen  when 
the  tenacious  mucus  is  removed,  there  is  also  some  swelling 
and  cedema  of  the  injected  membrane.  The  smaller  bronchi  are 
apparently  in  a  similar  condition,  and  may  be  filled  with  the  muco- 
purulent secretion. 

Harden  a  piece  of  lung  with  several  of  the  larger  bronchi  in  it 
§  59  and  64),  and  a  thin  section  (§  65) ;  and  stain  (§§  98  and  103  d), 

(  X  50). — Next  the  lumen  is  a  layer  of  small  round  cells,  with  here 


1  "The  Pathology  of  Bronchitis,"  p.  26,  D.  J.  Hamilton,  1883. 
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to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Beneath  this  is  the 
basement  membrane,  which  is  enormously  swollen,  hyaline,  and 
oedematous  looking.  Pushing  their  way  for  some  distance  into  the 
basement  membrane  are  numerous  distended  blood-vessels,  which 
lie  principally  in  the  inner  fibrous  coat  of  the  bronchus.  Around 
the  vessels,  and  separating  the  fibrous  laminae,  are  numerous  cells, 
seen  as  deeply-stained  (pink)  granules.  These  are  especially  numerous 
around  the  vessels,  but  are  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  this  inner  fibrous  layer.  The  muscular  coat  may  also  contain 
a  few  of  these  cells,  and  the  outer  fibrous  coat  is  often  infiltrated  with 
similar  cells.  This,  which  is  evidence  of  peribronchitis,  is  usually 
not  a  very  marked  feature  in  acute  bronchitis. 

( X  300). — In  a  section  taken  from  a  case  in  which  death  has 
occurred  within  a  few  hours  of  the  first  attack,  the  blood-vessels  in 
the  inner  fibrous  coat  are  distended,  pushing  their  way  into  the 
basement  membrane  towards  the  lumen  of  the  tubule.  Later,  in 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  basement  membrane  becomes 
swollen  and  oedematous,  this  change  being  followed  almost  inmiedi- 
ately  by  a  separation  of  the  ciliated  and  columnar  epithelium,  which, 
on  macroscopic  examination,  may  be  found  in  the  frothy  expectora- 
tion. After  this  no  columnar  cells  can  be  seen  until  the  mucous 
membrane  returns  to  the  healthy  condition.  There  are  now^  also 
marked  changes  in  the  mucous  glands,  the  cells  of  which  undergo 
cloudy  swelling,  and  secrete  mucus  more  actively,  the  clear  goblet- 
like cells  being  very  numerous,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  gland  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  granular  material.  After  a  few  days  the 
typical  catarrhal  condition  is  reached.  Lying  on  the  swollen  base- 
ment membrane,  are  seen  the  flattened  cells  of  Debove's  layer,  whilst 
above  these  are  numerous  rounded  or  peg-top  shaped  cells,  which 
are  evidently  derived  by  proliferation  from  them.  As  these  cells 
become  detached,  they,  along  with  the  mucus  from  the  active  glands, 
go  to  make  up  the  muco-purulent  discharge,  the  greyish  parts  being 
composed  of  mucus,  the  yellow  or  purulent  material  of  the  separ- 
ated round  cells.  The  changes  in  the  inner  fibrous  coat  are 
chiefly  around  the  blood-vessels,  which  are  distended  with  blood, 
and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  leucocytes  and  young  connective 
tissue   cells,  which   stain   very   readily  with  carmine  and  logwood. 
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tiding  into  the  muscular  coat  are  similar  round  deeply- 
ed  cells,  and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  these  cells,  as  a  result  of 
nmation,  that  the  weakening  of  the  muscular  coat,  especially  in 
Bter  stages,  is  due ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  blood-vessels,  as  soon 


Ftc.  94. — Portion  of  1  section  of  ihe  wall  of  a  bronchus  in  a  case 
rf»cutc  hnaichilis.     Slnined  with  picro-canninc.     (x  500.) 
a.  Irr^ukr  columnar  and  rounded  cells  resting  on 
i.  Tbe  swollen  and  hyaline  hasemenl  membraQe. 

c.  Subaiucosa  infiltrated,  and  with  small  haunorrhages  in  it. 

d.  Muscular  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  bronchus,  through  which  Ihe 

cells  of  the  advenlttia  have  made  their  way  nt  one  point. 
t.   Peribronchial  tissue  (ndvcntitin)  in  which  are  very  nunieioua 
inflammatory  cells  (leucocytes  and  connective  tissue).     Here 
xaA  there  ate  small  hemorrhages  (masses  of  cells  stnineil 
peen). 
f.  Dilated  capillary. 

e.  Larger  vessel,  much  distended. 
h.  Lang  tissue. 

t  muscular  coat  is  involved,  it  gives  way  ;  there  is  dilatation  of 
lonchus,  and  we  have  bronchiectasis.  The  outer  fibrous  coat 
ItUy  involved  only  as  the  disease  becomes  more  chronic  and 
fa  extreme  cellular  infiltration.      In  the  medium-sized  bronchi 


the  changes  arc  much  the  same,  except  that  there  arc  t;  ■ 
glands  present,  and  consequently  no  mucus. 

Chronic  Bronchitis, 

256.  This  usually  occurs  in  old  people  who  have  bt^ii  'i !  ■ ' 
to  acute  bronchitis  during  earlier  life.  It  is  often  associatti;  «"^ 
emphysema,  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  in  which  ibctc  ■' 
venous  engorgement  and  cedema,  and  with  interstitial  pneumooai  <i 
various  kinds. 

Naked  <yt  appearaaeei. — The  most  marked  feature  is  cmphfKOU. 
the  air  cavities  of  the  free  margins  of  the   lungs  are  roy  nrack 
distended,  and  the  other  characters  of  this  condition  an:  ibmH; 
recognised. — {Ste    Emphysema,    S    259.)       On    s({ueczing    the  at 
surface,  a  quantity  of  muco-purulent   discharge   is  cxpdlcd  &<di>> 
the  bronchi,  which,  on  examination  under  the  microscope,  is  foood 
to    be   composed    principally  of  small   round   cells.       Slit   open  1 
bronchus,  and  note  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  deeply  congested, 
is  usually  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  except  that  it  is  thrown  into 
longitudinal  folds,  is   smooth   and   glistening   in   Bppesiancc;  the 
mucous  glands  are  often  greatly  enlarged,  and  may  be  seen  as  miall 
glistening  grey  points,  studding  an  injected  or  patchy  sui&ce.    Tbe 
smaller  bronchi  are  usually  dibled,  and  stand  out  more  pnxnineotK 
than  normal. 

( X  50). — Note  that  the  bronchial  wall  is  greatly  thickened  vaA 
extremely  granular,  especially  around  the  distended  lilood-vesMfa,  ibc 
cartilages  are  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  normal  bronchtis,  and  die 
muscular  coat  is  almost  obscured.  Lining  the  bronchus  is  a  fai] 
rounded  or  peg-top  shaped  cells,  similar  to  those  described  in  | 
Columnar  cells  are  seldom  seen. 

( K  300).— Examine  fust  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the 
the  bronchus.  They  consist  simply  of  rounded  ot 
developed  columnar  cells,  and  are  ^■ery  similar  to  those  met 
the  later  stages  of  the  acute  form.  The  basement 
swollen,  ccdematous-looking,  homogeneous,  and  h)'aline,  whiln  tti 
under  surface  is  recessed  at  points  by  tbe  pushing  in  of  the  vends  of 
the  inner  tibrous  coat.     These  vessels  never  come  to  ihc  surfitoe  «rf 
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the  basement  membrane.  The  small  round  cells  in  the  inner  fibrous 
coat  vary  slightly  in  size ;  the  smaller  ones  are  simply  exuded  leuco- 
cjtes,  but  the  larger  ones  are  derived  from  the  connective  tissue  cells 
by  proliferation.  These  do  not  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  basement 
membrane,  though  a  few  may  be  found  around  the  vessels  in  its 
deeper  part  The  cartilages  and  muscular  fibres  are  shrivelled  and 
atrophied  as  a  result  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
round,  deeply-stained,  inflammatory  cells. 

In  the  outer  fibrous  coat,  and  extending  along  the  lines  of  the 
interalveolar,  and  even  of  the  interlobular  septa,  there  is  a  similar 
new  cell  formation  extending  around  the  bronchi  for  some  distance, 
which  may  thus  give  rise  to  a  kind  of  interstitial  pneumonia.  These 
changes  are  most  marked  along  the  lines  of  the  bronchial  vessels  and 
lymphatics,  extending  from  them  to  the  lymphatics  of  the  surrounding 
tissues. 

Capillary  Bronchitis. 

257.  Capillary  bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  smaller,  terminal 
or  capillary  bronchioles,  is  usually  met  with  in  broncho-pneumonia, 
and  is  frequently  a  result  of  the  more  acute  form  of  bronchitis, 
not,  probably,  as  the  result  of  an  extension  of  the  inflammator>' 
process,  but  mther  of  the  application  of  the  catarrhal  products 
directly  to  the  mucous  membrane,  or  by  the  formation  of  a  small 
plug  of  secretion  in  the  bronchus.  The  changes  are  really  those 
of  bronchitis,  peribronchitis,  and  catarrhal  pneumonia  combined : — 
accumulation  of  catarrhal  cells  in  the  bronchi,  proliferation  of  the 
epithelium,  swelling  of  the  basement  membrane,  dilatation  of  the 
bronchus ;  small  cell  infiltration  of  the  peribronchial  tissue  extends 
to  the  interalveolar  septa.  Capillary  bronchitis  is  so  closely  related 
to  catarrhal  pneumonia,  that  the  other  changes  may  be  best  sturlicd 
under  that  head  (§  261). 

Emphysema  of  the  Lung. 

258.  As  seen  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  in  old  persons,  cmf;hy*u:ni» 
is  said  to  be  atrophous,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  fre^jucnily  in 
such  cases  considerable  wasting  of  the  tissues  of  which  \\mi  w;i11:; 
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of  the  air  cavities  are  composed ;  the  emphysema  met  vUi  \ 
broncho-pneumonia  along  with  collapse  of  patches  of  lung  t» 
spoken  of  as  compensatory,  as  some  of  the  air  cavities  appear  to  Ix 
expanded  to  make  up  for  the  filling  up  of  others.  Emphysemi  out 
also  be  classified  as  follows  :—(i.)  vesicular  emphysema,  in  "htn 
there  is  simply  dilatation  of  the  larger  air  cavities,  some  of  ^ucti 
appear  to  be  expanded  to  compensate  for  the  ItUing  up  nf  cthm; 
and  (2.)  interstitial  emphysema,  in  which  the  air  has  passed  from  ihc 
cavities  in  which  it  is  normally  contained  into  the  sunoundiof  « 
interstitial  tissue.  Of  the  latter  form  it  is  necessary  to  s>;  lilfle; 
except  that  to  the  naked  eye  the  change  is  ohscrvcd  along  iheliM 
of  the  interlobular  septa,  in  which  a  number  of  small  de«r  air-UW 
spaces  make  their  appearance.  These  spaces  are  never  of  any  pot 
size,  but  groups  of  them  fonn  beaded  lines  at  the  free  margin*  df  the 
lung  under  the  pleura,  or  even  between  individual  lobulet.  Tin* 
form  appears  to  be  an  extension  of  the  vesicular  process,  and  in»y 
be  due  (i.)  10  rupture  of  air  vesicles,  or  (i.)  to  a  wound  11 
air  passages  or  in  the  pleura. 

Vesicular  Emphysema. 

259.    Vesimlar  emphysema    is    usually  met  with  where  there  1 
impaired  nutrition  of  the  lung  tissue,  which,  when  weakened,  al 
of  the  air  cavities  l>eing  more  easily  dilaled.     Il  is  therefore  s| 
common  in  chronic  wasting  diseases,  in  chronic  lead  poisoniafr^ 
in  old  people.     In  addition  to  these  predisposing  causei,  h 
there    must   be   a   direct    or  exciting   cause,  such  as   cougbtnf  ii 
[he  case  of  old  people  who  suffer  from  chronic  bronchiiia.    la  di 
case  of   children    the    predisposing    causes    seldom    play  a  y 
important  part.       Here  coughing   in  whooping-eough   often  1 
to  it ;  there  is  forced  expiration,  with  closure  of  the  glottis  dof 
the  act  of  coughing,  which,  when  repeated  and  continued  f 
time,  gives  rise  to  well  marked  emphysema.     The  causes  1 
long  continued  and  often  repealed  high  pressure  in  the  air  c 
especially   when    accompanied   Jjy  weakening    of   their  «iU>  3 
impaired  nutrition. 

Naked  eye  afi/taranets. — On  opening  the  chest  cavttj  tbe  ti 
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are  found  to  be  considerably  more  voluminous  than  normal,  the 
anterior  margins  of  the  lung  extending  much  further  than  they 
usually  do — in  some  cases  overlapping — when  the  sternum  is 
removed.  The  lung  may  weigh  several  ounces  less  than  in  health. 
The  whole  of  the  outer  surface  has  a  deep  red  colour,  except 
near  the  apex,  down  the  anterior  margins,  and  around  the  margin 
at  the  base,  where  it  is  greyish  pink.  In  these  areas  the  outlines 
of  the  lobules  are  not  so  distinctly  visible,  but  when  made  out  it  is 
seen  that  the  lobules  are  considerably  increased  in  size.  There  is 
great  distension  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  what  are  called  emphysema- 
tous bullae,  in  which  the  tissue  appears  to  be  light  and  spongy,  and 
feels  almost  like  a  mass  of  feathers  in  a  silk  bag,  are  formed. 
Squeeze  the  dilated  portion,  and  observe  that  the  air  can  be  driven 
from  one  p>oint  to  another  along  the  margin  of  the  lung ;  if  a  single 
incision  is  made,  the  air  in  the  whole  of  the  emphysematous  portion 
may  be  driven  out  at  the  one  opening. 

On  section,  the  tissue  "  cuts "  w^ith  a  peculiar  gritty  or  harsh 
feeling,  and  to  the  touch  the  cut  surface  is  harsh  and  dry.  The 
bullae  consist  of  large  cavities,  across  which  run  thin  non-vascular 
trabecule,  evidently  the  remains  of  interalveolar  septa.  No  blood 
oozes  from  the  section  where  the  bullce  are  well  marked.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  non-em physematous  part  of  the  section  there 
is  more  blood  than  one  meets  with  in  the  healthy  lung ;  on  pressure 
a  yellow  catarrhal  fluid  exudes  from  the  bronchi,  as  in  this  condition 
there  is  usually  bronchitis,  often  of  old  standing. 

With  a  piece  of  string  tie  firmly  one  of  the  emphysematous  bullae, 
so  as  to  keep  in  the  air,  and  remove  it.  To  the  string  attach  a 
weight  sufficient  to  sink  the  mass.  Harden  (§  59  or  64)  and  stain 
(§  98). 

( X  50). — All  the  changes  are  most  marked  immediately  under 
the  pleura.  Instead  of  the  angular  and  polygonal  openings  of 
air  cells,  the  openings  are  round,  and  are  somewhat  increased 
in  transverse,  diameter.  These  rounded  openings,  however,  are 
much  fewer  in  number  than  are  the  polygonal  openings  in 
the  healthy  lung,  in  place  of  a  number  of  which,  there  are 
large  irregular  openings,  usually  surrounded  by  cup-shaped  depres- 
sions.     In  a  favourable    section    the    capillary   blood-vessels    are 
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seen  to  form  a  network,  with  wider  meshes  than   in  the  normal 
lung,  and  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  vessel  is  not  so  great, 


Fig.  95. — Series  of  diagrams  illustrating  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  emphysema. 

(i.)  a.        Normal  air  vesicles  through  which  a  series  of  imaginary 
sections  are  made  at  right  angles  to  the  wall. 
/'.        Air  vesicles   flattened   out.      Sections  pass    obliquely 
through  their  walls,  which  therefore  appear  to  be 
thicker. 
^^. T^  _(2.)  a.        Sections  of  capillaries  in  normal  lung. 
S 1"- -  -'^'■•~.  •       Ik        Sections  of  compressed  capillaries  in  emphysematous 

lung.     The  pressure  is  due  to  the  flattening  out  of 
the  air  vesicles. 
(3')  «•/•     Dilated  alveolar  passage. 

Infundibula,  terminal,  A/.,  and  lateral  /.«.,  dilated;  air 
vesicles  flattened. 
t.i^.     Terminal,  and  /.t*.  lateral  infundibula  of  other  alveolar 
passages  into  which  ruptures,  indicated  by  double 
arrows,  take  place  ;  between  /./.  and  /./.  inmndibula 
of  the  same  alveolar  passage,  rupture  may  also  occur. 
t.ble.  Terminal  bronchiole. 
a.</.,  a.d,j  a.d.  Alveolar  ducts. 

Hypertrophied  muscular  tissue  at  the  mouths  of  infundi- 
bula, &c. ,  is  indicated  by  shading. 

the  vessels  apparently  being  stretched  over  an  expanded  surface. 
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Although  there  is  evident  dilatation,  and  probably  thinning  of  the 
walls,  the  thinning  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent,  for  the  sections  of 
the  walls  between  the  individual  cavities  are  sometimes  even  broader 
than  in  the  normal  lung.  This  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows : — 
In  emphysema  the  individual  air  cells  are  not  distended ;  there  is 
rather  a  distension  of  the  infundibula  and  the  alveolar  passages,  and, 
as  a  result  of  this  distension,  a  flattening  out  of  the  air  cells  which 
form  their  walls;  the  greater  the  distension  of  the  larger  cavities 
the  more  marked  becomes  the  flattening  of  the  air  cells,  the  walls 
of  which  also  become  considerably  stretched.  Consequently,  if  the 
normal  air  vesicle  be  imagined  as  represented  by  a  cup  with  a 
thickened  rim,  the  embryonic  epithelial  cells  at  the  edge  of  the 
cup,  forming  this  rim,  the  flattened  out  emphysematous  air  vesicle 
may  be  compared  to  a  saucer,  also  with  a  thickened  rim.  If  the  cup 
be  cut  down  in  transverse  sections,  a  considerable  number — say 
eight  or  ten — are  cut  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  septa,  and  there- 
fore in  a  direction  showing  least  thickness  of  the  wall.  In  cutting 
down  the  saucer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  sections  must  be 
fewer — only  two  or  three — and  each  section  passing  obliquely  through 
the  wall  appears  thicker  (though  the  wall  may  be  actually  thinned), 
and  the  relative,  but  not  the  absolute,  number  of  sections  through 
the  bottoms  of  the  concavities  appears  to  be  increased.  Hence  the 
apparent  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  spaces,  and  the  numbers  of 
membranous  patches  over  which  the  capillary  vessels  are  stretched. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  section  was  made  into  the  lung, 
there  was  in  the  emphysematous  portion  no  exudation  of  blood, 
even  on  pressure  ;  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pressure  on  the 
vessels,  and  the  stretching  of  them  over  an  increased  area,  frequently 
bring  about  their  occlusion.  By  this  fact,  too,  is  the  absence  of 
haemorrhage  after  rupture  of  the  septa  during  life  accounted  for. 
The  breaking  down  of  the  septa  follows  a  regular  plan.  The  septa 
between  individual  air  cells  never  give  way,  they  are  simply 
stretched  out;  but  the  septa  between  adjacent  infundibula  of  the 
same  alveolar  system,  or  between  infundibula  of  adjacent  alveolar 
systems,  are  often  broken  down. 

(  X  300). — Verify  all  the  above  appearances,  and  note  in  addition 
a  few  fibres  of  muscular  tissue  around  the  openings  of  the  infundi- 
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bula.  In  emphysema,  these  fibres  are  more  distinctly  seen  than  in 
the  normal  lung,  as  they  are  somewhat  hypertrophied.  Besides  the 
changes  in  the  walls  already  noted,  there  are  marked  changes  in  the 
epithelium  lining  the  air  vesicles.  It  is  granular  and  atrophied,  and 
is  evidently  undergoing  fatty  degeneration.  The  atrophic  changes 
are  brought  about  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  blood  supply  through 
the  constriction  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels — the  greater  the  con- 
striction, the  greater  the  amount  of  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy 
of  the  epithelial  cells.  Another  change,  due  to  the  same  cause, 
is  thickening  of  the  walls,  and  even  atheroma  of  the  larger 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.     i^See  §  212). 

In  this  condition,  owing  to  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  has  more  work  to  do, 
is  usually  dilated,  and  somewhat  hypertrophied. 

Collapse  of  the  Lung. 

260.  Collapse  is  met  with  under  three  or  four  different  conditions. 

(i.)  In  patients  who,  before  death,  have  been  extremely  exhausted, 
and  have  not  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  take  a  full  inspiration. 
In  such  cases  the  collapse  is  in  the  lower  and  posterior,  or  least 
moveable,  portions  of  the  lung.  The  tissue  has  a  firm  and  fleshy 
feeling,  is  non-vesicular,  and  sinks  in  water.  There  is  usually  con- 
gestion of  the  collapsed  and  surrounding  parts,  and  eventually  the 
alveolar  walls,  at  first  merely  in  apposition,  become  adherent. 

(i.)  In  weakly  new-born  children  it  occurs  in  conoidal  patches 
of  one  or  more  lobules  at  the  periphery,  especially  near  the  root 
and  at  the  base  of  the  lung,  and  is  known  as  atelectasis  or  apneuma- 
tosis.  The  collapsed  patches  are  of  a  bluish  or  slate  colour,  and  the 
tissue  is  so  solid  that  it  sinks  in  water.  This  is  imperfect  expansion^ 
due  to  pressure  on,  or  to  blocking  of  the  bronchus  leading  to  a 
lobule  or  group  of  lobules. 

(3.)  Where  there  is  an  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleural  cavity,  as 
in  pleurisy,  leading  to  collapse  of  the  whole  lung.  This  may  dis- 
appear if  the  fluid  is  absorbed ;  but  where  at  the  same  time  there  is 
a  thickening  of  the  pleura,  and  organisation  is  taking  place  in  the 
lymph,  the  lung  may  be  bound  down  to  the  postero-internal  wall  of 
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the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  collapse  remains.  The  lung  is  anaemic, 
though  it  may  be  somewhat  oedematous.  Spinal  cur\'ature.  aortic 
aneurism,  or  distension  of  the  pericardium,  may  bring  about  similar 
results. 

(4.)  It  may  also  be  due  to  a  wound  in  the  chest  wall,  when  the 
visceral  pleura  is  also  involved.  Here  the  lung  is  first  congested 
and  solid,  but  after  a  time  it  may  become  more  anaemic  than  the 
other  lung ;  which,  however,  in  such  circumstances,  has  a  tendency 
to  become  congested  and  even  emphysematous. 

In  all  the  above  forms  the  tissue  feels  firm  and  fleshy,  there  is  no 

crepitation,  and  no  air  can  be  squeezed  out  on  pressure ;  a  part  of 

the  solid  lung  will  sink  in  water,  and,  though  in  the  earlier  stages  of 

collapse  the  lung  is  congested,  in  the  later  stages  it  becomes  anaemic, 

its  function  is  left  more  and  more  in  abeyance. 

(5.)  Lobular  collapse  takes  place  in  broncho-pneumonia  (§  261) 

leaden-looking  patches,   each   consisting  of  a   lobule,  or  of  a 

group  of  lobules,  frequently  depressed   below   the  surface  of  the 

sianounding  lung.     This  form  of  collapse  is  said  to  be  determined 

by   a  plug  of  mucus  which  acts  as  a  ball  valve,  allowing  air  to  pass 

o^*^^,  but  falling  back  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  smaller  openings 

*t       the   bifurcation    of   a  bronchus  at    every   inspiration.      It   is 

^^Ciompanied   by  congestion   of  the  capillar)'  vessels   of  the  col- 

**I>sed  parts,    and    by   emphysema    of    the    lobule    supplied    by 

^r^^  corresponding  smaller  branch  of  the  bronchus,  which   is   not 

plumed,  and  of  the  air  vesicles  immediately  around  it ;  in  such  cases 

^'^^xe  is  often  a  distinct  ring  of  distended  air  cavities  around  the 

^^^llapsed  area.      This  is  usually  situated  at  the  base  and  posterior 

^^^^rter  of  the  lung,  or  along  the  free  margins,  but  the  depressed 

Patches  may  be  present  at  almost  any  part  of  the  surface. 

Catarrhal  Pneumonia. 

261.  S)monyms — "  Broncho  "  Pneumonia,  "  Lobular  "  Pneumonia. 

*Ihis  condition,  in  its  simplest  and  most  typical  forms,  is  met  with 
^'^  children  who  have  suffered  from  capillary  bronchitis  (>i  255),  during 
^^  course  of  some  of  the  exanthematous  fevers,  or  whooping-cough. 
*^  is  also  met  with  in  hypostatic  pneumonias,  where  the  contents  of 
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the  alveoli  are  lo  a  great  extent  catarrhal,  ihou^  ihc  distribmion  rf 
the  process  is  then  not  necessarily  lobular.  During  the  eirlicK  nsjt 
of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  there  is  seldom  any  extensive  plcunif ,  m 
this  respect  it  differs  from  the  lobnr  form,  in  which  pleurisy  is  a  nll- 
marked  feature.  On  the  surface  of  the  lung,  which  lutMy  appon 
somewhat  congested,  arc  seen  a  number  of  firm,  solid,  purple  (atchtv 
var>ing  in  diameter  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  Thar 
are  angular,  and  are  frequently  retracted  slightly  below  the  mrouad- 
ing  surface  (collapsed  lobules,  ^  260  (5.)}.  In  addition  to  Act 
there  are  a  number  of  patches  of  simibr  appearance  and  coowiow, 
which  usually  project  beyond  the  surrounding  surface  (pDemnoiic 
patches).  Around  each  of  these  the  interlobular  septa  m]'  bt 
readily  distinguished  ;  the  lobules  in  the  immediate  nd^boodioad 
appear  to  be  distended  with  air,  and  in  some  instances  tfaoe  t> 
marked  emphysema. 

On  section,  the  lung  is  found  to  be  congested  througbout ;  tk 
small  angular  patches  coincide  in  extent  with  (he  lobulei,  sixIdck 
the  surface  they  are  of  a  pyramidal  shape ;  the  solid  patchci  vt  <>« 
very  sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding  tissue,  are  smoiafc  v^ 
n  on -vesicular,  andver^'  little  fluid  can  be  squeezed  from  ihcm;  ih 
walls  of  the  surrounding  dilated  air  vesicles  evidently  cvsm  t 
considerable  amount  of  blood,  as  the  tissue  appears  very  cungoicL 
and  both  blood  and  air  may  be  squeezed  out  from  these  vesida  i> 
considerable  quantities. 

Either  during  this  stage,  or  more  frequently  during  the  oat,  ikt 
solidified  and  purple  pneumonic  patches  may  run  togdhcr,  and  m 
form  a  solid  mass  with  irregular  outline,  involving  a  comidaalfc 
part  of  a  lobe  of  the  lung.  A  careful  examination  in  such  a  xatt, 
however,  enables  one  to  say  at  once  that  this  is  a  eoivdiiioa  cC  acae 
or  lobar  pneumonia.  In  addition  to  this  irregularity  of  tbe  ooiliot, 
there  are  usually  a  number  of  lobules  and  smaller  pucbcs  wtiich 
have  as  yet  not  liecome  fused  to  the  main  mass.  Beiwten  the 
solid-looking  patches,  which  are  not  granular,  the  lung  tissue,  tttoa^ 
deeply  congested,  is  otherwise  normal. 

The  larger  bronchi  are  deeply  congested,  whilst  in 
ones  there  is  acute  catarrh,  and  on  squeezing  {%  255)  a  qi 
muco-purulcnt  material  is  pressed  out  from  them. 
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Harden  (§  59  or  64),  and  stain  (§  98). 

(  X  50). — Examine  a  single  lobule  in  which  the  catarrhal  pneu- 
monic process  has  been  detected  with  the  naked  eye.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  zones.  In  the  centre  is  the  small  bronchus, 
recognised  as  a  large  rounded  tube,  with  thickened  granular-looking 
walls.  In  it  there  are  usually  a  number  of  small  cells,  seen  as 
small  granules.  Near  the  bronchus  runs  the  branch  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  known  by  the  thickness  of  the  adventitia  and  the 
quantity  of  pigment  deposited  in  its  lymph  spaces. 

In  the  narrow  area  immediately  around  the  bronchus,  the  air 
vesicles  are  filled  with  a  semi-transparent  mass  of  delicate  fibrils  and 
cells,  which  differs  from  the  exudation  in  the  red  hepatisation  stage 
of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  only  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  greater 
number  of  cells.  Where  this  process  is  not  of  long  standing,  the 
waUs  of  the  alveoli  are  thickened  owing  to  the  distension  of  the  capil- 
laries ;  near  which  a  number  of  larger  cells  are  usually  found  situated 
within  the  air  vesicle.  Outside  this  narrow  zone  the  air  vesicles  are 
filled  with  catarrhal  cells,  with  little  or  no  fibrin  between  them. 
These,  or  their  nuclei,  are  deeply  stained,  and  are  not  nearly  so 
transparent  as  the  exudation  in  the  central  zone.  Here,  too,  the 
capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  air  vesicles  are  distended.  The 
catarrhal  change  may  extend  to  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  but 
in  many  cases  there  is  an  outer  zone  in  which  there  is  merely 
congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  accompanied  by  slight  pro- 
liferation or  detachment  of  some  of  the  alveolar  epithelial  cells. 

Examine  the  interlobular  septa,  and  observe  that  they  are  more 
prominent  than  normal,  are  swollen,  and  that  their  vessels  are  con- 
siderably distended ;  around  the  vessels  small  inflammatory  cells  are 
frequently  seen.  The  deep  layer  of  the  pleura  is  in  a  similar  con- 
dition and  in  it  small  greenish  patches  (small  haemorrhages  com- 
posed of  red  blood  corpuscles)  are  seen.  There  is  some  bronchitis 
{set  %  255). 

(  X  300). — The  plug  of  muco-purulent  material  in  the  lumen  of 
the  bronchus  is  composed  principally  of  small  purulent-looking  cells ; 
in  which,  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  a  fresh  section,  several 
small  nuclei  appear.  The  epithelium  of  the  bronchus  is  proliferating, 
and  is  usually  seen  only  as  a  layer  of  irregular  or  flattened  cells  lying 
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on  the  basement  membtane ;  beneath  this  thv  veuds  oC  ilw  htt 
mucous  membiuDe  are   distended ;   and  ansund  them,  i 
peribronchial  tissue,  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
round  pink-stained  cells  (see  Fig.  94).     I'his  condition  ti 
tion  with  small  round  cells  and  thickening  of  the  walli 
down  to  the  minute  bronchioles. 


^t>v> 


FlO.  96. — Section  uf  lung :  catntchaJ  pneuuoniia.     Suincil  ■ 
logwood.     1  n  50.) 
a.  Section  of  «n>ll  bnmchiu  with  iiililtnltal  walU,  {iroKfrniin^l 

eptlhclium  well  Men.  W 

6.  Mr  vesicle  filled  with  attitrhal  celli,  will  oT  voriElc  lhKlmrT<| 

•nil  ([Hibellum  very  promincnl. 
t.  Infillrateil  inlolobulu  septum,  i- 

Thc  nluihat  ptifliCcratioti  bwcll-rouUi)  in  ibc  vhoteof  l| 
atr  vc»icle». 


a  which  ue 


The  air  vesicles   in  the   central  lone  are  filled  1 
exudation,  aloitg  with  the  clear  unstained  strands  of  whicM 
0U3  corpuscles,  which  differ  considerably  in  siie,  ik  : 
Small  round  corpuscles  with  a  double  outline,  and 
with  picrocarmine — red  blood  corpuscles ;  (s.)  Gtannbi  i 
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e  larger  than  the  above,  stained  pink — colourless  blood  cor- 
m;  and  (3,)  Rounded  or  oval  cells,  Tound  in  greatest  numbers 
ds  the  periphery  or  the  exudation,     These  are  usually  much 

(two  to  six  limes)  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  are  made  up 
licalely-stained  granular  protoplasm,  in  which  one  or  more  nuclei 

out  as  deeply-stained  bodies.  'I'he  nuclei  vary  considerably 
;,  even  in  the  same  cell.  Such  cells  are  all  derived  from  the 
;liuin  lining  the  air  vesicles  by  a  process  of  catarrhal  proHfera- 


-  Cmarrhsl  pneutnortU  1  drawing  of  aii  vesitle.     Stained 
carmini^     (  k  30a) 
\  Ptolifentting  epithelial  cells  still  atlachcH  to  the  inleralveolat 

b  Peai'Shaped  cell  held  in  position  by  a  peduncle. 

E'MaH  ot  calwrhal  cells,  lying  free  in  the  alveolus.  Smaller 
groups  in  the  adjacenl  BlveolL  The*e  large  epithelial  cells 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  small  cells  seen  in  the  exudation 
in  acute  pneumonia. 

lough  most  of  them  are  lying  free  near  the  edge  of  the 
;  are  slill  adherent  to  the  wall,  and  seem  to  be  in  a 
of  active  proliferation ;  many  of  them  are  still  attached  to  the 
It  cells  by  thin  bands  of  protoplasm,  which  act  as  peduncles 
they  are  set  free. 

I  the  next  zone  the  air  vesicles  contain  only  catarrhal  cells  with 
all  quantity  of  granular  matrix  (mucin,  fat  granules,  and  granular 

m) ;   the  coloured  blood  corpuscles  and  the  fibrin  appear 
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la  be  absent.     On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  the  mucin  hence 
the  cells  may  be  brought  out  more  prominently,  bul  il  is  ahnjti 
ditScult  matter  to  differentiate  this  intercellular  inateriiL     to  ik 
very  early  stage  of  the  catarrh,  the  proliferating  process  may  be«JI 
seen  in  this  intermediate  zone ;  the  cells  lining  the  air  vaidt  W 
swollen,  multinucleated,  and  in  many  cases  dividing ;  and  ■>«  )Mi 
in  all  stages  of  detachment  from  the  alvcobr  wall.      WTwe  ito 
is  taking  place  tlie  blood-vessels  arc  distended,  and  there  ii  d(hi 
thickening  of  the  alveolar  wall,   quite  apart   from  the  incnvel 
thickness  of  the  epithelial  layer.      In  what  has  been  daaibcd  u 
the  outer  ione,  this  proliferative  layer  of  epithelium  and  the  "1* 
tention  of  the  blood-vessels  may  be  all  thai  is  present,  tboiifh  >■ 
other  cases  the  catarrhal  products  till  the  cells  at  the  marpB  ol 
the   Uihule.      It  will  be  noted,  even  where  the  catarriul  prow* 
has  l>een  going  on   for  a  few  days  only,  that  the  laigc  detttM 
epithelial  cells  are  becoming  more  granular,  less  deeply  staioe&ani 
are  studded  with  small   highly  refractile  bodies,  which  itain  bbli 
with  osmic  acid  (§  110),  showing  that  the  cells  arc  undcrBoiii{  fuq 
degeneration.     The  interlobular  septa,  as  already  seen,  arc  coaridff 
ably  thickened ;    the  vessels  running  in   them   are    distended  *Uk 
coloured  corpuscles  (stained  green  with  picro-carmine) ;  ibor  vas      ' 
be  small  extravasations  around  the  vessels,  and  in  addition  ibcR 
appears  to  be  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  cells,  and  an 
exudation  of  leucocytes.     The  strands  of  fibrous  tissue  of  whicb  i 
septum  is  composed  are  somewhat  separated  from  one  another ;  and 
in   the  lymphatics,  granular- looking  masses  of  fibrin  and  odlobr 
dihris  may  frequently  be  ol>served.     I'he  deeper  la)Tr  of  ibe  plen 
is  usually  in  a  similar  condition. 

The  condition  above  described  is  the  first  stage  of  acute  (4mh\ 
pneumonia ;  but  just  as  In  the  case  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  tte 
exuded  and  proliferated  products  may  pass  through  a  si 
as  a  result  of  which  both  the  naked  cyr  and  microscopic  a 
arc  somewhat  altered.  In  this  form  the  various  stages  an 
under  the  terms  of  red  and  grey  spleniiatiun  and  resolution,  c 
ponding  to  the  stages  of  red  and  grey  hepstJatioo  ami  reaohitioo 
of  the  acute  lobar  form. 


GRE  Y  SPLENIZA  TION,  yj  i 


Grey  Splenization. 


262.  Grey  splenization  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  grey  hepa- 
tization of  acute  pneumonia. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — ^The  lung  is  not  nearly  so  deeply  con- 
gested as  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  appear,  as  a 
vhole,  even  paler  than  normal,  this  being  due  to  the  pallor  of  the 
more  solid  patches.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  solid  patches 
there  is  frequently  a  greyish  point,  or  the  grey  colour  may  extend 
throughout  the  whole  lobule.  On  palpation,  the  patches  are  riot 
always  firm  and  solid. 

On  section,  note  the  slight  congestion  around  the  greyish-yellow 
lobules.  On  pressure,  a  quantity  of  muco-purulent  material  which, 
'  on  microscopic  examination,  is  found  to  consist  of  pus  corpuscles 
or  of  fat  globules  of  various  sizes,  which  are  blackened  by  osmic  acid, 
exudes  from  even  the  very  small  bronchi.  On  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  this  material  becomes  string>%  owing  to  the  mucin  it  contains. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  deeply  congested. 

Harden  (§  59  or  64),  and  stain  (i§;  98  and  110). 

( X  50). — ^The  exudation  in  all  the  zones  of  the  lobule  is  broken 
down,  and  in  place  of  the  catarrhal  cells,  smaller  pus  cells  and  large 
compound  granular  cells  are  seen  in  considerable  numbers;  these, 
when  stained,  are  dirty  brown  and  opaque,  or  stained  with  osmic 
acid  are  almost  black — due  to  fatty  degeneration. 

(  X  300). — The  pus  cells  and  compound  granular  cells  are  very 
distinctly  seen  at  the  centre  of  the  air  vesicle ;  whilst  at  the  margin 
there  are  usually  a  few  small  flattened  epithelial  cells  growing,  and 
forming  a  covering  for  the  interalveolar  septa.  The  other  ajjpear- 
ances  are  much  the  same  as  in  grey  hepatization  of  lobar  pneumonia 
(§  253). 

Later,  the  microscopic  appearances  are  much  the  same  as  in  ilu! 
stage  of  resolution  in  acute  pneumonia ;  the  whole  of  the  catirrhal 
products  are  broken  down  and  softened ;  they  form  a  fatty  pultarcoiis 
niass,  part  of  which  is  expectorated,  and  part  absr>rbed  by  the 
lymphatics.  In  a  section  stained  with  osmic  acid,  the  fatty  material 
may  be  traced  in  the  lymph  spaces  in  the  interalveolar  and  int<;r 
lobular  septa.      The   epithelium  is  regenerated  during   this   st'i;^c, 
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and  is  seen  first  as  a  layer  of  cubical  cells  lining  the  air  ¥csiide :  in 
the  interalveolar  septa  there  '^s  some  increase  in  tbc  number  of 
connective  tissue  cells. 

As  in  the  case  of  lobar  or  acute  pneumonia,  it  is  impossible 
to  go  into  all  the  forms  of  disease  which  may  follow  acute  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  but  the  following  more  common  sequels  may  be  men- 
tioned as  referred  to  by  several  writers. 

SE/^UEi--f:  OF  Acute  Catarrhal  or  Lobtxar  Pkeumonia. 

263.  (i.)  Acute  suppurative  broncho-pneumonia,  in  whic^  the 
pneumonia  is  set  up  by  retained  bronchial  secretion.  This  condition 
is  so  acute,  and  the  infiltration  with  leucocytes  of  the  tissues  around 
the  bronchus  is  so  great,  that  an  abscess  is  formed,  whic^  may 
involve  the  whole  of  the  tissue  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  bronchus.  To  the  naked  eye,  the  lung  presents  the  characteristic 
features  of  ordinary  lobular  pneumonia,  with  here  and  there  points 
of  suppuration. 

(2.)  Chronic  broncho-pneumonia  appears  to  be  little  moi^  than  an 
interstitial  pneumonia,  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  absorbed 
broncho-pneumonic  products.  It  occurs  as  a  diffuse  form  especially 
in  children,  and  as  a  nodular  form  in  old  people.  The  appearances, 
both  naked  eye  and  microscopic,  are  ver}-  similxu-  to  those  of  inter- 
stitial pneumonia  (§  267). 

(3.)  Caseous  broncho-pneumonia,  of  either  the  nodular  or  the 
diffuse  form,  is  as  yet  not  exactly  localised ;  it  was  formerly  classified 
as  a  true  catarrhal  pneumonia ;  but  it  is  now  referred  to  the  tuber- 
cular diseases,  and  will  be  more  conveniently  described  along  with 
phthisis  (S  272). 

(4.)  Owing  to  the  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, a  form  of  ulcerative  bronchiectasis  (of  the  small  lobular 
bronchi)  is  sometimes  met  with,  in  which  irregular  cavities  contain- 
ing softened  or  purulent  material  are  seen.  This  form  is  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  caseous  tubercle  (Greenfield). 
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E  Pneumono-Konioses,  or  the  Dust  Diseases  of  the  Lung. 

I.  The  most  important  of  these  are — 

1.  Anthracosis — Coal-miners*  phthisis. 

2.  Siderosis — Needle-grinders'  phthisis. 

3.  Silicosis — Stone-masons'  phthisis. 

^'Jt  there  are  numerous  other  forms,  such  as  those  due  to  inhalation 
of  "vermilion,  particles  of  wool,  cotton,  clay,  or  similar  finely  divided 
irritstnt  dust  particles. 

C^f  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  specimens  of  the  first  and 
t^ird  only;  in  both  of  which,  however,  may  be  found  characters  dis- 
^"^otive  of  the  special  disease  or  of  the  whole  group. 

"Anthracosis,"  or  Coal-Miners'  Phthisis. 

1.  This  disease  is  the  result  of  the  inhalation  of  coal  or  carbon 

icles,  which  find  their  way  into  the  air  passages,  air  vesicles,  and 

into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  in  all  of  which  they  set 

"I^   irritative  changes,  catarrhal  or  interstitial,  as  the  case  may  be. 

■^^€zked  eye  appearances, — The  lungs  of  a  coal-miner  are  invariably 

pigmented ;  they  are  increased  in  size,  fill  the  opened  pleural 

more  completely,  and  are  heavier,  much  firmer,  and  more 

*<i     than    normal.     The  pleural   surface  at   first    sight   appears 

^^     t>e  uniformly  black,  but  on  closer  examination  small  dark  spots, 

^*"    si.ocumulations  of  pigment,  from  which   lines  radiate  in  various 

^**'^otions  may  be  seen,  these  lines  corresponding  to  the  lymphatics  of 

^'^^   interlobular  septa.     Very  frequently  in  the  centre  of  these  spots 

^^^^'e  is  a  lighter  coloured  point.     Such  a  spot,  with  its  light  centre 

^^^^    clark  periphery  is  firm,  hard,  and  fibroid,  and  is  about  the  size 

^    mustard  seed,  or  a  little  larger. 


section,  the  lung  is  firm  and  tough ;  it  has  a  peculiar  harsh 
^'^^physematous  feeling,  whilst  small  nodules,  similar  to  those  seen  on 
^•^e  pleural  surface,  are  scattered  throughout  its  substance,  but  in 
S'Xialler  numbers.  Between  the  nodules  the  pigmentation  is  not 
°^^rty  so  well  marked,  though  there  is  a  considerable  deepening  of 
^^  colour  of  the  tissue,  especially  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatics 
the  interlobular  septa.     From  the  cut  surface  a  large  quantity  of 
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inky  bbck  fluid  exudes,  which  in  ihe  fresh  condition  staim  the  tundi 
The  bronchial  glands  when  incised  are  firm,  hard,  and  ixx^^ 
pigmented.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  t>ronchi  i«  pink  ud 
not  black:  the  paitides  of  carbon  can  gain  no  foothold ^tuhci 
in  consequence  of  the  currents  set  uji  by  the  active  dlia  U  ihc 
cells  of  the  healthy  epithelium,  or  of  the  active  prolifentJoo  tsA 
secretion  of  mucus  which  occurs  on  a  catarrhal  surface,  the  Koew* 
washing  away  all  foreign  panicles  as  they  ate  deposited— it  u  rto 


Kio.   9S.— Section    of   coal 
eailun  p^ment,     Uiuloincd. 
•t.  Deep  IsjTT  lit  pleura,  in  lymphatic*  ot  whicb  ■  hirffi  ijOMitil*  t^  -l 
ptgtnoil  lus  aecumulaleil.     The  moKniJicatroo  it  ml  iiiffirNwT  1 
Iq  brine  out  the  superficial  ntm-pigmcnied  layn. 
k  Iblcrlob^ni  icptum,  pigmcnicd  at  tnorgini.    (In  If 
canneclive  lluue.) 
I'.i'.  Small  Immcht  with  tbickenol  and  pi|[menled  »alU. 
1/.  VcMcl  mitti  pigmenieil  ailvratitia. 

In  all  thoc  pigmented   ami  there  ii  Rtvst  i 
atnciunt  of  connective  lisnie,  *o  that  thry  afv  h 
anA.  from  the  amount  of  p^citl  ibnt  has  a 
the  lymph  spaces,  |^tly. 

pink  or  red,  as  it  is  considerably  injected.     At  one  or  two  p 
the  diseaM  be  far  advanced,  the  tissue  presents  the  apf 
a  solid  black  mass,  or  in  the  blackest  pan  of  this  there  n 
ragged  cavity  bounded  by  sloughy  looking  walls. 
Harden  (S  69  or  64)  siain  (^  98).  and  mount  a  s. 
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should  be  a  piece  of  the  pleura,  and  which  should  pass  through 
several  lobules, — unstained  (§  152). 

(  X  50). — The  pleura  is  divided  into  two  distinct  layers,  the  more 
superficial  of  which  is  but  slightly  pigmented  at  any  point,  and  is 
apparently  little  changed.  Between  it  and  the  deep  layer,  which  is 
sometimes  three  or  four  times  the  normal  thickness,  is  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation.  Throughout  this  thickened  layer  are  black  patches, 
which  evidently  follow  the  lines  of  the  lymphatics,  especially  around 
the  blood-vessels ;  these  patches  are  sharply  bounded  by  the  walls  of 
the  l3rmph  spaces  or  sinuses. 

The  interlobular  septa  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura 
are  also  considerably  thickened,  and  their  lymphatics  are  similarly 
injected  with  black  pigment.  From  them  the  black  lines  and 
patches  may  be  traced  into  the  perivascular  and  peribronchial  tissue, 
as  the  peribronchial  lymphatics  are  in  direct  communication  with 
those  in  the  septa,  and  so  with  those  in  the  deep  layer  of  the 
pleura.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchus  is  entirely  free 
from  pigment  of  any  kind,  though  it  is  frequently  swollen  and  in 
a  condition  of  catarrh  (see  §  255). 

The  interalveolar  septa  are  considerably  thickened  and  pig- 
mented, and  the  walls  of  the  air  vesicles  are  thickened  and 
contain  numerous  dark-coloured  patches.  In  the  air  vesicles  coal 
particles  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  some  of  them  lying  free 
on  the  surface  of  the  epithelium,  others  contained  within  detached 
epithelial  cells,  whilst  others  again  are  found  within  swollen  epithelial 
cells,  still  attached  to  the  wall.  In  addition  to  these  are  numerous 
nucleated  cells  lying  free  in  the  cavity.  In  the  lymphatics  around 
the  small  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  masses  of  carbon  pig- 
ment  are  specially  numerous.  Here  they  act  as  irritant  bodies  and  set 
up  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  cells,  and  so  thickening  of 
the  adventitia  or  outer  coat,  fibrous  nodules  being  formed  around 
the  vessel  Then  endarteritis  (§  214)  setting  in,  layer  upon  layer  of 
proliferated  cells  (derived  from  the  flattened  cells  of  the  intima 
lying  directly  in  contact  with  the  blood  current)  is  developed  until 
the  lumen  is  narrowed,  or  in  some  cases  obliterated,  and  only  a  solid 
fibrous  nodule  remains.  This  eventually  may  undergo  degenerative 
changes,  soften  and  break  down  in  the  centre,  leaving  a  small  cavity 
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bounJed  by  ragged  fibrous  deeply -pigmented  walls.  Prom  llit  tal 
that  ihe  above  changes  are  most  marked  where  ihc  noduWiienui 
numerous,  it  appears  probable  that  most  of  tbcm  have  «n  oUiKnud 
vessel  in  their  centre,  Ihe  process  of  degeneration  being  dne  to  Ik 
obstruction  to  the  lymph  and  blood  flow, 

( X  300}. — Follow  the  course  of  the  pigment  in  the  lung.  It  »«* 
found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  which  fiefjuoiclj, 
however,  shows  well  marked  evidences  of  acute  brcmchitii  ^  ISf I 
In  the  air  vesicles  it  is  found  in  the  different  positions  meDtnaed 
above ;  the  lymph  spaces  in  the  walls  of  the  air  vutdes  IR  m 
many  cases  ptacked  with  it  ;  the  connective  tissue  celU  in  the  *ib 
of  these  spaces,  and  some  cells  lying  free  in  the  IfRipta  chuacii. 
are  also  pigmented.  The  cells  in  the  air  veslclea.  u  im 
above,  vary  from  the  size  of  a  colourless  blood  cor|niscle  to  ihm 
or  four  times  that  size,  and  some  of  them  may  haw  »twol 
nuclei.  Occasionally,  too,  a  few  coloured  blood  corpuscles  voxi  ^ 
recognised. 

There  is  evidently  considerable  proliferation  of  the  uhuiwok 
tissue  cells,  for  nuclei  are  much  more  numerous  than  UftnL  nl 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrillated  tissue  BTQUod  4* 
capillaiy  vessels,  which  are  usually  considerably  dilated  and  kkS^ 
tended  with  blood  corpuscles.  Small  fibrous  nodules  are  Bomen** 
seen  in  the  interalveolar  septa.  Similar  cliangcs,  but  on  1  It^p^ 
scale,  are  met  with  in  the  interlobular  sejita.  The  lymptutia  ob- 
tain pigment ;  there  is  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  interjotal 
connective  tissue,  many  of  the  cells  containing  granules  of  art** 
The  blood-vessels  may  be  distended,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  lumif* 
though  filled  with  blood,  are  considerably  contracted,  owing  <" 
thickening  of  both  the  intiraa  and  the  adventitia.  In  this  post*" 
the  fibrous  nodules  are  pale  and  firm  in  the  centre,  but  towanb  tt" 
periphery  they  contain,  in  the  spaces  between  the  bimdlcs  of  6lw* 
tissue,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pigment.  From  the  alvcob  d^ 
the  surface  the  pigment  is  carried  by  the  more  superficial  lyniptoii'' 
of  the  interalveolar  and  interlobular  septa  10  the  <]e«p  bye  </  '''* 
pleura,  and  as  seen  above  the  thickening  and  ])igmcnlatioa  art  !■('■ 
extremely  well  marked  ;  all  the  changes  observed  in  the  ioteikW" 
septa  are  here  repeated.     The   superficial  layer  of  the  pkm  % 
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DsuaDy  unaffected;  there  is  no  monL-^ri  \}\i:::.fr.\:t\..y    i. .:    ,».: 
increase  in  thickness.     The  lymphinci  J  z.. ,  ;,    r   u,   •!,»   i  . ./  »/ 
to  coQimnnicate  with  those  of  the  furx •«*;::".  ;i    r 

From  the  lymphatics  surroundfr^  v.i-  i.-v.'     -ir*/:'    ...   '  •.«     ,' 
the  lung  the  pigment  is  carried  to  ±ft  ^»tr  ^-i.:i', . :»/  ./r.    ^r.'  y  .  •/     .. 
lymphatics,  giving  rise  to  changes  t;.v..-i.'  v,    :...>-.   o;/  •  ^-C 
ibove  positions.      Around  the   hr'-r.«-.:-..    wr.    '.:;i.':,.-     ,/       /,•     /, 
narked,  but  even  here  the  fibr-.uv   :.:■...-,    •.  ;t      ^         ».../: 
never  the  mucous  membrane  proc*^. 

To  sum  up:  the  small  black  r.-.c . ir.  ■.•;i,    .^.     ,-.  i'. 
alveolar  and  interlobular  septa,  in  :r.:t  v^-/.  .*.  r-  .»    . .    ...»    .  .-. 
the  perivascular  and  peribronch^  :.:....- 
ikse  positions,  and  also   in   :r.^  tf..- 
contained  within  the  proliferarir.i:  -:;-  :.  jt  -i 

"Silicosis,"  or  .St-. >•--■:.•. : 

J66.  ''Uthko5is;'oT''ChalUo:i: 

B  similar  to  anthracosis ;  bu:  a.1^  :..-:  -  :i.' .. 

"Wire  rapid,   the  particles  ^A   .w  •  :     ^•;  •  . 

P^  rise  to  greater  prolifera:;':,i  ','    .*',• 

*^  cells,  the  catarrhal  ar.d  f.-,.-,  -:  -  :j  - , 

Md  the  changes  in  the  vrsve!-. 

Sweater  destructive  processe^^.     Ir. 

*^chiectatic  cavities  are  alvy  :.-.':r. 

"Miners'  lung.     The  clinical  :.:  :t^r> 

"^pathological  process  is  •^::>,':  'C  / 

amongst  stone-masons  and  '--jsrr;.  ".■.-    •     .    •  .  /  '    / 

^^one,  from  which  the  dust  \A^r./,  *ri  v     ■   ', 
'^ly  inhaled. 

^aked  eye  appearances. — As  yx/r    t ,      -^      .    -. 
^C  pleural  cavity,  evidences  of  *.:.•; '^  jt>.  y  y    .  '*• 

the  surface  are  patches  of  adhe*.v.'-  ;:• '.  " 
but  most  of  them  are  exceedin/i>  ivu;; ;.  * 
necessary  to  strip  away  the  costa.  ;..»:-';•    -  v  - 
The  pleura  is  much  thickened. 

The  organ  feels  firm  througho -*:  '*■ ''- 


I  • 


5u'': 


f  *  ' 


.  •*  »  *  • 


*  i 


t'  '. 


■  / » ' 
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small,  hard,  fibrous  nodules,  about  the  size  of  &  Split  [ 
than  those  seen  in  onthracosis),  which  ha\-e  a  very  c 

The  centre  of  the  nodule  is  frequently  yellowish  in  colour,  k 
surrounded  by  a  grey,  or  bluish  or  pinkish  grey,  fibroid  ring ; 
this  again  is  a  pigmented  lone,  in  some  cases  very  distinctly  o 

On  section,  numbers  of  these  nodules  are  seen  scattered  r 
throughout  the  tissue.      Between  them  there  is  great   incr 
interstitial  tissue,  which   becomes  so  marked  in  certain  < 
the  lung  feels  almost  like  a  cirrhoscd  liver,     On  cutting  int 
the  nodules,  which  to  the  touch  feel  like  small  beads,  it  is  (t 
consist  of  hard  fibrous  tissue  at  the  periphery,  with  a  gritty  o 
the  pigmented  zone  around  this  varying  in  size  and  colottr  « 
age  and  work  of  the  patient. 

Bounded  by  fibrous  bands  are  numerous  lai^e  cavities  ( 
ectatic  cavities) ;  these  are  pyriform  in  shape ;  the  apex  u 
municates  with  a  bronchus  (of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  c 
and  the  base  is  towards  the  pleural  surface ;  the  walb  tic  haid  aad 
thickened,  and  arc  lined  by  a  pink,  glistening,  or  tnuutoccm  nm- 
brane,  which  is  continued  from  the  bronchial  wall.  Radiating  bcM 
the  thickened  wall  are  numerous  fibrous  bands,  some  continoois 
with  the  deep  layer  of  the  pleura,  others  with  the  petibroocbi^ 
and  perivascular  tissue  more  deeply  situated.  These  fibtoiu  baodi 
are  the  thickened  and  fibrous  interlobular  septa.  In  them  ibc 
fibrous  nodules,  although  met  with  around  the  bronchi  and  veneK 
are  much  more  numerous  and  are  more  prominent.  The  tefta. 
then,  in  this  case,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  true  position  of  the  : 
various  changes.  (For  the  nature  and  mode  of  formation  of  b 
l-ectatic  cavities,  see  jS  268.) 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  lung  with  pleura  and  a  cavity  0  I 
second  (S  S7  or  64),  stain  (^  98  and  103  <t),  and  mount  one  • 
anstaincd  (}  ISl). 

( X  so). — It  will  be  at  once  observed  that  there  is  an  < 
increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  more  espedaUy  a 
lines  of  the  interlobular  septa,  in  which  also  the  rounded  i 
masses  are  seen.     These  latter  consist  usually  of  a  number  of  G 
layers  concentnoally  arranged,  the  nuclei  of  which  take  g 
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carmine  stain  very  deeply.  In  the  centre  of  the  mass  there  i 
frequently  a  "core"  of  yellow,  somewhat  homogeneous,  or  granular 
naterial ;  the  result  of  degeneration  and  breaking  down  of  the  cells, 
Khich  at  this  point  derive  little  nutriment  from  the  surrounding 
Around    the   yellow   centre    is    a    lone    of    imperfectly 


Fig.  99.~Scction  through  amall  tiUroui  nodule  in  sione •masons' 
tuni;.    SiniDeil  with  picio-i:annine.     (  x  50.) 
a.  Small  arteiy  completeljr  occluded.     Endarteritis  obliterans. 
*,  Caseous  centre. 

c.  Pigmenl  deposited  in  lymphatics,  &c,  or  young  fibrous  [issue, 

marking  out  position  of  stone  particles. 

d.  Young  Uliru-cellular  tissue,  near  the  mugin  of  the  nodule. 
f.  Comparatively  healthy  lung  lissue. 

^talarised  fibrous  tissue,  whilst  still  further  out  is  a  zone  of 
y  vascular  and  cellular  connective  tissiie.  At  some  points 
pppears  to  be  little  more  than  a  mass  of  young  rounded  deeply- 
lective  tissue  cells,  in  which  the  greatly  distended  larger 
Bis  and  capillaries  stand  out  very  prominently.  The  adventiiia 
;  walls  of  the  larger  vessels  is  thickened  and  cellular, 
the   intima    there    is    great    proliferation   of   the   cells, 
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some  of  them  of  considerable  si/e,  and  many  containing  gnnukt 
of  carbon  pigment.  In  the  walls  of  Ihe  alveoli,  the  vcssdi  m 
engorged,  and  there  is  some  interstitial  new  formation  slang  ite 
lines  of  the  capilbrics.  In  the  air  vesicles  there  it  mirkn! 
evidence  of  catarrh,  and  the  large  epithelial  cells  contain  Hul 
granules  of  black  pigment.  The  air  vesicles  appear  to  be  sulla, 
and  the  epithelium  in  ihem  in  some  cases  is  tiecoming  more  or !«  j 
cubical  (Fig.  99)— (>.,  it  is  reverting  to  the  embtywnic  lypt  U  I 
the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  tissue  there  are  similar  but  loi 
marked  changes,  pigmentation  usually  being  the  most  prvmincM 
feature.  The  changes  in  the  bronchi  themselves  arc  very  litnil* 
to  those  found  in  coal-miners'  lung,  but  are  frequently  more  Ko*^ 
(S  265). 

( X  300). — The  fibrous  tissue  in  the  septa  is  almoK  biU) 
developed,  though  at  certain  points,  especially  near  ihc  nt>dul»^ 
masses,  there  appears  to  be  very  rapid  proliferation  of  the  to**' 
neclive  tissue  cells.  The  pink  fibrous  bands,  with  the  cloc 
nuclei  deeply  stained,  are  readily  distinguished  in  the  1 
stained  specimen. 

In  the  larger  vessels  the  adventilia,  in  common  with  the  » 
ing  connective  tissue,  is  undergoing  active  prolifcntive  < 
The  cells  are  more  numerous,  and  this  part  of  the  coat  it  t 
In  some  of  the  elongated  spaces  in  the  thickened  adrentitia  t 
granules  of  black  pigment  and  particles  of  stone  may  be  otM 
these  siiicious  particles  are  usually  grey  in  colour,  cspedaUjr  it  t 
margin,  but  the  centre  appears  to  be  clear  and  highly  rtfatti^^^^ 
Pigment  is  found  both  in  the  s|iaces  and  in  large  cells.     In  t^*^ 
intima  we  have  the  processes  seen  in   connection  with  < 
endarteritis  (§  214).      In   such  vessels  as  have  not   yet  I 
obliterated    the   lumen    is    filled   with    blood    corputcles. 
rounded  fibroid  nodules  the  centre  is  usually  yellow  and  < 
granular,  and  is  undergoing  degenerative  changes,  as  it  no  li    _ 
receives  a  supply  of  blood  from  the  obliterated  vessels,  and  therr     ** 
a  condition  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  cascating  gutnnu  0  U^V^ 
.\round  the  yellow  mass  is  well-formed  fibrous  or  dcatridAl  t 
to  the  contraction  of  which  the  puckering  around  the  centre  of  X 
nodule  is  due.      In  the  cicatricial    tissue  few,   if  any,  reatdi  i 
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>le-     In  some  of  the  elongated  ovoid  spaces  in  the  fibrous  tissue 
black  pigment  granules  and  refractile  stony  particles  are  seen. 
se  particles  are  usually  unaffected  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
n  the  zone  outside  the  cicatricial  tissue,  there  is  nothing  but 
ass  of  connective  tissue  cells  in  all  stages  of  development.     Some 
iiem  are  merely  rounded  nuclei  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  sur- 
nding  protoplasm.      Others  are  elongated,  and  have  a  delicate 
iplast,   whilst  others  again  are  fully  formed  connective  tissue 
s,  with  a  distinct,  often  fibrillated,  periplast.      In  some  of  the 
is  pigment  granules  and  silicious  particles  may  be  distinguished. 
are  the  vessels  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  very  similar  in 
pearance  to  those  already  described  in  the  septa.      It  is  by  this 
ne  that  the  tissue  of  the  nodule  is  continuous  with  the  tissue  of  the 
[globular  and  interalveolar  septa.      The   interalveolar  septa  are 
newhat   thickened  (i.)   by  the    distended   vessels;    (2.)   by  the 
iiease  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  in  the  form  of  small  round  cells 
3liferated  connective  tissue  cells) ;  and  (3.)  by  the  distended  lymph 
ces,  in  which  may  be  found  cells  containing  pigment  and  stone 
nicies.     The  epithelium  in  the  air  vesicles  is  undergoing  rapid  pro- 
^tion.     Some  of  the  detached  cells  contain  the  foreign  particles, 
io  also  some  of  those  still  in  situ  ;  others  again  are  undoubtedly 
from  any  of  these  particles.     Some  of  the  epithelial  cells  are 
'e  cubical  than  in  the  normal  condition,  and  the  air  vesicle  thus 
^ars  to  lose  part  of  its  lumen.     The  changes  in  the  interlobular 
SI  are  continued  on  to  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  tissue. 
^chitic  changes  similar  to  those  met  with  in  coal-miners'  lung,  but 
*lly  more  acute,  are  present  (§  255). 

*he  pigment  granules  are  simply  those  which  are  met  with  in 
^  lung,  but  by  their  presence  they  aid  us  very  greatly  in  localising 
silicious  particles. 

n  siderosis,  or  needle-grinders'  lung,  changes  very  similar  to  those 
•Ve-mentioned,  but  of  a  still  graver  type,  are  induced. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Pneumonia. 

%7.  The  forms  of  disease  above  described  are  all  forms  of 
terstitial  pneumonia,  but,  as  already  noticed,  interstitial  inflamma- 
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some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  many  containing  granules 
of  carbon  pigment.  In  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  the  vessels  are 
engorged,  and  there  is  some  interstitial  new  formation  along-  the 
lines  of  the  capillaries.  In  the  air  vesicles  there  is  marked 
evidence  of  catarrh,  and  the  large  epithelial  cells  contain  small 
granules  of  black  pigment.  The  air  vesicles  appear  to  be  smaller, 
and  the  epithelium  in  them  in  some  cases  is  becoming  more  or  less 
cubical  (Fig.  99) — />.,  it  is  reverting  to  the  embryonic  type.  In 
the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  tissue  there  are  similar  but  less 
marked  changes,  pigmentation  usually  being  the  most  prominent 
feature.  The  changes  in  the  bronchi  themselves  are  very  similar 
to  those  found  in  coal-miners'  lung,  but  afe  frequently  more  acute. 
(§  255). 

( X  300). — The  fibrous  tissue  in  the  septa  is  almost  fully 
developed,  though  at  certain  points,  especially  near  the  nodular 
masses,  there  appears  to  be  very  rapid  proliferation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  cells.  The  pink  fibrous  bands,  with  the  elongated 
nuclei  deeply  stained,  are  readily  distinguished  in  the  carmine- 
stained  specimen. 

In  the  larger  vessels  the  adventitia,  in  common  with  the  surround- 
ing connective  tissue,  is  undergoing  active  proliferative  changes. 
The  cells  are  more  numerous,  and  this  part  of  the  coat  is  thickened. 
In  some  of  the  elongated  spaces  in  the  thickened  adventitia  small 
granules  of  black  pigment  and  particles  of  stone  may  be  observed  ; 
these  silicious  particles  are  usually  grey  in  colour,  especially  at  the 
margin,  but  the  centre  appears  to  be  clear  and  highly  refractile. 
Pigment  is  found  both  in  the  spaces  and  in  large  cells.  In  the 
intima  we  have  the  processes  seen  in  connection  with  obliterative 
endarteritis  (§  214).  In  such  vessels  as  have  not  yet  become 
obliterated  the  lumen  is  filled  with  blood  corpuscles.  In  the 
rounded  fibroid  nodules  the  centre  is  usually  yellow  and  extremely 
granular,  and  is  undergoing  degenerative  changes,  as  it  no  longer 
receives  a  supply  of  blood  from  the  obliterated  vessels,  and  there  is 
a  condition  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  caseating  gumma  (§  126). 
Around  the  yellow  mass  is  well-formed  fibrous  or  cicatricial  tissue, 
to  the  contraction  of  which  the  puckering  around  the  centre  of  the 
nodule  is  due.      In  the  cicatricial   tissue  few,  if  any,  vessels  are 
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visible.  In  some  of  the  elongated  ovoid  spaces  in  the  fibrous  tissue 
the  black  pigment  granules  and  refractile  stony  particles  are  seen. 
These  particles  are  usually  unaffected  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  the  zone  outside  the  cicatricial   tissue,  there  is  nothing  but 
a  mass  of  connective  tissue  cells  in  all  stages  of  development.     Some 
of  them  are  merely  rounded  nuclei  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  sur- 
rounding protoplasm.      Others  are  elongated,  and  have  a  delicate 
periplast,   whilst   others  again   are  fully  formed  connective   tissue 
cells,  with  a  distinct,  often  fibrillated,  periplast.      In  some  of  the 
cells  pigment  granules  and  silicious  particles  may  be  distinguished. 
Here  the  vessels  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  already  described  in  the  septa.      It  is  by  this 
zone  that  the  tissue  of  the  nodule  is  continuous  with  the  tissue  of  the 
int^lobular  and  interalveolar  septa.      The   interalveolar  septa  are 
somewhat  thickened   (i.)   by  the    distended   vessels;    (2.)   by  the 
increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  in  the  form  of  small  round  cells 
(proliferated  connective  tissue  cells) ;  and  (3.)  by  the  distended  lymph 
spaces,  in  which  may  be  found  cells  containing  pigment  and  stone 
particles.     The  epithelium  in  the  air  vesicles  is  undergoing  rapid  pro- 
liferation.    Some  of  the  detached  cells  contain  the  foreign  particles, 
as  do  also  some  of  those  still  in  situ  ;  others  again  are  undoubtedly 
free  from  any  of  these  particles.     Some  of  the  epithelial  cells  are 
more  cubical  than  in  the  normal  condition,  and  the  air  vesicle  thus 
appears  to  lose  part  of  its  lumen.     The  changes  in  the  interlobular 
septa  are  continued  on  to  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  tissue. 
Bronchitic  changes  similar  to  those  met  with  in  coal-miners'  lung,  but 
usually  more  acute,  are  present  (§  255). 

The  pigment  granules  are  simply  those  which  are  met  with  in 
every  lung,  but  by  their  presence  they  aid  us  very  greatly  in  localising 
the  silicious  particles. 

In  siderosiSy  or  needle-grinders'  lung,  changes  very  similar  to  those 
above-mentioned,  but  of  a  still  graver  type,  are  induced. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Pneumonia. 

267.  The  forms  of  disease  above  described  are  all  forms  of 
interstitial  pneumonia,  but,  as  already  noticed,  interstitial  inflamma- 
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weakening  of  the  wall.     The  cartilage  ceils  are  i 

fatty  or  proliferative  changes,  the  matrix  gradually  disa 

there  is  left  simply  a  mass  of  small  round  cells.     This  ii  a  f 

similar  to  that  which  goes  on  in  the  absorption  of  the  C 

tissue  matrix.     These  cartilage  cells  appear  to  he  granulat  undo  tbc 

low  power,  but  under  the  high  power  their  true  falt>-  lututv  may  b 
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a.   Masjofdcnw  fibt.v  eel  lulu  insiic  (,.prmi'ii  in  iht  i-iMiiun  .  .1"  Mic 

intcnlveolitr  >cpt». 
A.  In  this  tibrous  t'usue  ut  small  air  vcucln,  lined  wiilk  oifaiol 

epllhclial  cells,  biuI  conluning  numcraui  calanlul 
<-.  Similu  cubical  eiiiihelium,  nc»r  the  margin  of  (he  — 

loo,  the  air  vesidct  arc  latijer. 
J,  Well-formed  I)load-veHels,  near  ihe  marein  of  ihe 
t.  Nearer  the  rmtre  ihe  vessels  arc  not  well  defined. 

distinguished,  especially  when  the  section  is  stained  with 
(S  110).     On  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity  a  few 
with  their  deeply-stained  nuclei,  can  still  be  distinguished.     Ri 
into  the  weakened  cellular  wall  of  the  bronchus  are  the  ini 
septa,  several  of  which  converge  around  each  bronchial  tube. 

(  X  300). — Note  the  contracted  air  vesicles,  with  their 
and  fibrous  looking  walls,  and  their  lining  of  cubical  epiih«Uuin  (I 
air  vesicles  outside  the  fibrous  mass  are  frequently  somewtuU 
surrounding  blood-vessels,  the  changes  in  the  septa  am! 
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and  lastly,  the  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  bronchus.  Any  ordinary 
case  of  cirrhotic  lung,  from  syphilis,  or  any  other  cause,  presents 
most  of  these  features  in  such  a  marked  degree  that  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  if  the  examination 
be  carefully  made. 

BRONCHIECTATIC   CaVITIES. 

268.  Bronchiectatic  cavities  have  already  been  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  silicosis,  and  in  the  various  forms  of  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia.  They  are  also  found  in  almost  all  forms  of  chronic 
phthisis,  where  interstitial  inflammatory  changes  are  set  up. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — These  cavities  are  usually  of  moderate 
size,  and  are  frequently  sacculated  or  globular  in  form,  especially 
when  they  are  due  to  the  weakening  of  the  bronchial  wall  by  inflam- 
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Fig.  ioi. — Diagram  to  represent  the  method  of  formation  of 
bronchiectatic  cavities  by  the  traction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  in 
the  interlobular  septa  on  the  weakened  bronchial  walls. 

matory  changes,  such  as  have  been  described  in  the  two  previous 
sections. 

Angular  cavities  are  caused  by  traction  exerted  on  the  walls  of  the 
bronchi  by  the  contracting  fibrous  bands — the  cirrhotic  interlobular 
septa — a  process  which  may  be  best  explained  by  means  of  a 
diagram. 

The  lines  a.a.  represent  the  walls  of  the  chest  to  which  the  pleura 
is  adherent,  naturally  because  the  cavities  are  air-tight,  but  also 
through  inflammatory  thickenings  and  adhesions.  The  lines  b,L 
zxt  supposed  to  represent  the  interlobular  septa,  running  first  from 
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the  one  wall  of  the  chest  to  the  wall  oC  a  bronchus,  c. ;  the 
another  bronchus,  and  lastly,  to  the  opposite  chesi  walL     h 
fibrous  bands  contract,  there  is  traction  on  tlie  walls  of  the  t 
and  also  on  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  and  as  the  Utter  are  much  aicn 
rigid  than  the  former,  the  former  have  to  give  way  at  a  point  «faac 
the  septa  run  into  their  walls.      At  the  same  time  the  cbett  >al 
becomes  slightly  flattened,  especially  at  the  upper  part,  but  lht»  » 
not  nearly  so  noticeable  as  is  the  change  in  shape,  and  incrcuc  n 
si/e,  of  the  bronchial  tube.      In  the  cavity  the  lining  membrane  i^ 
smooth,  glistening,  and  translucent,  and  has  a  pink  tinge,  owing  t^^ 
its  extreme  vascularity. 

'I'here  is  another  form  of  bronchicctatic  cavity,  caused  bf  iIm^^ 
accumulation  of  catarrhal  products  in  the  bronchus.  This  leads  fiisK^ 
to  distension,  and  then  to  the  formation  of  a  cavity  of  rxkIctMc  n^s:^ 
as  inflammatory  processes  are  set  up  in  the  walls  by  the  i 
accumulated  materia!.  Such  cavities  are  usually  met  with  in  c 
siderable  numbers ;  they  are  more  or  less  fusiform,  or  spindle 
and  may  have  the  same  pink,  glistening,  lining  membrane  u  il 
above  form,  or  they  may  be  lined  by  a  soft  caseous  material,  e*|Wi 
ally  in  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Still  another  form  is  that  met  with  in  ulcerative  broodlicctM 
following  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  this  (here  is  ulccntioa  of  d 
bronchus  and  a  giving  way  and  distension  at  the  weakened  pofaM. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  cavities,  or  vomica^  the  fonn  in  « 
there  is  extensive  softening  of  the  lung  tissue,  as  a  result  of  n 
inflammatory  and  caseous  processes,  may  be  mentioned.     A 
cavity  is  formed,  and  into  this  one  or  several  bronchi  c^ien,  by  • 
are  carried  away  from  the  cavity  the  softened  contents, 
cavity  may  usually  he  recognised  by  its  greater  size,  the  more 
less  irregular  outline,  the  "  several  openings  of  the  bronrbt  uua 
and  by  the  bands  of  more  resistent  fibrous  tissue  which  ran  ( 
side  to  side  of  the  cavity  "  { Hamilton).     These  are  not  b)ood-ft 
as  generally  supposed,  hut  arc  lunds  of  fibrous  tissue  or  I 
interlobular  septa. — very  frequently,  hoiiever,  containing  branches 
blood-vessels  embedded  in  their  substance.     Small  aneurisitts  bM^ 
been  described  as  occurring  in  connection   with  some  of  tb^ 
vessels,      It   is    now   held    by  most   authorities   that   these  bi«' 
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irregular  cavities  are  the  result  of  the  running  together  of  several 
smaller  cavities,  many  of  which  are  formed  during  the  course  of 
rapid  phthisis.  When  a  cavity  is  once  formed  it  rapidly  dilates,  as 
the  surrounding  fibrous  tissue  is  comparatively  non-resistent,  so  that 
even  repeated  coughing  brings  about  a  rapid  distension.  The  pleura 
over  a  cavity  is  almost  invariably  much  thickened. 

Brown  Induration  of  the  Lung. 

269.  Synonyms,  "  Brown  CEdema,"  "  Chronic  Venous  Congestion  " 
of  the  lung.  This  condition  is  most  frequently  associated  with 
disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  mitral  valve, 
thou^  it  often  occurs  in  connection  with  aortic  disease. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  lung  is  generally  somewhat  more 
voluminous  than  usual.  The  pleura  has  a  peculiar  reddish-purple 
colour,  through  which  the  deeply  pigmented  interlobular  septa  stand 
out  very  prominently.  At  the  free  borders  of  the  lung  there  is 
frequently  some  emphysema;  here  also  are  hard,  firm,  deeper 
coloured,  wedge-shaped  patches  of  a  deep  plum  colour,  sometimes 
with  a  tinge  of  brown,  which  project  above,  and  are  sharply  defined 
from  the  surrounding  tissue.  They  are  solid  and  sink  in  water,  and 
constitute  the  so-called  pulmonary  apoplexies.  On  section,  in  place 
of  the  bright  arterial  red  colour  of  acute  congestion,  there  is  a 
peculiar  brownish  or  brick-red  colour,  and,  on  pressure,  there  exudes 
brownish-red  serum,  mixed  with  air ;  there  is  oedema,  and  at  certain 
points,  marked  emphysema.  Scattered  over  the  section,  especially  at 
the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  lung,  and  not  sharply  marked  off 
from  the  surrounding  tissue,  are  firm  patches,  varying  in  diameter 
from  half-an-inch  to  an  inch.  They  are  not  solid,  but  are  much 
firmer,  harsher,  and  drier  feeling  than  the  surrounding  tissue ;  when 
cut  into  they  have  a  peculiar  gritty  feel,  and  from  them  also 
reddish-brown  serum,  mixed  with  air,  may  be  squeezed. 

Examine  this  exudation  (  x  300). — It  consists  (i.)  of  granules  of 
golden-brown  pigment;  (2.)  of  large  flattened  cells,  in  which  are 
numerous  similar  granules ;  and  (3.)  of  coloured  blood  corpuscles 
in  various  stages  of  disintegration.  The  interlobular  septa,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  pleura,  and  the  bronchial  glands,  are  deeply  pigmented. 
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and  stand  out  very  prominently,  and  the  latter  are  also  often  enlarged 
and  indurated.  On  the  surface  the  dilated  branches  of  the  pulmon- 
ary vessels  stand  out  more  prominently,  and  therefore  appear  to  be 
more  numerous  than  in  the  normal  condition.  (JSee  Nutmeg  Liver, 
§  182.) 

The  mucous  membrane  of  a  bronchus  is  usually  deeply  congested, 
folded,  and  corrugated,  and  has  a  characteristic  watery  or  cedematous 
appearance. 

Harden  two  pieces,  one  of  a  brown  patch,  a  second  with  a 
wedge-shaped  pulmonary  apoplexy  or  haemorrhage,  some  of 
the  pleura,  and  a  small  bronchus  (§  59),  and  mount  unstained 
(§  152). 

( X  50). — The  pleura  is  greatly  thickened,  especially  the  deeper 
layer,  which  is  also  deeply  pigmented.  The  pigment  is  black  and 
golden-brown.  The  interlobular  septa,  the  perivascular  and  peri- 
bronchial tissues,  are  also  thickened  and  pigmented.  In  the  solid 
wedge-shaped  mass  the  air  vesicles  also  have  their  walls  thickened 
and  pigmented,  but  this  is  partially  masked  by  the  enormous 
number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  which  have  escaped.  On  the 
pleural  surface  there  may  be  slight  inflammatory  changes,  but  these 
are  by  no  means  constant. 

In  the  portions  in  which  brown  induration  is  well  marked,  the 
changes  are  very  characteristic.  The  walls  of  the  air  vesicles  are 
thickened  and  pigmented,  and  have  a  peculiar  beaded  or  varicose 
appearance  ;  in  the  beads  (or  loops)  there  is  a  greenish  granular 
material — coloured  blood  corpuscles.  Within  the  air  vesicles  similar 
small  green  granules  may  be  observed,  and  also  a  number  of  large 
flattened  cells,  many  of  which  contain  pigment.  Most  of  these 
cells  are  lying  free  in  the  alveolar  cavity,  but  others  are  attached  to 
the  beaded-looking  wall ;  the  interlobular  septa  are  thickened. 

In  the  walls  of  the  bronchus  the  small  blood-vessels  are  enormously 
distended.  There  is,  throughout,  an  increase  of  fibrous  tissue, 
which  in  a  picro-carmine  stained  specimen  is  very  prominent. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds,  and  the  tortuous 
blood-vessels,  which  come  very  near  the  surface,  may  even,  in  a 
small  bronchus,  rupture  into  the  lumen.  As  a  rule,  there  is  but 
little  of  the  bronchial  epithelium  left,  as  it  is  detached  by  the  serum 
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exuded  from  the  distended  blood-vessels  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
fortned. 

(  X  300), — First  examine  the  air  vesicles,  in  which  are  numerous 
flattened  cells  lying  free,  or  closely  applied  to  the  wall ;  the  former, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  may  be  seen  in  section  as  nucleated 
^indle-shaped  cells.  Most  of  them  contain  granules  of  beautiful 
Solden-brown  pigment,  which  stand  out  very  prominently.     Along 


Fic.  loa. — Drawing  from  section  of  brown  induration  of  the  lung. 
Unstained.    (  x  30a) 

c^     Distended  capillaries  of  interalvcolar  septa. 

i.b^.  Coloured  blood  coipusclea  lying  Tree  in  the  air  vesicle. 

t.c.     Epithelial  cell,  detached. 

e.p^.  Epithelial  or  catarrhal  cell,  containing   large  iiuantily  of 

altered  blood  pigment. 
p.      Pigment  in  lytnphatics  of  interalvcular  septum. 
At  the  point  from  which  this  was  taken  the  pigmentation  was  very 
well  marked  ;  the  varicosity  of  the  vessels  is  here  well  seen. 

****  the  lai^e  detached  cells  are  a  few  coloured  blood  corpuscles. 
•-ying  beneath  the  attached  epithelial  cells  are  the  capillary  vessels 
*l>e  wall ;  they  are  much  distended  and  varicose,  and  appear  as 
**^t>s  or  sections  of  vessels  projecting  into  the  air  cavity.  They  were 
'^S  mistaken  for  epithelial  cells,  but  by  the  aid  of  picrocarmine 
i^'»iii%  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles  may  be  demonstrated  lying  in 
^    lumen  of  the  pinlt-walled  vessel.     These  vessels  have  a  double 
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outline,  and  in  some  cases  there  appears  to  l>e  enormous  iMdunnc 
of  their  walls,  as  described  in  Nutmeg  I.ivei  (S  IM).  In  the  mil 
o(  the  vesicle — that  is,  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatics — pig- 
ment, much  deeper  in  colour  than  that  in  the  cells,  but  itiB 
golden-brown,  is  deposited.  A  small  proportion  of  it  is  black,  nd 
is  simply  carbon  pigment  derived  from  without,  but  most  of  it  •» 
pigment  derived  from  altered  red  blood  corpuscles  ;  it  b  seen  to  be 
lying  in  the  lymph  spaces,  free  or  enclosed,  cither  in  eptthdtal  cxlls 
from  the  air  vesicles,  or  in  endothelial  or  connective  tissue  cdls. 

Similar  pigments  are  met  with  in  the  interlobular  septa  and  io  the 
deep  layer  of  the  pleura,  to  both  of  which  they  have  been  carried 
from  the  air  vesicles  by  the  lymphatics.  The  peribronchial  aadl 
perivascular  lymphatics  are  also  -filled  with  pigment.  In  aQ 
situations  there  is,  as  seen  above,  an  increase  of  fibro<cllular 
an  increase  which  is  brought  out  very  decidedly  in  the  picr< 
stained  specimen ;  after  the  pigmentation,  the  enormous  disti 
of  the  vessels  is  the  most  marked  change,  and  it  is  to  this  dila 
especially  that  the  thickening  of  the  pleura  and  the  incra 
volume  of  the  lung  are  due. 

In  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi  note  the  great 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  vessels  here,  as  in  the  waDt  • 
the  alveoli,  are  distended,  lengthened,  and  varicose,  and  their  tnl 
are  thickened.  At  certain  points  they  are  so  much  dilated  th 
they  form  a  cavernous  structure,  almost  like  that  acen  in  tl 
centre  of  a  lobule  in  advanced  nutmeg  liver.  The  muscular  ooat 
usually  somewhat  atrophied,  owing,  apparently,  to  disteiuiiW  w 
consequent  pressure.  The  basement  membrane  is  swollen 
(edematous,  and  the  few  cells  covering  it  arc  fbltcned  tx  nil 
or  irregularly  columnar.  The  most  marked  rascular  changes 
place  around  the  bronchi  and  beneath  the  pleura,  towards  the 
of  the  lung,  but  that  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
situations.  In  the  naked  eye  examination  it  was  observed 
there  was  dilatation  and  prominence  of  the  vessels  of  the 
This  is  evidently  due  portly  to  distension,  but  also  panly  Io 
same  cause  as  in  the  granular  contracted  kidne)',  i.t^  b]Faline 
fibroid  thickening  of  the  tunica  intima,  which  in  this 
tolerably  well  marked. 
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The  solid  wedge-shaped  plum-coloured  or  brick-red  patches — 


pulmonary  apoplexies,  as  they  are  called, — frequently  coincide  with 
the  distribution  of  the  bronchus;  the  bronchus,  as  well  as  the 
terminal  air  cavities,  in  such  cases  being  filled  with  blood.  Other- 
wise they  have  all  the  appearances  presented  in  the  remainder  of 
the  lung.  It  must  be  remembered  that  haemorrhages  are  usually  met 
with  only  where  the  brown  induration  is  due  to  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  especially  of  the  mitral  valve.  Brown  induration  of  the 
lung  is  simply  a  secondary  condition  induced  by  a  primary  disease 
of  the  heart  It  first  appears  as  a  chronic  venous  congestion,  in 
which  there  is  an  exudation  of  serum  from  the  capillaries ;  this  causes 
separation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  epithelium  in  both  air  vesicles 
and  bronchi.  At  the  same  time,  blood  corpuscles  escape  into  the 
alveoli,  and  are  taken  up  by  the  altered  epithelium ;  these  are  taken 
into  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  interalveolar  septa,  from  which 
the  pigment  is  distributed  to  all  the  positions  above  mentioned, 
including  the  bronchial  glands.  The  vessels  become  more  dis- 
tended, more  tortuous  and  thickened,  and  so  the  condition  of 
brown  induration  is  ^adually  developed.  A  small  portion  of  the 
pigment  is  carbon  pigment;  but  by  treating  a  section  with  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  then  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  blue  reaction  is  obtained,  even  with 
some  of  the  perfectly  black  pigment,  which  indicates  that  it  contains 
iron  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  blood. 

Between  this  brown  induration  and  rapid  venous  congestion  are 
many  intermediate  stages.  The  rapid  venous  congestion  is  charac- 
terised by  the  water-logged  condition  of  the  lung,  the  lymphatics 
being  unable  to  carry  off  the  fluid  as  it  is  exuded.  On  section 
there  is  usually  marked  congestion,  whilst  from  the  cut  surface 
there  exudes  an  enormous  quantity  of  frothy,  watery  fluid.  The 
air  vesicles  are  filled  with  fluid  very  rapidly.  On  examination 
under  the  microscope  the  epithelium  is  found  to  be  detached,  and 
usually  lying  free  in  the  alveolar  cavity,  the  vessels  being  distended 
with  blood. 
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Fat  Embolism  of  the  Lung. 


270.  There  are  few  naked  eye  changes  in  the  lung  in  this  coodH 
tion  beyond  some  cedema  and  congestion,  which  are  specially  markev 


.    loj— l':i[  cmlnlism  of  Lhi;  lung.     .Sluncil  with  cuinic  add. 

.  Ym  i-mlHilus  slaincti  blnck.  tilllnf;  one  of  the  larger  i-eMdi. 
Mavs  of  rnloiiieil   Mood    corpuscles   in  an   air  vesicle,    (he 
ic.iitt    nf  riijjture   of  somt   i>f  Ihc   smaller    hlooH-veud* 


whiTc  the  ciiiljulisni  follows  dial>etic  coma  or  fracture  of  a  lic^^^^^ 
especially  of  one  of  the  crnnial  bones. 

Naked  (\e  affeitntiica. — '['he  following  case  was  diagnosed  dur"  ^^^ 
life  as  a  case  of  fat  embolism,  dug  to  fracture  of  one  of  the  crag"""  .j 
bones.  There  was  deep  congestion  of  both  lungs,  accompu*-  ^^^ 
by    a    number    of  bright    subpleural  hajmorrhages   which,    lbo»— -^^ 
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small,  were  very  distinctly  seen.  On  examination  of  a  fresh 
section  (§  34,  x  50)  bright  refractile  globules  were  observed  in  a 
number  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  also  in  some  of  the  larger 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  These  were  stained  black  with 
osmic  acid.  In  the  stained  specimen  some  of  the  emboli  in  the 
larger  vessels  were  distinctly  seen  as  elongated  masses,  completely 
filling  the  vessel,  and  ending  at  its  point  of  bifurcation.  Some- 
times, at  the  proximal  end  of  the  fat  embolus,  the  vessel  had 
ruptured,  and  there  was  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  sur- 
rounding air  vesicles;  most  of  the  emboli  and  haemorrhages  were 
situated  near  the  surface,  as  the  terminal  branches  of  the  blood- 
vessels are  usually  distributed  there. 

Harden  (§  67)  and  stain  (§  110). 

(  X  50  and  X  300). — Confirm  the  above  points,  and  observe  the 
different  sizes  and  positions  of  the  fatty  globules  stained  black  by 
osmic  acid.  Some  are  extremely  small,  2\nd  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  blood  mass.  Others,  larger  and  crescentic,  are  adherent  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel ;  whilst  others  again  completely  fill  the  lumina  of 
vessels  of  very  various  diameters. 

Similar  small  haemorrhages  are  met  with  in  cases  of  phosphorus 
poisoning,  in  septic  fevers,  anthrax,  &c.,  and  frequently  even  in  cases 
of  active  hyperaemia. 

Tuberculosis. 

271.  Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  complete  change  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  that  is  to  be  attached  to  the  terms 
tuberculosis  and  phthisis.  These  conditions  are  now  known  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  differences  in  the 
course  and  appearance  of  the  different  forms  of  these  diseases  have 
been  more  or  less  completely  reconciled.  Tuberculosis  may  be 
defined  as  an  infective  disease  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  a 
specific  bacillus,  which  is  enabled  to  live  within  the  body,  where,  by 
its  presence,  it  sets  up  irritative  and  proliferative  changes  in  either 
epithelial  or  endothelial  cellular  tissues,  such  changes  being  followed 
by  fibroid  or  caseous  changes,  according  (a)  to  the  number  and 
activity  of  the  bacilli ;  and  (h)  to  the  state  of  nutrition  and  powers  of 
resistance  of  the  tissues  attacked. 


Phthisis. 

272.  In  consequence  of  these  irriiative  inflammattjr}'  and  d 
live  changes  there  are  set  up  the  conditions  of  palmonary  p 
Phthisis  may  be  defined  as  a  disease  of  the  lung,  chancu 
first  by  consolidation,  the  result  of  the  fonnaiion 
of  differenl  kinds,  accompanied  by  the  various  forms  of  i«ni 
m on i a— interstitial,  croupous  and  catarrhal — with  obtilcntim  J 
the  blood-vessels  and  disturbance  of  the  lytnphalic  circnUiKn. 
leading  to  fibrous  tissue  formation,  or  to  caseation  and  iiko* 
tion,  as  the  case  may  be.  Changes  in  the  walls  of  the  broodu 
lead  to  weakening,  or  even  to  ulceration  ;  those  in  the  k^ 
may  lead  to  fibrous  tissue  formation,  whilst  similar  changes  W 
caseation  may  result  throughout  the  whole  of  the  lung  substann. 
Caseation  and  cavity  formation  are  most  frequent  in  the  upper  (•« 
of  the  lung,  where,  too,  the  process  is,  as  a  rule,  more  chronic,  tm 
more  advanced. 


Tubercle  Bacii.li- 

273.  The  association  ofthe  tubercle  bacillus  with  tuljcrculai  di««« 
cannot  now  be  doubted ;  it  is  found  in  the  lungs  and  spatom  a 
various  forms  of  tuberculosis  and  phthisis ;  it  has  aim  tw 
demonstrated  in  tu1)erculosis  of  the  intestine  ;  around  the  rccd> 
in  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  >» 
tubercle  of  the  hvcr.  and  of  other  oi^ns  of  tlic  body ;  and  « 
tubercular  eruptions  uf  the  skin.  It  may  tie  well  at  this  poiniio 
examine  the  iul)ercle  Imcillus,  in  order  that  it  may  be  recogoiw 
in  the  various  specimens  of  tuberculosis  and  phthisis  thai  hiTelol" 
examined. 

Prepare  a  specimen  of  sputum  (i$S  12B  and  130)  and  stain  IjlMV 
When  thus  prciiared  tubercle  Iwcilli  may  be  seen  (  x  450)  ■■  J* 
caicrods  or  threads,  1.3  103.5^  in  length,  and  about  tfi  intbickiNA 
though  they  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  thicker.  Speakinf  n 
the  length  is  equal  to  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  the  d 
ted  blood  corpuscle.  The  bacilli  arc  usually  tjightly  cuncd,  orl 
arc  arranged  end  to  end,  so  as  to  contain  nn  angle.     At  fini  *i 
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do  not  appear  to  contain  any  spores ;  but,  oil  more  careful  examina- 
tion, and  with  specially  high  powers,  from  two  to  six  pseudo-spores 
or  small  ovoid  or  rounded  clear  spaces  may  be  seen  at  intervals  in 
the  stained  thread ;  and  in  some  cases  these  are  so  prominent  that 
they  appear  to  project  beyond  the  straight  outline  of  the  bacillus,  an 
appearance  that  has  led  to  the  thread  being  sometimes  described  as 
a  chain  of  cocci  or  coccothrix.  The  bacilli  are  quite  motionless. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  imperfectly  stained  or  the  protoplasm 
may  appear  granular,  and  almost  as  a  little  rod  of  dkbris ;  usually 
they  are  lying  free  near  the  epithelial  and  pus  cells,  but  in  some 
cases  they  are  actually  embedded  in  the  protoplasmic  substance  of 
these  cells.     They  appear  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  tissues  even 


N,     *      ^^^    - 


Fig.  104. — Tubercle  bacilli  in  sputa.    Stained  with  gentian  violet. 
Contrast  stain  Bismarck  brown,  Weigert's  method.     (  x  450.) 

at  a  distance,  and  where  they  are  present  in  considerable  numbers 
there  will  usually  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  a 
small  portion  of  tissue  that  has  undergone  marked  degenerative 
changes,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  cells  are  now  imperfectly 
stained  with  carmine  or  the  aniline  dyes.  After  a  time  they  lose 
their  outlines ;  they  become  more  and  more  indistinct,  and 
eventually  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  the  cell  is  left,  this  occur- 
ring where  the  caseous  degeneration  is  advanced.  Even  outside 
the  zone  in  which  the  bacilli  are  numerous  the  cells  become 
hyaline  and  take  on  stains  imperfectly,  although  the  bacilli  have 
not  yet  advanced  into  this  area ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  zone  in 
which  they  are  found,  some  semblance  of  form  is  still  seen  in  the 
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tissue  cells,  and  many  are  comparaiivcly  normal ;  whilit,  fi 
that  they  have  left,  caseation  is  now  well  marked,  and  ll 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  tissue  from  which  the  c 
is  derived.    These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  nuking  tf 
examination  of  tuberculous  tissue. 


Disseminated  Miliary  Tuberculosis. 

274.  Disseminated  Miliary  Tuberculosis  is  met  with  tit  ai 
tuberculosis,  especially  in  children  and  in  young  adults. 


Klo.  lOS. — Section  of  lung,     Acnlc  imlivy  U 
with  picro-coiminc.    (  x  300). 
t,<,     Growlh  of  lain  cndolhrlioitl  kUj. 
tp.i.  Growth  of  epilbclial   ccll«  tnto  kIvcoIlu.    Thtae  oilb  a*   1 


Belwren  the  aii  veuclci  the  *cpla  in  tomcwlut  thicliwwA  a^ 
some  af  ihc  ail  veiiclc*  ue  nppaceoll;  dimiiudMd  in  liae  I9  ihe 
encroaching  epithelium. 

Naked  tye  apptaranas. — I'hc  lung  is  usualljr  deeply  c 
scattered   over   the  congested    surface   are   numerous  I 
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translucent  or  gelatinous-looking  nodules  about  the  size  of  small 
shot,  which  stand  out  very  distinctly  from  the  surrounding  tissue ; 
there  is  usually  little  or  no  pleurisy.  At  first  sight  the  nodules 
appear  to  be  scattered  indiscriminately  over  the  surface  of  the  lung ; 
but  on  more  careful  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
situated  in  the  lines  of  the  interlobular  septa,  especially  at  their 
points  of  junction.  A  fresh  section,  like  the  surface,  is  deeply  con- 
gested and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour ;  the  nodules  are  usually  more 
numerous  in  one  lung  than  in  the  other,  and  affect  one  lobe  more 
than  the  other.  They  are  found  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  pleura 
at  the  points  where  the  septa  run  into  it,  and  also  along  the  lines 
of  the  larger  septa,  though  some  are  in  the  lobule  itself.  A  few  of 
these  may  be  grouped  together,  but  this  is  comparatively  rare. 
Harden  (§  56  or  59),  and  stain  (§§  98  and  137  et  seq,), 

(  X  50). — Note  that  the  tubercle  masses  are  growing  in  the  inter- 
lobular septa,  or  in  some  cases  from  an  interalveolar  septum,  and 
that  each  is  composed  of  one  or  more  follicles.  In  all  essential 
points  they  resemble  the  tubercular  masses  in  the  liver  (§  189) ;  but 
giant  cells,  containing  a  large  number  of  nuclei,  are  comparatively 
rarely  seen,  and  usually  in  place  of  them  there  is  a  granular  yellow 
caseous  mass.  Around  it  is  an  open  reticular  tissue,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  somewhat  elongated,  and  are  concentrically  arranged.  In 
the  elongated  spaces  there  are  but  few  small  round  cells,  but  there 
are  numerous  endothelioid  cells,  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  many 
of  them  containing  two  or  more  nuclei.  At  the  periphery  of  the 
tubercle  nodule,  numerous  small  round  cells  are  found,  which  appear 
to  be  arranged  in  rows,  these  rows  enclosing  spaces.  The  spaces 
appear  to  be  contracted  alveoli,  of  which  the  rows  of  round  cells 
form  the  thickened  walls.  Projecting  into  the  air  vesicle  from  the 
thickened  wall  are  similar  masses  of  endothelioid  cells,  pushing 
before  them  the  epithelial  layer.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  solid  area  the  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls  is  proceeding, 
the  cavities  are  smaller  and  appear  collapsed. 

Examine  an  artery  and  a  bronchus,  and  notice  that  in  some 
cases  slight  round  cefl  infiltration  is  the  only  evidence  of  tubercular 
affection. 

(  X  300). — ^The  caseous  centre  is  easily  made  out.     Around  it  are 
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numerous  endothdioid  cells  :  these  are  very  irreguUr  in  slu 
size,  some  containing  but  one  nucleus,  whilst  Others  have  a 
35  four.     The  reticulum  is  not  very  readily  distinguished  uiu 
power,  but  the  round  cells,  along  with  the  larger  cells,  arc  «cU  lecb-  ■ 
Towards  ihe  peripherj'  of  the  mass  the  appeatanccs  3 
tinctive.    Collapsed  air  vesicles  are  bounded  by  the  greatly  thidE«aei  I 
alveolar  walls,  in  which  there  is  evidently  active  prolifetation  o(  A 
connective  tissue  cells.      The  masses  of  large  endoihclioid  cdk  •»*. 
however,  distinctly  pushing  their  way  into  the  cavitj-,  fofting  bcfoR 
,    them  the  epithelial  lining.     The  cells  of  which  this  lining  ii  coOf 
posed  are  in  a  condition  very  similar  to  that  met  with  in  inttiiUlMt 
pneumonia,  but  they  are  hyaline  or  granular  and  swollen.     Tl»«J 
are  cubical,  and  in  some  cases  are  of  very  great  bim  (§  267).      In  O* 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tubercle  nodule  the  tntoslvca'*' 
septa  are  considerably  thickened,  and  epithelial  changes  arc  bcQP*'*' 
ning ;  Ihe  air  vesicles  appear  to  be  collapsed,  but  there  is  ma  tnaiftcjc^ 
catarrhal  or  croupous  inflammatory  exudation.      The  cueaboa      ■■> 
the  centre  of  the   tubercle   mass   is  similar   to   that   met  witla      ** 
caseation  of  gummata.     The  tubercular  masses  arc  purely  e 
vascular,  as  may  be  proved  by  injecting  such  a  lung ;  and  as  £ 
tubercle  follicles  are  formed  around  the  primary  one,  thai  in 
centre  is  cut  off  from  its  nutritive  supply,  and  undergoes  c 
degeneration.     In  most  cases  this  caseation  comes  on  before  i 
formation  of  a  giant  cell  has  taken  place,  or  immediately  after  '< 
abnormal  growth  of  the  brgc  cndothelioid  cells ;  thb  is  espeai 
the  case  where  the  disease  is  very  acute,  when  there  may  he  a  cac 
tion  almost  like  that  to  be  deserilied  as  broncho-pncumooic  |i 
In  the  s[)ecially  stained  specimen  now  look  for  the  tubcrcie  t 
which  may  be  seen  as  violet -stained  rods  lying  in  i))e  lymph  i|a 
Some  of  them  may  be  in  the  giant  cell,  but  they  arc  best  seer 
they  lie  in  the  meshes  of  the  network  surrounding  the  giant  * 
(For  appearance  of  these  bacilli,  sec  Figs.  104  iuid  106.) 
The  larger  masses  of  tuljercle  will  be  best  described  ti 
phthisis  (S  277),  in  the  production  of  which  they  pby  a  veiy  p 
{urt. 
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Caseous  Broncho-Pneumonic  Tubercle. 

275.  Up  to  the  present,  discussion  has  waged  fast  and  furious  in 
ard  to  this  condition,  and  even  now  there  are  various  opinions  as 
the  nature  of  the  process.  It  will  be  difficult  to  omit  from  the 
KTiption  all  theoretical  or  controversial  statements,  and  to  confine 
at  is  said  to  a  simple  description  of  the  appearances  which  may 
met  with ;  but  as  far  as  possible  this  will  be  done. 
Caseous  broncho-pneumonic  tubercle  is  met  with  in  children  as 
at  appears  to  be  a  form  of  acute  tuberculosis,  specially  confined 
the  lung,  or,  at  any  rate,  more  advanced  in  this  position  than  in 
'  other  organ  in  the  body. 

\ahtd  eye  appearances, — The  lung  is  congested  and  sometimes 
htly  cedematous,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  collapse ;  whilst 
iding  out  prominently  from  the  congested  surface,  either  through 
pleura  or  from  the  cut  section,  are  a  number  of  small  nodules, 
^twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  most 
nerous  at  the  apices  and  towards  the  roots  of  the  lung,  and  may 
rounded  or  irregular  in  outline,  some  of  them  appearing  to  be 
riched  and  elongated.  Each  has  a  typical  appearance;  at  the 
iphery  the  tissue  is  firm,  greyish,  and  gelatinous,  whilst  the  centre 
ofter,  pale  yellow,  and  granular. 

>n  squeezing  the  section  a  quantity  of  tenacious,  muco-purulent 
:erial  is  pressed  from  the  various  sized  bronchi,  especially  from 
smaller  ones  (§  255  and  256). 
larden  (g  56  and  59),  and  stain  (§  137  et  seq,), 
3c  50  or  X  20). — All  the  patches  of  the  solidified  tissue  have  a 
ilar  arrangement,  the  details  differing  only  according  to  the 
^ction  in  which  the  section  is  made  through  a  bronchus,  with  its 
indent  air  vesicles.  In  a'  transverse  section  of  a  terminal 
nchiole,  the  following  features  may  be  observed : — Towards  the 
fcre,  or  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  solid  area,  is  a  rounded  opening, 
^hat  was  an  opening,  containing  a  plug  of  small  rounded  catar- 
or  purulent  -  looking  cells,  which  look  like  granules.  In  the 
fcre  Is  a  quantity  of  more  or  less  homogeneous  material,  which 
ris  yellow  with  picro-carmine ;  in  this  yellow  material  the  outlines 
lie  individual  air  vesicles  can  only  in  a  few  cases  be  discerned. 
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Around  the  caseous  centre  ihtre  is  a  jtone  of  axt  v 

there  is  no  caseation,  but  in  which  there  are  evidences  of  c 

(g  261)  or  acute  (g  281  and  252)  pneumonit  deposits ;  the  ir 

septa  are  thickened,  and  stand  out  somewhat  promincmljr.    Anwnd 

the  bronchi  there  is  also  an  amount  of  thickening  of  ihe  adTenina. 

due  apparenlly  to  peribronchitis,  similar  to  that  met  with  in  cataxAil 

pneumonia  (j  261).      Fully  developed  giant  cell  tubercle  i*  cm- 

paratively  rare,  caseation  taking  place  before  the  organisoboa  of  ih 

follicle  has  reached  that  stage.     The  changes  can  best  be  obtcnd 

where  the  process  is  beginning,  or  just  at  the  margins  of  the  GaxtfDf 

area. 

(  X  300). — Examine  a  small  bronchus  or  an  Alveolar  pasagt.  nt 
note  that  it  is  filled  with  cells  which  very  closely  resemble  the  aorio) 
cells^seen  under  ihe  low  power  as  granules.     Amongst  these  ia  iIk 
specimen  stained  with  gentian  violet  and  Bismarck  brown  are  tnino- 
ous  rod-shaped  tubercle  bacilli.     In  the  centre  of  ihc  acinus,  «lf 
the  caseation  is  most  advanced,  a  mass  of  granular  ditrit,  sowed 
yellow,  may  be   observed.      Near  the   margin,  tut)ercle  bacilli  »« 
found  in  the  interalveolar  septa,  and  in  some  cases  arc  evceoiiq^ 
numerous.     At  the  margin  of  the  ca.scaiing  mass  the  epithelial  ocli* 
are  undergoing  other  changes  than  simple  catarrh  ;  they  apfxwiob' 
arranged  in  columnar  processes— (this  is  especially  i 
fresh  section  stained  in  picro-carminc) — extending  ii 
for  some  little  distance.     The  cells  of  which  these  c 
posed  have  a  peculiar  hynUnc  appearance ;  ihcy  are  1 
with  the  picric  acid  of  picro-carmine,  and  Ihcy  Teiy  n 
caseous.     In  those  cells  which  arc  the  result  of  a  trac  c 
cess,  there  is  frequently  an  cedematous  condition  or  a  simpli  W*^ 
degeneration— changes  quite  distinct  from  the  caseous  conditicik 

Examine  the  fibrous  septa  near  the  caseous  centre,  and  note  li**^ 
in  ihcm  and  in  the  interalveolar  septa  there  is  a  great  amoont  ^^ 
small  cell  inliliraiion  ;  nutrition  is  cut  off  by  the  occltuioo  of  l*"^ 
vessels,  and  this  assists  the  caseous  mciainorphosis.  In  voy  ih^* 
sections  (ulwrcle  bacilli  may  be  distinguished,  not  only  is  ***'^ 
lymph  spaces  in  the  thickened  inleralveotat  septa,  but  alio  in  *^ 
epithelial  cells  which  line  the  air  vesicles  at  Ihc  point  wbers  '^ 
proliferation  is  Taking  place. 


ally  well  sceo  «  » 
^%  iniolt|^||^k 
ecoloi^^^^^H 
are  "^I^H 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  air  cavities  in  connection  with  the  ter- 
minal bronchioles  are  the  ureas  in  which  these  changes  are  observed ; 
and  if  a  vertical  section  be  made  through  the  bronchiole  with  its 
terminal  cavities,  the  caseous  mass  is  always  situated  near  the  bron- 
chiole, and  the  pneumonic  zone  nearer  the  periphery. 

Acute  Phthisis. 

276.  Acute,  rapid  phthisis  is  a  condition  in  which  there  appears  to 
be  a  process  almost  like  broncho- pneumonic  tubercle,  but  associated 
with  more  extensive  changes. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — The  pleura  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  thick- 
ened, especially  over  the  apex.     The  whole  of  the  lung  is  solid, 


Fig.  106. — Section  of  acule  miliary  lubtrculosis  of  the  lung, 
stained  by  Gram's  melhod  with  gentian  \iaU(  and  Dismarck  brown 
to  biing  out  the  lubercle  bacilli. 

a.  Epithelial  cell  lying  on  the  section  of  the  wall  of  an  air  vesicle. 

b.  Similar  ceMs  foiming  a  membrane  ^ieen  from  atwvc. 

t.      Do.    cells  becoming  degenerated,  not  deeply  stained. 

il.      Do.     d^eneralion  not  far  advanced. 

/.      Do.    nuclei  and  cells  imperfectly  stained. 

/.  Tubercle  bacilli. 

>eneath  the  pleura  large  pale  yellow  patches  are  seen,  radiating 
which  are  numerous  similar  solid  bands.     On  section,  there 
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is  usually  e^'idence  of  a  more  chronic  process  at  the  apex.  There 
may  be  a  cavity  of  considerable  size,  the  walls  of  which  ore  fim, 
indurated,  and  pigmented  ;  over  it  the  pleura  is  thickened.  Anood 
the  cavity  the  changes  are  more  acute,  but  ^ie  appeamxxi  in 
evidently  considerably  modified  by  ihc  presence  of  the  mure  dmnic 
changes.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  lung,  however,  the  Acnic  c&up 
are  more  prominent  and  characteristic 

Scattered  over  its  surface  are  large,  rounded,  pale  yellow  fMtdu. 
from  which  processes  run  out  in  the  same  manner  u  unda  (hr 
pleura.  Between  the  yellow  patches,  which  in  shape  may  be  oa» 
pared  to  bunches  of  grapes,  of  which  the  branchioks  {am  Ai 
"  stalks  "—are  bright  red  lines,  in  which  the  caseous  praoes  bi 
not  as  yet  become  marked.  Towards  the  base  Ifac  ydjowpuctn 
are  so  large  and  so  numerous  that  they  run  together,  and  ohw 
every  other  change. 

On  pressure  there  exudes  a  thick,  tenacious,  mucoinnika 
material  from  the  bronchi,  the  walls  of  which  arc  thkkawd  vA 
somewhat  gelatinous  looking ;  the  bronchial  glands  may  be  srJkn 
and  cedematous,  or  softened  and  caseous. 

The  yellow  patches,  and  even  the  appearances  of  a  great  |«in^ 
the  lung,  may  be  similar  to  those  met  with  ii]  broncho-fnevW 
tuberculosis,  except  that  the  destructive  processes  arr  mow  (•*" 
nounced ;  or  there  may  be  patches  of  grey  granulations,  i 
shaped  near  the  surface,  racemose,  or  in  clumps  i 
of  the  lung,  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by  pneumonic  [ 
are  in  various  stages  of  aiseation,  and  arc  more  chronic  t 
form  Hrst  described ;  the  microscopic  changes  vary  considenbl)^! 
will  be  readily  traced  out. 

Harden  pieces  of  the  different  parts  of  the  long  ( 
and  stain  (g$  98  and  137  tl  sef.) 

(  X  5o).^ExaminL'  one  of  the  pale  yellow  patches,  a 
is  made  up  of  a  scries  of  areas,  each  of  which  has  a  c 
in  which  are  involved  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  as  well  as  their  a 
At  this  point  there  are  no  vessels.     Further  from  the  centre  »  ■  ■■ 
in  which  the  alveolar  walls  are  somewhat  thickenctt,  a 


blood-vessels  ; 


very  readily  i 


There  1 


catarrh  in  this  position ;  parts  of  the  products  being  i 
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if  a  section  be  treated  with  osmic  acid.  Still  further  from  the  centre 
are  early  catarrhal  or  acute  croupous  pneumonic  patches — readily 
recognised — and  in  this  region  the  capillary  vessels  are  usually 
considerably  distended.  These  areas  have  frequently  become  fused 
by  the  extension  of  the  pneumonic  process;  in  such  cases  great 
destruction  of  tissue  occurs.  The  pleura  is  thickened  and  extremely 
vascular,  with  a  considerable  number  of  granulation  loops  passing 
to  the  surface,  and  at  points  the  two  pleural  surfaces  have  become 
adherent  In  tissue  taken  from  near  the  apex  there  are  usually 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  with 
chronic  tubercle,  to  be  afterwards  described ;  whilst  around  the  parts 
thus  affected  the  tissues  may  be  in  an  advanced  state  of  caseation, 
and  smaller  cavities  are  formed  by  the  breaking  down  and  evacua- 
tion of  the  caseous  material.  The  vessels  around  these  patches, 
as  in  interstitial  pneumonia  (§  267),  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
endarteritis  obliterans. 

Around  the  bronchi  are  changes  similar  to  those  met  with  in 
broncho-pneumonia;  tubercle  nodules  in  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  this  position. 

(  X  300). — Confirm  the  above  appearances.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  apparently  very  rapid,  but  the  rapidity  varies  in  different 
cases.  If  the  patches  are  more  or  less  separated,  and  the  caseous 
changes  are  taking  place  only  at  intervals,  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  comparatively  slow,  and  the  appearances,  both  naked  eye  and 
microscopic,  closely  resemble  those  found  in  broncho-pneumonic 
tubercle ;  but  when  the  masses  run  together  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  catarrhal  and  croupous  pneumonic  changes,  and  there 
is  formation  of  cavities  of  considerable  size,  the  course  of  the  disease 
\&  usually  extremely  acute.  In  whichever  form  the  disease  is  met 
with,  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  large  numbers,  especially  at  the 
points  where  the  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  is  greatest,  and 
also  where  the  connective  tissue  cells  are  undergoing  rapid  pro- 
liferation. Where  the  caseation  is  advanced  the  bacilli  are  not  so 
readily  distinguished.  To  find  them,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  some- 
what higher  power  (  x  600)  than  that  used  in  the  examination  of 
sputum. 
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Common  Chronic  Phthisis. 


277.  This  fomi  of  lung  disease  may  run  a  \cty  slow  cnunc^n 
symptoms  during  life  being  very  well  marked,  and  Ibc  paibtdapal 
changes  extremely  character! si ic. 

Naked  eye  appearaiues. — On  opening  the  chest  it  will  be  xtHA 
that  the  lungs  are  firmly  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues  ev**" 
ally  3t  their  apices  (if  the  disease  occurs  on  both  sides);  {reqaeadr 
one  lung  only  is  affected.  The  adhesions  may  be  so  cxteniiTe^ 
the  pleural  cavity  is  almost  obliterated,  or  this  may  occar  eiprdil^ 
at  its  upper  part.  The  picurx  are  much  thickened,  and  arc  fibw 
looking,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  visceral  byer,  bluish-grey  {claiiHM 
nodules  may  be  observed.  On  palpation  the  surface  oT  the  hof 
near  the  apex  feels  hard,  firm,  and  fibrous,  but  somcwhii  itregdB. 
whilst  lower  down  are  a  number  of  hard  wed^-shnped  nr  nodc^ 
masses  near  the  pleura  or  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

On  section,  the  thickening  of  the  pleura  near  the  apex  ts  foonito 
be  very  great,  reaching  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  on  inch,  or  ereoiMi* 
in  some  cases.  Under  the  thickened  pleura,  and  usually  vciy  ocSlk 
apex,  arc  cavities,  one  or  more  in  number,  each  of  which  is  bonM 
by  firm  fibrous  walls,  with  a  glistening  lining,  and  usually  coataii[iP{i 
soft  caseous-looking  mass,  which  partially  fills  the  cavity.  T1m»* 
cavities  vary  greatly  in  size,  "from  that  of  a  hacel  nut  apio'*' 
of  a  small  orange."  The  fibrous  wall  of  the  cavity  b  i 
pigmented,  and  appears  lo  be  continuous  with  the  ihxiMeA  | 
pleura.  Throughout  the  whole  )o1>e  arc  bands  of  fibrous  ti 
most  numerous  around  the  above-mentioned  cavitiei.  bul  i 
following  the  lines  of  the  interlobular  septa,  the  deep  bycr  ol 
pleura,  and  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular  tissues.  In  ■! 
librous  tissue  are  small  yellow  c.-LScous-looking  masses,  1 
and  formed  in  the  same  manner  as,  those  seen  in 
{%  266).  Now  examine  the  wedge-shaped  masses  under  tt 
pleura.  They  arc  in  the  form  of  bunches  of  grapes,  the  base  cfll 
pyramidal  mass  being  situated  towards  the  pleura.  From  thcip' 
of  the  mass,  the  stalk  consisting  of  a  line  of  small  round  nodok^ 
seen  to  extend.  In  the  substance  of  the  lung,  trregubily  n 
masses  of  similar  appearance  are  met  with,  jacked  dosdy  t( 


lickaieA  , 
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in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung,  but  with  large  highly  vascular  areas  of 
lung  tissue  between  them  towards  the  base.  These  larger  masses 
are  composed  of  small  rounded  or  ovoid  shot-like  bodies,  hard  and 
firm  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  bluish-grey  colour ;  the  centre  usually 
being  very  fibrous  and  deeply  pigmented,  and  the  peripheral  zone 
gelatinous  and  even  pink.  In  some  cases  the  centre,  in  place 
of  being  hard  and  fibroid,  is  somewhat  softened,  and  may  be 
yellow,  but  where  this  is  the  case  the  growth  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  more  rapid  than  in  the  above  typical  form.  Around  the 
bronchi  similar  masses  are  seen.  These  are  the  so-called  tubercle 
masses,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  of  these  is  not  a 
simple  body,  but  is  made  up  of  several  tubercle  follicles.  Around 
the  larger  masses  are  a  number  of  smaller  points  which  are  usually 
surrounded  by  a  pneumonic  zone.  These  changes  are  always  most 
marked  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  where  the  solidified  areas 
may  have  become  so  fused  that  they  present  a  solid  area,  in  which, 
however,  are  caseous  or  calcareous  nodules  the  result  of  degenerative 
changes ;  the  tissues,  of  which  the  solidified  parts  are  composed, 
are  very  fibrous  and  deeply  pigmented.  In  the  lower  lobe  the  several 
tubercle  masses  are  more  distinct,  have  not  undergone  fibroid  or 
caseous  changes,  and  have  between  them  more  or  less  congested 
lung  tissue. 

In  some  few  cases  the  lower  lobe  or  base  of  the  lung  is  solidified, 
yellow,  and  caseous,  and  exactly  in  the  condition  described  as 
advanced  acute  phthisis  (S  276).  This  appears  to  be  quite  a 
secondary  condition,  and  usually  occurs  in  one  lung  only. 

Harden  pieces  of  the  lung  from  various  positions  (^  56  and  59), 
and  stain  (5§  98  and  137  et  seq.). 

(  X  20  or  X  50). — Each  nodule  contained  in  one  of  the  grape- 
like masses  is  composed  of  a  number  of  giant  cell  systems  or  tubercle 
follicles,  each  of  which  has  the  structure  previously  described  (S  189), 
the  oldest  follicles  being  near  the  centre,  the  youngest  at  the  periphery. 

In  the  extremely  chronic  condition  the  giant  cell  systems  are 
most  perfectly  developed  at  the  periphery  of  the  nodule,  the  central 
part  being  caseous ;  more  frequently,  the  centre  has  become  quite 
fibroid,  whilst  the  peripheral  fibrous  network  has  become  compressed, 
then  forming  a  mass  of  dense  fibrous  tissue.     The  younger  tuberc 
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follicles  around  the  primary  degenerating  follicle  ore  readily  d 
guished  by  their  more  typical  structure.  Under  this  power  dtmsm 
Ihe  positions  in  which  the  nodules  occur  in  the  deep  lajo  tf 
the  pleura,  in  the  inierlobular  and  interalveolar  sepu,  And  Ac 
caseous  and  stained  yellow;  passing  further  outwards  there  m^be 
peribronchial  and  perivascular  tissues,  all  of  which  are  graHy 
thickened.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  as  often  pointed  OOL  Au- 
the  tubercle  nodules  follow  ver>'  much  the  same  course  aitlKpi^ 
mented  nodules  and  pigment  injection  in  the  dust  c 


-r?^*- , 


¥v,.  io7.~Seclioii  nf  chmnic  lubcrcle  of  ihe  lung.     Suinrd  wiili 
picio-carniinc.     (  x  sa) 
g.t.  CiUni  celU  in  cciilie  nf  lubeicle  follidct.  fellow  bonmpatoi 
ceiilre  of  cell,  wilh  tl««p  crimion  rinu  of  nudcL 
The  whole  group  of  follicla  {ana%  ■  lulwrcle  noilul^  >m- 
rounded  Xff  comparatiiety  bealih]t  luog  tinue. 

course  of  the  lymphatics.  Note,  too,  that  the  tubercle  fidlicleij 
growing  into  the  air  vesicles  from  the  interalveolar  septa, 
tubercle  follicles  may  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  devcloptnent.  One 
may  be  represented  by  thickening  of  the  septum  only,  in  wfakfa  a 
number  of  small  round  cells  and  some  large  endothdioid  [dates  a 
seen  occupying  the  s|)ace  around  the  capillary  vesaeL 
points  the  cellular  mass  appears  to  be  projecting  into  the  air  v 
pushing  the  epithelial  lining  of  (he  wall  t>cfure  it    Usually  a  gtancfl 
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5  U)  be  observed  in  the  centre  of  such  a  follicle,  the  centre  stained 
bright  yellow,  the  nuclei  at  the  periphery,  crimson.  Around  the  tuber- 
cular nodules  are  numerous  patches  in  which  are  catarrhal  or  fibrinous 
I  exudation.  There  may  be  an  actual  tubercular  growth  in  the  walls 
bf  the  brondius,  extending  into  its  lumen  and  diminishing  its  size, 
^id  even  causing  ulceration  of  the  mucous  surface ;  a  similar  condi- 
Hon  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  may  lead  to  partial  obstruction  of  its 
htmen.  In  addition  to  these  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel, 
there  is  frequently  endarteritis  obliterans.  The  acute  or  croupous 
form  of  pneumonia  is  in  these  cases  more  commonly  met  with 
than  the  catarrhal. 


Fig.  ioS.  Giant  cells  from  n  case  of  chronic  lulxrculosis  of  the 
long.     Stained  with  picto-cacminc.     (  x  300}. 
g.i.  Branching  giant  cellt  with  yellow  homogeneous  liosis. 
w.'-.  Nuclei  ofgiant  cell. 
t.€.  Endothelioid  cells  lying  on  Ihc  delicate  network  arounii  agianl 

cell. 
f.l.  Fibrous  stroma,  here  more  fully  formed,  comparatively  few 

endothelioid  cells  neat  ihe  periphery,  but  a  considerable      " 

number  of   smaller  and   rounded   (r.r.r.)  cells  are  seen. 

These  are  simply  such  cells   as  are  seen  in  rapidly  pro- 

lireraling  connective  tissue. 

( K  300). — Observe  the  tubercular  and  fibroid  masses  in  the  deep 

layer  of  the  pleura,  in  the  interlobular  and  interalveolar  septa,  and  ii 

■  peribronchial    and    perivascular   lissue.      In  the  wedge-shaped 

Uches  of  tubercle  near  the  surface,  the  individual  nodules, 

rounded    by  pneumonic   zones,   should  be  further   eKamiu 
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these  patches  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  patches  in  the  whole 
of  the  lung,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  apex,  where  fibroid 
changes  are  more  marked. 

Each  patch  is  made  up  of  tubercle  nodules,  which  again  are  com- 
posed of  tubercle  follicles.  In  the  centre  of  the  nodule  the  tissue  is 
seen  masses  of  granular  debris^  in  which  are  a  few  angular  and 
shrivelled  cells,  with  here  and  there  fatty  globules  or  granules,  which 
are  stained  black  by  osmic  acid  (§  1 10).  Around  the  central  caseous 
mass,  which  is  simply  caseous  tubercle,  is  a  zone  of  tubercle  follicles, 
each  of  which  has  the  regular  giant  cell  structure.  Further  out  again 
is  a  zone  in  which  are  tubercle  follicles,  growing  principally  into  the 
air  vesicles,  and  usually  accompanied  by  pneumonic  exudation. 
Examine  one  or  two  of  the  tubercle  follicles  in  the  interalveolar 
septa,  the  endothelioid  cells  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  the  small 
round  cells,  all  formed  by  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  of  the 
lymphatics  and  of  the  connective  tissue  cells.  As  this  mass  grows 
it  is  seen  to  make  its  way  into  the  air  vesicle,  pushing  before 
it  a  regular  layer  of  epithelium,  which  afterwards  desquamates  as  the 
connective  tissue  grows  further  into  the  vesicle ;  the  giant  cell  makes 
its  appearance  and  the  full  tubercle  follicle  is  developed.  Around 
the  tubercle  nodules  there  is,  as  seen  above,  an  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion— croupous  or  catarrhal,  especially  in  the  more  acute  forms. 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  much  more  rare  in  chronic  phthisis  than  in  the 
more  acute  process,  but  they  may  be  found  in  the  specially  stained 
specimens,  particularly  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  They 
must  be  looked  for  with  a  high  power  (  x  600)  in  the  lymph  spaces, 
where  the  proliferation  is  taking  place  most  rapidly. 

In  exceedingly  chronic  tubercle  (fibroid)  there  may  be  only  slight 
surrounding  inflammatory  changes,  the  giant  cell  becoming  fibroid, 
and  the  process  remaining  quiescent. 

The  bronchial  glands,  on  microscopic  examination,  are  found  to 
be  tuberculous,  pigmented,  fibroid,  or,  frequently,  caseated. 

Elastic  Tissue  in  Sputum. 

278.  Before  concluding  this  short  description  of  the  pathological 
conditions  of  the  lung,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words 
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as  to  the  treatment  of  sputum  (the  contents  of  phthisical  cavities, 
&c.),  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  elastic  membrane 
oi  the  alveolar  walls,  which  resists  pathological  disintegration  far 
longer  than  most  of  the  tissues. 

To  separate  the  elastic  tissues  Fenwick's  method  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  He  boils  the  sputa  in  a  beaker  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
a  strong  solution  (at  least  20  grains  to  the  ounce)  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash,  until  all  the  mucin  and  cement  substance  is  dissolved.  A 
quantity  of  water  is  then  added  to  the  fluid,  and  the  whole  is  put 
aside  in  a  conical  glass.  All  other  tissues  are  dissolved  or 
separated,  but  the  elastic  fibres  remain  unaffected ;  they  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  whence  they  may  be  removed  by  means  of 
a  pipette,  transferred  to  a  slide,  and  examined.  The  elastic  fibres 
are  seen  as  translucent,  curled  yellow  fibres,  sometimes  in  regular 
bundles,  at  others  in  short  fragments.  Their  peculiar  curliness  is 
their  chief  characteristic. 

In  certain  cases  crj'stals  are  met  with  in  sputa,  especially  long, 
delicate,  colourless,  acicular,  fatty  acid  crystals,  which  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  elastic  fibres ;  they  may,  however,  be  easily  differentiated 
by  adding  ether,  which  dissolves  fatty  acid  crystals,  but  does  not 
affect  elastic  fibres.  Charcot's  crystals,  which  are  met  with  in  cases 
of  asthma  and  chronic  bronchitis,  are  delicate,  colourless,  long  and 
spindle-shaped.  They  are  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  but  are 
unaffected  by  alcohol.  Various  other  disintegration  crystals,  such  as 
cholesterin,  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  haematoidin,  may  also  occur  in  the 
sputum. 

Other  Pathological  Conditions  met  with  in  the  Lung. 

279.  Pyaemic  abscess  is  sometimes  met  with  in  connection  with  a 
general  condition  of  pyaemia.  In  such  a  case  the  abscesses  are  near 
the  surface,  and  over  the  inflamed  and  degenerating  tissue  there  is 
usually  acute  pleurisy.  Similar  small  abscesses  are  sometimes  met 
with  where  there  has  been  pressure  on  a  bronchus,  by  an  aneurism 
for  instance,  leading  first  to  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and,  ultimately,  to 
small  abscess  formation.  Examine  the  vessels  in  the  deep  layer  of 
the  pleura  and  near  the  abscess.     They  and  the  lymph  spaces  in  the 
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neighbourhood  are  distended,  and  in  many  cases  masses  of  micro- 
cocci are  found  in  them. 

In  farcy,  there  are  frequently  evidences  of  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
fat  embolism  of  the  lung,  &c.,  and  small  bacilli  are  also  described 
both  around  air  vesicles  and  bronchi.  Small  abscesses  are  met  with 
in  actinomycosis ;  in  or  near  which  the  characteristic  mycelial 
fungus  is  usually  found.     {See  section  on  Parasites). 

Other  Parasites  met  with  in  the  Lung. 

Hydatids^  Filaria  bronchiaiis  (especially  in  sheep),  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  the  Cysticercus  cellulosa. 

Primary  Tumours  of  the  Lung. 

280.  Lipoma^  osteoma^  zxiA  fibroma^  the  latter  especially  near  the 
bronchi,  are  sometimes  met  with. 

Chondroma  or  enchondroma  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
bronchial  cartilages. 

Cylindrical  or  columnar-celled  epithelioma  grows  as  a  primary 
tumour  in  connection  with  the  bronchial  glands  and  ducts. 

Squamous  epitheliomas  are  also  described,  but  are  very  rare. 

Secondary  Tumours  of  Malignant  Types. 

281.  Ziegler  says  of  secondary  tumours  in  this  position,  that 
"  examples  of  every  tumour  that  gives  rise  to  metastases  at  all,  have 
been  found  in  the  lungs."  Of  these,  from  the  extreme  vascularity  of 
the  organ,  the  most  common  are  the  sarcomas^  especially  the  more 
malignant  forms.     (JSee  section  on  Sarcoma). 

The  melanotic  sarcoma^  which  appears  as  a  somewhat  flattened 
or  rounded  mass,  immediately  below  the  pleura,  is  deeply  pigmented, 
and  the  structure  is  the  same  as  when  it  occurs  in  other  positions. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  forms  of  sarcoma  as  regards 
structure,  but  these  occur  much  more  frequently  in  the  substance 
than  near  the  surface  of  the  lung. 

Lymphosarcoma^  lymphadenoma,  which  usually  spread  from  the 
mediastinum. 
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Small  round-celled  sarcoma^  and  small  spindle-celled  sarcoma^  osteo- 
osteoidj  and  myeloid  sarcomas. 

Malignant  enchondroma^  secondary  to  the  same  condition  in  the 
testicle. 

Myxochondroma^  secondary  in  one  case  to  myxochondroma  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  scapula  (Greenfield).  This  is  met  with  as  semi- 
gelatinous  bluish  cartilaginous  masses  in  the  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  the  branchings  of  which  they  closely  follow. 

Cancers — scirrhous^  encephaloid^  colloid^  and  adenoid  (or  the 
columnar-celled  epithelioma),  and  squamous  epithelioma  (which  is 
usually  secondary  to  that  of  the  tongue  when  it  spreads  through  the 
mediastinal  glands). 

These  forms  of  cancer  may  all  occur  in  the  lung,  as  there  is  a  very 
free  distribution  of  lymphatics  and  lymphatic  glands  in  this  organ  and 
in  its  pleural  covering.     They  are  almost  invariably  multiple. 

In  this  position  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  sarcomas,  especially  in  the  earlier  or  softer  forms ;  but  later,  and 
in  the  harder  forms,  puckering  of  the  pleura  and  umbilication 
frequently  occur,  just  as  in  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  breast.  Micro- 
scopically they  resemble  the  same  tumours  in  other  organs.  (^See 
section  on  Tumours). 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

Normal  Histology. 

282.  The  spleen  is  a  flattened,  somewhat  crescent-shaped  organ, 
from  five  to  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  three  to  four  inches 
across,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  thickness ;  these  measure- 
ments vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  The  weight  is  usually  from 
five  to  seven  ounces,  though  this  also  may  vary  considerably,  as, 
"  even  when  perfectly  free  from  disease,  it  may  fluctuate  between 
four  and  ten  ounces  "  (Quain's  Anatomy).  The  anterior  margin  is 
notched ;  these  notches  persist,  however  large  the  organ  may  become. 
On  the  concave  surface  of  the  spleen  is  a  vertical  fissure,  termed  the 
hilum,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  numerous  openings,  where  the 
blood-vessels  enter  and  emerge. 

Investing  the  organ  is  (i)  a  serous  coat,  which  is  simply  a  reflection 
of  the  peritoneum.  This  forms  a  capsule,  and  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  flattened  endothelial  cells  which,  seen  in  section,  are  spindle- 
shaped.  Beneath  this  is  (2)  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  are 
elastic  fibrils.  Beneath  this  again  is  (3)  a  denser  mass  of  connective 
tissue,  in  which  are  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  a  few  non-striped 
muscle  fibres.  Running  in  from  the  hilum  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  deeper  layer  of  the  capsule  on  the  other,  are  numerous 
septa  or  trabeculae,  composed  of  connective  tissue  and  of  bands  of 
non-striped  muscular  fibre,  evidently  continuous  with  those  of  the 
capsule.  These  trabecular  divide  and  subdivide  until  the  ramifica- 
tions become  very  small,  and  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  trabeculae 
from  the  capsule  meeting  those  from  the  hilum  form  a  supporting 
framework  of  connective  tissue. 

The  arteries  of  the  spleen  enter  at  the  hilum,  and  together  with 
the  veins  run  along  the  fibrous  trabeculae,  in  which  position  there 
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are  numerous  perivascular  lymphatics.  The  artery  soon  leaves  the 
vein,  and  at  once  breaks  up  into  a  tuft  or  pencil  of  small  arterioles. 
These  leave  the  trabecube,  and  are  continued  into  the  splenic  sub- 
stance proper.  After  leaving  the  fibrous  trabeculre,  each  arteriole 
is  invested  with  a  mass  of  tissue  known  as  an  adenoid  sheath,  a 
beaded-looking  column  with  irregular  enlargements,  bulgings,  and 
constrictions,  in  which  the  artery  is  usually  placed  somewhat 
eccentrically.  This  column  with  the  artery  in  the  centre,  seen  in 
ttansverse  section,  is  the  so-called  Malpighian  corpuscle.     It  is  com- 
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Fig   109. — Diagram  reptesenling  the  itrangemenl  of  llii:  capillarj- 
venels  in  the  adenoid  shealh  (Malpighian  corpusctv). 

A.  Longitudinal  seclion  of  (he  acleriok.  uith  its  sheath. 

B.  Transverse  section. 

o.fl'.   The  capiltaiy  vessels  which  convey  Ihe  blood  from  Ihc  small 

anerioles  to  the  splenic  sinuses. 
H}.  Adenoid  tissue  between  these  capilbrj-  vessels, 

posed  of  a  reticular  stroma,  lying  on  the  bands  of  which  arc  ondo 
theltoid  cells,  whilst  lying  in  the  spaces  are  numerous  small  round 
corpuscles  or  lymph  cells.  This  tissue  is  very  dense,  and  evcti  imticr 
the  naked  eyeisusually  readily  seen,  as  are  also  the  fibrous  trahccula; 
Proceeding  from  the  central  artery  are  "elongated  meshes  of  caniUary 
blood-vessels,"  which  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  sheath,  until  they  come  to  its  margin,  when  they  opL'n  out  into 
the  pulp  tissue,  first  into  a  series  of  small  sinuses,  and  then  into 
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larger  venous  sinuses,  after  which  the  blood  is  collected  into  the 
venous  trunks,  and  carried  from  the  organ  along  the  trabecule  to 
the  hilum,  and  thence  to  the  portal  vein. 

The  splenic  pulp — the  tissue  between  the  adenoid  sheaths  or  Mil- 
pighian  corpuscles, — is  composed  of  a  mass  of  sponge-like  stnicture, 
in  which  are  small  open  spaces  communicating  with  the  apilhiy 
vessels  ^s  they  emerge  from  the  adenoid  sheath ;  they  are  bounded  b; 
large  transparent  endothelial  cells  or  plates,  containing  one  or  mort 


t. 


Fk;.  no. — Part  of  a  Malpighian  corpuscle  of  the  spleen  of  man. 
(  ^  3SO-)    (After  Klein  ami  Noble  Smith.) 
(7.  Arterial  branch  seen  in  longitudinal  section. 
/'.  Adenoid  tissue,  consisting  of  adenoid  reticulum,  in  which  the 

nuclei  of  the  lymph  corpuscles  mav  still  lie  seen. 
(-.    Reticular  structure,  fn)m  which   the  lymph  cells  have  been 

remove*!  accidentally. 
</.  Muscular  rd)res  of  the  mi<Idlc  coat  of  the  vessel  seen  in  tran^ 

verse  action. 
I-.  One  of  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  vessel. 

large  nuclei,  and  lying  on  a  trabecular  tissue.  In  the  sinuses  thenr-^ 
selves  are  numerous  lymphoid  cells,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  th^ 
endothelial  cells,  blood  corpuscles,  or  pigment  derived  from  thear^ 
are  frequently  found  imbedded.  There  may  be  a  few  large  celt 
partially  atuiched  to  the  epithelial  cells  by  stalks  or  pedicles  (th^ 
cells  proliferating  by  budding).  Opening  out  from  these  snuJk^ 
sinuses  of  the  pul[)  are  larger  tubular  sinuses,  lined  with 
endothelial  cells,  and  containing  large  and  small  nucleated  cells, 
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usually  some  coloured  blood  corpuscles.  Supporting  the  walls  of 
the  larger  sinuses  are  bands  or  fibrils  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which 
are  arranged  almost  like  barrel  hoops.  From  these  larger  or  venous 
sinuses  the  blood  is  poured  into  the  venous  trunks. 

Harden  a  section  of  a  healthy  spleen  (§  59),  and  stain  (§  98). 

(x  50). —  Note  the  capsule  with  the  trabeculae  running  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Between  the  trabeculae  the  rounded  masses  of  denser 
looking  tissue  appear  to  be  made  up  of  small  cells  (lymphoid  tissue). 
These  denser  masses  are  Malpighian  corpuscles;  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  size  and  shape,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
section  through  the  adenoid  sheath  is  made, — rounded  if  cut  trans- 
versely, oval  if  cut  obliquely,  and  elongated,  or  even  bifurcated  (at 
the  point  of  bifurcation  of  a  vessel)  if  cut  vertically;  the  size 
varying  according  as  the  section  passes  through  an  enlarged  or  a 
constricted  part  of  the  sheath.  The  vessel  is  usually  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  may  even  be  near  the  margin  of  the 
sheath.  Surrounding  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  (sections  of  the 
adenoid  sheaths)  the  splenic  pulp  is  recognised  as  a  spongy  open 
network,  containing  sinuses  of  various  sizes,  those  nearest  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles  being  considerably  smaller  than  those  further 
away.  Running  through  the  splenic  pulp,  as  will  afterwards  be 
better  observed  in  the  waxy  spleen,  are  numerous  small  arterioles, 
which  are  apparently  not  in  direct  communication  with  the  arterioles 
of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles. 

(  X  300). — The  various  features  above  described  must  be  observed, 
and  si>ecial  attention  paid  to  the  capillaries  in  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles, the  lymphoid  tissue  of  which  these  corpuscles  are  composed, 
the  arterial  sinuses,  with  their  endothelial  lining,  the  large  round  and 
nucleated  cells,  the  smaller  lymphoid  cells,  and  the  coloured  blood 
corpuscles.  Note  the  similar  structures  in  the  large  venous  sinuses, 
and  the  encircling  elastic  bands  in  their  walls.  Examine  also  the 
connective  tissue  and  non-striped  muscular  fibre  in  the  trabeculae. 

Active  HvPERiEMiA  of  the  Spleen. 

283.  In  this  condition  the  spleen  undergoes  changes  which  are 
very  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  but  which,  under  the  microscope,  are 
less  characteristic. 
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Hypersemia  is  met  with  as  a  result  of  continued  high  temperature, 
but  the  most  acute  form  is  met  with  in  septic,  specific,  and  malarial 
fevers,  and  in  syphilis.  The  organ  is  enlarged,  in  some  cases  to 
two  or  three  times  the  normal  size,  and  the  capsule  is  stretched.  On 
section  the  substance  is  soft,  diffluent,  contains  much  blood,  and  is 
of  a  dark  red  colour,  which  rapidly  turns  to  a  bright  arterial  red 
when  the  cut  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes.  In 
the  more  acute  septic  conditions,  such  as  typhus  or  acute  septicaemia, 
the  hyperemia  is  more  acute,  and  the  tissue,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  is  bright  red  or  even  pink,  when  the  organ  is 
first  cut  into ;  if  the  patient  lives  for  a  time,  the  tissue  still  remains 
soft,  but  it  becomes  paler  and  almost  creamy,  and  the  trabeculae  and 
Malpighian  corpuscles  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  in  the  mass  of 
soft  creamy-looking  pulp. 

In  the  most  acute-  form,  />.,  that  met  with  in  malarial  fevers,  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be  so  great  and  so  rapid  that  the 
organ  may  actually  rupture. 

In  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid  fever,  especially  in  the 
later  stages,  the  spleen  may,  instead  of  being  diffluent,  be  com- 
paratively firm.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  enlarged  even  to  as 
much  as  four  times  its  normal  size.  The  Malpighian  corpuscles 
are  considerably  increased  in  size,  owing  to  swelling  of  the  adenoid 
tissue.  The  whole  surface  has  a  peculiar  greyish,  or  sometimes 
yellowish  tinge  mixed  with  the  red. 

This  active  hyperaemic  stage  may  be  followed  by  a  stage  of  resolu- 
tion, as  seen  in  a  spleen  taken  from  a  case  of  acute  pneumonia,  in 
which  death  supervened  during  the  stage  of  grey  hepatization  or  early 
resolution.  The  organ  is  considerably  smaller  than  normal,  the 
pulp  appears  to  be  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  and  the  trabeculae 
stand  out  very  prominently  as  white  fibrous  bands  passing  in  from  a 
somewhat  thickened  and  greatly  wrinkled  capsule. 

Harden  (§  56,  59,  or  66)  and  stain  (§  98  or  103  d), 

(  ^  50)- — ^hc  "^ost  prominent  feature  is  the  increased  quantity  of 
blood,  seen  as  green  masses  in  the  pulp  sinuses ;  scattered  through- 
out these  are  numerous  leucocytes  which  appear  as  small  pink  points. 
The  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  enlarged,  though  this  enlargement 
cannot  always  be  recognised,  as  relatively  to  the  increased  pulp  the 
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IdscIc  may  be  smaller.  The  small  round  lymphoid  cells  are 
lerous,  and  take  on  nuclear  stains  very  readily.  Where  the 
pighian   corpuscles   stand   out   prominently,   as   in    diphtheria, 


1,  stained  with  logwood. 


Fio.  III.— Acute  conEestian  of  the  splee 
(X  300.1 

a.  Lstge   pulp   sinus    cut    longitudinally,    lined    with    flattened 

nuclealed  endnthelium,  and  filled  with  red  blood  corpuscles. 
with  here  and  there  a  deeply  staitied  leucocyte. 

b.  Do.,  iecn  in  transverse  section.      Large  uninuclealed  corpuscle 

seen  tying  in  centre. 

f.   Smaller  sinuses. 

4,  Vessel  in  centre  of  \,t.)  Malpighian  corpuscle.  Walls  of  vessel 
somewhat  swollen,  adventilia  hyaline.  The  lymphoid  and 
other  cells  of  adenoid  sheath   (Malpighian  corpuscle)   are 


re  regular  i 


pid,  and  scarlet  fevers,  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  adenoid 
fe  becomes  a  very  marked  feature  in  the  field  of  the  microscope. 
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W"  Along  the  lines  of  the  smaller  trabeculae  there  is  frequently  prolifera- 
tion or  exudation  of  leucocytes  (deeply  stained),  which  arises  from 
the  increased  blood  pressure  and  from  the  other  inflammatory 
processes. 

( X  300). — When  the  congestion  is  comparatively  simple,  little 
more  can  be  made  out  than  distension  of  the  sinuses  with  red  blood 
corpuscles,  with  here  and  there  a  few  colourless  blood  corpuscles 
and  a  number  of  larger  nucleated  cells,  which  appear  to  be  derived 
from  the  proliferating  endothelial  cells  which  line  the  pulp  sinus. 
These  endothelial  cells  are  all  swollen,  and  appear  cloudy;  some 
contain  several  nuclei,  and  others  contain  a  number  of  red  blood 
corpuscles,  or  a  quantity  of  golden  brown  pigment,  which  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  blood.  In  the  adenoid  sheath  of  the 
vessel  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  are  numerous,  and)  in  addition,  the 
endothelioid  plates,  lying  on  the  trabeculae  of  the  adenoid  network, 
are  increased  in  number ;  this  is  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  inflammation  in  addition  to  the  congestion, 
where,  also,  the  changes  in  the  trabeculae  and  sinuses  are  more 
distinct.  Rapid  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  takes  place, 
and  consequent  accumulation  of  leucocytes  in  the  sinuses,  exudation 
of  leucocytes  along  the  lines  of  the  trabeculae,  in  which  the  vessels 
run,  and  other  evidences  of  an  inflammatory  condition  ensue.  As  a 
result  of  this,  abscesses  may  form,  especially  in  or  near  the  Mal- 
pighian  corpuscles  when  we  have  rapid  accumulation  of  leucocytes, 
pus  formation,  and  general  breaking  down  of  the  tissue  elements. 
The  abscesses  sometimes  appear  as  small  yellow  points  on  the 
surface  of  a  section,  but  more  frequently  they  are  single  and  are  of 
larger  size.  In  many  cases  they  are  of  septic  embolic  origin,  as  in 
acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  pyaemia  arising  from  whatever  cause, 
and  typhoid  fever.  Such  abscesses  run  an  acute  course,  beginning 
as  dark  red  haemorrhagic  looking  patches  which  rapidly  suppurate. 

Chronic  Changes. 

284.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  febrile  condition  is  prolonged, 
or  where  there  are  repeated  attacks,  as  in  malarial  fevers,  the  spleen 
may  become  permanently  enlarged.     It  is  then  firm,  and  of  a  dirty 
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greyish  red,  with  pigmenled  patches  seen  through  the  capsule.  On 
I  section  the  capsule  is  thickened,  and  running  from  its  deeper  layer 
I  are  numeious  thickened  trabeculie.  The  Malpighian  corpuscles 
I  may  also  be  enlarged,  though  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
I  ihem  from  the  surrounding  firm  pulp  tissue,  which  is  very  brittle, 


f.{.  Fibroid  thickening  ot  ihe  eapsule  (flal  fibroma). 

«.    Connective  Ussue  nuclei. 

r.     Deep  layer  %tl  thu  capsule  in  which  ore  elongated  nuclei,  some 

of  which  are  nuclei  oi  non>ilriped  muscular  lilires. 
14.  Thickened  Irabecute  prolonged   downwards  from   the  dee|) 

layer  of  ihc  capsule  lo  which  ihey  nre  idmikr  in  itruclure. 
/.    Splenic  pulp. 

and  Doi  nearly  so  full  of  blood  as  in  the  normal  condition ;  whilst 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  surface,  evidently  the  result  of 
pigmentation,  are  grey,  or  even  black  patches.  In  malarial  diseases 
the  pigmentation  is  more  marked  than  in  any  other  chronic  form  of 
I  enlai^ed  spleen  ;  but  enlargenient  and  fibroid  change  may  be  noted 
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in  a  variety  of  conditions,  not  only  in  those  mentioned  above,  but  in 
rickets,  congenital  syphilis,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  later  stages  of 
acquired  syphilis. 

Harden  (§  57  or  59),  and  stain  (§  98  or  103  d). 

( X  50). — Note  the  thickening  of  the  capsule  and  of  the  fibrous 
trabeculae,  and  the  increased  size  of  the  adventitia  of  the  vessels. 
The  pulp  tissue  is  altered,  the  spaces  are  not  necessarily  larger 
— frequently  they  are  even  smaller  than  normal — but  their  walls  are 
thickened.  The  adenoid  sheaths  of  the  arteries — the  Malpighian 
corpuscles — are  pinker  and  more  fibrous  in  appearance,  and  the 
number  of  small  round  lymphoid  cells  is  in  many  cases  considerably 
diminished.  At  the  margins  of  the  adenoid  sheaths  and  in  the 
pulp  proper  are  numerous  accumulations  of  golden  brown  pigment 
imbedded  in  the  fibrous  tissue  or  in  the  cells. 

( X  300). — Observe  the  thickening  of  the  fibrous  capsule  and  of 
the  trabeculae,  and  the  elongated  or  rod-shaped  nuclei  of  the  hjrper- 
trophied  bands  of  muscular  fibre.  The  Malpighian  corpuscles  are 
more  fibroid,  and  large  quantities  of  dark  altered  blood  pigment  may 
be  seen  at  their  margins.  Note  the  thickened  walls  of  the  pulp 
sinuses,  in  which  the  endothelial  cells  often  contain  large  quantities 
of  blood  pigment,  as  do  also  the  rounded  cells  lying  free  in  the 
cavity.  There  may  also  be  considerable  pigmentation  of  the  tissue, 
of  which  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  are  composed. 

Chronic  Venous  Congestion  of  the  Spleen. 

285.  There  is  another  form  of  chronic  interstitial  thickening, 
which  is  due  more  directly  to  mechanical  causes.  This  is  met  with 
wherever  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  venous  blood 
from  the  spleen.  It  is  consequently  found  in  cases  of  long-standing 
heart  disease,  especially  of  the  mitral  valve ;  in  common  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  where  there  is  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation;  in 
fibroid  phthisis  and  emphysema,  where  there  is  impeded  flow  of 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  consequently  impaired  systemic 
venous  circulation ;  or  where  there  is  direct  pressure  upon  the 
splenic  vein. 

The  chronic  venous  congested  spleen  is  usually  slightly  enlarged. 
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It  is  also  heavier,  firmer,  and  more  fleshy  than  normal.  The 
capsule  is  thickened,  and,  like  that  of  the  liver  in  the  corresponding 
condition,  may  have  villous  projections  or  hard  cartilaginoid 
patches  on  its  surface.  The  cut  surface  presents  a  peculiar  fleshy 
appearance,  and  a  bluish-red  or  purple  colour;  and  although 
there  may  be  thickening  of  the  trabeculae,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  it  to  the  naked  eye.  The  edge  of  the  cut  section  is  quite 
sharp  and  well  defined. 

Harden  (§  59),  and  stain  (§  98). 

(  X  50). — The  changes  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  met  with 
in  similar  conditions  in  other  organs — nutmeg  liver  (§  182),  chronic 
venous  congestion  of  the  kidneys  (§  227),  or  lungs  (§  269). 

The  venous  sinuses  are  distended  with  blood,  which  is  seen 
as  greenish  granular  material  occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the 
section.  From  the  splenic  pulp  the  pink  fibrous  trabeculae  stand  out 
very  prominently,  but  the  adenoid  sheaths  are  not  so  readily  distin- 
guished as  in  the  normal  condition.  They  are  more  fibroid,  and  the 
lymphoid  cells  are  not  so  numerous.  The  walls  of  the  vessels  are 
usually  somewhat  thickened.  The  cellular  elements  of  the  pulp  are 
obscured,  but  delicate  strands  of  fibrillated  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the 
enlarged  venous  sinuses  may  be  seen  running  through  the  section. 

(  X  300). — The  venous  sinuses  are  greatly  distended.  In  them  lie 
numerous  coloured,  with  here  and  there  colourless,  corpuscles  in 
which  may  be  seen  granules  of  altered  blood  pigment.  The  cells 
lining  the  venous  sinuses  are  often  flattened,  and  contain  altered 
blood  pigment.  Between  the  sinuses  there  frequently  appears  to  be 
very  little  tissue,  but  careful  examination  reveals  the  existence  of 
pink  fibrous  strands,  on  which  rest  the  lining  endothelial  cells.  The 
Malpighian  corpuscles  contain  more  fibrous  tissue  than  usual,  and 
fewer  lymphoid  cells  are  seen.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  changes  are 
in  the  fibrous  trabeculae,  which  appear  to  be  considerably  thickened, 
and  around  the  vessels  running  in  them  are  usually  a  number  of 
small  round  pink  cells  or  leucocytes.  There  is  also  fibroid  or  car- 
tilaginoid thickening  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  112).  These  latter  are 
merely  masses  of  fibrous  tissue  (the  flat  fibroma  described  in  the 
section  on  Tumours).  The  villous  projections  are  young  masses  of 
connective  tissue  or  granulation  tissue,  with  a  quantity  of  lymph  on 
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the  surface.  In  the  trabeculae  and  m  Ihc  capsule  there  x%  abo 
marked  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue,  the  elongated  DDCtei  of 
which  can  be  easily  distinguished, 

Emdolic  Infarction  op  thr  Splren. 

286.  An  infarct  is  the  area  of  tissue  supplied  by  a  icnuini]  aiicn 
the  small  vessels  of  which  arc  filled  with  stagnant  blood:  tlu» 
unchanged  is  unable  to  supply  nutriment  to  the  ttnues,  wbkli 
rapidly  undergo  degenerative  changes.  In  the  spleen,  infiuctin 
occurs  in  its  most  typical  form.  It  will  therefore  he  well  (o  take 
the  description  of  this  condition  from  the  appcarancei  ben 
presented. 

In   its  earlier   stages   the   infarction    appears  as   a   slifEtu  p«o- 
jection   running  transversely   across   the   convex    sur&ce    of   the 
enlarged   spleen ;   it    is   deep  purple  or  brick   red,  ; 
the  stage  which   it   has   reached;   it   is  firm,  and,  on   | 
is  readily  defined  from  the  surrounding  to^er  splenic  tttsuei  it  d 
pass  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  organ,  or  it  may  be  a 
close  to  the  surface.    On  section  it  is  found  to  be  wed|;e4lapc<l, 
with'  a  rounded  base  at   the  capsule,   the  apex  pointing  towardt 
the  hilum.     The  surrounding  pulp  is  highly  congested.     Of  tbor 
wedge-shaped  masses  there  are  usually  three,  four,  or  more,  but  there 
may  be  only  a   single  large  one  involving  a  considerable  |m«  of 
the  organ.      Examined  at  various  later  stages,  the  centre  is  |tt]« :    . 
then  a  yellowish  pallor  spreads  towards  the  periphery,  unul  the  whole  '- 
mass,  with  the  exception  of  a  ;eone  at  the  outer  margin,  is  completely  ^ 
involved.     j\n  outer  congested  zone  persists  for  a  considcnbic  ti 
and  eventually  there  is  formed  in  this  position  a  capsule  of  fibr 
tissue,  which,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  cicatricial,  slowly  r 
and  draws  on  the  capsule  at  the  margins  of  Ihc  inforct,  so  that  a  k 
of  fossa   or  depression  is  formed  around  the  yrilow  fatty  rats-^Bia 
Following  fatty  degeneration,  absorption  and  caseation  set  in.    IfcV 
the  process  of  absorption  continues,  the  whole  of  the  rwcrosrd  ti 
may  be  removed,  when  there  is  left  to  mark  the  positHXi  of  i 
infarct  merely  a  fibrous  cicatrix.     In  many  cases,  however,  all  tl 
remains  is  a  cyst,  or  a  cheesy  or  calcareous  mats,  surruandrd  by  ti 
retracting  fibrous  capsule. 
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U^n  (^56.  67  or  69),  and  stain  (§  103  rf). 
10).— In  a  section  taken  from  a  very  early  infarct  there  is  little 
seen  beyond  an  enormous  distension  of  the  various  vascular 


Fic.  ii.l. — Section  of  &malt  iiifiitci  of  the  spleen.    Sinineil  with 
ido  u)d  iogwood.     (x  JO.) 

a.  Surface  of  spleen. 

b.  Kibrou!  capsule  fonneil  in  or  wiihin 


ic  inner  layers  of  the 
hbrons  capsule. 

(,   Pulp  linus  with  swollen  and  deeenerating  walls.     The  dcnd 
iplenic  tjsiiuein  which  the  infarction  has  taketi  place. 

:1s  and  sinuses.  At  a  later  stage  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
I  tissues  supervenes,  especially  towards  the  centre  of  the 
t :  this  is  readily  observed  in  a  section  stained  with  osmic  acid 
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(§  110).  At  the  periphery  of  the  swollen  mass  there  is  an  enormous 
accumulation  of  leucocytes  or  young  connective  tissue  cells  in 
the  position  of  the  hypersemic  zone.  Later  these  cells  are  organised 
into  connective  tissue,  which,  becoming  more  and  more  fibrous, 
forms  bands  of  pink  stained  tissue  ;  these  run  up  to  a  puckering  in 
the  capsule,  around  the  caseous  mass,  in  which,  at  this  stage,  pigment 
granules,  and  fatty  granules  and  globules,  are  the  principal  consti- 
tuents; but  crystals  of  cholesterin,  haematoidin  crystals,  some  fat 
crystals,  or  even  calcareous  salts,  may  also  be  found.  The  salts  dis- 
appear on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Pigment  granules  are 
also  to  be  seen  in  the  fibrous  capsule,  especially  near  its  inner 
surface.  The  capsule  of  the  spleen  frequently  presents  evidences  of 
localised  inflammatory  thickening  over  the  infarct. 

Waxy  Sago  Spleen. 

287.  Waxy  degeneration  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  spleen  than 
in  any  other  organ  in  the  body,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  kidney. 
It  takes  one  of  two  forms — (i.)  the  sago  waxy  spleen,  and  (2.)  the 
diffuse  waxy  spleen.  In  the  first  the  process  is  confined  to  the 
adenoid  sheaths  of  the  vessels — the  Malpighian  corpuscles ;  in  the 
second  the  pulp  is  the  part  specially  affected.  A  careful  examination 
of  these  two  forms  of  waxy  spleen  will  enable  the  student  to  under- 
stand the  structure  of  the  spleen,  and  to  note  the  part  which  the 
various  elements  play  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  pathological 
processes.  For  this  reason  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  waxy 
disease  is  here  given. 

In  the  sago  form,  the  spleen  is  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
somewhat  enlarged ;  it  is  hard,  firm,  and  elastic,  and  in  this  respect 
resembles  the  liver  and  differs  from  the  kidney  in  the  waxy  condition. 
On  section,  the  general  appearance  varies  in  different  cases.  Some- 
times, where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  blood  in  the  organ,  it  is 
red,  and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  appear  as  dark  shining  masses 
studding  the  surface.  In  other  cases  the  pulp  is  paler,  and  then 
the  Malpighian  corpuscles  appear  lighter  in  colour.  They  are  trans- 
parent and  gelatinous  in  appearance,  and  have  been  aptly  compared 
to  grains  of  boiled  sago,  which,  on  the  addition  of  iodine  (§  107) 
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give  a  mahogany  brown  reaction;  the  surrounding  healthy  tissue 
giving  a  yellow  colour,     (For  other  reactions,  see  S§  108  and  109.) 

Harden  (§  57),  mount  one  section  unstained  (g  152),  stain  others 
(^  106,  107,  and  108), 

(  X  so).— Each  Malpighian  corpuscle  is  stained  red  violet,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  blue  ring  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  thin 
;  of  blue  tissue.      Where  the   condition   is  advanced,  the  red 


Fio.  1 14,— Waxy  sago  spleen.     Slained  wilh  mclUyUnilinc  violet. 
l"  30.) 
La.     Luge  atleriolc.  giving  off  br.-inches  around  which  the  waxy 

adenoid  sheath  is  readily  seen. 
m.l>.  MsU|ugliiBn  body  or  adenoit)  sheath  wilh  (f.o.)  its  healthy 
Bitenole  in  the  centre ;  llie  two  seen  here  are  evidently 
Dear  lie  point  o(  bifurcalion  of  the  Htteriole. 
a.      Sm&ll  waxy  vessel  in  the  splenic  pulp. 
/.      Splenic  pulp, 

f  violet  mass  appears  to  be  almost  homogeneous  ;  but  near  the  central 
blue  patch,  the  unaffected  larger  central  artery  of  the  adenoid  sbeath, 
I  the  periphery  of  the  sheath  at  its  junction  wilh  the  splenic  pulp, 
delicate  red  lines  may  be  seen  running  from  the  solid  violet  mass 
into  the  surrounding  blue  tissue.  The  central  blue  ring  Js  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  zone  of  comparatively  healthy  adenoid  tissue. 
Around  ihe  waxy  Malpighian  corpuscle  the  splenic  pulp  (sinuses,  cells, 
and  vessels)  is  at  first  sight  apparently  unaffected,  and  is  stained  blue, 
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although  running  from  the  margins  or  the  waxy  niais  \ 
capillary  vessels,  the  walls  of  which  are  undergoing  the  wucy  d 
— the  thin  red  violet  lines  already  mentioned.  A  mofc 
examination  of  the  splenic  pulp  reveals,  however,  a  few  m 
violet  lines,  rings,  and  dots  running  through  it.  These  are  e 
sections  of  waxy  blood-vessels — small  ailcriolcs.  In  an 
stained  section,  examined  by  reflected  light,  the  parts  seen  abotc^ 
red  violet  now  appear  brown,  whilst  the  blue  parts  are  canatj  jr 


Frn.  IIJ.— Wary  uee  iplcen,  early  statfc.    Suiiwl  with  Mfa* 
in<]  sulphuric  aciil.     ( it  70.  aAei  Kylxr.) 

X.  and  J.  Bnbiecd  MalpiKhUD  corpuscln.  in  wUcli  the  iMcktaed 

waxy  vnsdi  may  be  teen  stained  bin*. 
i\.  Smaller  part  n[  a  Malpletiian  ci>q>iucl«,  in  wUch  the 

ceniral  artery  is  not  wen, 
b.  Splenic  piilp  niuflccicd  by  the  w»y  dUeow. 


I 


in  hue.     In  an  unstained  section  [he  waxy  portions  arc  | 
translucent,  and  hyaline,  and  have  a  faint  yellow  tinge. 

(  X  300), — Unless  the  waxy  condition  l)e  very  far  advanced,  il 
walls  of  the  central  artery  of  the  Malpighisn  coqiusclc  arc  qui 
healthy  and  arc  stained  blue  ;  the  initma  is  thrown  into  folds  by  tfe? 
contracting  niuscular  coat,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  il 
muscle  is  functionally  ns  well  as  optically  healthy.     As  yet,  I 
there  is  no  change  in  the  advcnlitia,  and  it  is  only  ai  •omc  liitic  dav  -'^ 
tance  from  the  vessel  that  any  is  noticeable,     lite  "  dq^cnenuiore^^^' 
begins  in  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels,  which  mn  through  i^^^ 
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Malpighian  corpuscle.  These  vessel  walls  are  seen  as  thin,  homo- 
geneous, red  violet  lines,  between  which  the  lymphoid  cells,  stained 
blue,  stand  out  prominently.  Further  away  from  the  centre,  the 
vessels  are  more  affected,  and  not  the  vessels  only,  but  the  delicate 
strands  of  fibrillated  tissue  which  compose  the  network  of  the  adenoid 
sheath.  The  strands  are  swollen,  homogeneous,  and  are  stained 
red  violet  Most  of  the  lymphoid  cells  between  them  are  compara- 
tively healthy,  and  are  stained  blue  ;  but  where  the  condition  is  very 
far  advanced  some  of  these  cells  appear  to  be  waxy,  though  it  may 
be  that  the  swollen  vessels  and  fibres  have,  by  pressure,  caused  them 


Fig.  116. — Drawing  of  small  capillary  vessels  and  connective 
tissue  fibrik  undergoing  waxy  degeneration.  Stained  with  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid.     (  x  600,  after  Kybcr.) 

These  vessels  were  isolated  by  pencilling  from  one  of  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles  of  the  spleen  from  which  Fig.  115,  was  drawn. 

The  dM[cnerated  parts  are  stained  blue  ;  the  unaffected  connective 
tissue  Bbnls  and  capillary  walls  are  stained  yellow. 

Xo  become  atrophied.  Certain  it  is  that  the  cells  are  not  at  all 
i-eadily  discerned.  At  the  periphery  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle,  the 
fielicate  waxy  bands  are  more  readily  distinguished,  and  the  process 
may  be  seen  to  extend  for  a  short  distance  in  the  walls  of  the 
vascular  sinuses  beyond  it,  where  there  is  a  condition  very  similar  to 
that  met  with  in  diffuse  waxy  spleen. 

Running  through  the  blue  splenic  pulp  are  numerous  small 
arterioles,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  waxy  degene- 
ration, and  the  walls  of  some  of  the  sinuses  may  be  slightly  affected. 
Where  this  waxy  change  in  the  wall  of  the  sinus  has  once  set  in, 
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there  is  usually  fatty  degeneration  of  the  eodolhclial  cdli  lininf  die 
wall  of  the  sinus. 

In  this  position,  perhaps,  better  than  in  any  other,  nx$  the  nq  . 
change  in  the  vessel  be  seen. 

( X  300). — Note  {a)   that   the  waxy  change   is  confined  t 
middle  coat,  especially  during  the  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  (I) 
that  the   middle  coat   is  picked   out   in   patches  by  tbe  c 


m.f.     Circular  muscular  fibres  of  tbe  middle  coat  cut  imuvmcly. 

tc.f/  Bcltvccn  the  moscnUr  fibcci  Ihc  oonnMlive  lUnic  fihnl>  an 
■wollcn  and  waxy  1  n«ined  i«d  viulei.  Wiitun  the  toad 
lh«  nuclEi  of  ibr  endoihclial  cdb  »■  Nadily  n 

f.l.       Conneclive  lisBic  cells. 

/./.        K«l  cells. 

(>f)  in  these  patches  the  tissues  arc  not  afTected  thnxi^oot, 
careful  examination  il  will  be  seen  that  only  between  ihe 
fibres   is    there    the   waxy    change,    tlie    longitudinal  or 
sections  of  the  muscular  fibres  being  stained  blue,  whilst 
them  are  red  violet  strcak§, — Ihe  swollen  connective 
At  the  margin  of  the  Matjii^hian  cor[)usde  the  walls  of  the  sini 
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are  affected,  but  not  extensively.  In  the  pulp  the  small  arterioles  and 
the  walls  of  a  few  of  the  sinuses  are  waxy.  As  these  become  more 
and  more  swollen,  the  muscular  fibres  are  atrophied  by  pressure,  and 
ultimately  they  may  be  obliterated.  Later,  the  intima  is  involved, 
but  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  vessels  then  becomes  granular  and 
fatty,  never  waxy.  Here,  then,  is  a  condition  in  which  the  waxy 
disease  affects  specially  the  walls  of  the  small  arterioles  soon  after 
they  are  given  off  from  the  large  central  arteriole,  then  the  connec- 
tive tissue  fibrils  around  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lymphoid 
cells  may  ultimately  be  involved. 

Diffuse  Waxy  Spleen. 

288.  This  is  often  stated  to  be  an  advanced  form  of  the 
foregoing,  but  such  is  not  even  usually  the  case.  Where  it  is 
simply  an  advanced  sago  spleen,  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  most 
markedly  affected,  and  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  pulp  tissue  are  involved.  In  the  true  diffuse  waxy  spleen  the 
change  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  pulp  tissue,  and  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles  are  unaltered  or  are  apparently  only  somewhat 
atrophied. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  spleen  is  very  greatly  enlarged,  much 
more  so  than  in  the  sago  form.    Its  substance  is  firm  and  elastic,  and 
the  margins,  as  in  those  of  a  waxy  liver,  are  somewhat  rounded.     On 
section,  the  surface  has  the  peculiar  glistening  appearance  so  charac- 
teristic of  waxy  disease  in  most  organs.    The  edges  of  the  sections  are 
sharp  and  well  defined ;    the  colour  is  usually  a  deep  red.     The 
trabeculae  and    Malpighian   corpuscles   are   very   indistinctly   seen, 
except  in  an  iodine  stained  specimen,  where  they  may  frequently  be 
distinguished  as  yellow  points,  each  of  which  has  a  mahogany-brown 
centre.    The  yellow  points  are  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  a  mahogany- 
brown    glistening    material.      It    wul    be   noted    that   the   central 
mahogany  brown   point  corresponds   to   the  arteriole,   the   yellow 
area  round  it  to  the  adenoid  sheath  (Malpighian  corpuscle),  and  the 
mahogany-brown  glistening  material  around  this  again  to  the  waxy 
splenic  pulp. 

Harden  (§  57),  and  stain  (as  in  §  286). 
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{  y.  50). — Examine  the  methylaniline  violet  stained  specimen,  and 
note  that  in  many  parts  of  it  the  Malpighian  coqiuscles  are  quite 
unaffected,  and  are  stained  blue,  though  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
somewhat  fibroid,  the  number  of  cells  being  then  greatly  diminished. 
At  some  points,  however,  there  is  a  thin  ring  of  red  violet  material 
near  the  central  arteriole,  in  which  position  the  adenoid  tissue  is 
most  fully  developed.  The  pulp  tissue  is  markedly  affected.  The 
walls  of  the  sinuses  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  waxy  degeneration, 
are  stained  red  violet,  and  are  homogeneous  and  glistening.  Within 
the  sinuses  the  endothelial  cells  may  be  seen  as  small  blue  granules 


l-ia.  1 18. — Drawing  of  diffuse  waxy  spleen.     Stained  wild  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid.    (  x  400,  after  Kyber.) 

a.  Waxy  splenic  pulp  (belwecn  the  Malpighian  corpuscles). 

b.  Venous  sinuses  lined  with  unaltered  endothelial  cells. 

c.  Small  arteriole,  unaffected. 

d.  Capillniy,  opening  into  the  venous  sinus. 

near  the  walls,  tlie  coloured  and  colourless  blood  corpuscles  lying 
free  in  the  spaces. 

(  X  300). — The  central  artery  of  the  adenoid  sheath  is  frequently, 
though  not  invariably,  found  to  be  undergoing  waxy  degeneration. 
Around  the  affected  arteriole  the  capillaries  in  the  sheath  may  be 
undei^oing  the  waxy  change,  but  the  process  seldom  extends  beyond 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  central  vessel.  The  remainder 
of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle  is  fibroid,  and  may  be  considerably 
atrophied,  in  which  case  the  lymphoid  cells  are  particularly  scanty.    At 
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the  margins  of  these  Malpighian  corpuscles  the  waxy  change  begins 
at  once.  It  appears  to  take  the  form  of  swelling  of  the  fibres  of 
those  trabeculse  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  endothelial 
cells  lining  the  pulp  sinuses.  Around  the  venous  sinuses  the  bands 
of  yellow  elastic  fibre  (the  fibres  resembling  barrel  hoops)  are  seen 
on  section  to  be  considerably  swollen  and  undergoing  the  waxy 
change.  The  rounded  cells  situated  between  the  sinuses  are 
atrophied,  or  fatty  and  granular,  though  some  appear  to  be  swollen 
and  waxy.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  explanation  of  this 
latter  appearance,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  waxy,  cell-like 
masses  may  be  sections  of  some  of  the  swollen  fibrous  bands. 
Examine  the  endothelial  cells,  many  of  which  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  swollen  sinus  walls.  These  cells  do  not  take  on  the 
waxy  reaction  with  methylaniline  violet,  but  give  a  blue  colour. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  sometimes  extremely  granular  and  fatty ;  this 
is  more  readily  brought  out  on  the  addition  of  osmic  acid  (§  110). 
In  other  cases  the  cells  are  greatly  atrophied,  and  are  detached  from 
the  walls  of  the  sinuses,  most  of  which  are  distended  with  blood 
corpuscles,  both  coloured  and  colourless. 

Leucocythemia  of  the  Spleen. 

289.  In  the  spleen  in  leucocythemia  we  have  an  enormous  accumu- 
lation  of  leucocytes  in  and  sometimes  around  the  pulp  sinuses; 
the  spleen  is  usually  enormously  enlarged,  and  may  weigh  as  many 
pounds  as  normally  it  weighs  ounces.     The  enlargement  takes  place 
in  all  directions,  so  that  the  organ  retains  its  relative  proportions, 
and  the  notches  on  the  anterior  border  remain  strongly  marked.    The 
Organ    is  firm,   pale,   and  tough,   but  not    leathery.      Under  the 
capsule,  which  is  often  irregularly  thickened,  there  are  sometimes 
purple  patches,  the  result  of  haemorrhages.     These  stand  out  very 
prominently  from  the  surrounding  tissue. 

On  section  the  tissue  presents  a  firm  homogeneous  appearance. 
TTie  pulp  is  solid,  firm,  and  of  a  peculiar  grey  colour,  with  small 
Haemorrhages  scattered  irregularly  through  it,  but  especially  near  the 
crapsule.  Scattered  over  the  surface  are  cream  grey  nodules  and 
lines,  which  represent  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.     Embolic  infarcts. 
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of  very  various  sizes  and  in  different  stages  of  degeneration  (§  285), 
may  also  be  observed  as  yellow  wedge-shaped  masses  situated  near 
the  surface. 

Examine  a  scraping  from  the  cut  surface  (  x  300),  and  note  that  it 
contains  numerous  leucocytes,  a  number  of  coloured  blood  corpuscles, 
and  some  larger  cells,  composed  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  in  which 
are  imbedded  nuclei,  sometimes  a  single  one,  sometimes  several. 

Harden  (§  57  or  59),  and  stain  (^  98  and  103  d), 

(  X  50). — Note,  first,  that  although  the  trabeculae  are  considerably 
thickened  and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  may  be  slightly  enlarged, 
they  do  not  form  very  prominent  features  in  the  section.  The 
splenic  pulp  in  the  logwood  stained  section  appears  to  consist  of 
one  mass  of  deeply  stained  cells,  some  of  which  are  much  larger 
than  the  ordinary  leucocytes,  or  even  than  the  normal  endothelial 
cells.  The  Malpighian  corpuscles  may  contain  more  lymphoid 
cells,  but  in  certain  cases  they  are  more  fibroid.  In  some  cases  the 
lymphoid  cells  of  the  pulp  proper  are  very  few  in  number. 

(  X  300). — Note  the  above  changes  in  the  Malpighian  body  and  in 
the  trabeculae,  both  of  which  may  be  somewhat  hypertrophied.  In 
the  former  the  condition  varies  slightly  in  different  cases.  There  is 
frequently  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small  round  lymphoid  cells, 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  endothelioid  cells,  in 
which  case  there  is,  in  this  position,  a  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fibrous  tissue.  These  changes  are  never  so  well 
marked  as  in  lymphadenoma,  the  condition  which  will  be  next 
considered. 

In  the  pulp  tissue  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  enormous 
distension  of  the  sinuses.  The  endothelial  cells  lining  them  are 
swollen  and  multinucleated,  and  project  somewhat  from  the  walls. 
To  them  a  number  of  large  cells  are  attached  by  a  pedicle  ;  these, 
like  those  lying  free  in  the  sinus,  being  probably  derived  by  prolifera- 
tion from  the  attached  endothelial  cells.  In  these  cells  there  may  be 
only  a  single  nucleus,  but  very  frequently  there  are  several.  They 
usually  contain  a  quantity  of  altered  blood  pigment,  which  is  con- 
fined principally  to  those  positions,  though  in  some  few  cases  the 
golden  brown  pigment  granules  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  trabecular. 
In  addition  to  these  large  cells  the  sinuses  usually  contain  a  number 
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'ordinary  leucocytes.  In  the  lungs,  in  the  intestine,  and  on  serous 
irfaces  embolic  hemorrhages  are  usually  very  numerous  in  this 
sease,  as  are  also  fatty  degenerative  changes  in  the  various  organs. 
or  long  lymphadenoma,  or  Hodgkin's  disease,  was  classed  as  a 
mi  of  leucocythemia,  and  e\-en  now  the  pathological  changes  are 
jfBiany  text-hooks  stated  to  be  the  same.     This  is  an  error  which 


Flc.  119.— Drawing  of  Icucocytheinic  spleen.     Stained  with  li^- 
wood.     («  300.) 

.1.   Lai^e  venous  n.nu&  lined  with  a  regular  layer  of  endothelial 
cells,  and  containing  leucocytes  (/.)  and  large  cells  wilh 
one  or  two  nuclei  each  (r.). 
c.    Endothelial  plnles  Ibing  the  walls  of  one  of  ihe  smaller  or 
arterial  sinuses. 

nust  be  carefully  avoided,  as  the  changes  are  essentially  different 
n  the  two  conditions.  In  leucocythemia  the  splenic  pulp  is 
he  part  affected ;  whilst  in  lymphadenoma  it  is,  primarily,  the 
.denoid  sheath  of  the  vessels,  whence  the  affection  spreads  into 
be  surrounding  tissue  until  a  considerable  part  of  the  pulp  may 
t  involved. 
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Lymphadenoma  of  the  Spleem. 
{Hodgkin's  Disfost.) 
290.  In  Lymphadenoma  there  is  great  enlargement  «i»d  ii 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  hut  (here  is  no  great  increase  tn  the  ntn 
of  white  corpuscles  found  in  the  blood. 

Naked  eye  appearames. — The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  td 
to  the  same  extent  as  in   Icucocythemia,  though  in  wrac  % 


Fin.  tsa— Diawingof  ihickcncd  mlenoid  shciih  Inlfiinihirlimrmi 
ofiplcen.     Section  slainci!  with  picni-carml&e.     (xto.) 
//.     Fibrous  Malpighion  corpuide. 
/.      Pigment  nor  the  imrgin  nC  a  Malpghian  coqniNlc. 
I./.    Pulp  lisHic  of  tpleen  as  yd  imcncroKChcd  upon. 
i.p}  M>&s  of  pulp  involved  liy  growth  erf'  fibiotu  tiscub 

it  is  stated  to  have  weighed  from  fifty  to  eighty  ounces,  or 
more. 

As  in  leucocythcmia,  the  increase  in  sixe  takes  place 
the  notches  on  the  anterior  border  remain  well  marked ;  the 
surface  is  dark  in  colour,  and  over  the  dark  surEaee  there  \ 
qucnily  numerous  darker  purple  spots ;  the  tissue  is  firm  and 
and  in  many  cases  feels  quite  fleshy,  or  even  litirous. 

On  section,   the  appearance  i*  very  characteristic     The 
surface  has  a  deep  red  colour,  but  scattered  over  it  i 
small,  angular,  translucent,  yellow  masses,  almost  like 
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Bbf  suet.  Some  of  these  are  rounded,  but  others  arc  elongated  and 
Ibranching.  There  may  also  be  large  tumour-like  masses  of  adenoid 
Itissue.  These,  like  the  first- mentioned,  are  simply  altered  adenoid 
I  sheaths  or  Malpighian  corpuscles. 


-  -^^      try 


^M.'. 


■^ 


KlO.  til.  —  Drawing  nf  sccii™  i-,t  ly.niihadcnnmalniis  spleen. 
Stained  with  picro-corniine.    (  «  250.) 

The  drawinc  is  taken  fiom  Ihc  inaigin  of  ode  of  ihe  librbid 
Malpighian  coqm^es. 

A  Snuill  arteriol«  with  walls  conuileialjly  ihiclicnetl. 

*.   Wdl-fotmed  flbroiu  lissuc. 

t.  Pigmenled  maSHs — derived  from  endothelial  and  other  celb 
containiog  coloured   blood   corpuscles  in   various  stages  of 

J.  Cells  contained  within  sinuses  in  process  of  being  cut  oH  iiy 
Ihe  cncioaching  librous  growth. 

Harden  (g  57),  mount  a  section  unstained  (g  162),  and  stain  one 
H98). 

(x  50). — All  the  fibrous  trabeculie  are  increased  in  size  and 
thickness.  They  take  on  the  pink  stain  very  readily,  and  evidently 
contain  more  fibrous  tissue  than  nomnal. 

The  Malpighian  corpuscles  appear  to  participate  in  this  fibrous 
.  cbjutge.     They  ore  much   enlarged,  are   firm,  solid,   and   fibrous, 
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and  the  lymphoid  cells  are  comparatively  few  in  numSr  A 
few  larger  cells,  some  containing  several  nuclei,  may  lie  tew 
arranged  in  rows  between  the  bundles  of  fibrous  lissuc.  Thoc 
(better  seen  %  300)  are  not  the  lymphoid  cells,  but  arc  cndothdwiii 
plates,  or  growing  connective  tissue  celts.  At  the  margin  o(  thf 
fibroid  Malpighian  corpuscle  there  is  usually  a  lai^EC  depoiii  •* 
gntden-brown  pigment,  very  characteristic  of  this  disetue.  Tlir 
pulp  tissue  is  considerably  altered,  and  looks  much  men  n>''d. 
especially  near  the  fibroid  masses.  Away  from  these  the  mbcoii* 
of  the  pulp  are  thicker,  the  endothelial  celh  are  larger,  and  frei[wnlt; 
contain  granules  of  altered  blood  pigment. 

( X  300), — Observe  carefully  the  fibroid  ^falpighian  corpmda 
I'he  lymphoid  cells  are  few  in  number,  and  appear  atropbcd 
and  angular.  The  spaces  between  the  bands  of  fibnws  tioucv 
ver)'  small  indeed,  but  in  them  arc  multinucleated  cndothclioid  cdl>- 
which  are  evidently  the  cells  by  which  ihc  large  mass  of  fibrilbud 
periplast  is  formed.  The  pigment  is  usually  contained  in  til- 
defined  spaces  (pulp  sinuses),  and  is  derived  from  altered  Ueoit 
corpuscles.  Kig.  iii  illustrates  the  process  by  which  it  coax* U) Ik 
situated  in  the  fibrous  mass.  The  fibrous  tissue  grows  in  ill  is^' 
tions  around  the  adenoid  sheath,  and  processes  are  sent  out  tjet*f< 
the  sinuses,  which,  with  their  contained  blood  corpu»c!c»  *^ 
endothelial  cells,  are  gradually  surrounded.  The  conuiocd  1"1mJ 
corpuscles  are  disintegrated,  probably  by  ihc  endothelJaJ  cdb.  »•» 
the  blood  pigment  is  set  free.  The  various  transition  *tagc*  *" 
not  well  represented  in  the  drawing.  In  the  pulp  the  thickening" 
the  trabeculie  and  the  proliferation  of  the  brge  endothctioid  ceil*  *" 
easily  distinguished  ;  but  there  is  no  cramming  of  ihc  pulp  sinu*** 
with  leucocytes,  as  there  is  in  leucocyt hernia. 


TUREkCI-E  OF   THK  SPI-KF.N. 


s  seldom  or  never  found  in  the  spleen  aa  a 
s  in   (wo  forms,  cither  (1)  miliary  tabodb- 


291.  Tubercle 
growth.  It  occur 
(j)  larger  caseous 

(1)  The  first  form  is  met  wilh  in  acute  general  t«beioik)«»  »• 
minute  grey,  gebtinous,  prominent,  shot-like  bodies  in  the  cajwd*" 
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the  spleen,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  organ ;  a  minute  yellowish  point 
in  the  centre  of  this  small  mass  usually  indicates  the  commencement 
of  caseation.  It  is  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  disease,  and 
hence  is  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

Harden  (§  57  or  59)  and  stain  (§  98  or  103  d). 

The  microscopic  appearances  are  much  the  same'  as  in  miliary 
tuberculosis  of  the  liver,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  here  there  is 
frequently  well-marked  congestion. 

(2)  The  second  and  more  chronic  form  is  the  more  typical,  espe- 
cially in  children.  The  spleen  may  be  either  enlarged  or  diminished 
in  size.  On  section,  the  pulp  is  usually  red  and  congested,  whilst 
scattered  over  the  surface  are  bodies  which  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  suet-like  masses  seen  in  lymphadenoma ;  as  a  rule, 
however,  they  are  yellower  and  more  caseous  looking,  and  are  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea.  The  organ  in  this  condition  is,  like  the 
lymphadenomatous  spleen,  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  "  hardbake " 
spleen. 

Prepare  as  above,  and  note  that  the  appearances  are  simply  those 
of  caseous,  or,  in  rare  cases,  fibroid  tubercle  (S  277). 

Other  growths  mentioned  as  occurring  in  this  organ  are  secondary 
cancers  and  sarcomas^  syphilitic  gummata^  hydatid  cysts^  dermoid  cysts 
(very  rarely),  simple  serous  or  mucous  cysts,  and  one  case  of  Penta- 
stoma  dentiadatum  within  a  calcified  cyst. 
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CHAPTER    X. 
THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

292.  In  the  examination  of  the  first  pait  of  ih«  alimentatr  C 
for  pathological  changes,  it  should  be  remembered  that  tbe  e] 
in  the  oral  cavity,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  tbe  c 
phagus,  is  of  the  pavement,  stratified  type,  whidi  diflcra  only  f«  "-*" 
that  on  the  cutaneous  surface  in  the  fact  that  it  is  more  delicate  and  t»^* 
little  or  no  homy  layer.  In  the  upper  pan  of  the  pharynx,  boarc  •  *-*■ 
the  epithelium  i.s  columnar  and  ciliated,  and  extends  down  inii>  C^^ 
folds  or  depressions  in  the  mucosa.  The  mucosa  differs  sotDeac^^* 
in  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  tract,  but  throughout  it  hit  C^^ 
same  structure.  It  consists  of  dense  connectine  ti.ssuc^  fnm  wt**^^ 
are  upward  prolongations,  forming  papillae,  on  which  ihc  dwpcrc*^** 
of  the  epithelial  layer  rest.  It  is  intersected  or  channdled  by  ' 
dense  network  of  lymphatics  and  lymph  spaces.  Tbe  mtiooi*  " 
continued  into  the  submucosa  (except  in  the  oesophagus,  wbetc  »*  * 
separated  by  a  few  delicate  bundles  of  nonstripcd  miude  u.H^* 
which  is  composed  of  a  looser  and  more  lamellar  connective  imb*^^ 
and  "contains  masses  of  fat  cells,  the  large  brancbex  of  vends  M^^^ 
nerves,  the  glands,  and  striped  muscle,  and,  extending  oaiMU  •-" ' 
forms  a  continuity  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nifrotrnJ*-*  '^ 
organs  as  muscle,  periosteum,  skin,  &c."  (Klein  and  Noble  Smi*^*'" 
The  large  mucous  glands,  imbedded  in  this  submucosa,  are  jdent*^  -^ 
in  structure  (compound  tubular  glands)  throughout,  vuytiqt  only  '" 
numlier  and  size  in  the  different  regions  of  the  first  part  of  the  um^  ^ ' 
they  arc  largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  mouth,  and  least  tiuiD^r^^^" 
in  the  cesophagus. 

As  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  these  structures  are  affectedv 
inflammation,  according  to  tbe  intensity  of  the  i>roccu;  there  may 
simply  a  transient  redness,  or  there  may  be  such  maiked  ) 
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and  interstitial  changes  that  removal  of  epithelium  or  sloughing  of 
the  deeper  tissues  may  ensue. 

The  Aphthous  Patches  which  occur  during  the  course  of 
Teething  and  a  variety  of  Inflammatory  Diseases. 

293.  These  are  most  frequently  met  with  on  the  inner  surface  of 
toe  lips,  on  the  gums,  tongue,  and  soft  palate  in  children. 

Naked  ^e  appearances, — They  vary  in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  a 
small  wafer,  and  are  white  or  yellowish-grey,  dull  and  opaque ;  the 
mucous  membrane  around  them  is  injected,  red,  or  sometimes  purple, 
and  has  a  peculiar  glistening,  semi-transparent  appearance.  Several 
of  the  smaller  patches  may  coalesce  to  form  larger  ones. 

The  peculiarity  in  this  condition  is,  that  although  the  white  patches 
may  be  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissues,  there  is  seldom  any 
well-marked  ulceration.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent  when 
the  microscopic  examination  is  made. 

Harden  (§  57  or  64),  cut  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  surface, 
and  stain  (^  98  and  103  d  or  105). 

( X  50).  —  The  changes  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
epithelial  layer.  There  is  undoubtedly  congestion  of  the  small 
vessels  of  the  mucosa,  accompanied  by  an  exudation  of  leucocytes, 
some  swelling  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  even  infiltration  of  the 
superficial  layers  of  connective  tissue  fibrils  with  fibrin ;  but  the  most 
prominent  changes  are  swelling  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  exudation 
of  fibrinous  lymph  and  leucocytes,  first  between  the  epithelial  layer 
and  the  mucosa,  and  then  between  the  individual  epithelial  cells. 
The  swollen  epithelial  cells,  with  the  fibrinous  exudation  beneath 
and  around  them,  form  the  opaque  aphthous  patch ;  the  epithelium 
is  regenerated  very  rapidly. 

(  X  300). — Note  the  slight  swelling  of  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  mucosa  and  the  increased  number  of  leucocytes  around  the 
distended  vessels.  In  the  patch  the  fibrinous  lymph,  in  which  are 
frequently  numerous  leucocytes  beneath  and  between  the  swollen 
epithelial  cells,  is  considerably  increased  in  amount. 

There  are  changes  in  the  epithelial  cells,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
increase  in  size;  some  of  them  are  vacuolated,  the  nucleus  then 
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being  placed  at  one  side  of  the  4-acuole,  whtlsi  oiben,  < 

those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  patch,  are  u 

rapid  proliferation,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  targe  number  of  c 

which  two  nuclei  are  seen,  or  in  which  division  of  the  Rudn»      k" 

begun, 

Mucous  Patches. 

294.  Mucous  patches,  due  to  inliltralion  and  prolifenuion  oT  * 
epidermis  and  true  skin  beneath,  are  met  with  in  case*  of  sFypt^»il6, 
and  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  a  more  (nrtcnsirc-  "*■ 
flammatory  process.  They  arc  usually  found  at  the  angles  of  t*< 
mouth,  on  the  tips  and  side  of  the  tongue,  and  frequrnllr  on  ** 
tonsils;  but  they  may  be  seen  on  almost  any  part  of  the  moOiirr^^^ 
near  any  of  the  orifices  of  the  botly  where  ihe  skin  is  kepi  mobt  •■^ 
in  folds. 

JVaied  eye  rt//c(ini«i-M.— They  are  small,  flallcned,  ofnque,  m  "^i* 
patches,  with  a  peculiar,  moist,  silvery  grey  or  ghstcning  saiftce  "" 

passing  the  finger  over  one,  il  is  found  to  be  slightly  ii 
if  of  long  standing,  the  induration  is  well  marked,  and  the  ihiHi 
very  distinct.     The  formation  of  the  patch  may  be  foOovcd 
ulceration,  beginning  at  the  centre  (in  the  tonsil  tliis,  acoordti^ 
Cornil  and  Ranvicr,  is  comiurativcly  rare)- 

Harden  and  stain  as  for  the  aphthous  patch  (j  293). 

(  X  50). — The  appearances  presented  nresomewliat  simiUr  to  it 
seen  in  the  aphthous  patch,  but  ihe  changes  arc  more  extcR^ 
Near  the  margin,  ihc  homy  epithelial  layer  extend*  for  some  distiM 
only  over  the  patch,  and  even  where  it  is  present  the  sqiumn 
swollen  and  are  separated  by  leucocytes  and  small  masMS  of  t 
Nearer  the  centre  there  is  enormous  swelling  of  the  poty^gorad  c 
of  the  relc  Malpighii,  some  of  which  are  rapidly  breaking  < 
whilst  around  these  cells,  or  infiltrating  the  spaces  between  t 
is  an  exudation  of  fibrin,  stained  red  with  cosin,  and  Icucocj^""""* 
stained  violet  with  logwood.  Near  the  surface  the  fibrin  appear-^  ** 
predominate,  whilst  in  the  deeper  layers  Ihe  leucocytes  are  m  csc^"^ 
Ai  the  margins  of  the  patch,  and  near  the  mucosa,  the  epttbehiiK*'  ■ 
in  a  state  of  rapid  proliferation,  giving  rise  to  part  of  Ibe  th»ckc«*'< 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.     In  the  mucosa,  and  hi  si 
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in  the  submucosa,  the  distention  of  the  vessels  is  well  marked. 
Around  the  vessels  the  accumulation  of  small  round  cells  may  be 
irery  great;  there  is  also  considerable  swelling  of  the  connective 
tissue,  and  at  the  same  time  an  accumulation  of  fibrinous  lymph 
between  the  swollen  fibres,  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  lymph 
spaces.  This  affection  of  the  deeper  tissues  is  here  extremely  well 
marked,  and  in  this  respect  the  microscopic  appearances  differ  from 
those  presented  in  the  aphthous  patch. 

(  X  300)- — Confirm  the  above  appearances. 

Diphtheria  of  the  Pharynx. 

295.  In  diphtheria  there  is  exudation  of  a  false  membrane  on  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  palatal 
arches,  tonsils,  and  especially  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft 
palate  or  uvula.  The  last-named  is  one  of  the  best  positions  in 
which  to  examine  it.  The  appearances  vary  according  to  the  date 
of  the  disease  at  which  the  patient  succumbs.  If  there  are  simply 
swollen  greyish  patches  scattered  over  a  dull  red  background,  the 
epithelium  is  usually  still  present,  though  very  much  altered. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  uvula  with  the  membrane  on  its  posterior 
surface  (§  56),  and  stain  (§  106). 

(  X  300). — On  the  surface  of  a  section,  and  extending  for  some 
distance  into  the  tissues,  are  masses  of  micrococci,  which  take  on 
the  methylaniline  staining  very  deeply.  The  epithelium  forms 
merely  a  heavy  network,  of  which  the  margins  of  the  cells  apparently 
form  the  meshes.  Beneath  this  altered  epithelial  layer  the  connective 
tissue  is  infiltrated  with  fibrin  and  leucocytes,  most  of  which  are 
accumulated  around  the  distended  blood-vessels.  Around  these 
distended  vessels  haemorrhages  are  frequently  seen,  but  there  are 
as  yet  few  masses  of  micrococci  in  the  lymphatics  and  in  the  deeper 
tissues  generally,  and  the  cell  infiltration  is  confined  to  the  tissues 
immediately  beneath  the  epithelium  at  the  point  of  infection. 

At  a  later  stage,  when  the  false  membrane  has  formed,  and  per- 
haps has  sloughed,  leaving  a  grey,  sodden,  sloughy,  and  infiltrated 
looking  surface,  examine  a  piece  of  the  tissue  prepared  as  above. 

(x  450). — ^The  connective  tissue  of  the  mucosa  is  transformed 
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into  a  mass  of  fattily  degenerated  or  homogeneous  material.  »fciA 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  diphtheritic  condition.  A  fibrinous  cw** 
tion,  in  which  the  masses  of  micrococci  and  bacilli  are  utiutcdiOi^ 
up  the  false  membrane  on  the  surface.  The  blood-TORii  *"  | 
distended,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  number  of  round  cells  or  It 
cyies.  This  accumulation  of  cells  lakes  place  especially  *t  ihc  po* 
of  junction  between  the  mucosa  and  tlic  deeper  tiwon.  1* 
lymphatics  for  some  distance  round  are  choked  with  fibrin  * 
which  are  imbedded  a  few  leucocytes,  or  more  frequendy  thcjT  ^ 
filled  with  masses  of  bacilli  and  micrococci,  which  also  may  be  fty** 
in  any  part  of  the  slough. 

The  grey  sloughy  pan  is  usually  teeming  with  tnuKS-  • 
deeply  stained  micrococci,  bui  there  is  now  no  trac*  trf  Cfritl*  *'"'' 
structure  left.  In  addition  to  micrococci,  in  fad  occuning  tU*^"* 
invariably  in  the  early  stages  in  cases  of  true  diphihuu,  *"* 
groups  of  short,  straight,  or  curved  rods  3  to  6  fi  in  \a^^-^ 
with  ends  sometimes  pointed,  sometimes  rounded  and  ihi 
They  often  contain  small  glistening  points  in  their  1 
These  have  been  described  as  spores,  but  they  1 
of  altered  protoplasm.  Where  the  disease  is  more  : 
rods  do  not  slain  so  equally,  many  pear-shaped  a 
bacilli  are  present,  and  in  some  very  old  membranes 
or  impossible  to  distinguish  any  characteristic  rod-shaped  I 
the  micrococci  and  other  micro-organisms  becoming  more  nuuia  "* 
especially  as  the  surface  becomes  foetid  and  softened.  In  sadi  i—  "" 
the  rod-shaped  bacilli  can  only  be  found  entangled  in  the  ito^^^ 
network. 

The    distinctive  characteristics  between   this  oonditioo  ind  I"* 

so-called  croup  are : — that  in  diphtheria  the  specific  n 
and    the    slough   are   almost    mvariabty   present,    but 
fibrinous  cxudntion,  though  usually  present,  is 
in  croup  the  exudation  ts  essential,  and  any  micro-ofgantsnis 
may  be  present  are  found  only  on  tlie  surface,  do  ttot  invade 
membrane  or  the  surrounding  lymphatics,  and  so  do  not  gel 
the   system    to   give   rise   to   constitutional    symptoms;    of  tl 
micro-organisms  the  "specific"  Klebs  LoefHer  bacillus  is  said  «» 
to  be  one. 
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Diagnosis  of  Diphtheria  during  Life. 

296.  In  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  during  life,  the  following 
methods  of  staining  and  cultivation  are  employed.  Remove  a  por- 
tion of  the  membrane  from  the  patient ;  to  do  this  tie  a  piece  of 
cotton  wool  firmly  to  a  pair  of  forceps  or  to  a  penholder,  and  with 
this  scrape  off  a  small  fragment  from  one  of  the  grey  patches. 
Remove  this  with  a  bit  of  blotting  paper  and  place  it  between 
two  cover  glasses,  where  it  is  broken  down  as  finely  as  possible ;  the 
cover  glasses  are  then  separated  and  heated  over  a  flame  in  the 
ordinary  fashion  (§  128),  and  stained  with  Kiihne's  or  Loeffler's  methyl 
blue  (^  131  and  133),  or  with  Roux  and  Yersin's  stain,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  aqueous  solutions  of  violet  dahlia  and  methyl  green 
with  water  added  until  a  clear  but  not  too  deep  blue  is  obtained. 
A  drop  of  the  staining  fluid  is  placed  on  the  slide,  the  cover  glass 
on  which  the  fragments  are  dried  is  inverted  and  lowered  on 
to  ity  the  superfluous  fluid  is  then  removed  with  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper. 

Stain  another  fragment  of  the  membrane,  freshly  teased  out,  with 
picro-carmine  (§  98). 

Roux  and  Yersin  make  diagnostic  cultures  as  follows: — with  a 
platinum  needle  beaten  out  at  the  end  to  form  a  kind  of  spatula, 
they  detach  a  particle  of  the  false  membrane,  and  then  make  stroke 
cultures  on  the  surface  of  tubes  of  prepared  blood  serum  made 
according  to  the  following  formula 


Blood  serum. 
Neutralised  broth, 
Peptone,     . 
Common  salt, 


3  parts. 
I  part. 
I  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 


The  same  needle  is  used  without  being  recharged  to  inoculate  some 
half-dozen  tubes.  When  these  are  incubated  at  from  33"  to  35"  C, 
colonies  of  bacilli  are  visible  at  the  end  of  twenty  hours,  and  within 
forty-eight  hours  they  appear  as  small  rounded  greyish-white  points, 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  more  opaque  than  the  periphery,  they 
spread  rapidly,  form  greyish  rounded  discs,  and  continue  to  develop 
so  quickly  that  they  are  usually  well   formed   before    the    other 
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organisms  havu  begun  to  form  a  colony  ai  all  visible  to  the  laW 

eye. 

The  Stomach. 

297.    Normal  //is/o/ogv.—The   wall  of  the   MOiiMch,   Hke   tW 
of  the  oesophagus,  is  composed  of  mucous,  submucous,  raMrt*™- 
and  peritoneal  coats.     Here,  as  in  the  small  and  Uige  ituot*"'* 
the  secreting  gbnds  arc  confined  to  the  mucosa,  the  cpitbel*'" 
covering   this    layer  and    lining   the   various    gland    duct«  of       1^ 
stomach  is  distinctly  columnar ;  it  rests  upon  i 
brane  composed  of  flattened   endothelioid  ceDs.     A(  ibr  ( 
end    the    simple    peptic    glands    are    straight    or    sli^illy  i 
tubular    glands    lined    with    columnar   cells,    with   here  and  I 
at   the    outer    margin    large    spherical    or    angular  ctik.      At 
pyloric  end  the  glands  are   latter  and   more  compUcatcd,  m 
dividing   into  several  wavy  and  convoluted  lubes ;    Uiey  ore  t— 
with  the  regular  columnar  epithelial  cells,  and  have  none  o( 
large  spherical   or  angular  cells   near    the    basement    membv 
Supporting  the  gland  tubes  is  a  delicate  mucosa  similar  to 
described  ni  the  oesophagus,  and  beneath  or  in  this  is  a  rnitsm— 
mucostf  separating  it  from  the  submucosa.    The  mbraucotu  \m 
consists  of  a  delicate  supporting  connecti*-e  tissue  which  row  l-. 
the  non-striped  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach,  which  lias  bodi  ii" 
circular,  and  outer  longitudinal  layers     C-overing  the  stomach 
fold  of  peritoneum,  which  is  similar  in  structure  to  that  c 
the  oi^ans  already  described,— the  liver  for  example.     A  nio«^^*  * 
[eresiing  fact  in  connection  with  the  vascular  supply  of  tbewal-    '*'' 
the  stomach  is  put  prominently  forward  hy  Comil  and  Ram'—    ■"' 
who  sLtte  that  the  arteries  which  supply  the  mucotu  tnembntic        "*" 
enter  by  the  peritoneal  surface,  and  ramify  in  the  s 
of  the  stomach,  so  that  the  none  of  distribution  of  e 
the   mucous  layer  forms  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  i 
submucous  tissue,  and  the  base  the  surface  of  the  roacoua  n 
of  the  stomach." 


■  "  M«niis)  of  Pflihalo^c*!  Ilbtoloey,"  liy  Comll  and  Ranvici, 
inn  hy  A.  M.  Hnfl,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane. 

298.  The  stomach  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  organs  with  which 
the  pathologist  has  to  deal.  Post-mortem  changes  take  place  in  it  so 
rapidly  that  any  pathological  processes  of  recent  date  are  at  once 
masked,  and  even  those  of  longer  standing  are  considerably  altered. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  give  an  exact  and  non-arbitrary  account 
of  either  the  naked  eye  or  microscopic  appearances  in  many  diseased 
conditions. 

In  acute  inflammations  of  the  stomach — in  acute  catarrhal  gastritis, 
for  instance — it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  determine  how  far 
the  appearances  presented  are  induced  by  the  inflammatory  condition, 
and  how  far  they  are  due  to  post-mortem  changes.  Even  in  a  healthy 
stomach,  the  epithelium  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  being 
digested  by  the  gastric  juice,  by  the  time  a  post-mortem  examination 
can  be  made,  so  that  in  acute  gastritis,  beyond  the  changes  usually 
taking  place  in  acute  inflammations,  little  is  to  be  observed.  As  one 
would  expect,  however,  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  greatly  increased, 
and  the  swollen  and  dark-red  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  mucus,  with,  here  and  there,  small  extravasations  of  blood. 

(  X  300). — Distention  of  the  blood-vessels,  often  accompanied  by 
small  haemorrhages,  extravasation  of  leucocytes,  and  swelling  and 
proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  lymphatics,  are  the  most 
noticeable  points,  epithelial  changes  as  a  rule  being  indistinguishable 
for  the  reason  above  given ;  but,  where  they  can  be  made  out,  the 
epithelial  cells  contain  large  globules  of  mucin,  are  desquamating  or 
undergoing  disintegrative  changes,  whilst  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
peptic  glands  are  usually  granular  and  often  detached. 

Chronic  changes,  where  there  is  an  atrophied  condition  of  some 
structures,  or  where  there  is  a  new  formation  of  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
are  more  readily  identifled. 

'Common,"  "Chronic,"  "Circular,"  "Perforating,"  or 
"Simple"  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. 

299.  This  ulcer  is  usually  single,  though  from  two  to  four  some- 
times occur.      It  is  situated  in  most  cases  on  the  posterior  wall. 
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or  on  the  lesser  curvature  near  the  pyloric  end,  and  sometimes  in  the 
duodenum,  and  measures  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  naked  eye  appearances  are  very  characteristic.     The  edges  are 
seldom  much  injected  or  raised  from  the  surrounding  tissue,  the 
margins  are  quite  vertical,  and  the  floor  is  smooth,  pale,  dry,  and 
fibrous.     It  is  rounded  or  oval  in  shape,  and  the  formation  gives  one 
the  idea  that  it  might  have  been  punched  out  with  a  wad-punch. 
The  depth  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.      In  some  instances  the 
mucous  membrane  only  is  involved.     The  punched-out  appearance 
is  in  such  cases  very  well  marked.     If  the  ulcer  extends  deeper,  so 
as  to  eat  through  the  muscular  coat,  there  is  a  peculiar  terraced 
appearance,  as  though  a  smaller  punch  had  been  used  for  the  deeper 
layer,   and  a  somewhat   funnel-shaped   opening,  corresponding  in 
shape  to  the  conical  distribution  of  the  artery  already  mentioned,  is 
the  result.    In  some  cases  the  acute  ulcerative  process  has  ceased,  but 
the  ulcer  has  not  healed,  and  slight  thickening  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  has  resulted.     When  these  ulcers  perforate,  it  may  be  only 
by  an   exceedingly  small  hole,  they  may  open  into  the  pancreas, 
liver,  or  spleen ;  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, — when  abscesses  or 
peritonitis  usually  result, — or  into  some  of  the  surrounding  blood- 
vessels, such  as  the  coronary  arteries  or  the  large  splenic  vessels. 
Adhesions  and  fistulous  openings  may  also  occur  into  the  duodenum, 
transverse  colon,   or  the   pleural   or   pericardial   sacs.     Even  after 
perforation  the  ulcers  may  heal,   and   healing  may  take  place  so 
perfectly  that,  except  on  very  careful  examination,  no  scar  can  be 
distinguished.     This  is  especially  the  case  where,  though  the  ulcera- 
tion has  been  acute,  the  destructive  process  has  not  been  extensive. 
Where  the  loss  of  tissue  has  been  great,  the  contraction  of  the  new 
cicatricial  tissue  formed  during  the  process  of  healing  gives  rise  to  a 
puckered  or  radiate  scar.    It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  cause  of  the 
solution  of  continuity  is  the  cutting  off  of  the  blood  supply  from  a 
certain   area,  which,   deprived    of  its   nutrition,   is  acted   upon  by 
the  gastric  fluids  and  softened.      That  the  process  is  acute  is  also 
agreed,  but  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood.      Spasm  of  the  vessels,  atheroma 
and   thrombosis    and    embolism — each   has   its  advocates;    but  it 
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appears  probable  that  any  of  these  may  be  the  cause  of  the  cutting 
off  of  the  blood  supply,  and  that  the  digestive  action  is  then 
allowed  to  go  on  in  the  patch  of  tissue  originally  supplied  by  the 
obstructed  vessel. 

Several  cicatrices  may  occur  together,  especially  in  the  middle 
of  the  stomach,  when  by  their  contraction  they  give  rise  to  what  is 
known  as  the  hour-glass  stomach. 

Harden  such  a  thickened  ulcer  (§§  53  a  and  57),  and  stain 
(§  98  or  103). 

(x  50  and  X  300). — Around  the  ulcer,  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, there  is  little  increase  in  the  number  of  small  deeply- 
stained  cells,  either  in  the  mucosa  or  submucosa,  and  the  glands  are 
little  altered,  except  that  they  stand  out  more  prominently  than  in 
the  normal  condition.  Further  changes,  such  as  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  near  the  ulcer  and  diminution  of  their  calibre ; 
and  where  the  muscular  coat  is  invaded,  fatty  degeneration  and  fray- 
ing out  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  described  (Comil  and  Ranvier). 

Post-mortem  Digestion  of  the  Wall  of  the  Stomach. 

300.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  gastric  ulcer,  when  the  blood 
supply  is  cut  off  from  any  part,  such  part  is  rapidly  digested.  It  has 
also  been  observed  that  in  certain  diseases,  especially  in  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  brain,  and  where  the  process  of  digestion  is  going  on 
vigorously  from  the  large  quantity  of  acid  gastric  juice  present,  the 
whole  mucous  wall  may  be  partially  digested.  Far  more  commonly  we 
find,  however,  that  digestion  is  continued  after  death,  especially  when 
the  stomach  "  contains  an  excess  of  gastric  juice,  or  of  acid  products 
of  decomposition  " — (Ziegler).  In  such  cases  the  colouring  matter  is 
dissolved  out  from  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  the  various  coats 
become  softened,  and  are  readily  broken  down.  There  is  never  any 
thickening  or  redness  of  the  parts  where  the  softening  is  taking  place, 
in  £act  there  are  no  signs  of  inflammation  of  any  kind.  Where  per- 
foration has  taken  place  the  margins  of  the  opening  are  ragged, 
friable,  and  pale  or  dark  grey  according  to  the  amount  of  blood 
that  has  been  in  the  parts  before  death.  This  condition  is  perhaps 
best  seen  in  children  in  whose  stomachs  much  undigested  food  is 
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left.  I  have  seen  it  well  mariLcd  in  two 
and  in  wann  weatber  as  many  as  four  a 
some  eridCDcc  of  this  condition. 


t  of  five  cases  lun  ptn 


The  Small  axd  Lakce  Iktestiwe. 

SOL  AWma/  Huleiogy. — In  the  wall  of  the  soiall  i 
^Ooitts  arc  the  same  as  those  of  the  stomach,  bat  there  are  one  v 
I  diflcrcnces  which  must  be  noted.  The  mucon  ti  tton 
a  senes  of  ctesceniic  folds,  trfaicb  fonn  vahre-Uke  proJKiMa 
;  the  course  of  the  tube.  These,  the  vahttlm  < 
have  essenlialtj'  the  same  stniaunc  as  the  reu  of  the  i 
Over  the  whoie  surface  are  snull  rounded  fioger-like  | 
or  villi,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  are  lar^  lymphatic  tpto 
or  chyle  vessds,  sunoonded  by  longitudinal  muscubr  fibre*  vA  i 
loop  of  capiUaiT  blood-vessels.  Between  and  at  the  haia  of  i^ 
viUi  are  simple  gland  tt^xs,  known  as  the  crypts  of  IJcbBW* 
Extending  over  the  whole  mucous  surface,  covering  the  •* 
and  lining  the  crypts,  is  a  layer  of  columnar  epitbdiaiii,  ^ 
bete  and  there  a  few  goblet  or  mucous  secreting  cells.  Tbt  bw 
mcnt  Tncmbrane,  con^Ktsed  of  endolheliotd  cells,  ■eiatiw  ^ 
epithelial  cells  (nmi  the  connccti^x  tissue  of  the  imiooia.  1^ 
•ouaiAtm  ■nKswr  is  here  an  important  structure,  but  is  limikitD 
that  of  the  ttomadi,  and  the  submucosa,  the  internal  cirailK**' 
cnlar  fibres,  the  external  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the  pciitn^ 
I  oovertng  have  tD  their  bomologues  in  the  stonuch.  The  Bnwt* 
I'l^ds  (compound  racemose  gbnds)  are  imbedded  in  the  subiaiiaKO 
I  litstK  of  the  doodenuiD,  whilst  the  l)-ntph  follicles,  in  the  fc0> 
of  solitary  gtattds  and  Feycr's  patches,  arc  contained  |anly  in  ^ 
suhroocoDs  coal  at>d  partly  in  the  mucosa.  These  gtandolar  a*^ 
are  simply  sii^le  misses  of  adertoid  ti^ue,  or  colleciioni  (f  ^ 
■  ingle  ^ands.  The  solitary  glands  have  the  structure  of  cidi»T 
(.'tympbaiic  glands,  having  a  trabecular  framework  and  the  adox" 
tisinie  proper ;  tbe>e  are  componed  of  a  delicate  filinBtr  ^"^ 
membrsiKws  reticulum,  on  the  strands  of  which  ksa  flatteaed  dX)"' 
thclioid  cclb.  and  between  which  arc  the  I)'mph  corpuscles.  Ot*"* 
these  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  is  a  layer  of  cubical  euitbdia]  odh- 
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The  Peyer's  patches  are  elliptical,  run  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  intestine,  project  slightly  above  the  general  surface,  and  are 
composed  of  numerous  solitary  glands.  They  are  found  on  the  side 
of  the  intestine  away  from  the  mesenteric  attachment,  and  are  most 
numerous  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum. 

In  the  large  intestine  there  are  no  villi  and  no  Peyer's  patches,  but 
the  solitary  glands  are  larger  than  in  the  small  intestine. 

Typhoid  Lesion  of  the  Intestine,  leading  to  the  formation 

OF  THE  Typhoid  Ulcer. 

302.  In  this  condition  there  is  first  marked  swelling  of  the  elements 
of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  intestine — the  solitary  glands,  and  the 
Peyer*s  patches.  The  disease  is  therefore  most  marked  in  those 
positions  where  the  glands  are  most  numerous — at  the  lower  end  of 
the  ileum.  It  may  spread  upwards  and,  though  rarely,  down- 
wards ;  in  the  earlier  stages — during  the  first  week — there  is  a  pro- 
gressive swelling  of  the  solitary  glands,  which  at  first  are  pink  and 
semi-transparent,  soft  and  pulpy  in  appearance  and  to  the  touch ; 
later  they  become  paler  and  firmer.  All  the  Peyer's  patches  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  intestine  become  involved  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  as  do  also  the  solitary  glands.  These  patches  are  sharply 
raised,  "  and  winding  ridges  not  unlike  the  cerebral  convolutions  in 
miniature"  (Ziegler),  appear  on  their  surface,  especially  where  the 
mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  somewhat  paler  than  the  sur- 
rounding tissue.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  patches  are  very  vascular, 
and  small  haemorrhages  may  appear  on  the  deeply  congested  surface. 
The  mucous  membrane  near  the  swollen  patch,  owing  to  infiltration 
of  the  mucosa,  distension  of  Lieberktihn's  follicles,  and  obliteration 
of  the  villi,  is  smooth.  The  gland  is  swollen,  and  projects  into  the 
lumen  of  the  intestine,  pushing  before  it  the  epithelial  layer  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  swelling  is  composed  of  round  or  lymph 
cells,  which  also,  to  some  extent,  infiltrate  the  surrounding  mucous 
and  muscular  tissue. 

If  a  small  portion  of  the  swollen  gland  be  teased  out,  a  number  of 

much  larger  multinucleated  cells,  derived  from  the  endothelioid  cells 

lying  on  the  retiform  tissue  of  the  gland  tissue,  are  brought  into 

2  E 
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view.  Rod-shaped  bacilli  are  present  during  ihis  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, both  in  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  mucous  ineiubrane  and  in  tbe 
mesenteric  glands.  To  see  these,  lake  fresh  scraptt^  or  KCtiooit 
rinse  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  corrosive  subltnute,  sUin  witk 
gentian  violet  (^  131,  132,  133,  or  134),  and  mount  (g  192  or  lU). 

^Vhe^  the  swollen  patches  have  become  very  tense  xnd  pale,  the 
stage  of  sloughing  sets  in.  The  slough  involves  the  mitctius,  md 
usually  also  the  submucous  tissue.  It  is  invariably  bile-stainnl,  and 
very  frequently  blood-stained,  from  rupture  of  some  of  tbe  small 
blood-vessels  in  the  muscular  coat.     It  comes  away  in  fragmenti; 


Ftii.  I3a. — Diignun  to  [epre»:nl  ibe  various  sUfo  of  the  xy^hdiA 
tdion  in  Peyer's  paicbei.    (Afiei  TliierfEliler.) 

a.  Section  thraugb  lb«  patch  in  ibc  early  or  twolkn  ■!«£«. 

b.  Siase  nl  which  a  line  of  deroorctiion  ii  fonninc  L*n>«ai  tte 

slough  iDil  Ihe  subjacent  tissue. 
1-.  Ulcer  (Tom  which  Ihe  ilDU|>h  has  ncpataleiL     The  walU  of  Ibe 


ulcer  1 


vascular  anil  inlillraleit. 


but  if  violence  of  any  kind  is  used,  the  slough  dragged  aw^  froM 
the  softened  tissues  beneath  may  cause  their  bcention,  and  ao 
bring  about  perforation  of  the  intestine.  Notice  thaL  ■<**"— gh  all 
the  glands  and  patches  are  swollen,  comparatively  few  are  ulcenUd: 
and  even  these  latter  may  not  slough  throughout  tbdr  wbolc 
extent.  In  the  Peyer's  palch,  for  instance,  the  ulcer  may  iavolve 
the  central  width  of  the  patch,  but  may  extend  for  some  dinance 
on  each  side,  as  one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  tnAltratkin 
of  the  neighbouring  tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  Uie  ulcer  Tery 
frequently  has  the  shape  of  the  Pcycr's  paidi,  oj  of  the 
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gland,  as  the  case  may  be.     Where  the  whole  of  the  patch  is 
involved,  the  ulcer  is  oval,  and  its  long  axis  corresponds  to  that 


Fin.  133- — Section  of  lyphokl  ulcer  nf  in Icslinc— ileum,  specially 
stained  with  gentian  violet  (g  302).     (  x  450.) 
a.  Gland  tubules. 
6.  Groups  of  lyphoid  bacilli. 

e.  Single  bacilli.    (These  aie  tcpresenicil  rather  longer  and  not 
quite  to  rounded  at  the  ends  as  1  hey  appeared  in  the  specimen.) 

d.  Sniall  lymphoid  cells  in  reticulum. 

e.  Large  endolhelioid  celts. 

of  the  bowel.  The  floor,  which  is  usually  composed  of  the 
circular  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  and  of  granulation  tissue, 
is    smooth,    injected,    and    glossy,    but    there    is    comparatively 
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little  thickening.  The  mai^ins  are  ragged,  much  nndcnainal. 
and  can  be  readily  floated  out  in  water.  Tht-y  ate  Dade 
up  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  ihotigh  "hm 
the  ulceration  has  extended  through  the  circubr  musculv  tint, 
the  longitudinal  fibres  may  form  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  ud  tbf 
free  ends  of  the  circular  filires  may  then  form  pari  of  the  ov^Bfipif 
margins.     The  peritoneum  is  seldom  much  thickened. 

The  ulcer  may  heal  without  leaving  a  marked  cicauix,  the  cdp 
simply  falling  down  and  uniting  with  the  floor ;  there  is  no  ot> 
formation  of  g'^ndular  tissue,  the  epithelium  gron  am  ftm 
the  margins,  and  a  smooth,  greyish,  very  characteristic  patch  it  lA 
On  the  other  hand,  perforation  may  result  from  extension  of  the 
ulcerative  process,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  ha^morrhajc 

Harden  (gg  55  a  and  56),  stain  (g  98,  or  as  above), 

(  K  50).— Note  the  shape  of  the  ulcer,  the  overlianging  mifgUtk 
with  the  follicles  and  papillx  of  the  mucosa  on  the  upper  tuf&cr 
In  all  the  tissues  bounding  this  ulcer — the  overhanging  walls,  and  ^ 
smooth  muscular  floor — there  is  evidently  a  considerable  aiDOuni'J 
small  cell  infiltration  extending  throughout  the  mucosa,  and  giving  nv 
to  the  swelling  between  the  villi,  which  are  partially  obliterated 

{ X  450).— Confirm  the  above.  Note  also  that  in  the  nroO« 
adenoid  tissue,  solitary  or  small  groups  of  bacilli  may  be  leoi  Iji"! 
in  the  lymph  spaces,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  the  nitaWK' 
of  the  large  endothclioid  cells. 

The  mesenteric  glands  and  the  adenoid  or  Malptghian  cotpOK** 
of  the  spleen  must  also  be  examined  for  similar  congobon,  (or  ^^ 
tration  with  round  cells  and  multinucleated  cndotbcUoid  cdk*"*' 
in  specially  stained  sections,  for  the  specific  bacilli. 

TUBERCtJLAR    UlTKR   OF  THE   IkTCSTINE. 

303.  Tubercular  ulcers  arc  found  especially  in  connection  * 
solitary  glands  and  I'eyer's  patches,  but  they  are  not  confined  K 
positions.     They  occur  most  freijucnily  at  the  lower  end  of  ll 
but  may  extend  above  this  point,  and  down  below  the  i 
valve,  sometimes  as  &r  as  the  rectum.     In  its  most  cohubob  fdO* 
the  tubercular  ulcer  is  met  with  in  very  nearly  half  the  c 
0  chronic  phthisis. 


on  with  ^^H 
>ed  todi^^H 
riheiM^H 
!  iko<aiV| 
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Naked  eye  appearances, — The  first  evidence  of  the  process  is 
the  appearance  of  small  greyish  or  yellowish  points  in  the  substance 
of  the  glands,  or  in  the  submucous  tissue.  *  These  rapidly  undergo 
softening,  the  mucous  membrane  covering  them  sloughs  away,  the 
caseous  materiM  is  evacuated,  and  a  small  deep  ulcer,  with 
thickened  and  overhanging  edges,  remains.  In  the  infiltrated 
area  are  numerous  caseous  tubercular  nodules,  which  give  the 
thickened  edge  a  nodulated  appearance.  There  is  usually  no 
great  undermining  of  the  edges,  as  in  typhoid  ulcer,  and  in 
the  smaller  ulcers  they  may  even  be  terraced.  The  floor  and  edges 
are  pale  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  there  may  be  slight  injection 
extending  from  the  floor,  which  is  then  somewhat  vascular.  The 
floor  is  roughened  and  nodulated,  the  nodules  being  most  frequently 
tinged  with  yellow,  from  caseation  or  bile  staining,  or  both.  Several 
ulcers  may  be  found  situated  close  together,  separated  only  by 
strips  of  thickened  mucous  membrane.  They  extend  laterally 
until  they  merge  into  one  another,  and  a  large  ulcer  is  formed,  which 
again  spreads  in  a  similar  way.  In  consequence  of  this  method  of 
formation,  the  large  ulcer  "presents  a  sinuous  or  scalloped  out- 
line."— (Bristowe.)  Though  the  ulcer  usually  runs  transversely,  and 
may  spread  so  as  to  encircle  the  intestine,  it  may  run  in  the  direction 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  bowel. 

On  the  serous  surface  note  the  following  appearances.  Imme- 
diately under  the  ulcer,  or  in  its  floor,  are  numerous  firm  grey 
or  yellowish  rounded  bodies,  which  are  evidently  situated  in  the 
subserous  lymphatics.  Radiating  from  this  point — the  floor  of  the 
ulcer — are  similar  lines  of  tubercle  nodules,  forming  a  many-rayed 
star.  There  is  considerable  thickening  of  the  floor  of  the  ulcer 
beneath  the  serous  surface,  and  in  this  the  nodules  may  be  felt  as 
hard  shot-like  bodies.  The  ulceration  usually  extends  through  the 
mucosa  and  submucosa,  the  muscular  tissue  then  forming  the  floor. 
Eventually  the  muscular  tissue  may  also  be  involved. 

In  consequence  of  this  progressive  thickening,  perforation  very 
seldom  occurs ;  in  some  cases  there  may  even  be  cicatrisation  of  the 
ulcer.  Where  there  is  great  loss  of  substance  the  contraction  is  very 
great,  and  a  stellate  puckered  scar  results,  the  puckering  being 
especially  well  seen  on  the  serous  surface.     Where  the  loss  of  sub- 
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Stance  has  been  very  extensive,  the  cicatrisation  moy  a 
able  narrowing  of  the  bowel. 

Harden  (^  55  a  and  56),  and  stain  (S  98  or  140). 

(  X  50). — At  the  point  where  the  ulcer  is  situated  then  b  i 
particularly  noticeable  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  nibiinictaa. 
The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  covered  with  mucous  membrane  «|'  to 
their  margin,  but  this  mucous  membrane  is  markedly  infilDalcd.  u 
that  the  villi,  which  are  packed  with  small  round  cells,  Kand  on 


■¥*^-  t 


;.  114. — Siclion  of  lubeiciilar  iiUvr  <if 
d  with  picro-ormine,    {'  30.) 

Mucosa,  which  al  points  »,«.  Iivii  gii 
Villi,  infill  rated  and  enUtged. 
n.t.  Slightly  dieted  muacnlMii  tnncon. 


thi-   ioleiliiic  —  ilfBBi 


.,  in 
In  ihio  layer  ii 


'  twollto  and  mlufolairi 


»'.         Tutwtdc  folliclts  uiuaicd  b  this  laya. 

l.m.       l..oiintudiiMl  iDiucular  librci. 

1.  ThiAencd  nnil  vnscutir  Kroui  cnnt. 

very  prominently;  beneath  the  layer  in  which  ibc  t 
ihtrc  is  a  very  great  amount  of  round-celled  infiltration,  1 
through  which  are  tubercle  nodules  composed  of  one  or  roureiDbe 
follicles.  Some  of  these  tubercle  follicles  are  ttegiiining  to  a 
in  the  centre :  others  arc  well  formed,  and  show  ihc  rcgulv  gknt  ^ 
system,  with  its  reticular  framework  and  cndothelJoid  and  mall  <^ 
The  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  rough  and  nodular,  owing  to  t 
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of  similar  nodules,  which  in  some  cases  extend  into  the  muscular 
coat,  and  also  for  some  distance  laterally. 

(  ^  45®)- — Confirm  the  above  appearances;  also  try  to  find  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  giant  cells  and  near  the  caseating  areas. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  also  usually  affected,  the  tubercle  fol- 
licles growing  in  the  cortex.    They  become  enlarged  and  then  caseate. 


Typhoid  Ulcer. 
I.  Direction  often  longitudinal. 


2.  Edges  undennined,  ragged,  and 
can  be  floated  out  on  water;  thin, 
vascular,  and  composed  of  mucosa  and 
sobmucosa — red. 


3.  Fkx>r  smooth  and  vascular. 


4*  Peritoneal  surface  unaltered,  ex- 
cept that  it  may  be  inflamed.  No 
thickening  and  no  grey  or  yellow 
patches. 

5.  Mesentery  unaltered ;  glands  en- 
larged, vascular,  pink,  and  softened. 


6.  Perforation  more  common,  both 
by  separation  of  slough  and  by  direct 
extension  of  the  ulcerative  process. 
Small  opening  by  which  faeces  may 
escape.  Peritonitis.  Haemorrhage  may 
occur  during  either  of  these  processes. 

7.  Microscopically:  A  specific  in- 
flammation affecting  the  adenoid  tissue ; 
blood-vessels  distended,  and  increased 
vascularity  of  the  mucosa  and  submucosa. 
Dense  masses  of  small  round  cells — lym- 
phoid cells  and  leucocytes — with  some 
large  multinucleated  cells,  the  latter  of 
which  are  derived  directly  from  endothc- 
Koid  cells.  A  line  of  demarcation  is 
formed,  and  abscess  results,  beginning 
in  the  solitaryglands  and  other  lymphoid 
time  of  the  mucosa  and  submucosa. 


Tubercular  Ulcer. 

1.  Direction  transverse  (frequently). 
This  distinction  is  not  so  characteristic 
as  is  sometimes  held. 

2.  Edges  not  undermined ;  thick, 
prominent,  nodulated,  terraced,  or 
sloping  —  pale  or  red,  composed  of 
tissue  infiltrated  with  tubercular 
nodules. 

3.  Floor  nodular,  thickened,  irregular, 
vascular,  with  pale  or  yellow  points  or 
areas. 

4.  Peritoneum  thickened  —  small 
yellow  or  grey  points  in  the  floor  of 
the  ulcer  running  along  the  lines  of  the 
lymphatics. 

5.  Mesentery  thickened  at  its  attach- 
ment to  the  bowel ;  glands  enlarged, 
firm  and  gelatinous  on  section,  or 
caseous. 

6.  Perforation,  peritonitis,  and 
haemorrhage,  all  rare. 


7.  Microscopically :  A  specific  in- 
flammatory affection  also  of  the  adenoid 
tissue  and  the  mucous  membrane, 
ending  in  caseation  and  connective 
tissue  formation  ;  vascularity  of  mucosa 
and  submucosa  ;  increase  of  connective 
tissue  cells  and  lymphoid  cells  ;  tubercle 
nodules  typical  or  caseating.  It 
l)egins  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and, 
like  the  typhoid  lesion,  is  due  to  direct 
contagion  or  infection. 
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Eitcnaoo    unall;   uia  |in 


Imecally. 
9.  Vny  rerelr  hcalt. 


10.  Letvet  ■   piukcral   aoiiU  • 
which  arc  grey  ot  while  ""  " 

brcaki  out  afmh. 


S.   Extensian  tnkei  place  lalentlty,  or 

9.  HeaU  tiy  granulalion,  ihe  ihln 
cilgcsfallineon  lo  and  uniting  Willi  Ihe 
granulating  floor  of  the  ulcer. 

la  Leaves  ■  smooth,  often  depressed, 
|mle,  ansemic  or  pigtnenlet)  cicatrix, 
covered  b^  a  layer  of  epiihelium.  but  no 
gtand  tissue.  Seldom  breaksoul  afresh, 
relapse  bdng  due  lo  the  affection  of 
adencnd  patches  previously  111  lie 
damaged. 

Waxv  Intestine. 

304,  Waxy  degeneration  of  ihe  intestine  %-cry  frrquenlly  occnrs  i» 
general  waxy  disease.  It  gives  rise  to  watery  diarrhcca  and  «h«i«wi 
to  which  the  patient  succumbs.  The  change  is  most  freijuCTily 
and  first  seen  at  the  upper  [wrt  of  the  ileum  and  the  Iowa  I"" 
of  the  jejunum,  though  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  ilm 
ary  tract  may  be  more  or  less  .ifTected. 

Naked   eye  afpearances.-^he    mucous  memlirane   is  pale, 
has  a  peculiar  smooth  and  glossy  look,  and  a  Rnc  velvety  feel- 
pouring  a  watery  solution  of  iodine  {%  107)  over  the  toAKt, 
number   of    dark    mahogany    brown    jtuints,    corresponding  to  il« 
vascular  loops  of  the  villi,  make  their  appcan»nc«.      Belwrefl  iJ** 
I>oints  the  normal  tissues  are  stained  yellow  b^  the  iodine.     In  (^ 
large  intestine    the   dark   staining   is  more   difTusc,  owing  V>  ^ 
absence  of  villi  and  the  presence  of  a  dense  vaitcular  fderas  in  1^ 
mucous  membrane. 

Harden  (Sg  55  and  57);    mount  one  section  unstained 
and  slain  one  (g  106). 

(  ¥  50). — The  waxy  change  is  most  marked  in  the 
plexuses  of  the  villi,  the  vessels  of  which  have  their  walb 
hyaline,  and  stained  red-violet  by  methytanilinc  violcL  In 
quence  of  this  swelling  of  the  wall,  the  luroen  is  ea 
narrowed.  Some  of  the  larger  and  deeper  vesxcU  itrc  all 
especially  in  their  middle  coat.  There  arc  still  a  few  blood 
to  be  seen  within  them.  The  epithelium  on  the  surface  of  the  ™ 
is  often  detached  and  granular,  but  seldom  waxy.  In  cuinc  cV* 
there  is  waxy  dcgenctalion  of  the  delicate  connective  tisrae  fil** 
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between  the  bands  of  non-striped  muscular  fibre,  leading  in  advanced 
cases  to  their  atrophy ;  this  may  be  readily  recognised. 

(  X  300). — ^The  evidences  of  waxy  degeneration  of  the  loops  of 
vessels  in  the  villi  may  be  readily  made  out.  The  middle  coats 
of  both  larger  and  smaller  vessels  are  similarly  affected.  The  waxy 
material  may  be  observed  between  the  bands  of  atrophied  non-striped 
muscular  fibre,  which  latter,  however,  are  seldom  or  never  waxy ;  the 
endothelium  may  be  fatty,  but  never  waxy.  The  epithelium  on  the 
surface  of  the  villi,  as  already  seen,  is  fatty,  granular,  and  detached, 
but  rarely  waxy. 

Dysentery  (Tropical  Form). 

305.  This  disease  affects  primarily  the  large  intestine,  especially 
its  lower  part ;  but  in  some  cases  it  occurs  higher  up,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum. 

The  first  indication  of  the  process  is  swelling,  accompanied  by 
redness,  of  the  mucous  membrane,  on  which  accumulates  a  viscid 
or  tenacious  mucus,  streaked  with  blood.  The  swollen  mucous 
membrane  is  thrown  into  folds,  along  the  ridges  of  which  there  is 
well  marked  vascularity.  At  this  stage  the  solitary  glands  are  firm 
and  swollen,  and  here  and  there  are  small  haemorrhages.  After  a 
few  days  sloughs,  which  again  occupy  the  ridges  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  are  formed.  These  are  blood-stained,  bile-stained,  or 
ashen  grey  and,  on  separating,  they  leave  the  submucosa  bare,  and  very 
intractable  ulcers  result,  which,  if  the  patient  lives,  are  evidence  of 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Small  ulcers  are  also  found  in  the 
position  of  the  solitary  glands.  These  ulcers  in  the  acute  condition 
are  deep,  from  the  thickening  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane, 
and  around  each  is  a  zone  of  active  congestion,  and  frequently,  also, 
a  number  of  small  haemorrhages.  The  contents  of  the  intestine  in 
this  condition,  consisting  of  mucus,  altered  blood,  and  shreds  of 
sloughy  tissue,  emit  a  very  foul  odour.  These  shreds  of  sloughy 
tissue  are  found  to  be  teeming  with  micrococci. 

In  still  more  acute  forms  the  mucous  membrane  is  deep  red  or 
livid,  and  may  come  away  in  the  form  of  an  almost  complete  cast 
of  the  bowel,  usually  accompanied  by  profuse  haemorrhage. 

Harden  (§  56),  and  stain  (§§  98  and  106). 
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(  %  50  and  K  300).— There  is  first  a  very  great  amount  of  mdl 
round  cell  infiltration  in  the  tissue  around  the  Liebcrkiihn's  fDlliti& 
There  is  similar  infiltration  of  the  solitary  gbnds.  Near  the  naipw 
of  the  ulcers  the  infiltration  is  well  marked,  especially  around  i1k 
distended  blood-vessels.  Some  of  the  solitary  glands  arc  bnabnf 
down,  and  in  this  way  smaller  ulcers  are  formed.  The  ^ands  oJ 
Lieberkiihn  are  elongated,  and  are  alternately  constricted  and 
bulging,  and  the  epithelium  is  frequently  in  process  of  beiog  ilxd 
Among  the  cells  around  the  vessels  are  the  elements  of  a  coaguhffl 
— coagulated  fibrin,  and  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles.  Aroood 
an  ulcer,  both  in  its  floor  and  at  its  margins,  are  numennu  rooad 
cells,  infiltrating  the  whole  of  the  tissues,  whilst  large  sroifcn 
endothelial  cells  are  sometimes  described  as  being  present  in  the 
l)'niph  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer.  In  ibe  nwtliT'^ 
aniline  violet  stained  specimen,  masses  of  micrococci  are  met  nili. 
still  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  cipeciJIf 
where  sloughing  is  beginning. 


TUMOUK.S  or  THE  Alimehtarv  Tract. 


306.  Lipoma  is  met  with  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  d 
and  lips,  in  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  in  the  intestine. 

Fibroma,  in  the  tonsils  and  salivary  glands,  and  in  ti 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  affected  by  lipoma. 

Myoma,  in  the  (esophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine^ 

None  of  the  above  three  forms  arc  common  in  the  t 
they  are  more  frequently  seen  in  the  stomach,  but  arc  compt 
rare  in   the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  where,  I 
they  may  form  pol>iioid  tumours. 

Myxoma,  in  the  form  of  mucous  polypus,  in  the  tmila  Mi^  •*' 
palate,  in  the  nares  and  in  the  rcsophagus.  MyxomaUooa  WbW* 
also  grow  in  the  salivary  glands,  in  which  also  chgnirpma  (ie<|u«*'' 
makes  its  appearance. 

Lymphangioma  is  found  in  the  tongue,  and  A*pome  in  li 
tongue,  and  intestine. 

Papilloma  is  rarely  seen  in  the  (csophaguSi  btit  ic  < 
comniiin  in  ihe  stomach. 
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Simple  adetwma  usually  occurs  in  such  structures  as  the  mucous 
glands,  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  intestine,  especially  in  the  rectum. 

Ranula  and  other  cysts^  the  result  of  distension  of  ducts  or  glands, 
— as,  for  example,  of  small  mucous  glands — occur  in  the  mouth. 

Of  the  malignant  growths,  various  forms  of  Sarcoma  grow  from  the 
jaws,  in  connection  with  either  the  periosteum  or  bone  marrow ;  in 
the  salivary  glands,  and  very  rarely  in  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
intestine.    Lymphosarcoma  is  also  found  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 

Squamous  epithelioma  (primary)  develops  in  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
gums,  very  frequently  in  the  oesophagus,  especially  in  its  lower  two- 
thirds,  and  in  the  rectum  near  the  anus. 

Malignant  adenoma  or  adenoid  cancer^  like  the  other  cancers,  is 
usually  found  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  In  the  colon, 
where  it  frequently  occurs,  it  specially  affects  the  flexures. 

Carcinoma  may  occur  in  the  salivary  glands  and  tonsils,  but  its 
most  frequent  positions  are  the  stomach — the  pyloric  end — and  the 
rectum.  In  both  positions  it  is  usually  primary,  and  may  be 
scirrhous,  encephaloid,  or  colloid.  It  will  be  described  in  the 
section  on  "  Tumours."  In  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  the  tendency 
to  softening  and  haemorrhage  must  be  specially  borne  in  mind. 
Cancerous  infiltration  of  the  submucous  tissue  is  frequently  ver)' 
clearly  marked.  In  most  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pyloric  orifice  there 
is,  naturally,  as  the  result  of  irritation,  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  with 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  walls,  owing  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  pyloric  orifice. 

Mixed  tumours  specially  affect  the  jaws  and  the  salivary  glands. 
The  occurrence  of  gummata  in  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  and  of 
tubercle  in  the  tongue  and  tonsils,  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Yoz  parasites  of  the  alimentary  canal,  see  section  on  Parasites. 

Peritoneum. 

307.  For  structure  and  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  see  §  163. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Peritoneum. 

308.  A  non  -  caseating  tubercular  process  is  very  frequently  met 
with  in  the  peritoneum  in  general  tuberculosis  of  children.     This  is 
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e  of  the  best  possible  positions  ii 


nine  youOj 


perhaps  or 

tubercle. 

Hold  a  piece  of  the  peritoneum  up  to  the  light,  or  by  it  out  on  a  ' 
dark  background,  and  in  it  will  be  seen  a  number  of  minute  white  or 
cream-coloured  points,  very  like  those  met  with  in  tubercle  of  the  pia 
mater.     Spread  out  on  cork,  harden  in  Muller's  fluid,  diluted  w 
water  to  one  half  the  ordinary  strength,  and  stain  (g  98). 

(  X  50). — Along  the  course  of  the  smalt  blood-vessels,  at  irregt 


Fio.  125. — Early  acute  lubcrde  oflhe  peritoneum,  from  !l  child. 
Stained  with  picto-carmtne.     (  x  300.) 

a.  Young  lubeicle  growth.     Endothelial  cells  growing  within  the 

peri-arteiial  sheath,  and  also  on  the  peritoneal  suriace. 

b.  Artery,  atone  the  course  of  which  the  proliferating  cDdothelial 

cells  may  be  seen, 
c  Fibrous  Iralieeula;. 
d.  Proliferating  endothelial  cells  lying  on  these  irabecula:. 

intervals,  are  masses  of  cells  -which  appear  to  be  enclosed  by  a 
boundary  line.  The  cells  vary  in  si«e ;  some  are  small  round 
cells,  whilst  others  are  endothelioid,  and  contain  several  nuclei. 
Along  with  these  masses  there  are  lines  of  cells  which  appar- 
ently still  follow  the  course  of  the   vessel,  whilst  at  other  poin»B 
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there  appears  to  be  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  on  the 
trabeculae. 

(  X  300). — It  appears  that  the  endothelioid  cells  in  the  perivascular 
lymphatic  spaces  are  at  certain  points  undergoing  proliferation,  and 
that  this  cell  growth  is  really  the  early  stage  of  tubercle  formation, 
already  described  (§  189).  There  are  no  giant  cells,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  changes  take  place  at  intervals 
along  the  line  of  the  artery,  but  not  of  the  vein. 

309.  Chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  characterised  by 
matting  together  of  the  intestines,  and  puckering  and  thickening  of  the 
omentum,  occurs  very  frequently  in  connection  with  tubercle  of  the 
intestine.  The  principal  features  of  this  condition  are  extremely  slow 
growth,  perfectly  formed  giant  cell  systems,  and  chronic  peritonitis. 

310.  Waxy  change  in  vessels  may  be  readily  studied  m  the  peri- 
toneum, as  may  also  the  vascular  changes  in  septicaemia,  anthrax,  and 
similar  conditions. 

311.  Cancer^  especially  the  colloid  form,  and  sarcoma  both  occur 
as  secondary  growths  in  the  peritoneum. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

BONE  AND  JOINTS. 
Structure  of  Normal  Bone. 

312.  In  order  that  the  pathological  changes  in  bone  may  be 
understood,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  appearances 
present  in  normal  bone  {a)  in  a  cartilaginous  basis,  and  (b)  in 
connection  with  periosteum. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — On  vertical  section  through  a  normal 
developing  bone,  the  radius,  say,  in  which  the  epiphysis  has  not 
yet  become  continuous  with  the  shaft,  the  end  and  the  peripheral 
part  are  seen  to  consist  of  cancellated  or  spongy  bone ;  the  former 
is  invested  on  one  side  by  articular  cartilage,  on  the  other  by 
a  narrow  blue  line  of  what  is  known  as  the  intermediary  carti- 
lage. In  very  early  or  foetal  life  this  latter  is  much  thickened, 
and  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  cartilage,  hyaline — the  remains  of  the 
foetal  epiphysis — and  the  intermediary  cartilage  proper,  in  which 
calcification  is  sometimes  taking  place.  Beneath  this  comes  the 
bone  of  the  shaft. 

Soften  the  bone  (§  75  or  76)  and  stain  (§  98  or  107). 

The  epiphysis  is  made  up  of  spongy  bone  in  which,  on  the  homo- 
geneous looking  trabeculae,  lie  numerous  small  nucleated  cells — 
known  as  osteoblasts.  Running  through  spaces  left  between  the 
trabeculae  are  blood-vessels,  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by  small 
nucleated  cells, — connective  tissue  cells,  and  leucocytes.  When  de- 
velopment has  not  gone  far,  these  trabeculae,  in  place  of  being  homo- 
geneous, are  evidently  bars  of  cartilage  in  which  calcification  is  begin- 
ning ;  as  development  becomes  more  complete,  the  bony  matrix  is 
gradually  laid  down  on  these  trabeculae  and  the  cartilage  disappears 
(by  absorption).  Beneath  the  bony  trabeculae  of  the  epiphysis  is  (in 
the  fcetus)  a  layer  of  hyaline  cartilage,  composed  of  a  homogeneous 
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In  the  bones  of  very  young  children  the  trabcculK  are  compOKd 
of  calcified  cartilage ;  they  arc  covered  with  osieoblasts,  whJlB  tioi 
and  there  are  large  multinudtated  teils— chondrocl^su — siauiiiin 
all    respects   to   the   absorbing  giant  cells   or   osieoclasu  (to  be 


••?     ... 


Kla.  137. — Section  of  pcripheiy  of  liKi);  lane  tikoi  I 
manths'  old  fnflus,  siinwing  ticvrlcipmml  of  bone  from 
Suincd  with  einjn  and  logwooii,    (x  300.)    (H,  A.  ~ 

a,  Fibcoui  layer  of  |wriu>teuni. 

b,  Octeogenic  liyer  of  cells  bf  which  bone  nulrix  b  fbtined. 
f,  Btood-veael  in  perioHeum  mitoundcd  bjf  kucocTto. 

d.  Outer  fibroui  (or  miucuUrl  l«ycr- 

I.  Cells  lining  one  of  the  nuurow  cavirio  in  which  1  vokI  i 

"  '       >l  branched. 


described  immediately),  and  to  the  gianl  cells  met  with  in 
sarcoma. 

In  the  older  bone,  or  further  away  from  the  caitilagiDoaf 
are  regubr  osseous  trabecul;e  on  which  are  arranged  tbe 
nucleated  Iione-forming  osteoblasts,  and  the  Uige  mi 
bonl^abi>o^bing  osteoclasts.     In  the  longituditul 
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well-formed  blood-vessels.  Wherever  there  is  a  cartilaginous  matrix,  we 
have  the  same  conversion  of  the  cartilaginous  trabecular ;  first  they 
become  calcified  through  a  deposition  of  lime  salts  in  the  matrix  and 
in  the  capsules  of  the  cells,  and  then,  laid  down  on  these  cartila- 
ginous trabeculse,  and  gradually  taking  their  place,  are  regular  bony 
layers  covered  with  osteoblasts,  which  play  an  important  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  bone  proper.  Osteoclasts  or  giant  cells,  rest 
in  the  pits  or  lacunae  described  by  Howship,  each  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  hollowed  out  by  its  own  cell. 

Around  the  bone  is  the  periosteum  which  forms  a  vascular 
fibro-cellular  sheath,  a  most  important  factor  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  bone.  Its  outer  layer  is  dense  and  fibrous,  and  contains  but  few 
cells,  but  within  this  is  a  bone-forming  or  osteogenetic  layer  which 
is  composed  of  nucleated  cells  arranged  in  a  fibrous  matrix.  The 
cells  near  the  surface  are  rounded  and  comparatively  small ;  near  the 
centre  they  become  much  larger  and  often  more  or  less  spindle- 
shaped.  In  this  region  the  fibrillated  matrix  becomes  distinctly 
osseous,  and  there  are  marrow  or  Haversian  spaces  lined  with  osteo- 
blaflH^surrounding  each  Haversian  space  is  a  somewhat  laminated 
bony  tissue,  with  lacunas  containing  branched  bone  corpuscles  or 
modified  osteoblasts. 

The  different  modes  of  bone  formation  (in  cartilage  and  periosteal) 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  the  study  of  bone  repair  and  of 
rickets.  In  both  modes,  whether  in  the  periosteum  or  in  the 
Haversian  canals,  the  osteoblasts  are  associated  with  growth,  they 
form  a  matrix  which  is  ultimately  converted  into  bone ;  the  osteo- 
clasts, on  the  other  hand,  play  an  important  part  in  the  removal 
of  bone  already  formed.  There  is  a  continual  bone  formation, 
always  accompanied  by  bone  absorption. 

Repair  of  Bone. — Callus. 

313.  Callus  is  the  new  or  cicatricial  tissue  that  is  formed  to  make 

good  a  fracture  in  a  bone.     Although  met  with  every  day  by  the 

surgeon  in  cases  of  simple  fracture,  it  very  rarely  comes  under  the 

observation  of  the  pathologist,  unless  produced  experimentally  upon 

the  lower  animals.      The   conditions  under  which   experimentally 
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produced  callus  occuf^  differ  very  materially  from  those  V 
it  is  formed  in  the  human  subject.  Of  these  conditioai.Hj 
importatit  is  the  impossibilit>-  of  maintaining  the  fractured  tt 
animal  in  one  position  for  any  length  of  time.  In  comcttvcDct </ 
this,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  .-iccunitc  and  permucia 
apposition  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone ;  the  rxtemaL  |» 
visional,  or  supporting  callus,  i.e.,  that  produced  aroaiid  the  beat. 
forming  a  kind  of  natural  splint,  is  formed  in  excess  (owii^loa 
cessive  irritation  of  the  surrounding  tissues),  and  it  and  the  tint 
between  the  ends  of  the  bone  become  cartilaginiHtt.  The  pm 
between  the  ends  of  the  bones  is  spoken  of  as  the  IntcnneAXe 
or  permanent  callus ;  that  in  ihe  hollow  of  the  shaft — the  inteial 
callus — is  also  provisional  in  character,  and  is  ultinuitdy  absofbcd 

Naktd  tyt  rt//f(ira«(irj.— Examine  the  callus  from  the  obij  rf 
some  small  animal^a  rabbit,  for  instance — ten  or  twelve  <i>p 
after  fracture.  Make  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  atfrr 
of  the  bone.  The  extravasated  blood,  which  was  thrown  uil  il 
the  time  the  bone  was  broken,  and  which,  as  in  a  healing  «Mid 
of  the  soft  tissues,  is  such  an  important  feature  during  the  b^ 
six  or  eight  days,  has  now  to  a  great  extent  disappundi  it 
has  been  absorbed,  having  played  its  part  as  a.  scalTolding.  AflWid 
the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone,  and  merging  into  the  periotfan 
is  a  pale,  spindle-shaped  mass  which  extends  for  some  diitiBK 
above  and  below  the  fracture,  and  appaicuily  involves  il»  W' 
rounding  tissues  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  fint  thtt  (UK 
consists  almost  entirely  of  cartilage,  developed  from  the  P*""' 
lation  tissue  which  is  formed  around  the  broken  cndi  of  ^ 
bone,  just  as  in  any  other  healing  wound  (§  1S6).  Bctwen  Ae 
cartilaginous  mass  and  the  Imne  itself  the  soft  nscuUr  mibpcnoOfll 
tissue  may  still  be  made  out  as.  a  pink  line  or  jonc,  ihoufbitfT 
frequently  this  is  somewhat  obscured,  blending,  as  it  docs,  «itb  ^ 
remainder  of  the  callus.  The  outer  surface  of  the  proHsiocul  (>&** 
is  usually  much  pinker,  as  it  is  more  ^-asctilar,  than  any  other  pi>l< 
it  thus  early  appears  to  form  a  provisional  pcrioaicum. 

Passing  for  some  distance  into  the  medullary  cavity  is  a  iiu* 
of  granulation  tissue,  in  which  may  be  found  traces  of  oriili^ 
The  only  evidence  of  ossilication  as  yet  met  with  is  it 
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in  which  one  would  expect  it,  />.,  near  the  sound  bone  where  the 
periosteum  is  least  altered,  and  near  the  vascular  surface,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  spindle-shaped  callus  ;  and  here  delicate  trabeculae 
of  bone  may  be  distinguished,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass, 
running  apparently  from  the  sound  bone,  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  in  the  line  of  the  new  blood-vessels. 

Prepare  (§  75  or  76),  and  stain  (§  98  or  107). 

(  X  20  and  X  50). — Notice  that  at  the  fractured  ends  the  bone  has 
become  decidedly  more  porous,  and  there  is  a  condition  practically 
of  rarefying  ostitis  (§  316).  The  trabeculae  are  thinned,  the  canals 
are  wider,  and  are  filled  with  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue  which 
passes  also  for  some  distance  into  the  central  medullary  cavity, 
and,  unlike  the  provisional  callus,  remains  non-cartilaginous. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  mass  of  young  cells,  which  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  subperiosteal  and  medullary 
celk;  in  this  tissue  ossification  goes  on,  just  as  in  the  growth 
of  a  normal  bone.  Between  the  ends  of,  and  around  the  bone, 
the  callus  is  composed  principally  of  a  mass  of  young  cartilage  cells 
embedded  in  a  distinct  matrix,  the  cells  undergoing  proliferation 
and  the  matrix  becoming  darkened  and  granular  as  calcareous 
salts  are  deposited.  This  cartilaginous  mass  is  for  the  most  part 
well  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  It  is  extremely  vascular  near  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  and  still  more  so  on  the  free  surface,  where 
there  is  a  species  of  new  periosteal  tissue  developed  in  the  form  of  a 
layer  of  dense  pink  fibrous  tissue.  Beneath  this  is  the  subperiosteal 
tissue,  a  layer  of  small  round  cells,  unlike  the  cartilage  cells  in  that 
they  are  not  surrounded  by  a  regular  homogeneous  matrix.  In  these 
two  vascular  areas  of  the  new  cartilage  the  process  of  ossification 
begins,  then  bony  trabeculae  may  be  seen  (in  a  picro-carmine  stained 
specimen)  as  green  lines  running  parallel  with  the  vessels.  In  this 
section  nothing  further  can  be  seen ;  but  if  the  process  be  followed 
out  in  other  preparations,  made  where  the  union  is  more  advanced, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  provisional  callus  eventually  becomes  bony 
throughout,  the  process  of  ossification  extending  from  its  two 
extremities,, along  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  forming  two  layers, 
which  at  first  (until  they  meet  in  the  centre)  enclose  a  mass  of 
cartilage. 
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( X  300). — In  the  medullar)'  canal,  ruar  the  fracture,  the  imoom '' 
fatly  medulla  is  usually  soioewhat  diminiUied ;  (be  tnleraal  caliDi  a 
composed  of  embryonic  connective  tismc.  made  op  of  cdli  «iih 
large  nuclei,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  periplast.  Thcae  oetb  in 
very  similar  to  the  cells  met  with  in  tbc  subpcriosical  layer.  Than 
the  only  |>ot(ition  in  which  the  tissues  are  perfectly  at  ten,  nd 
therefore  is  the  only  |>oKition  in  which,  as  a  rule,  onificuion  (sa 
on  directly  in  fibrous  tissue  without  the  intervention  of  csotilagc 

Next  exantine  the  intermediate  callus,  or  that  between  the  cnli  * 
the  bone.  It  is  composed,  at  this  stage.  princtpaUy  of  caftila|e.  Ih 
cellH  of  which  arc  undergoing  a  process  of  division,  whilst  the  natm 
is  usually  calcified,  and  therefore  extremely  granular.  In  tome  aaa. 
however,  the  amount  or  cartilage  is  comparatively  small,  and  itt  piKi 
U  taken  by  .1  fibro-cellubr  structure,  almost  like  that  fomid  m  1 
young  cicatrix. 

The  utcnial  provisional  callus,  or  that  outside  the  lione,  li^ 
the  intermediate  callus  described  above,  is  almost  entirely  tamli 
ginous.  In  this  observe  the  gradual  transfonnation  of  tbc  prolifin>^ 
cartilage  cells  into  bone  corpuscles ;  the  granular  appearance  lird  «' 
the  cartilage  capsule,  and  then  of  the  matrix,  is  due  to  tbe  <kt>* 
[ion  of  calcareous  maleriitL  Near  the  bone  the  embryonic  btoo* 
vcMeb,  composed  of  double  rows  of  cells,  as  in  ordinary  gtsmlitu* 
tiuuc.  run  at  right  angles  from  the  Haversian  canals  of  the  bone  ■" 
the  ailhts.  Similar  vessels  run  ^m  the  surrounding  tissue  onllw  bs 
surface.  Note  the  appearance  of  the  green  spicules  of  bone  iMl 
the  course  of  these  ressels.  The  further  ossilkation  goes  on  up- 
btriy,  aod  may  be  studied  alot^  with  that  of  normal  bone^ 

If  tbc  booe  can  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  the  amoam  of  itrittti<"> 
mmI  coMcquendy  dte  amount  of  callus  U  imall,  and  the  pcocMi  <' 
itfAJl  tikw  phce  vMwot  the  imcrrention  of  a  cartibginotn  vt"- 

la  a  CMnpaand  feacnoB,  on  tbc  other  hand,  theiv  is  tbe  fon^M 
n  ween  of  nednllaiy  and  snfafieriosteal  <gruulAlioi])  tinae  ai  lis 
ikalinawr  MtackKh  aadtbw  ooiftcaiiaafoeccMi  jtutaitaAc 

I  gnnnh  «f  ikc  aanaal  bone;  i^m%  and  nnply,  widKiot  tbe  ^ 
a  of  any  ranihtn  Absotpiian  of  excess  of  bone  caneii  *' 
I  of  the  booe  nij 
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Rickets. 


314.  Rickets  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease  of  an  essentially 
constitutional  character,  the  result  of  malnutrition.  It  is  most 
frequently  observed  in  badly  nourished  children,  from  one  year 
old  and  upwards,  the  period  during  which  the  bones  in  which 
the  changes  associated  with  rickets  are  most  marked,  are  being 
most  rapidly  developed.  These  changes  are  best  seen  in  the 
long  boneSy  especially  at  their  points  of  junction  with  the  various 
cartilages,  but  the  flat  bones  of  the  head,  and  even  the  spongy  bones 
of  the  spinal  column  may  undergo  considerable  alteration. 

The  ends  of  a  rickety  bone  are  enlarged  and  clubbed,  and  the 
shaft  is  often  thickened,  especially  in  the  concavity  of  its  curve,  which 
is  usually  greatly  exaggerated,  and  there  is  thus  formed  a  buttress 
of  new  bone.  In  the  chest  of  a  rickety  child  it  may  be  observed 
that  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  the  cartilages  on  both  sides  of  the 
sternum  there  is  a  series  of  enlargements  or  knobs,  giving  rise  to  the 
well-known  "rosary"  or  beaded  appearance.  External  to  the  "rosary" 
is  a  groove,  which  is  due  to  the  retraction  of  the  softened  and  less 
resistant  ribs  during  the  inspiratory  effort.  As  the  softened  ribs  are 
flattened  or  drawn  in,  the  sternum  is  rendered  more  prominent. 
In  a  typical  rickety  bone,  such  as  the  radius,  the  enlargement 
extends  above  the  thickened  and  irregular  epiphyseal  cartilage. 
If  the  muscles  be  stripped  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  the  peri- 
osteal layer  will  be  found  thickened  and  very  vascular ;  and  the 
shaft  in  place  of  being  dense  is  almost  like  the  spongy  tissue  of 
the  extremity.  In  consequence  of  these  changes  the  bones  are 
very  soft  and  friable,  are  readily  bent,  and  may  be  easily  cut  with 
a  knife ;  they  are  usually  much  shortened.  Infractions,  or  green- 
sUck  fractures,  frequently  take  place,  especially  in  the  upper  limbs, 
and  the  epiphyses  are  often  displaced. 

Make  a  vertical  section  through  the  shaft  with  its  epiphyses,  and 
notice  the  great  increase  of  translucent  or  bluish  cartilage,  which,  in 
place  of  forming  thin  regular  layers  on  the  articular  surface  and 
between  the  epiphyses  and  the  shaft,  forms  broad,  irregular,  some- 
what porous  belts  (in  which  small  islets  of  calcifying  tissue  are 
scattered)  dipping  into  the  main  mass  of  calcifying  tissue.     In  these 
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islets  of  calcifying  tissue  pink  and  yellow  points  arc  i 
are  the  calcifying  centres,  the  pinker  ones  containing  | 
blood-vessels.  The  cui  surface  of  the  shaft  is  excie«diii||y  lOtfl 
vascular,  the  bony  lamellae  are  thin  and  friable,  and  it  i«  eiidcct 
that  rapid  absorption  is  going  on  ;  the  marrow  is  relativdr  In? 
in  amount,  and  is  red  and  gelatinous  instead  of  being  ydlow  ml 
fatty. 

Treat  pieces  of  the  cartilage  and  bone  from  near  an  aiticuUtmi 
(!j  65),  and  a  small  piece  of  the  shaft,  with  the  periosieim  Uttdied 
(g  66),  stain  (1^  98  or  107). 

(  X  50).— In  the  thickened  belt  of  cartilage  with  the  irregulucil- 
careous  and  bony  layer  beneath,  there  is  enormous  prolifoaban  i' 
the  cartilage  cells,  some  of  which  have  a  rcgul.ir  arrangement,  but  bj 
far  the  greater  number  are  grouped  without  any  attempt  at  amop 
ment,  either  as  regards  columns  or  sixe,  and  in  many  cases  that  b 
comparatively  little  matrix.  In  the  small  yellow  opa(]aepo■ntlo^ 
cification  is  going  on  both  in  the  matrix  and  in  (he  capsule*  rf>k 
cells.  The  patches  of  calcified  cartilage  arc  not  arranged  reguladj.  b« 
crop  up  indiscriminately.  Blood-vessels  also  make  their  appeann: 
ai  insular  intervals  in  the  cartilage,  and,  closely  following  thau 
appear  spaces  similar  to  those  met  with  in  ordinary  bone,  mm; of 
which  are  lined  with  a  regular  1,-iycr  of  pink  cells  or  osteoblasO,  iod 
thus  true  bone,  or  a  structure  which  very  closely  re*cmblc»  it  "• 
formed.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  bone  formed  in  this  ptaiiioo, 
masses  of  irregular  cartilage  cells  may  slill  Ik  seen. 

(  X  300).— The  above  appearances  must  be  observed  n»an:  do^- 
the  great  irregularity  in  the  siie  of  the  cells,  in  the  matrix,  %wA  in  *• 
calcification  of  the  matrix  ;  the  calcification  of  the  caitilogt  otlb  tf 
certain  points,  their  prohferation  and  apparent  transfotnalioa  ii^ 
osteoblasts.  Even  where  true  bone  is  formed,  it  appears  to  be  bid 
down  without  any  attempt  at  order  or  regularity,  and  bone,  catoM 
cartilage,  and  true  cartilage  are  mixed  up,  apparently  iodiscriaiMW^f- 
Here  we  see,  then,  that  the  chief  points  to  be  noted  are  the  cnonP^ 
and  irregular  increase  of  cartilage^  with  irregular  and  deficieM  hW 
formation. 

(  K  50). — Now  examine  the  piece  of  the  shaft  Under  die  Htf* 
layer  of  the  periosteum  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  noiBba  <■ 
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small  round  cells  or  osteoblasts,  which  form  a  thick  deeply  stained 
layer.  In  the  deeper  part  of  this  cellular  mass  a  few  trabeculae, 
partly  fibrous  (stained  pink)  and  partly  calcified  (stained  green),  may 
be  seen.  These  trabeculae  form  an  open  network,  and  are  seldom 
or  never  perfectly  ossified ;  they  consist  rather  of  a  calcified  fibrous 
matrix.  Beneath  this  osteoid  tissue  (very  like  that  seen  in  an 
osteoid  sarcoma)  comes  the  true  bone,  somewhat  loose  in  texture 
and  irregular  in  structure,  in  some  cases  almost  like  spongy 
bone.  In  this  tissue  the  number  of  vessels  and  osteoblasts  is 
always  very  great,  but  the  osteoclasts  are  not  markedly  increased 
in  number. 

(  X  300). — The  pink  round  cells,  or  osteoblasts,  along  with  the 
numerous  blood-vessels,  are  readily  seen,  not  only  beneath  the  fibrous 
layer,  but  between  the  granular  looking  trabeculae,  and  in  the  spaces 
between  the  osseous  trabeculae.  In  normal  bone  these  osteoblasts 
grow  slowly,  and  form  around  them  periplasts,  which  gradually 
become  calcified.  In  the  case  of  rickets,  however,  these  osteoblasts 
are  formed  in  very  large  numbers,  but  any  periplast  which  they  may 
form  is  always  small  in  quantity  and  only  imperfectly  calcified; 
there  is  also  fine  fibrillation  of  the  intercellular  substance,  parts  of 
which  remain  fibrous  in  place  of  being  converted  into  bone. 

In  the  flattened  bones,  such  as  those  of  the  skull,  a  process  similar 
to  that  which  goes  on  under  the  periosteum  of  a  long  bone  is  met 
with ;  but  where  the  weight  of  the  brain  presses  upon  the  soft  tissue, 
the  bone  does  not  develop,  and  the  skull  at  that  point  (occipital  or 
parietal  bone)  remains  very  thin.  The  pelvis  may  also  be  deformed 
in  this  condition,  and  curvature  of  the  spine  is  often  met  with  as  a 
result  of  the  softening  and  mal-development  of  the  vertebrae. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  description  that,  although  there  is 
great  proliferative  activity  in  the  cells,  both  of  the  cartilage  and  of  the 
periosteum,  calcification  and  ossification  go  on  slowly  and  incom- 
pletely. Although  little  new  bone  is  formed,  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion goes  on  as  usual  (sometimes  even  more  rapidly  than  normal,  as 
the  increased  quantity  of  granulation  tissue,  or  red  cellular  marrow, 
aids  in  this  process) ;  but  as  the  old  trabeculae  are  absorbed  new  ones 
are  formed  to  take  their  place.  At  the  end  of  the  developmental 
period,  however,  or  where  the  disease  gives  way  to  treatment,  the 
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bones,  when  ossification  does  set  in,  may  bccoDie  vety  iliick  uj 
strong  from  the  fact  that  the  osteoplastic  tissue  is  present  in  »di 
large  cjuantities.  The  bones  may  be  stunted  and  deforrocil ;  thu  » 
owing  to  the  fact  that  ossification  sets  in  so  ntpidly  that  the  cpiptino 
unite  at  an  earher  date  than  usual,  and  the  child  remains  stunlH  wnl 
dwarfed.  The  muscular  attachments  are  very  well  nurked,  bemf 
drawn  out  during  the  soft  stage. 

Dr.  Barlow  has  described  an  exceedingly  acute  form  ot  rick» 
known  as  scurvy  rickets,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  coeuiiw- 
tional  disturbance,  associated  more  or  less  directly  with  the  admiin^ 
[ration  of  unsuitable  food.     It  is  characterised  by  sudden  svdhng  c' 
the  bones,  especially  of  the  femur  (over  which  there  is  icadaiKM  *" 
even   great   pain),  cedema,  a   spongy  condition  of  the   gumt  S^ 
petechial  haemorrhages  in  the  skin.     After  death  similar  \\xxaixAagfi 
may  be  found  in  most  of  the  soft  tissues  and  under  the  perioMea*"' 
especially  at  the  junctions  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  with  the  kv*4 
hones.    These  hKmorrhages  are  sometimes  very  extensive,  thois^ 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  necrosis  seldom  or  never  Kent*       "' 
follow  this  condition.     We  have  the  same  cellular  prollfcntion  bc^^ 
in  cartil^e  and  in  the  lione,  rapid  absorption,  and  irrquUr  »^*" 
imperfect  calcification. 


I 


Ostitis. 

316.  In  bone,  as  in  all  other  tissue,  the  manifesutions  of  infla 
mation  are  very  various,  and  because  of  the  rigidity  of  Et>  Miucn 
[he  results  arc  very  different,  according  as  (he  ])rocess  n  acole 
chronic,  occurs  in  the  periosteum  or  in  the  bone  itself,  or  b  sin] 
or  specific. 

From  the  fact  that  the  shaf^  of  the  bone,  es|Kcially  iu  *ut<ice, 
to  a  great  extent  nourished  by  vessels  that  run  into  it  ftom  i 
jjcriosteum,  whenever  the  periosteum  is  separated  from  the  bone 
accumulations  of  pus,  the  nutritive  supply  being  cut  off  frocu  i 
shaft,  the  bone  dies,  leaving  a  sequestrum  or  dead  mais.  The  pc 
o«teum,  still  carrying  on  its  bone-forming  functions  oAen  somcvli 
irrt^larly,  forms  a  case  around  the  sequestrum,  which,  acting  u 
foreign  Ixidy,  keeps  up  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  ;  and 
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Fu:.  ia8.— Secliiinoflione  lakcn  from  Ihe  lower  en<l  of  ihc  tibia 
of  a  patient  suffering  from  i-eptic  <i<itcomyelitis.  Stainvd  with  cosin 
and  logwood.    (  x  la.)    (H.  A.  Thomson.) 

a.  Cartilaee  cells  anil  matrix. 

fi.  Bone  trabecukc  surroundetl  hy  oslcoblastx. 

(-.  Small  abscess  (embolic)  near  the  eml  [>f  the  Ixine. 

(/.  Compressed  and  fil>n>u<i  tissue  around  the  al)iceKi. 

«.  Mam>wspac«sli11ed  with  leucocyiex  along  the  line  of  the  vessels. 
/  Transverse  section  of  one  uf  the  tralieculu:  with  leucocytes  and 
proliferating  osteoblasts  arnunil  it. 
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—the  result  of  the  admission  of  micro-organisms  to  the  area  of  <faid 
tissue — is  again  set  up,  or.  it  may  be,  is  kepi  up  from  the  6nL  Tlx 
pus  makes  its  way  to  the  surface  by  the  shortest  available  route,  u 
opening  or  sinus  is  formed,  and  the  constant  discharge  keep  th* 
open.  Abscess  may  also  form  in  bones,  especially  in  the  S^nflC 
tissue  at  the  ends.  Such  abscesses,  occurring  in  septic  ostcomTtkn 
or  inflammation  of  the  bone  marrow,  are  usually  embolic,  thr  nfak 
of  the  impaction  of  septic  emboli  in  the  vessels  which  nrn  in  cte 
marrow  spaces  of  the  open  cancellous  tissue. 

In  certain  chronic  inflammations  where  the  process  of  bone  fixa- 
tion goes  on  more  rapidly  than  the  process  of  absorption,  ibe 
trabecule  may  become  enormously  thickened,  and  sclerosis  ti  boot 
may  result.  In  other  cases  the  process  of  absorption  preduminVfl- 
resulting  in  a  rarefying  ostitis;  whilst  in  other  cases  again— ii* 
tuberculosis  or  caries— there  is,  as  the  result  of  the  fomution  a 
tubercular  nodules,  a  gradual  absorption  of  bony  trabeculx  (w 
§  317),  cutting  off  of  the  blood  supply  from  other  portions  oF  '^ 
bpne.  caseation,  and  formation  of  a  cold  abscess. 


Rakei 
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316.  Rarefying  ostitis  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  procoi  n't*'* 
than  as  a  distinct  disease,  since  it  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  uifiu*' 
matory  conditions.  It  is  almost  invariably  met  with  at  the  Old  t'* 
bone  after  ampuution,  in  absorption  of  the  vcrtebrw  by  pwa* 
of  aneurisms  or  tumours,  or  as  a  general  condition  ■omcOD'* 
known  as  osteoporosis — a  term  which  refers  simply  to  the  rukede!* 
ap|>earances. 

Whether  the  ntrcfaction  be  due  to  general  or  local  inflammatKA 
the  results  are  much  the  same. 

Naktd  eye  apptaranees.  —  The  periosteum  is  usually  thid>a>n 
and  fleshy,  and  may  lie  highly  vascular.  On  longitudintl  letlii* 
the  bone  is  found  to  be  extremely  vascular,  the  dense  lajwiwat''* 
surface  may  be  very  thin,  the  marrow  spaces  are  Uixe,  and  ll* 
trabecula;  arc  not  only  diminished  in  thickness  but  aic  vKcxe&v^ 
rough  and  irregular,  and  the  spongy  tissue  is  open  aod  biiUt 
Within  the  spaces  ihc  medulla  is  red  and  gelatirMius. 
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"Prepare  a  piece  of  the  porous  bone  taken  Trom  the  end  of  a  stump 
.  or  66),  and  stain  g  98  or  107). 

;  so). — -Near   the  free   extremity  of  the    bone   the    Haversian 
Is  are  usually  undergoing  great  enlargement,  and  their  walls  are 
^ed  and  irregular.     This  is  most  marked  at  the  very  extremity, 
"at  which  point  the  trabeculse  project  as  fine  spicules,   and   the 
spaces  open  into  one  another.     The  vessels  are  dilated,  and  are 


b 


FiQ.  125.— Rarefying  ostitis.  Portion  of  a  sertical  section  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  (he  middle  finger  after  amputation.  Stained  with 
picio-camiine.     ( x  30.) 


projecting  spicules. 
c  Periosteum. 
d.  Newly  formed  periosteal  bone. 

rrounded  by  a  large  number  of  leucocytes,  seen  as  small  pink 
lints.  These  leucocytes  appear  to  he  playing  the  part  of 
teoclasts.  The  whole  structure  of  enlarged  vessels  and  leuco- 
s  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  granulation  tissue.  In  addition  to  the 
icocytes,  the  true  osteoclasts  (or  multinucleated  giant  cells)  are  very 
nerous.  In  the  periosteum  the  vessels  are  dilated,  there  is  great 
ravasation  of  leucocytes  and  proliferation  of  the  osteoblasts, 
ry  frequently  there  appears  to  be  a  superficial  fo"n»'ion  of  bone 
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going  on  in  connection  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  pcriostcutn,  wd 
blood-vessels   may  be   seen  dipping    down    into   the    newly-fomol 
bone,  and  running  in  between  the  trabeculfc,  which  arc  being 
by  the  large  niultinuclea.ted  osteoclasts. 

The  absorption  of  bone  is  going  on  more  rapidly  than  iu 
tion,  so  that  the  trabecule  are  thin,  or  in  some  c^ses  hrokca 
several  canals  opening  uj)  into  one,  This  absorption  appem  lo  be 
due  to  the  phagocytic  or  scavenging  action  of  Ieuccx:)'tcs  that  lutt 
escaped  from  the  vessels  under  stimulation  during  the  pnicas  U 
inflammation,  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  many  of  the  giw 


erodd       I 
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•W.,  I  JO.— Kncelying  ostitis    Seclion  of  Itonc  oaincd  with  p 

mine,    (xaso.! 

I.  Iluwsliip's  foveolje, 

>.  in  which  >rc  lyinc  giaDt  celU  or  cmicocIbmi. 

.   Hyaline  bonier,  due  to  obtit|ue  direction  in  wbidi  ibc  h( 


A 


colls  may  be  nothing  more  than  leucocytes  that  h&ve  c 

form  a  plasmodium  or  multinucleated  mass  of  protopUxm,  by  «il» 

ihe  bone  is  attacked  more  readily.     Under  excessive  atimulation  w* 

osteoblasts  are  said  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  

(  X  300).  —  Note  ilie  fibrous  layer  of  the  periosteum  stained  pidt  v 
picni-cannine  ;  beneath  this  the  ostcogcneiic  layer  is  cxtrcmdy  "n 
lar,  .nnd  from  it  small  vessels,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  ainall  n 
cells,  may  he  seen  passing  in  between  the  bony  IralJcoUac. 
on  the  trai>eculx  arc  numerous  deeply-stained  round  cells, 
appear  lo  l>c  partially  embedded  in  a  layer  of  pink  itiMue :  thcMfl 
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the  osteoblasts,  which  eventually  become  transformed  into  the 
branching  bone  corpuscles.  In  this  region  the  giant  cells  or  osteo- 
clasts are  rare. 

Nearer  the  rarefied  bone  the  Haversian  canals  are  much  enlarged 
and  very  irregular ;  this  irregularity  is  due  to  the  excavation  which 
extends  from  the  main  cavity  outwards  into  the  bone  of  the  surround- 
ing Haversian  system.  These  cavities,  whether  shallow  or  of  con- 
siderable depth,  usually  contain  an  excessive  number  of  leucocytes, 
especially  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  distended  vessels. 
Where  the  excavation  is  going  on  very  rapidly,  or  where  it  is  far 


Fig.  131.-  Simultaneous  destruction  and  new  formation  of  bone  in 
a  piece  of  bone  found  in  a  malignant  epulis.  Stained  with  picro- 
carmine.    ( x  250.) 

a.  Older  bone,  with 

b.  Osteoclasts  in  Howship*s  foveola?. 

c.  Newer  bone,  with 
tt.  Osteoblasts. 

advanced,  numerous  osteoclasts  may  also  be  seen  lying  in  large  ,cup- 
shaped  depressions  (Howship's  foveolae)  all  along  the  line  of  erosion. 
These  numerous  foveolae,  with  their  contained  giant  cells,  are  simply 
an  exaggerated  phase  of  what  is  met  with  in  normal  bone,  which  is 
always  undergoing  a  certain  amount  of  absorption.  In  the  patholo- 
gical condition,  however,  the  striped  margin  which  is  seen  in  the  giant 
cell  of  the  normal  bone  is  very  frequently  absent.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  giant  cell  the  lime  salts  are  apparently  removed 
before  any  other  elements  of  the  bony  tissue. 

In  rarefying  ostitis  there   is  increased  absorption  of  bone,  un- 
accompanied by  a  corresponding  new  formation;  but  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  new  formation  of  bone  invariably  goes  on  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  deep  or  vascular  layer  of  the  periosteum,  and  that  after 
the  rarefying  process  has  continued  for  some  time  the  formative  pro- 
cess may  again  predominate,  an  osteo-sclerosis  resulting.  This  occurs 
especially  in  Ostitis  deformans.  In  a  section  of  malignant  epulis, 
prepared  as  above,  and  examined  (  x  300),  the  two  processes  of  bone 
formation  and  rapid  absorption  may  be  seen  going  on  simultaneously 
(see  Fig.  131). 

Tubercular  Caries  of  Bone. 

317.  Tubercular  caries  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  rarefying  ostitis, 
accompanied  by,  or  rather  the  result  of,  the  formation  of  rapidly 
caseating* tubercle.  It  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  spongy  bones, 
especially  in  the  vertebrae,  in  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  in  the  phal- 
anges of  the  fingers  and  toes,  in  the  acetabulum,  and  in  the  os  calcis ; 
more  rarely  at  the  ends  of  long  bones.  With  this  condition  is  fre- 
quently associated  suppuration,  resulting  in  what  is  known  as  cold 
abscess  of  bone. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — There  is  usually  a  diffuse  yellow  infiltra- 
tion, especially  of  the  spongy  tissue ;  this  appears  to  invade  the  bone, 
causing  absorption  or  destruction  of  the  bony  trabeculae. 

In  a  vertebra  the  whole  of  the  body  may  be  carious,  the  disease 
passing  entirely  through  the  invertebral  discs  into  the  vertebrae  above 
and  below.  In  advanced  cases  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  mass 
of  soft  caseous  or  putty-like  material,  which  may  be  scooped  away 
with  the  handle  of  a  knife.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of 
grey  or  pink  gelatinous  granulation  tissue,  which  gradually  extends 
into  the  bony  tissue,  filling  up  the  spaces  as  the  trabeculae  are  absorbed. 
In  consequence  of  the  softening  and  absorption  the  bones  may  be 
very  much  deformed ;  they  give  way  to  external  pressure,  and  in  the 
spinal  column,  where  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  rests  on  the 
softened  vertebral  bodies,  they  are  crushed,  and  spinal  curvature  is 
the  result. 

Harden  (g  56),  or  if  it  is  not  desired  to  search  for  tubercjle  bacilli 
(§  76),  and  stain  (§§  98  and  140  or  142). 

( X  50). — At  some  distance  from  the  healthy  bone  the  medullary 
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become  larger  and  more  vascular,  and  the  giant  cells  along 
margins  of  ihe  trabecule  are  more  numerous.  In  place  of  the 
cells  of  the  medulh,  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue  is  seen,  gradually 
ig  the  somewhat  enlarged  Haversian  spaces.  It  is  composed 
Idpally  of  small  round  cells,  and  is  traversed  by  a  number  of 
lels.    In  the  mass  of  granulation  tissue  are  small  tubercle  follicles, 


Ht     r 


r  * 


I'tC-  133- — Caseating  tabercular  infrllralion  of  the  spongy  bone  in 
Lhe  lower  end  of  Ihe  tibia.  Slaincd  with  picio-carmine.  (k  14.) 
(H.  A,  Thomson.) 

a.  Caseous  infiitralion  enclowng  trntieculre  of  dead  bone. 

/'.  Tubenmlar  grinulatioo  (issue  with  gianl  cells. 

f.   Miliary  graniilstion  around  medullary  blood  vessel. 

1/.  Normal  marrow. 

/.  Trabeculce  ofspongiosa,  stained  with  carmine. 

r  single  or  in  groups,  with  their  giant  cells  and  typical  structure. 

■  S  189.)     This  tissue  corresponds  to  the  area  of  gelatinous  tissue 

t  with  the  naked  eye.     Where  caseation  is  complete,  the  bone 

t  entirely  disappeared,  or  is  represented  by  small  detached  frag- 

E  or  spicules,  (between  which  are  granular  shrivelled  cells,  drop- 
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lets  of  fat  (stained  black  with  osmic  acid,  g  110),  in  ( 
mass  of  caseous  debris. 

{  X  300). — Confirm  [he  above  appearances.  In  the  | 
tissue  tubercle  follicles  are  developed,  after  whicli  the  whole  onftr 
goes  caseation,  as  is  the  tendency  in  all  tubercle  formatiom.  Nor 
the  centre  of  the  caseous  mass  the  absorption  of  the  tnbccsk  n 
complete. 

There  are  also  described  in  connection  with  bone  three  Mbcf 
forms    of   tubercular  lesion  :>'(i)  Miliary   granulations   found  >a 


nrthri  ^ 

ainiltini;  by  its  baiM  on  the  epiphyseal 

a.  Position  of  epiphyseal  plali 

h.  Articular  surface  of  heail. 

I .  Trochanter  major. 

general  tuberculosis.  (3)  1'hc  chronic  citcumscrjlicd  1 
focus  of  Kunig  which  '*  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin  h 
of  a  cherry,  has  a  translucent  periphery  of  a  reddtsh-grey  o 
appears  well  defined  to  the  naked  eye  "  (H.  A.  Thonuoa).  Th« 
nodules  have  all  the  characteristic  appearances  of  lubocle  "Hmt 
appear  to  Ix-  fortned  by  a  fusion  of  several  smaller  mxliikst  <*■* 
bring  about  erosion  of  the  bone,  caseation  talces  place  in  the*  •* 
they  break  down  in  the  centre,  Just  as  do  all  other  c 
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lodules ;  extension  takes  place  at  the  periphery.  (3)  A  third  form 
s  that  in  which  a  sequestrum,  often  of  considerable  size,  is  formed  ; 
his,  in  place  of  being  detached,  remains  continuous  with  the  living 
)one.  These  sequestra  are  wedge-shaped,  with  the  base  turned 
owards  the  articular  surface  (they  are  generally  near  the  ends  of 
he  bones);  they  can  usually  be  seen  only  on  section,  and  then 
nust  be  carefully  sought ;  they  are  yellow,  very  dense  in  structure, 
md  in  the  spaces  tubercular  structure  may  be  made  out  under  the 
ntcroscope ;  they  are  separated  from  the  healthy  bone  by  a  zone  of 
ranulation  tissue,  which  may,  however,  in  chronic  cases  be  replaced 
•y  fibrous  tissue. 

Before  the  question  of  caries  is  dismissed,  it  must  be  mentioned 
lat  somewhat  similar  conditions  are  met  with  in  syphilis.  Here 
ummata  and  gummatous  granulation  tissue  may  be  read  instead  of 
tbercle  nodules  and  tubercular  granulation  tissue.  We  have  the 
inie  processes  of  bone  absorption,  ulceration,  and  sclerosis,  and,  so 
ir  as  can  be  seen,  the  processes  by  which  these  are  determined  are 
most  identical. 

"Tumour  Albus,"  or  Tubercular  Arthritis. 

318.  Synonyms :  Tubercular  Inflammation  of  the  Synovial  Mem- 
rane ;  White  Swelling ;  Gelatinous  or  Pulpy  Degeneration  of  Joints. 

Tubercular  arthritis  may  be  compared  with  the  tubercular  inflam- 
lation  of  other  serous  membranes,  just  as  tubercular  disease  of  the 
3ne  may  be  compared  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lung;  it  is  most 
equently  met  with  in  delicate  children  above  three  years  of  age,  and 
:curs  in  the  following  joints ;  most  frequently  in  the  knee,  then  in 
le  hip,  elbow,  ankle,  wrist,  and  least  frequently  in  the  shoulder. 
^aked  eye  appearances, — There  is  usually  no  fluid  in  the  joint ; 
here  the  disease  is  somewhat  advanced  the  synovial  membrane  is 
variably  thickened ;  it  is  soft,  oedematous,  and  gelatinous,  and  is 
iually  grey  or  greyish  white  in  colour.  In  some  cases  exuberant 
d  granulations  may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  general  swollen 
ass ;  the  surface  may  be  rough  and  shreddy,  or  it  may  be  smooth, 

which  case  small  tubercules  may  be  seen  standing  out  promin- 

itly  from  the  gelatinous  mass. 

2  G 
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The  odm  anicHiTis  in  and   near  the  joint  become  wA  vA 

Isdatinottt,  and  frequently  appear  as  a  mass  of  pinki^  gcbnnaiu 

'  iBtieratl  held  in  poeiiion  only  by  ibe  sfctn.     The  gelatinout  nuicial 

maj  fill  up  the  *hoJe  of  the  joint  cavity  and  gradually  caoac  d> 

temioo ;  to  sudi  cases  the  bone  is  also  attached,  the  articular  caRIhp* 

J  being  gradually  eroded,  and  as  this  takes  place  the  mbomlar  tmit 

Kgndiullj  makes  its  way  between  the  bone  and  tlie  canibfes,  tlooif 

^detaching  the  latter  from  their  bony  beds.     In  the  knc«  the  tcmilumt 

discs  tnay  become  so  infiltrated  that  thej  cannot  be  distinguiabcd  6n 

the  general  mass  of  tubercular  tissue.    This  is  ahrayt  best  seen  M  Ac 

periphery  of  the  articular  surfaces.    On  section  small  yellow  tsbaeahi 

points  embedded  in  the  gelatinous  mass,  may  lie  readily  diatingnoM. 

these  seldom  open  into  the  joints  unless  suppuration  has  occnmL 

The  granulatians  {lass  into  the  cartilage,  pitting,  and  in  thelonfflD 
absorbing  it  They  also  p-tss  into  the  anicuLtr  end  of  the  bOK 
giving  rise  to  a  condition  exactly  like  that  already  described  um* 
fying  ostitis  with  tubercle  {%  317).  The  change  then  bqptu  la  Ik 
synovial  membrane  as  a  formation  of  vascular  gr^tntilotioo  tivM; 
which  gradually  invades  the  surrounding  siruciurcs.  Id  the  gii» 
lations  arc  tubercle  follicles,  which  caseate  and  suppurate. 

Harden  one  piece  of  the  joint,  comprising  synovial  mciDbnMi< 
its  fungating  condition,  a  piece  of  the  cartilage,  and  a  thin  liiV)' 
bone  from  beneath  the  cartilage  (g  SB  nr  76),  and  a  piece  d  (*< 
granulation  tissue  (.^  56),  and  stain  ($;  98  and  107),  or  for  tnbcP^ 
Iwcilli  (S  IM  or  142). 

(x  50). — The  granulation  tissue  consists  of  a  mass  of  ouil 
round  cells,  through  which  a  number  of  blood-vessels  are  ratnifjini- 
embedded  in  it  are  numerous  specially  well^developed  lubnd' 
follicles.  Passing  from  the  under  surface  of  the  gmnubtion  tifliK*> 
the  synovial  membrane  are  small  processes,  which  may  be  seen  to  iw 
into  the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  gradually  absorbing  it.  )■  ^ 
cartilage  itself  the  matrix  appears  to  lie  diminished  in  quxntiiy,  ati" 
there  is  proliferation  of  the  cells  within  their  cajisulcs,  which  fw^ 
ally  disappear,  so  that  the  cells  arc  no  longer  encapmiled  Tk 
central  part  of  the  cartilage  is  least  afTecied,  but  as  ifae  boK  • 
again  approached  tlie  process  is  repeated,  until  between  bonea"' 
cartilage  there  appears  anolhcr  mass  of  graniUation  ttnue,  "^ 
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extends  not  only  into  the  cartilage,  but  also  into  the  bone.  In  the 
bone  all  the  appearances  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  §  317. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  tubercle  beginning  in  bone  may 
give  rise  to  tubercular  granulations  under  the  cartilage,  absorption  of 
the  cartilage,  and  ulceration  into  the  joint,  in  which  case  there  is  also 
a  form  of  white  swelling.  In  both  cases  tubercular  granulations  are 
found  in  the  tissues  around  the  joint.  Endarteritis  obliterans  is 
always  a  well-marked  feature  in  these  cases  of  synovial  tuberculosis. 

(  X  300). — ^All  the  above  appearances  should  be  confirmed — the 
tubercle  nodules  in  the  swollen  synovial  membrane,  the  encroaching 
of  the  granulation  tissue  on  the  cartilage,  the  proliferation  of  the 
cartilage  cells,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  capsules  and 
the  matrix.  The  tubercle  follicles  are  very  well  formed,  the  appear- 
ance of  typical  giant  cells  being  very  characteristic  of  this  condition  ; 
the  granulations  in  the  rarefying  bone,  the  points  of  commencing 
caseation  and  the  proliferative  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  intima  of 
the  vessels  are  also  well  seen.  In  these  tubercular  masses  tubercle 
bacilli  may  be  found  under  a  higher  power.  Examine  a  few  of  the 
muscular  fibres  from  near  the  affected  joint,  and  note  that  they  are 
undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  and  that  in  some  cases  this  is 
succeeded  by  great  atrophy  of  the  muscle. 

In  some  forms  of  this  disease  it  will  be  found  that  the  cartilage 
cells,  after  proliferation,  undergo  rapid  fatty  degeneration,  and  are 
then,  along  with  the  softened  matrix,  absorbed. — (Billroth.) 

Chronic  Articular  Rheumatism,  or  "Arthritis 

Deformans." 

319.  This  condition,  known  also  as  rheumatic  gout,  is  really  a 
chronic  inflammatory  process.  It  is  characterised  by  proliferation 
and  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilages,  thickening  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  sclerosis,  eburnation  of  the  bony  articular  surfaces,  and 
fonnation  of  granulations  which  become  cartilaginous,  calcified,  or 
even  ossified. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — At  the  point  where  there  is  greatest 
friction  the  cartilage  may  have  disappeared,  and  there  remains 
simply  an  area  of  dense  polished   bone;   around  this  a  ring  of 
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cartilage  is  often  present,  the  articular  surface  of  which  if  j 
soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch  and  in  appearance ;  on  ( 
with  a  magnifying  glass  this  velvety  appearance  is  seen  lobi 
presence  of  a  numher  of  villous  processes.  In  m.  under  the  s; 
membrane,  which  is  found  only  near  the  margins  of  ibr  anicatv 
surface,  small  nodules,  evidently  the  result  of  proliferation  irf  d 
cartilage  cells,  are  seen.  1'hesc  nodules  in  some  cases  are  of  a, 
siderable  size,  but  later  they  disappear,  and  an  ulcer  ta  fumed  • 
gradually  spreads.  Around  the  joint  itself,  in  the  pcriontcuni  H 
tendons  and  in  the  synovial  fringes,  which  arc  increased  both  in  4 
and  number,  a  process  of  ossification  is  going  on.  In  the  later  ft 
of  the  disease,  the  muscles,  at  first  fatty,  may  become  oilcified :  dttf- 
ually  the  joint  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  choractcristir  smooth 
dense  bony  masses,  partly  formed  as  al)Ovc,  but  partly  the  rmili  of 
a  pressing  out  of  the  soft  granulation  tissue  from  between  the  !•>> 
articular  surfaces,  this  soft  tissue  afterwards  iKcoming  flnt  atib' 
ginous,  and  then  ossified. 

Prepare  a  piece  of  the  cartilage  from  such  a  specimen  (cut;  wp) 
(1^  57  or  6S),  and  stain  (I  98). 

(  X  50).— At  some  parts  there  has  been  prohfcr«lion  of  the  ctHilip 
cells ;  those  within  an  enlarged  capsule  arc  well  formed  and  of  wn- 
siderable  si^c,  but  those  near  the  margin  nf  the  ulcer  are  enitm^ 
granular.  Notice,  loo,  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  in  thr  floor  i' 
the  ulcer  of  the  hori/onial  layers  of  cartilage  ctlla,  which  !»* 
apparently  l>ecn  removed  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  two  vf^ 
surfaces,  the  swollen  carlibgcs  in  this  process  playing  merely  a  [W'* 
parL  Between  the  vertical  rows  of  proliferating  cells  near  ihe  » 
uf  the  bone,  the  matrix  is  softened,  and  some  of  it  1ms  d 
and  the  villous  processes  already  seen  with  the  hand-glax*,  can  *• 
be  further  examined.  Near  the  margin  of  ihc  ulcer  the  proot*** 
cell  proliferation  is  more  marked,  but  the  horiEonial  row*  «t  *" 
seen.  Obsene  the  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  w>d  A* 
formation  of  the  small  mass  of  vascular  granulation  tinuc- 

(  X  300). — tlranular  cells,  which  are  evidently  fattily  degrwrt"^ 
cartilage  cells  are  well  seen ;  note  the  well  formed  proliferated  (*"*■ 
and  the  splitting  up  of  the  cartilage  into  villous  processo.  ^ 
matrix  between  the  rows  of  cells  is  seen  to  be  finely  Mrilbied  ■** 
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axis  of  fibrillation  running  down  towards  the  bone.  The  villous  layer 
consists  simply  of  the  deeper  or  vertical  rovrs  of  cartilage  cells,  with 
a  fibrillated  matrix  between.  The  bone  beneath  the  cartilage,  as  well 
as  that  formed  around  the  joint,  is  very  dense  and  smooth ;  this  is 
the  result  of  a  chronic  ostitis. 


f"T 
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Fl<;.  134. — Section  of  ulcer  of  cartilage  from  a  case  of  arthritis 
deformans.     Stained  with  picro-carmine.     (  x  80.) 

rt.  Columns  of  cartilage  cells,  with  accompanying  matrix  from 
l)etween  which  some  of  the  fibrillated  matrix  has  been 
removed,  after  undergoing  softening.     (The  velvet  pile.) 

h.  Cartilage  cells  near  the  surface,  fatty  and  granular. 

t\   Proliferating  cartilage  cells. 

d.  The  deeper  and  more  normal  layer  of  cartilage. 

In  more  acute  inflammation  of  cartilage^  the  cells  formed  in  the 
capsules  are  much  more  numerous,  but  are  not  nearly  so  large, 
whilst  the  matrix,  after  softening,  may  gradually  disappear  as  the 
disease  advances,  and  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue  is  left;  suppuration 
may  also  occur. 

(jOutv  Infiltr.ation  of  J0INT.S. 

320.  This  is  an  infiltration  of  the  articular  cartilages  with  urate  of 
sodium  chiefly,  mixed  with  other  urates,  carbonates,  and  phosphates. 
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These,  when  the  infiltration  is  complete,  form  a  chttlk-lft 
to  the  joint,  or  where  the  deposit  takes  place  i 
ligamentous  and  soft  tissues,  they  Torm  chatk-Ukc  masscSi  i 
project  through  the  skin.  These  latter,  rhe  so-called  chaIk-«(iB(% 
by  their  presence  may  give  rise  to  considerable  tnflAmmation,  Mito 
ofacute  or  of  chronic  form.  On  culling  into  a  gouty  joint,  soft  chiUtr 
masses  are  first  exposed,  antl  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  itself  VK  founl 
to  l)e  white,  smooth  or  grooved  and  chalky,  from  the  rutibcng  to 
geiher  of  ihe  two  infillraicd  surfaces. 

(  K  300), — In  the  fresh  condition  (§  37),  in  a  piece  of  Uk  carubf 
where  the  change  is  not  far  advanced,  a  numlier  of  aricnlai  af9)i^ 
may  be  seen  arranged  in  stellate  groups,  the  centre  of  each  pwp 
being  a  cartilage  capsule.  The  crystals  are  so  arransed  annindtha 
that  the  whole  mass  presents  the  appearance  of  a  ihom  a(^t— 
(Comil  and  Ranvier.)  The  distribution  of  the  urates  dilTtn  cw> 
siderably  in  different  cases,  and  it  is  held  by  some  that  theriuHf 
deposits  begin  in  the  centre  of  the  cartilage  and  then  pais  «ot 
wards,  whilst  others  hold  thai  lhe>'  arc  most  numerous  ncit  U" 
surface,  and  that  they  gradually  spread  downwards  to  ihc  bone. 

Here,  as  in  most  of  the  diseased  conditions  of  cartilage  atrad^ 
examined,  the  altered  cartilage  plays  a  comparatively  p«B«[«''' 
As  the  infiltration  which  follows  inflammation  or  deprcwioB  <i 
the  cartilaginous  tissues  takes  place,  the  mass  is  rabbcd  dcnm  If 
simple  friction,  as  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cartilage  ccIU,  ^^ 
the  cirtilage  matrix  is  softened  or  becomes  Gbrillalcd,  ifvJ  " 
worn  away ;  or  in  acuie  inflammation  of  cartilage,  whete  the  «''' 
proliferate,  the  matrix  softens  and  is  removed,  and  thv  caiti 
appears.  The  more  active  the  proliferation  of  the  celb,  tl 
is  the  divergence  from  the  appearances  presented  bj  d 
type  of  cartilage. 
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331.  1'he  principal  tumours  (^  Imoc  are  txottous,  »Ut» 
fibroma,  myxoma^  eyslU  lumnurt.  especially  in  the  Jaws 
various  forms,  more  especially  the  niyeloid  or  giant  celled  an 
and  the  mixed  sarcoma  found  in  the  lower  jaw,  as  ooe  of  the 
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frequent  forms  of  malignant  epulis;  osteoid  and  osteo  sarcoma. 
Primary  cancer  is  comparatively  rare,  but  secondary  cancer  and 
secondary  epithelioma  are  frequently  met  with,  when  they  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  bone  substance  proper ;  the  bone  eventually  becoming 
very  brittle  or  fragile. 

Primary  malignant  tumours  growing  in  connection  with  joints  are 
very  few  in  number,  though  secondary  tumours,  extending  from  bone 
or  from  the  surrounding  soft  tissues,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Of  the  primary  simple  tumours  the  most  common  are  ecchondroseSy 
which  are  found  growing  principally  in  the  intervertebral  discs; 
fibromas  forming  the  so-called  loose  cartilages  of  joints  (especially 
in  the  knee);  and  lipomas^  rarely  met  with  as  arborescent  growths 
from  the  fatty  synovial  fringes. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
Tubercular  Meningitis — Acute  Hydrocephalus. 

322.  Tubercular  meningitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater,  doc 
to  tubercular  deposit  in  the  sheaths  of  the  small  vessels  which  nmii)' 
in  it,  is  very  frequently  the  cause  of  death  in  children  in  whom  thert 
is  general  tuberculosis. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  surface  of  the  membrane  is  con- 
gested ;  beneath  it  there  is  considerable  flattening  of  the  com'olo- 
tions,  owing  to  the  distension  of  the  ventricles,  in  consequence  of 
which,  too,  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  brain  has  a  peculiar  dry 
appearance,  the  fluid  having  been  squeezed  from  the  subarachnoid 
space.  .-\t  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  extending  along  the  fissures  of 
Sylvius  and  Rolando,  along  the  superior  crura  cercbelli,  and  between 
the  occipital  lol>es,  the  inflammatory  process  with  its  accompaniment 
of  tubercle  can  be  well  made  out.  In  these  positions  the  \"anou> 
soft  structures  are  matted  together  by  a  slightly  opaque  yellu^i^ 
lymph  ;  when  this  is  torn  away,  a  (juantity  of  turbid  fluid,  in  whn"» 
flakes  of  lymph  are  floating,  exudes  from  the  subarachnoid  s|w«- 
A  similar  fluid  may  also  be  found  distending  the  ventricular  caviiirf. 
the  distension  being  especially  well  seen  in  the  lateral  ventricles 
This  is  due  to  the  interference  with  the  flow  of  lymph ;  then:  » 
often  also  an  enormous  accumulation  of  fluid  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
This  leads  to  flattening  of  the  convolutions  and  compression  «>f  the 
brain  substance.  The  accumulation  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the 
pressure  can  exert  little  influence  on  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  1" 
consequence  of  this  accumulation  of  fluid  the  condition  is  known  as 
acute  hydrocephalus.  In  most  cases,  on  separatmg  the  parts  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  the  small  grey  or  white  tubercle  nodules  may  he 

• 

seen  to  stand  out  prominently  from  the  injected  pia  mater.    The  p* 
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mater  is  seen  to  be  thickened  between  the  tubercular  points ;  it  is 
somewhat  cloudy,  and  is  covered  by  a  thin  yellowish,  almost  purulent, 
layer.  Arouhd  the  blood-vessels  there  is  the  same  peculiar  opacity, 
which,  as  will  afterwards  be  found,  is  due  to  a  small  cell  infiltration 
into  the  sheath  of  the  vessel. 

"To  find  tubercle,  the  pia  mater  should  be  removed  from 
those  regions  where  it  is  most  frequently  found,  such  as  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  and  the  superior  crura  cerebelli.  The  piece 
of  the  membrane  should  then  be  agitated  in  water  till  the  adhering 
fragments  of  cerebral  tissue  are  separated,  and,  on  holding  it  up  to 
the  light,  small  whitish  spots  will  be  seen  in  the  membrane.  This 
examination  must  not,  however,  be  considered  sufficient.  The  pia 
mater  should  be  carefully  spread  upon  a  glass  slide,  when,  with  a  low 
power,  granulations  will  be  perceived  which  were  not  before  recog- 
nisable with  the  naked  eye  "  (Cornil  and  Ranvier). 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  pia  mater,  with  a  piece  of  the  brain  tissue 
attached  (§§  55  <x  and  59),  and  stain  (§  98).  v 

( X  50). — Note  first  the  general  proliferation  of  cells,  especially 
around  the  blood-vessels,  and  then  the  tubercular  granulations 
which  are  situated  most  frequently  near  the  points  of  bifurcation 
of  the  vessels,  or  at  irregular  intervals  along  the  course  of 
the  smaller  vessels.  E^ch  of  these  tubercular  masses  consists  of 
cells,  varying  very  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  They  accumulate 
around  the  vessel  and  distend  the  perivascular  sheath.  The  vessel 
itself  is  frequently  blocked  by  a  coagulum  at  the  point  of  swelling, 
and  a  peculiar  process  of  endarteritis  with  a  form  of  giant  cell 
formation  may  often  be  seen. 

(  X  300)- — The  large  endothelioid  cells  in  the  perivascular  sheath 
vary  in  shape,  and  contain  from  one  to  four  or  more  nuclei.  Along 
with  them  are  numerous  small  round  cells,  each  containing  a  single 
nucleus.  There  is  little  or  no  reticular  formation,  and  giant  cells  are 
entirely  wanting.  This  structure,  therefore,  presents  a  very  good 
example  of  rapidly  growing  tubercle. 

A  chronic  form  of  tubercle,  which  does  not  usually  give  rise  to 
acute  hydrocephalus,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  but  much  more  frequently  in  the  cerebellum.  It  appears  to 
begin    in    connection  with   the   pia  mater,  from  which   it  extends 
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cirtitage  is  often  present,  the  articular  surface  of  which  ii 
soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch  and  in  appearance ;  on  ( 
with  a  magnifying  glass  this  velvety  appearance  is  seen  tobednetofl 
presence  of  a  numlier  of  villous  processes.  In  ot  under  the  lymital 
membrane,  which  is  found  only  near  the  margins  of  the  aiticulir 
surface,  small  nodules,  evidently  the  result  of  prcriifenUion  of  ihi 
cartilage  cells,  are  seen.  These  nodules  in  some  cases  aTciif  cdb- 
siderable  size,  but  later  they  disappear,  and  an  ulcer  is  fonned  vhid 
gradually  spreads.  Around  the  joint  itself,  in  the  periusteutn  aiul 
tendons  and  in  the  synovial  fringes,  which  are  increased  both  in  hk 
and  number,  a  process  of  ossification  is  going  on.  In  the  laio  sOfo 
of  the  disease,  the  muscles,  at  hrst  fatly,  may  become  calcified ;  cmx 
ually  the  joint  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  characterinic  mooii 
dense  bony  masses,  partly  formed  as  above,  but  partly  the  rooli  i^ 
a  pressing  out  uf  the  soft  granulation  tissue  from  betireen  the  tm 
articular  surfaces,  this  soft  tissue  afterwards  l>ccoming  fint  oflih* 
ginous,  and  then  ossified. 

Prepare  a  piece  of  the  cartilage  from  such  a  specimen  (earlf  lOC) 
(IS  57  or  65).  and  stain  {%  9S). 

(  n  50). — At  some  parts  there  has  been  prQUfcratioooftliccaitilift 
cells  ;  those  within  an  enlarged  capsule  are  well  formed  and  of  t» 
siderable  sine,  but  those  near  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  are  otn*** 
granular.  Notice,  loo,  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  in  the  flow'' 
the  ulcer  of  the  horizontal  layers  of  cartilatfc  cells,  whidi  h*** 
apparently  Iveen  removed  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  iwo  roq^ 
surfaces,  the  swollen  cartilages  in  this  process  playing  n>enl)' a {■■'*' 
pan.  Hetween  the  vertical  rows  of  proliferating  cells  near  the  turb« 
uf  the  Ixine,  the  matrix  is  softened,  and  some  of  it  hu  dbappo» 
and  the  villous  processes  already  seen  with  the  hand-glasi^  "■  "* 
be  further  examined.  Near  the  margin  of  the  ulcer  the  proco*" 
cell  proliferation  is  more  marked,  but  the  horisontal  row»  arc  «* 
seen-  Observe  the  thickening  of  tlie  synovial  membrane  and  *f 
formation  of  the  small  mass  of  vascular  granubtion  tiarae. 

(x  300).— Granular  cells,  which  are  evidently  fartily  degenfflW* 
cartilage  cells  are  well  seen  ;  note  the  well  formed  proliiieratcd  «* 
and  the  splitting  up  of  the  cartilage  into  villous  proccuo-  ^ 
matrix  between  the  rows  of  cells  is  seen  to  be  finely  fibrilliudi  ■ 
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course  of  the  vessels  that,  after  ramifying  in  the  pia  mater,  run  into  the 
cortex.  The  pia  mater  is  greatly  thickened,  and  around  each  artery 
and  vein  accumulations  of  small  round  cells  may  be  seen.  The 
intima  of  the  larger  arteries  is  usually  thickened  by  proliferation  of 
its  cells.  Similar  changes  may  be  seen  around  the  vessels  in  the 
cortex.  The  gelatinous  zone  is  now  seen  to  be  made  up  of  small 
masses  of  granulation  tissue  composed  of  nucleated  cells.  Where 
these  masses  of  cells  are  undergoing  degeneration  they  become  first 
hyaline,  then  granular,  and  ultimately  leave  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  granular  dibris  corresponding  to  the  yellow  caseous  points  and 
masses.  The  fibrous-looking  capsule  still  contains  numerous  cells, 
ex<!ept  in  very  old  gummata,  where  it  consists  simply  of  well-formed 
fibrous  tissue.  Shooting  out  from  the  gumma  are  numerous  small 
vessels,  each  surrounded  by  numbers  of  small  cells  similar  to  those 
above  described. 

( X  300). — Confirm  the  above  appearances.  Note  that  the  cells 
around  the  vessels  are  usually  in  the  perivascular  spaces,  that  although 
many  of  them  are  small  cells  each  with  a  single  nucleus,  there  are  also 
large  endothelioid  cells,  often  containing  several  nuclei.  The  changes 
in  the  vessels  are  specially  well  marked  in  the  brain.  The  proliferation 
erf  the  intimal  cells,  atrophy  of  the  muscle  fibre  of  the  middle  coat, 
with  increase  of  the  cellular  elements  and  proliferation  of  the  cells  in 
the  adventitia,  are  all  well-marked  features.  The  gradual  cutting  off 
of  the  blood  supply,  the  hyaline  and  then  fatty  and  granular  degenera- 
tion of  the  new  masses  of  cellular  tissue,  or  their  conversion  into 
fibrous  tissue,  are  well  seen.  Around  the  gumma,  especially  near  the 
vessels  with  their  infiltrated  walls,  the  brain  substance  is  undergoing 
degenerative  and  atrophic  changes. 

Cerebral  H-«morrhages. 

324.  Fresh  haemorrhages  are  the  result  of  increased  pressure  within 
arteries  the  walls  of  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  or 
fibroid  thickening,  especially  of  the  muscular  cfjat  (if  present)  and 
of  the  adventitia ;  such  haemorrhages  may  also  result  from  the  rui>- 
ture  of  a  single  aneurism  of  a  larger  vessel,  or  of  a  group  of  miliary 
dilatations,  which  may  be  readily  recognised  by  the  ragged  wall%  and 
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the  dilatations  on  the  vessels  in  the  immediate  neighbourhocd 
dot.     Hiemorrhages  occur  most  rrequenlly  in  ibc  corpus 
optic  thalamus,  and  internal  capsule ;  more  rarely  in  the  «4iiie 
stance  of  the  convolutions ;  and  least  frequently  in  the 
cerebellum,  pons  varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata. 

To  examine  the  vessels  around  a  hxmorrhagic  focus,  the 
rupture  of  miliary  aneurisms,  open  into  it  and  cut  it  jvay  witb 
surrounding  brain  tissue.     Carefully  macerate  the  trbole  in 
changing  every  three   or   four   days,  until    the   brain 
soft  enough  to  lie  easily  removed  by  small  jets  of  mta.    What 
vessels  are  thoroughly  cleansed  they  niay  l)c  spread  out 
slide  and  examined. 

Harden  a  small  piece  of  the  brain  tissue,  taken  from  nai  ilx 
hEcmorrhage,  with  its  altered  vessels  ((  S9),  and  thei]  (J  57).  lod  nu 
(S  OS  or  103 1/).  Another  piece  should  l>e  hardened  eotorfj  i» 
methylated  spirit,  to  do  away  with  any  chance  of  the  [tunc 
colouring  matter  from  the  Miiller's  fluid  twing  misuken  forilun' 
blood  pigment. 

When  a  large  amount  of  blood  has  been  effused,  it  is  fim  b«to 
down  and  absorbed,  as  is  a  clot  in  any  other  part  of  the  body;  I'" 
changes  arc  also  set  up  in  the  surrounding  liissuc  which  rewtt  in  ih 
formation  of  either  a  cy«t  or  a  cicatrix.  \Vhen  a  cyst  is  fonnd  ih 
walls  are  tough  and  fihrutis,  owing  to  chronic  inflammatory  or  irtiBD" 
changes  being  set  up,  the  solid  constituents  of  the  riot  have  all  I*"' 
removed,  and  there  remains  a  more  or  less  clear  fluid  with  a  ydto*™ 
tinge.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fibrous  wall  there  "' 
peculiar  yellow  o|>a<]ue  tissue,  the  result  of  the  dcixmlion  of  il'f™ 
blood  pigment  in  the  lymphatics  and  cells  of  the  altered  brain  n»* 

Kxamine  small  scrapings  from  the  inner  wall  ( »<  600),  and  t**"* 
that  there  are  numerous  small  round  cells  which  contain  ayH^ '" 
the  form  of  rhombic  plates  or  needles,  evidently  hxmaiotdtn  a]** 
derived  from  altered  blood  pigment  Similar  larger  f ree  ctyitali  i"^ 
be  seen,  and  aUo  a  number  of  granular  cells  (com[K)und  gniniWc'' 
pusctes),  which  stain  black  with  oNmic  acid  (S  HO).  A  nnuAe  • 
fat  globules  are  also  usually  met  with  in  this  position. 

If  a  thin  section  of  the  wall  be  examined  unataitted,  it  viD  ** 
found  to  consist  in  great  i>art  of  neuroglia  cells,  the  procea"  9, 
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which  are  closely  matted  together,  with  here  and  there  a  few  altered 
nerve  fibres,  many  of  which  are  varicose  and  fatty.  Between  these 
are  crystals  or  granules  of  altered  blood  pigment.  The  crystals  are  espe- 
cially numerous  in  the  opaque  yellow  zone  surrounding  the  capsule, 
where  also  the  fatty  granules  are  more  numerous.  In  the  sheaths  of 
the  vessels  fatty  granules  and  altered  coloured  and  colourless  blood 
corpuscles  are  found,  whilst  in  the  larger  cells  lining  the  lymph  spaces, 
or  more  frequently  lying  free  in  them,  blood  crystals  may  be  seen. 
In  a  cyst  formed  as  the  result  of  an  embolic  softening  no  blood 
crystals  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the  sac,  as  there  has  been  no  great 
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Fig.  135. — Drawing  of  connective  tissue  or  Deiters'  cells,  from 
dense  connective  tissue  of  the  wall  of  a  cyst.  Stained  in  carmine 
and  half  cleared  up.     (  x  600.) 

a.  Single  or  double  nuclei. 

d.  Delicate  branching  processes. 

€scape  of  blood  from  tJu  vessels.  In  embolic  softening  there  is  simply 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissues  ;  and  a  mass  of  granular  debris  and 
fet  crystals  is  all  that  is  found  under  the  microscope,  save  that  there 
may  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes,  along  with  other  evi- 
dences of  slight  inflammatory  changes  around  the  vessel.  Where  the 
softened  area  is  due  to  thrombosis,  in  which  the  cutting  off  of  the 
blood  supply  is  gradual,  there  is  true  fatty  degeneration  or  yellow 
softening.  The  so-called  red  softening  of  the  brain  appears  to  be 
an   inflammatory  process   leading  to   fatty  degeneration,  in  which 
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there  is  very  marked  congestion  of  the  vessels.     In  such  a  condition 
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and  the  haemorrhages  into  the  perivascular  sheath.  In  connection 
with  the  various  degenerative  changes  which  occur,  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  part,  the  amount  of  infiltration  with  leucocytes,  and 
the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  fatty  change  in  the  nerve  fil)rcs  and 
connective  tissue  cells,  must  all  be  remembered  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  yellow  or  the  red  forms  of  cerebral 
softening.  The  cicatrix  left  is  made  up  of  fibrous  tissue  or  con- 
densed neuroglia.     Its  structure  is  very  readily  made  out. 

Another  section  of  the  wall  of  the  cyst  may  be  stained  in  carmine 
(§  100),  but,  instead  of  being  completely  cleared  up,  it  should  be 
treated  with  methylated  spirit  (instead  of  absolute  alcohol),  and  left 
in  this  long  enough  for  part  only  of  the  water  to  be  driven  out ;  clear 
up  partly  in  clove  oil,  mount  in  dammar  mounting  fluid,  and  examine 
at  once,  as  preparations  made  in  this  way  do  not  for  long  retain  their 
characteristic  appearances.  Such  a  method  is  especially  u.Heful  for 
demonstrating  neuroglia  cells  with  their  delicate  branching  pr(x:esse.s. 

Other  Pathoi/x;ical  Ai'Pkakancks. 

325.  Of  the  other  pathological  conditions  met  with  in  the  brain, 
may  be  mentioned  the  various  inflammatory  changes  in  the  mem- 
branes ;  these,  making  allowances  for  the  different  structures  affected, 
correspond  with  those  set  up  by  inflammation  in  other  jK/HitionH. 
There  is  distension  of  the  vessels,  exudation  of  hzucfMiyic-i  and  fluid 
into  the  perivascular  hinph  spaces,  proliferation  of  connc-ctive  ti<»>u': 
cells,  and  a  gradual  formation  of  fibrous  tissue.  U'e  find  alv/  pij^- 
mentation  and  small  haemorrhages.  In  the  brain  substan^-^;  rA-n^r^jrh, 
either  in  the  cortex  or  :n  the  ventriciev  there  \\  <tW,  *r»A*:ufJ:  *A 
inflammation :  one  of  the  most  rr>4riC';d  of  •:«':->;,  wiv.-th/T  t;./; 
inflammation  be  due  to  :r.;-.'}'  or  ro  'ii-./ra-/:,  w  the  j^r'rvm'/:  '/ 
what  are  knowr.  as  ^j-jW/A  'y/y.^\  :  •.r.-r-/;  are  a:/:.<ir';r/;v  '\x'At\*fx  '/ 
myelin  set  free  frorr-  the  zr.f^zr.^fi  or  'i -;.•-;', -'.-ri v. '.;;  x :..•/;  -  .-/^Vir,'>;  '/ 
Schwann,  or.  ir,  v>^^  ca.-^^^,  ;:  r.Vi-.  >;  ';-.':'.  ::',::,  t'.r;  ':*'j*:r.*:r '4 *.'.-/ 
axis  crUnCen  :  th/tv  r-a '.  C-i^n..'.   '-  *'-   '...-.rj-^k":.  -.-:.   '^t/\   t.vj  •   v. 

somewbar  fr-jc:.  ivf-ri:  -/,  .'.  1    v>,  -;  .    >,-  .•:    --.-;'    v<v.-:  :>-.«>  tte 
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fact  that  they  take  on  a  deep  brown  stain  when  treated  with  iodine 
and  a  bluish  violet  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid ;  they  are  also 
deeply  stained  by  Iog>iv'ood.  They  are  somewhat  like  starch  granules 
also,  in  that  concentric  circles  are  seen  in  them  where  the  staining 
is  not  too  deep,  the  centre  always  being  much  darker  than  tbc 
periphery.  These  amyloid  bodies  are  of  different  sizes ;  the)*  appear 
to  be  formed  from  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles,  or  e\cn  from 
connective  tissue  corpuscles  which  first  become  swollen  and  granubr 
or  homogeneous. 
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Y\c,.  137.— Amyloid  Ixxlies  from  epileptic  medulla.    (  x  7oal 
I.   Unstained. 

a.     Normal  blood  ct)rpusclcs. 
fi.      Swollen  blood  corpuscles, 
(iranular  blotnl  corpuscles. 
d.     Knlargetl  granular  blocKl  corpuscles. 
€.      Knlartje<l  h(>nu>geneous  corpuscle. 
f.!^.   Amyloid  l)o<lies. 

1.  Stained  with  i(Kline  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Here  the  stages  of  development  from  the  bUxxI  corpUMrle  !•>  tbt 
aniyloid  Ixxly  may  l)e  seen. 

In  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  there  are  formed  in  the  connecu^*-' 
tissue  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ependyma,  small  granulation*^'^ 
masses  of  round  cells,  which  grow  up  beneath  the  epithelium  of  t"^ 
L'pcndyma,  and  project  or  break  through  the  epithelial  layer,  unu: 
they  form  papilliform  masses  in  which  may  be  seen  spindlc-shap^ 
cells,  iihrilhe,  and  small  vessels  similar  to  those  in  the  floor  ^ 
a  granulating  wound.  Pigmentation  of  the  ner\*e  cells  is  of  frequ«^* 
onurrence,  not  only  in  the  ganglion  cells  at  the  base,  but  also  ^ 
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those  of  the  cortical  layers.  The  pigment  is  usually  collected  round 
the  contractile  nuclei ;  these  cells  may  be  undergoing  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  even  calcification,  they  may  be  vacuolated,  or  their  processes 
may  be  much  shorter  than  usual,  and  their  protoplasm  atrophied 
and  granular,  and  these  may  all  be  the  signs  of  atrophic  change 
resulting  from  overwork,  from  prolonged  stimulation  and  impaired 
nutrition.  Earlier  changes  in  the  cells,  such  as  cloudy  swelling, 
have  been  observed,  but  these  are  seldom  met  with  in  specimens 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  general  pathologist.  Wherever 
inflammatory  changes  are  present  in  the  brain,  the  Deiters'  cells  or 
neuroglia  cells  are  always  more  abundant  than  usual.  Between  the 
connective  tissue  cell,  consisting  of  a  nucleus  with  little  protoplasmic 
substance  around  it,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  scavenging  cell, 
and  that  with  a  large  number  of  finely-branched  processes,  may  be 
seen  cells  in  all  the  various  stages  of  development. 

Anatomy  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

326.  In  order  to  render  more  intelligible  the  descriptions  given  of  the 
pathological  conditions  found  in  the  spinal  cord,  it  may  be  well  to 
describe  very  briefly  the  primary  tracts  of  the  cord,  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  has  to  be  constantly  referred  to  in  our  study  of  the  dis- 
eases of  such  a  complicated  structure.  As  many  of  the  physiological 
data  now  at  our  command  have  been  obtained  by  a  study  of 
pathological  conditions  met  with  in  secondary  degenerations  (§§  333 
and  334),  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  such  secondary  degenera- 
tion of  the  white  matter  of  the  cord  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
impulse  which  travels  along  the  special  tract  in  the  normal  cord; 
from  this  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  trophic  centres  are  usually 
near  the  point  at  which  the  stimulating  impressions  are  received  or 
reflected.  This  may  be  best  explained  with  the  aid  of  a  diagramatic 
section  of  the  cord  (Fig.  138). 

In  certain  spreading  lesions  or  secondary  degenerations — locomotor 
ataxia,  for  instance — in  which  the  primary  lesion  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  sensory  nerves  or  the  posterior  nerve  roots,  there  is 
an  ascending  degeneration  along  those  definite  tracts,  marked  in  the 

diagram  with  an  arrow  pointing  upwards.     In  lesions  of  the  motor 
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area  of  the  brain,  such  as  laceration  produced  by  haemorrhage,  soften- 
ing, or  tumours,  all  of  which  are  invariably  followed  by  descending 
degeneration,  we  have  the  changes  travelling  along  the  tracts  of  white 
matter  in  the  direction  of  the  motor  impulse — those  tracts  marked 
with  an  arrow  pointing  downwards.  If  there  be  injury  to  the  cord  at 
any  definite  level,  an  injury  which  may  be  traumatic  or  due  to 
haemorrhage  or  the  growth  of  a  tumour,  a  secondary  degeneration 
may  be  found  passing  from  it  upwards  in  the  columns  marked 
with  an  ascending  arrow,  and  downwards  in  those  marked  with  the 
descending  arrow. 

Descending  Tracts, — The  most  important  of  these  is  the  crossed 
pyramided  tracty  which,  coming  from  the  brain,  crosses  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  at  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  and  runs  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord  in  the  position  marked  c,r,p.  The  direct  pyramidal 
tract  (d.p.)  comes  down  from  the  brain  through  the  medulla,  but 
does  not  cross  over  to  the  opposite  side ;  it  forms  a  small  strip  which 
bounds  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  is  found  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  cord  only.  Between  these  two  pyramidal  tracts,  forming  a  kind 
of  connecting  link,  is  a  crescentic  strip  midway  between  the  surface 
and  the  anterior  horn  of  grey  matter.  This  is  not  a  well-marked 
band,  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  antero-iateral  descending  tract  {a.l.d.\ 
as  in  it  a  number  of  altered  fibres  may  be  found  in  cords  in  which 
there  is  descending  degeneration. 

The  only  other  area  in  which  descending  degeneration  may  be 
traced  is  the  descending  ^^ comma  ^^ -shaped  tract  {dx.s,\  which  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  postero-external  column.  It  probably 
represents  part  of  the  posterior  root  which  first  of  all  descends 
in  the  cord;  degenerations  in  this  area  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely 
localised,  running  down  only  as  far  as  the  root  fibres  descend  in 
each  series  of  segments. 

Ascending  Tracts, — The  direct  cerebellar  tract  (d,c.)  is  a  mass  of 
coarse  white  fibres,  lying  outside  the  lateral  or  crossed  pyramidal 
tract  immediately  under  the  pia  mater;  it  begins  in  the  upper 
lumbar  region,  gradually  increases  in  size  as  it  passes  upwards  to 
the  medulla,  and  ends  in  the  restiform  body  or  in  the  fibres  that 
pass  from  that  body  to  the  cerebellum.  Running  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord  is  a  tract  of  very  fine  fibres  arranged  along  each 
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side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  tbe/Mftn- 
median  tract  (/-«-),  the  poslero-iHtemaJ  column  or  rohiinn  of  GoBi 
It  also  ends  in  the  medulla. 

The  ascending  antero-lateral  tract,  or  Gowere'  ttact  {*J.\  »  » 
com  ma -shaped   area,    the   head   of  which    lies   between  ibe  dinrt- 
cercbellar  tract  and  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract ;   this 
the  surface,  and  as  far  forward  as   the  anlero-latcial   ' 
tract,   outside  of  which  it  lies.     It  is  made  up  of  fibres  of  « 
different  sizes.     Outside  the  postero- internal  column  b  the  /xd 
external  tract  (p.e.),  or  Burdach's  column. 

I'he  posterior  zone  [L.s.)  or  l.issauer's  zone  is  ii  small  Dad  , 
outside  and  behind  the  posterior  horn  of  grey  matter;  it  i 
belongs  to  the  posterior  root. 

The  parts  of  white  matter  immediately  bounding  the  grey  n 
are  not  yet  fully  understood.     The  fibres  do  not  degener 
upwards  or  downwards,  and,  as  suggested  by  Foster,  ihcy  n 
connecting  fibres,  each  of  which  may  be  in  communicatioa  w 
trophic  centres. 

Speaking  roughly,  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  is  divided  1 
anterior  {a.)  and  posterior  (/.)  horns  and  a  commissural  part  (0- 
is  made  up  of  delicate  nucleated  neuroglia,  in  which  bundles  fl^^^* 
medullaied  nerve  fibres  run  in  various  directions,  all  ■iniimillji^  ^1 
passing  from  large  multipolar  ncr^e  cells  cither  acrou  the  cb»— ^^^ 
missural  part  or  out  into  the  nerve  roots.  There  are  also  M^^^^^'' 
nerve  fibres,  varying  very  much  in  siic 

In  the  anterior  horn  (a.A.)  embedded  in  Ihc  reticulum  ire  o 
very  considerable  sure  {a.c),  which  *end  out  i 
into  the  surrounding  grey  matter ;   these  r^lls  are  dirided  ■ 
smaller  groups,  named  according  to  their  position  in  the  bom. 

Clarke's  column,  or  the  vesicular  column  (f.).  made  up  of  cdh.  n 
quite  so  large  ns  the  above,  embedded  in  a  mass  of  fine  Aird 
is  situated  outside  the  postero-cxtemal  column,  near  the  end  of  ll 
commissural  part  of  the  grey  mailer.     In  it  the  fibfcs  of  the  <l 
cerebellar  tract  are  sup[>oscd  to  take  their  origin. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  grey  matter,  about  the  lerci  of  the  0 
missural  pan.  Is  the  lateral  horn  {l.k.),  the  cells  of  whJdi  are  • 
what   spindle shajwd,  ■■with   ilieir  long  axis  placed   irannendy  ' 
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(Foster).     It  is  found  as  a  special  group  only  in  the  thoracic  and 
lumbar  regions. 

Behind  Clarke's  column  the  cells  of  the  posterior  horn  are  few  in 
number  and  comparatively  small ;  they  are  branched  and  are  found 
in  ali  parts  of  the  cord. 


'^«^'i#f^^"^'f 


139, — Seclion  of  cord  to  show  the  slniclure  of  ihe  interior 
horn  of  grey  mattet,  stained  by  Weigett's  method     (  k  3«).) 

a.  Large  multipoint  netvc  cell  with  branching  processes. 

b.  Nerve  fibres  of  white  niRller  with  myelin  sheath  stained. 
r.  Fibres  running  through  the  neuioglia.  in  wbich  (he  multipolar 

cells  aie  embedded, 
d.  Process  in  which  tibres  of  the  anterior  nerve  routs  inn. 

^  The  cells  of  the  anterior  tervix  (a.c.)  are  found,  in  the  thoracic 
region  only,  as  a  group  of  small  cells  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  horn, 
just  where  it  runs  into  the  commissure  or  isthmus  (c). 
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Pathological  Chances  ih  the  Spinal  Coro. 

327.  The  pathological  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  aaj,  far 

purposes,  be  divided  into  five  groups  :~ist.  Inflainiiuuioa  cf  tk 
meninges  ;  znd.  Inflammations  or  the  gtcy  matter  or  poUomfditii 
(in  which  changes  ate  set  up  in  tlie  ganglion  cells,  espectallr  in 
of  the  anterior  horn) ;  3rd.  Atrophy,  primaiy  or  secondary,  of 
tissues  in  the  grey  matter :  4th.  Primary  inflammation  of  ihc 
matter  of  the  cord ;  and  5th.  Secondary  degeneration  of  the 

1.    lNFl-\MMATIO.N    OK   THE   MENINGF-S. 
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328.  Here  the  processes  correspond  very  closely  to  thote  met  ll* 
in  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes ;  they  may  be  confiDcd 
to  (he  membranes  themselves  ;  this  is  rarely  the  case,  owing  10  lb( 
intimate  connection  of  these  membranes  with  ihe  surface  of  the  a«l- 
secondarj-  inflammation  in  the  periphery  of  the  white  matter  of  ll« 
cord,  and  also  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve  roots,  uniBf 
supervenes,  and  these,  in  turn,  may  set  up  secortdary  degenenlioa 

3.    lNr[.AMMAT10N   OF   THK   GkSV    MaTTKII. 

329.  I'he   only  cases  of  this  condition  that  I  hare  1 
occurred  in  children ;  it  is  certainly  a  disease  of  early  life,  t^ 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  occurred   in  the  young  1 
It  appears  to  lie  due  either  to  actual  hxmorrhagc.  or  to  a  1 
increased  blood  pressure  in  a  localised  area,  accompanied  by  (I 
oedema  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

The  permanent  symptoms  are  the  result  of  destruction  fi 
by  absorption  of  a  localised  patch  of  grey  matter ;  (he  fi 
symptoms  arc  due,  apparently,  to  pressure  in  the  area  arooiul  ^ 
in  which  the  tissues  are  actually  destroyed.  On  cioinining  »  OJ"! 
in  which  there  is  inflammation  of  one  or  both  of  the  antoior  W* 
of  grey  matter,  especially  as  is  often  llic  aae  where  the  pMient  *•» 
survived  the  onset  of  the  disease  for  some  time,  there  is  wmOF* 
marked  atrophy  in  some  segment  of  ihc  cord  corresponding  »  ^ 
area  and  side  of  the  muscles  affected  clinically ;  tbc  aflccted  adC^ 
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the  cord  is  considerably  smaller,  a  diminution  in  size  which  appears 
to  be  due  entirely  to  the  atrophy  of  the  anterior  horn.  This  small 
horn  is  pinkish  grey  and  more  gelatinous  looking  than  usual ;  it  may 
be  slightly  pigmented. 

Harden  (§  59  or  62)  and  stain  (§  123  or  124  or  i). 

(  X  20). — The  horn  on  the  affected  side  is  atrophied  and  shrunken ; 
the  large  ganglion  cells  can  scarcely  be  made  out ;  the  network  of  the 

*  A  method  devised  by  Marchi  for  the  differentiation  of  degenerated  nerve  fibres 
in  the  cord  and  brain  removed  at  once  from  experimental  cases  is  the  following : — 

Harden  for  one  week  in  MuHer*s  fluid  ;  or,  better  still,  plunge  into  hot  Miiller's 
fluid  (Mott) ;  in  the  case  of  the  brain  use  Hamilton's  injection  method  (§  10^).  Then 
cut  into  thin  slices  3-4  mm.  each,  and  harden  for  another  week  or  more  in  a  fluid  made 
up  of  2  parts  Miiller*s  fluid,  and  i  part  of  i  per  cent,  osmic  acid.  Wash  thoroughly 
in  water.  Then  embed  in  collodion  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  after  passing  through 
alcohol  and  ether.  Mount  the  sections  without  further  stain  in  Canada  Balsam. 
For  the  description  of  this  method  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Schafer.  It  certainly 
gives  admirable  results.  Schafer  has  devised  a  capital  modification  of  Pals'  method 
of  staining  the  myelin  sheath.  Harden  for  a  month  in  Miiller's  fluid,  cut  sections, 
and  then  put  into  Marchi's  Miiller  and  osmic  acid  fluid  for  twenty-four  hours.  He 
stains  in  the  following  for  a  few  hours.    (Leave  overnight.) 

Hsematoxylin,    .         .        .         i  grain  (dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 

absolute  alcohol). 
Acetic  acid,  •  .        .        2  cc. 

Distilled  water,  lob  cc. 

The  sections  become  black.    Bleach  by  Pals'  method  (§  124),  allowing  the  sections 
to  remain  for  as  much  as  ten  minutes  in  the  permanganate  solution,  and  then  con- ' 
tinue  the  bleaching  in  oxalic  acid. 

Golgi*s  method  is  used  when  the  naked  axis  cylinders  and  nerve-cell  processes 
before  they  are  covered  with  myelin  are  to  be  stained. 

He  hardens  the  nerve  centres  (cut  into  thin  slices)  for  20-30  days  in  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  bichromate  of  ix)tassium,  and  then  in  75  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  for  30-40  hours.  Another  method — Harden  for  4-5  days  in  the  bichromate 
solution,  then  for  24-30  hours  in  a  mixture  of  i  per  cent,  osmic  acid  I  part,  and  2 
per  cent,  bichromate  solution  4  parts,  and  then  in  *75  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  as  above.* 

KoUiker  uses  the  following  modification  of  Golgi's  method.  He  hardens  for 
one  and  a-half  days  in  large  quantities  of  3  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  4  parts,  and  i  per  cent,  perosmic  acid  solution  I  part.  The  fluid  is 
changed  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  hours.  He  then  washes  for  30  minutes  in  25 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  transfers  the  specimens  to  75  per  cent. 
lilver  solution,  where  they  are  left  for  30-40  hours  ;  and  then  to  40  per  cent,  spirit 
(for  not  longer  than  3-6  weeks).  Place  in  absolute  alcohol  for  one  hour,  and  then 
in  thin  celloidin  syrup  for  an  hour,  and  cut  at  once.  Clarify  in  creosote  for  1 5 
minutes,  transfer  to  turpentine,  and  mount  in  xylol  l)alsam.t 


•  Fortschritt€  der  Median,  Ikl.  V.,  p.  545.     1887. 

t  See  W.  A.  Turner  in  Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  443. 
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nerve  fibres  has  almost  disappeared,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by 
a  connective  tissue  made  up  of  proliferating  neuroglia  cells  which 
take  on  the  picro-carmine  stain  very  readily.  The  anterior  roots  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  normal,  and  there  is  usually  evidence  of 
great  congestion,  the  vessels  being  patent  and  filled  with  blood. 
In  some  cases  small  spaces  filled  with  serous  fiuid  may  be  seen. 

(  X  300)- — Confirm  the  above  appearances.  The  atrophy  of  the 
cells  is  well  seen ;  these  cells  are  irregular  in  shape,  their  processes 
are  far  less  distinct  than  usual,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  pig- 
ment around  the  nuclei,  and  the  spaces  in  which  they  lie  may  be 
considerably  enlarged.  Around  the  vessels  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  young  cells,  though  in  some  cases  masses  of  small  granules  may 
be  seen.  In  the  later  stages  where  atrophy  is  very  far  advanced,  the 
whole  of  the  nerve  tissues,  both  cells  and  fibres,  may  be  broken 
down,  when,  as  in  the  brain,  one  of  two  things,  or  both,  may  happen, 
viz.: — the  cyst  (or  series  of  minute  cysts)  containing  serous  fluid 
remains,  or  there  is  an  enormous  increase  of  the  neuroglia  which, 
becoming  fibrillated  and  dense,  and  followed  by  contraction,  is  much 
more  like  ordinary  cicatricial  tissue  than  neuroglia  usually  is. 

3.  Simple  Atrophy  of  the  Grey  Matter. 

330.  This  is  usually  well  marked  in  the  anterior  horns.  Little  can 
be  made  out  on  naked  eye  examination  beyond  the  fact  that  the  two 
sides  of  the  cord  are  unequal,  and  that  this  inequality  appears  to 
be  due  to  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  anterior  horn.  This  atrophy 
of  the  grey  matter  is  found  both  in  the  cord  and  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  giving  rise  to  various  well-known  forms  of  motor  paralysis. 

Harden  (§  59  or  62)  and  stain  (§§  98  and  123  or  124). 

( X  50). — The  anterior  horn  is  atrophied,  the  ganglion  cells  are 
small,  and  have  lost  their  plump  outlines  and  processes.  The  nerve 
fibres  are  diminished  in  number,  and  many  of  those  that  remain 
take  on  stains  very  imperfectly.  The  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  are  smaller  than  usual,  and  in  some  cases  nothing  may  be 
seen  but  a  mass  of  pinkish  (when  stained  with  picro-carmine) 
neuroglia. 

(  X  300). — Confirm  the  above  appearances.    The  imperfectly  stained 
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cells,  with  their  atrophied  protoplasm  and  short  blunted  processes,  are 
well  seen ;  the  nuclei,  however,  stain  badly,  and  around  each  there 
is  often  deep  pigmentation  of  the  protoplasm ;  sometimes  these  large 
ganglion  cells  are  represented  merely  by  small  granular  masses  of 
pigment.  There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  pigment  around  the 
perivascular  spaces,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  at  some  earlier 
period  inflammation  or  congestion  must  have  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  process.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  around 
the  nerves  of  the  anterior  spinal  root,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  a 
secondary  degeneration  of  the  descending  or  ascending  columns  of 
white  matter,  according  to  the  position  of  the  primary  atrophy. 
When  this  atrophic  process  occurs  in  the  medulla,  descending  de- 
generation of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  almost  invariably  met  with. 

4.  Inflammations  of  the  White  Matter. 

331.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  determine  how  far 
inflammatory  processes  play  any  special  part  in  the  degenerations 
that  take  place  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  columns  of  white  matter  in 
the  cord.  It  has  been  found  that  in  acute  inflammation  produced 
experimentally,  there  are  changes  both  in  the  axis  cylinder  and  in  the 
myelin  sheath  which  are  said  to  be  characteristic,  but  owing  to  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  most  of  these  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  events.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  that  in  inflammation  of  the  white  matter  there  is  distension 
of  the  vessels,  exudation  of  leucocytes,  impaired  nutrition,  degenera- 
tion of  the  myelin  sheath,  which  may  be  gradually  broken  down,  and 
irregular  swelling  and  nodosity  of  the  axis  cylinder,  followed  by  inter- 
ruption at  some  point  of  its  course,  and  ultimately  by  its  disappear- 
ance, all  this  being  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  great  increase  of  the 
neuroglia.  Although  some  of  these  conditions  are  said  to  be 
primary,  they  may  be  best  examined  in  secondary  degeneration, 
such  as  is  found  in  locomotor  ataxia,  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  primary  sclerosis  the  degeneration  of  the  nerves  and  the 
increase  of  neuroglia  go  on  simultaneously,  whilst  in  secondary 
degeneration  the  increase  of  neuroglia  appears  to  follow  the  changes 
in  the  nerve  fibres. 
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iit;rve  libres  has  almost  disappeared,  and  its  place  has  been  ukcn  In 
a  connective  tissue  made  up  of  proliferating  neuroglia  cdls  wbti 
take  on  the  picto-carmine  stain  very  readily.  The  anterior  roo«  w 
somewhat  smaller  than  normal,  and  rhere  is  usually  cviiJewe  d 
great  congestion,  the  vessels  being  patent  and  filled  with  bkod 
In  some  cases  small  spaces  filled  with  serous  tliiid  may  be  teen. 

( X  300). — Confirm  the  above  appearances.  The  atropb»  of  4< 
cells  is  well  seen ;  these  cells  are  irregular  in  ahape,  their  ptoccee 
are  far  less  distinct  than  usual,  there  is  an  accumuUtiuo  uf  n 
ment  around  the  nuclei,  and  the  spaces  in  which  they  lie  kit  ^ 
considerably  enlarged.  Around  the  vessels  there  is  an  accuraubm 
of  young  cells,  though  in  some  cases  masses  of  suuUl  grunilct  ebt 
be  seen.  In  the  later  stages  where  atrophy  is  very  far  advanced,  i^ 
whole  of  the  nerve  tissues,  both  cells  and  fibres,  may  be  broha 
down,  when,  as  in  the  brain,  one  uf  two  thiugit,  or  both,  nay  lappA 
vi/_: — the  cyst  (or  series  of  minute  cysts)  containing  scroui  Ibid 
remains,  or  there  is  an  enormous  increase  of  (he  ncuioglii  «4»c^ 
becoming  fibrillated  and  dense,  and  followed  by  coniraction,  i»  dindi 
more  like  ordinary  cicatricial  tissue  than  neuroglia  usually  is, 

3.  Simple  Atrophy  of  the  Grev  Matter. 

330.  This  is  usually  well  marked  in  the  anterior  horns.     tjnle< 
be  made  out  on  naked  eye  examination  beyond  the  fact  tJut  the 
sides  of  the  cord  are  unequal,  and  that  this  inetjualKy 
be  due  to  a  diminution  in  ihc  size  of  the  anterior  bom.    This 
of  the  grey  matter  is  found  both  in  the  cord  and  in  the  mcdnl'i 
oblongata,  giving  rise  to  various  well-known  forms  of  motor  yut^!'*- 

Harden  (%  69  or  62)  and  stain  (^  S8  and  lU  or  lU). 

(K  50).— ^Tbc  anterior  horn  is  atrophied,  the  ganglion  edb 
small,  and  have  lost  their  plump  outlines  and  processes.    Tbe 
fibres  are  diminished  in  numlier,  and  many  of  those 
take  on  slains  very  imperfectly.     The  anlcrior  roots  of  tlie  »|** 
nerves  arc  smaller  ihan  usual,  and  in  some  cases  nothing  maj  ^ 
'  4een   but   a  mass  of  pinki.sh   (when   stained   with   pit 
^neuroglia. 

( X  300). — Confirm  the  above  appearances,   'llie  impcrfiecily ' 
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cellSy  with  their  atrophied  protoplasm  and  short  blunted  processes,  are 
well  seen ;  the  nuclei,  however,  stain  badly,  and  around  each  there 
is  often  deep  pigmentation  of  the  protoplasm ;  sometimes  these  large 
ganglion  cells  are  represented  merely  by  small  granular  masses  of 
pigment.  There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  pigment  around  the 
perivascular  spaces,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  at  some  earlier 
period  inflammation  or  congestion  must  have  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  process.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  around 
the  nerves  of  the  anterior  spinal  root,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  a 
secondary  degeneration  of  the  descending  or  ascending  columns  of 
white  matter,  according  to  the  position  of  the  primary  atrophy. 
\Vhen  this  atrophic  process  occurs  in  the  medulla,  descending  de- 
generation of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  almost  invariably  met  with. 

4.  Inflammations  of  the  White  Matter. 

331.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  determine  how  far 
inflammatory  processes  play  any  special  part  in  the  degenerations 
that  take  place  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  columns  of  white  matter  in 
the  cord.  It  has  been  found  that  in  acute  inflammation  produced 
experimentally,  there  are  changes  both  in  the  axis  cylinder  and  in  the 
myelin  sheath  which  are  said  to  be  characteristic,  but  owing  to  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  most  of  these  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  extremely 
diflScult  to  follow  the  course  of  events.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  that  in  inflammation  of  the  white  matter  there  is  distension 
of  the  vessels,  exudation  of  leucocytes,  impaired  nutrition,  degenera- 
tion of  the  myelin  sheath,  which  may  be  gradually  broken  down,  and 
irregular  swelling  and  nodosity  of  the  axis  cylinder,  followed  by  inter- 
ruption at  some  point  of  its  course,  and  ultimately  by  its  disappear- 
ance, all  this  being  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  great  increase  of  the 
neuroglia.  Although  some  of  these  conditions  are  said  to  be 
primary,  they  may  be  best  examined  in  secondary  degeneration, 
such  as  is  found  in  locomotor  ataxia,  the  only  diflerence  being 
that  in  primary  sclerosis  the  degeneration  of  the  ner\'es  and  the 
increase  of  neuroglia  go  on  simultaneously,  whilst  in  secondary 
degeneration  the  increase  of  neuroglia  appears  to  follow  the  changes 
in  the  nerve  fibres. 
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Multiple  Sclbkosis. 


332.  This  may  l)e  looked  upon  as  one  or  the  forms  of  p 
degeneration  of  the  cord ;  it  may  also  occur  in  the  brain. 

Naktd  eye  afipcarances. ^On  exaiuining  a  cord  in  which  iheiefl 
multiple  sclerosis,  we  find  small  grey  gelatinous  or  opaqoeji 


l\ 


^ 


Fig.  140, — ScctioQ  in  tli«  cervical  region  nF  tbc  ipinftl  ooni  fnaa  ■ 

CIK  of  multiple  Klcrods.    Staineil  bj'  Weigert't  metlioil.    f  »  1^) 

In  IhU  tection  there  is  sclcrcsid  more  01  Iob  maiVeil  In  <><fy  |an 

of  the  cord,  except  in  the  direct  pjramiiUI  tracli  \»)oD  fA 

side  i)f  the  inlcrior  mediiin  liuurE- 
fi.   Poclnioi  nerve  root, 
r.   PtBlcrior  median  fiisure. 
(/.  Anterior  horn  of  grey  mnllei, 

while  patches,  which  stand  out  very  promincnilj-  from  ibc  • 
matter  of  the  columns. 

On  making  sections  at  dilTerent  levels,  it  will  be  fouod  that  th 
patches  do  nat  correspond  in  their  localisation  in  the  different  p 
of  the  cord  ;  at  one  point  they  may  be  in  the  pyramidal  ( 
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e  surface,  at  another,  deep  down,  affecting  one  side  or  the  other, 
hilst  at  a  third  level,  some  little  distance  away,  the  columns  at  the 
e  side,  or  the  posterior  columns,  may  be  affected.  The  grey 
natter  may  also  be  attacked,  but  this  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
D  make  out  with  the  naked  eye.  The  patches  are  usually  rounded, 
lOUgh  they  may  be  somewhat  irregular;  they  are  gelatinous  and 
with  opaque  areas,  or  they  may  be  firm,  sometimes  almost 
e  cicatricial  tissue. 


Ftc.  14:.  — Parlion  of  the  postcro-inlemnl  column  al  a  sclerosed 
coril  fiom  a  case  or  locomotor  ataxia.  Stained  by  Wcigerl's  method. 
I"  30a) 

a.  ComparalivEly  healthy  Rbres,  of  which  the  myelin  sheRths  arc 

h.  Reticulum  of  neuroglia  unstained  by  the  hxmlttoxylin. 
Harden   (^  59  or  62)  sections   from    different   levels,  and   stain 
123  or  124), 

k  (x  15). — Note  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  patches  in  the 
ferent  specimens.  It  is  evident  that  (he  disease  is  not  confined 
special  tract  or  series  of  tracts,  either  descending  or  ascending, 
-stained  specimens  the  degenerated  areas  stand  out  very 
nently,  the  new  connective  (issue  being  deeply  stained. 
50). — In  the  centre  of  one  of  these  patches  it  is  impossible 
distinguish  any  nerve  fibres  lying  in  the  dense  felt-work  of  new 
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connective  tissue.     Near  ihe  margin  of  the  patch,  however,  a  fl 
comparatively  normal  nerve  fibres,  or  fibres  in  which  the  mje 
undergoing  granular  degeneration,  may  be  seen.     The  lumen  of  n 
vessel  is  somewhat  more  patent  than  usual,  and  there  may  be  hy» 
thickening  of  the  inner  coat,  or  thickening  of  the  advcniil 

(x  300). — Confirm  the  above  appearances.     Note  firsi  the  d 
felled  network  of  neurt^lia  in  which  the  nuclei  of  the  oclb  n 
distinguished  surrounded  by  a  small  quantity  of  prolopbna  fi 
which  run  out  numerous  branching  processes  (see  Figs.  135  a 
Embedded  in  this  network  are  a  number  of  compocnd  KonDil 
corpuscles  which  give  a  black  reaction  with  osmic  acid.    The  B 
cylinders  of  the  nerve  fibres  may  be  seen  in  the  margin  of  the  p 
and  between  them  the  increased  amount  of  neuroglia  can  be  R 
made  out.     Note  the  hyaline  thickening  of  the  intima  w 
change  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscular  coal ;  there  ii  ilM 
an  increased  quantity  of  connective  tissue  in  the  adventitia.   Tk 
perivascular  lymph  spaces  may  be  considerably  enbrged  ■nd  6lkd 
with  small  round  cells,  or  with  cells  containing  fatty  partidn  * 
are  well  brought  out  by  osmic  acid.     Corpora  amylacca  (Fij.  i; 
may  also  be  made  out,  whilst  where  the  process  is  not  far  adni 
and  where  the  remains  of  dcgenrmting  nerve  fibres  can  ttil!  he  « 
the  compound  granular  corpuscles  and  faliy  granulations  ate  p 
in  very  considerable  numbers,  not  only  in  the  spaces  bcKnco  ll 
neuroglia,  but  also  in  the  perivascular  lymphatics. 

g.  Descending  Degenf-ration. 
333.  Descending  degeneration  follows  destruction  or  injury  rf  ^ 
hemispherical  ganglia  in  the  region  of  the  fissure  of  RoUtulo  (tl>e 
motor  area);  or  of  the  fibres  that  run  from  these  gui£li* 
they  pass  through  the  corona  radialn ;  of  the  internal  a^ 
or  of  (he  motor  tract  below  this  point.  If  such  injury  be  on  ■• 
left  side,  say,  the  degeneration  is  found  fir^t  in  the  mc 
(pyramid)  of  the  same  side,  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Beto* 
the  point  of  decussation  of  the  p>'ramids  the  lesion  is  ««  i" 
the  following  positions — xsl,  in  the  direct  pyramidal  tnua  on  i** 
same  (left)  side ;  and,  in  the  crossed  py-nimidal  tract  on  ^ 
opposite  (right)  side,   situated  in  the  postcro-laicral   [Mri  d  <" 
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antero-lateral  column,  where  it  does  not  come  quite  to  the 
surface,  but  is  bounded  externally  by  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract;  and  3^/,  in  the  antero-lateral  descending  tract.  When 
this  degeneration  depends  upon  injury  of  the  cord,  the  direct 
pyramidal  tracts  are  affected  for  a  short  distance  only,  whilst  the 
comma-shaped  tract  in  the  posterior  column — the  posterior  root 
fibres,  which,  as  already  seen,  run  down  the  cord  for  some  distance 
— is  also  involved. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  principal  change  is  a  peculiar  firm- 
ness to  the  touch  of  the  areas  mentioned,  which  assume  a  much 
greyer  and  more  gelatinous  appearance  than  the  corresponding  areas 
on  the  opposite  side. 

Harden  (§§  11,  59-63),  mount  one  section  unstained,  and  stain 
others  (§§  100,  123,  124,  and  324). 

Hold  the  unstained  section  up  to  the  light,  and  note  that  in  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tract  the  tissue  is  much  more  transparent  than  the 
other  white  matter; — it  looks  almost  like  the  grey  matter.  This 
change  is  not  so  readily  recognised  in  the  direct  pyramidal  tract,  which 
is  very  small ; — in  some  cases  it  is  represented  by  a  few  fibres  only. 

(  X  50). — In  the  carmine-stained  specimen  note  that  in  the  affected 
areas  (the  left  direct  and  right  crossed  pyramidal  tracts)  the  tissue  is 
much  pinker  than  normal  white  nerve  tissue.  There  appears  to  be 
a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  neuroglia,  with  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  nerve  fibres. 

(  X  300). — The  increase  in  the  amount  of  neuroglia  can  be  very 
readily  made  out,  especially  in  the  carmine  and  osmic  acid  stained 
specimen.  The  myelin  sheath  of  the  nerve  is  breaking  down  or  has 
disappeared,  but  the  axis  cylinder,  deeply  stained,  can  often  be  easily 
distinguished.  In  this  section  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  affected 
area  is  not  nearly  so  deeply  stained  by  osmic  acid  as  is  the  part  where 
the  fatty  myelin  sheath  is  still  present. 

Examine  a  fresh  section  of  a  similar  cord — or  one  in  which  the 
degeneration  is  not  so  far  advanced,  which  is  softer,  and  not  so 
transparent — ( x  300),  and  notice  that  in  the  affected  area  are 
numerous  bodies  about  three  times  the  size  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle. 
Each  of  these  contains  two  or  three  nuclei.  Also  observe  the  com- 
pound granular  corpuscles ;    myelin    drops,    rounded    or   tadpole 
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nerve  fibres  has  almost  disappeared,  and  its  place  has  been  uk«n  bj 
a  connective  tissue  made  up  or  proliferating  neuniglift  cdb  wbctk 
take  on  the  picro-carmine  stain  very  readily.  The  aiitoior  rooo  »* 
somewhat  smaller  than  normal,  and  there  is  usually  evidence  C 
great  congestion,  the  vessels  being  patent  and  filled  oith 
In  some  cases  small  spaces  filled  with  serous  tluid  may  be  teen. 
(  X  300). — Confirm  the  above  appearances.  The  atrophy  ot 
cells  is  well  seen  ;  these  cells  are  irregular  in  shai>e,  their 
are  far  less  distinct  than  usual,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
meni  around  the  nuclei,  and  the  si>aces  in  which  they  tie  any 
considerably  enlarged.  Around  the  vessels  there  is  an 
of  young  cells,  though  in  some  cases  mass«  of  small  gnnules  i 
be  seen.  In  the  later  stages  where  atrophy  is  very  far  advanced, 
whole  of  the  nerve  tissues,  botli  cells  and  fibres,  may  be 
down,  when,  as  in  the  brain,  one  of  two  things,  or  both,  may 
viz. : — the  cyst  (or  series  of  minute  cysts)  containing  seront 
remains,  or  there  is  an  enormous  increase  of  the  neuroglia 
becoming  fibriUated  and  dense,  and  followed  by  conliaction,  is 
more  like  ordinary  cicatricial  tissue  than  neuroglia  usually  is. 

y  Simple  Atropiiv  of  the  Gkev  Maiter. 

330.  This  is  usually  well  marked  in  the  anterior  boms.     Little 
be  made  out  on  naked  eye  examination  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
sides  of  the  cord  arc  unequal,  and  that  this  inequality  appetn 
be  due  to  a  diminution  in  Ibe  sixc  of  the  anterior  hortL    Thi* 
of  the  grey  matter  is  found  both  in  the  cord  and  in  the 
oblongata,  giving  rise  to  various  well-known  forms  of  tnot 

Harden  (g  99  or  63)  and  stain  (^  98  and  123  or  124>. 

t  X  5o).^The  anterior  horn  is  atrophied,  the  ganglit 
small,  and  have  lost  their  plump  outlines  and  pruceiises.     T2»e 
fibres  are  diminished  in  number,  and  many  of  those  that 
take  on  stains  very  imperfectly.     The  anterior  roou  of  ibc 
nerves  arc  smaller  than  usual,  and  in  some  cases  nothing 
seen   but   a  mass  of  pinkish    (when   stained   with 
neuroglia. 

(  X  300). — Confirm  the  above  appearances.   Thei 
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cells,  with  their  atrophied  protoplasm  and  short  blunted  processes,  are 
well  seen ;  the  nuclei,  however,  stain  badly,  and  around  each  there 
is  often  deep  pigmentation  of  the  protoplasm ;  sometimes  these  large 
ganglion  cells  are  represented  merely  by  small  granular  masses  of 
pigment.  There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  pigment  around  the 
perivascular  spaces,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  at  some  earlier 
period  inflammation  or  congestion  must  have  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  process.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  around 
the  nerves  of  the  anterior  spinal  root,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  a 
secondary  degeneration  of  the  descending  or  ascending  columns  of 
white  matter,  according  to  the  position  of  the  primary  atrophy. 
When  this  atrophic  process  occurs  in  the  medulla,  descending  de- 
generation of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  almost  invariably  met  with. 

4.  Inflammations  of  the  White  Matter. 

331.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  determine  how  far 
inflammatory  processes  play  any  special  part  in  the  degenerations 
that  take  place  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  columns  of  white  matter  in 
the  cord.  It  has  been  found  that  in  acute  inflammation  produced 
experimentally,  there  are  changes  both  in  the  axis  cylinder  and  in  the 
myelin  sheath  which  are  said  to  be  characteristic,  but  owing  to  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  most  of  these  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  extremely 
diflficult  to  follow  the  course  of  events.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  that  in  inflammation  of  the  white  matter  there  is  distension 
of  the  vessels,  exudation  of  leucocytes,  impaired  nutrition,  degenera- 
tion of  the  myelin  sheath,  which  may  be  gradually  broken  down,  and 
irregular  swelling  and  nodosity  of  the  axis  cylinder,  followed  by  inter- 
ruption at  some  point  of  its  course,  and  ultimately  by  its  disappear- 
ance, all  this  being  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  great  increase  of  the 
neuroglia.  Although  some  of  these  conditions  are  said  to  be 
primary,  they  may  be  best  examined  in  secondary  degeneration, 
such  as  is  found  in  locomotor  ataxia,  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  primary  sclerosis  the  degeneration  of  the  nerves  and  the 
increase  of  neuroglia  go  on  simultaneously,  whilst  in  secondary 
degeneration  the  increase  of  neuroglia  appears  to  follow  the  changes 
in  the  nerve  fibres. 
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shaped ;  colloid  masses,  few  in  number — probably  derived  from  the 
axis  cylinder  or  myelin  sheath,  and  unstained  by  iodine — and  a  few 
small  beaded  fibres.  In  the  perivascular  sheaths  fatty  globules  and 
granules  can  frequently  be  seen,  especially  in  the  specimens  stained 
with  carmine  and  osmic  acid ;  but  few  of  the  above  bodies  can  be 
made  out  in  a  hardened  specimen  of  the  cord. 

This  descending  degeneration,  then,  is  simply  a  secondary  de- 
generative process  of  the  nerve  fibres,  accompanied  by  a  formation 
of  neuroglia,  which  appears  as  a  "  substitution  "  product. 

Locomotor  Ataxia  and  Ascending  Degeneration. 

334.  In  disease  of  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves  or  of  the  posterior 
root  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves,  from  which  these  are  given  off,  or 
when  there  is  injury  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  secondary 
degeneration  appears  in  certain  areas  above  the  seat  of  lesion.  In 
locomotor  ataxia  the  process  is  essentially  a  progressive  one ;  but  in 
secondary  degeneration,  due  to  injury  of  the  cord,  the  degeneration 
is  very  rapidly  developed  in  all  the  parts  that  are  ultimately  affected. 

In  this  latter  case  both  the  postero-internal  and  postero-external 
tracts  degenerate  for  some  distance,  but  higher  up  the  postero-internal 
tract,  which  appears  to  be  the  main  path  of  upward  conduction,  alone 
is  affected,  as  far  up,  however,  as  the  funiculus  gracilis. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — In  a  section  of  an  ataxic  cord,  made  at 
about  the  level  of  the  last  cervical  or  first  dorsal  nerve,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater  are  thickened — the  posterior 
nerve  roots  are  small  and  transparent,  and  the  posterior  columns  are 
grey  and  gelatinous  in  appearance,  but  firm  in  texture.  The 
thickened  pia  mater  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  posterior  columns. 

Prepare  as  above  (§  333). 

(  X  15). — In  the  postero-external  columns,  immediately  internal  to 
the  posterior  roots,  there  is  an  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  or  neuroglia, 
which  takes  on  the  carmine  stain  deeply;  stained  by  Weigert's 
method  the  tissue  appears  much  yellower  than  normal,  and 
with  osmic  acid  the  blackening  is  not  nearly  so  marked  as 
in  the  normal  white  tracts.  When  the  change  is  confined  to 
this   region    the   disease   may  be   spoken  of  as   locomotor  ataxia 
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sor 


the  suriace,  at  another,  deep  down,  affecting  one  side  or  the  other, 
whilst  at  a  third  level,  some  little  distance  away,  the  columns  at  the 
opposite  side,  or  the  posterior  columns,  may  be  affected.  The  grey 
matter  may  also  be  attacked,  but  this  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  make  out  with  the  naked  eye.  The  patches  are  usually  rounded, 
though  they  may  be  somewhat  irregular;  they  are  gelatinous  and 
marked  with  opaque  areas,  or  they  may  be  firm,  sometimes  almost 
like  cicatricial  tissue. 


Fit;.  141.— Poriinn  of  the  posleto-imetnol  eohimn  of  a  sclerosed 
cord  from  3  case  of  locomoLor  ataxia.  Stained  by  Weigeit's  melhod. 
(-  300.) 

a.  Comparatively  healthy  fibres,  of  which  ihc  myelin  sheaths  ore 
stained. 

I:  Reticulum  of  neuroglia  unstained  by  the  hematoxylin. 

Harden  (S  59  or  62)  sections  from  different  levels,  and  stain 
123  or  124). 
\  { *<  15).— Note  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  patches  in  the 
rcrenl  specimens.  It  is  evident  that  the  disease  is  not  confined 
;pecial  tract  or  series  of  tracts,  either  descending  or  ascending, 
carmine-stained  specimens  the  degenerated  areas  stand  out  very 
nenlly,  the  new  connective  tissue  being  deeply  stained. 
50). — In  the  centre  of  one  of  these  patches  it  is  impossible 
distinguish  any  ner%-e  fibres  lying  in  the  dense  felt-work  of  new 
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ssue.     Near  the  margin  of  the  patdi,  Howctw,  1 
comparatively  normal  nene  fibres,  or  fibres  in  which  Ihe  rajd 
undei^oing  granular  degeneration,  may  be  seen.     The  lumen  of  A 
vessel  is  somewhat  more  patent  than  usual,  and  there  may  be  h; 
thickening  of  the  inner  coat,  or  thickening  of  the  ad\-entttia. 

(  X  300).— Confirm  the  above  appearances.     No<c  fint  llie  d 
felled  network  of  neurogha  in  which  the  nuclei  of  the  ccD*  nttjU 
distinguished  surrounded  by  a  small  quantity  of  prMoplaEni  ft 
which  run  out  numerous  branching  processes  (see  F^  ijssndij 
Embedded  in  this  network  are  a  number  of  compoand  j 
corpuscles  which  give  a  black  reaction  with  osmic  acid.     The  D 
cylinders  of  the  ner\'e  fibres  may  be  sctn  in  the  margin  of  the  p 
and  between  them  the  increased  amount  of  neuroglia  can  he  mi%<l 
made  out.     Note  the  hyaline  thickening  of  llie  intima  with  1  ii 
change  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscular  coat ;  theniiil 
an  increased  quantity  of  connective  tissue  in  the  adventioa. 
perivascular  lymph  spaces  may  be  considerably  enlarged  and  fl 
with  small  round  cells,  or  with  cells  containing  fatty  particles  tWfc 
are  well  brought  out  by  osmic  acid.     Corpora  amylacca  (Fij.  ij*) 
may  also  be  made  out,  whilst  where  the  pnxrexs  tit  not  far  admwni 
and  where  the  remains  of  degenerating  nerve  fibres  can  Kill  bcMi^ 
the  compound  granular  corpuscles  and  fatty  granulation!  air  p^m 
in  very  considerable  numliers,  not  only  in  the  spaces  betweoi  A* 
neuroglia,  but  also  in  the  perivascular  lymphatics. 

5.  Descending  Dec-enekation. 
333.  Descending  degeneration  follows  destruction  or  injury  rf  4 
hemispherical  ganglia  in  the  region  of  the  fissure  of  Rolamlo  (■■ 
motor  area) ;  or  of  the  fibres  that  nm  from  these  | 
they  pass  through  the  corona  radiata ;  of  the  internal  1 
or  of  the  motor  tract  below  this  point  If  such  injuiy  be  <■ 
left  side,  say,  the  degeneration  is  found  first  in  the  motor  ■ 
(pyramid)  of  the  same  side,  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  point  of  decussation  of  the  pyramids  the  lesion  is  1 
the  following  positions — u/,  in  the  direct  pyramidal  tnct  oo  '. 
same  (left)  side;  ind,  in  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract 
opposite  (n'ght)  side,   situated  in  the  postero-Uueral  j 
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antero-lateral  column,  where  it  does  not  come  quite  to  the 
surface,  but  is  bounded  externally  by  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract;  and  3^/,  in  the  antero-lateral  descending  tract.  When 
this  degeneration  depends  upon  injury  of  the  cord,  the  direct 
pyramidal  tracts  are  affected  for  a  short  distance  only,  whilst  the 
comma-shaped  tract  in  the  posterior  column — the  posterior  root 
fibres,  which,  as  already  seen,  run  down  the  cord  for  some  distance 
— is  also  involved. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  principal  change  is  a  peculiar  firm- 
ness to  the  touch  of  the  areas  mentioned,  which  assume  a  much 
greyer  and  more  gelatinous  appearance  than  the  corresponding  areas 
on  the  opposite  side. 

Harden  (§§  11,  59-63),  mount  one  section  unstained,  and  stain 
others  (^  100,  123,  124,  and  324). 

Hold  the  unstained  section  up  to  the  light,  and  note  that  in  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tract  the  tissue  is  much  more  transparent  than  the 
other  white  matter; — it  looks  almost  like  the  grey  matter.  This 
change  is  not  so  readily  recognised  in  the  direct  pyramidal  tract,  which 
is  very  small ; — in  some  cases  it  is  represented  by  a  few  fibres  only. 

(  X  50). — In  the  carmine-stained  specimen  note  that  in  the  affected 
areas  (the  left  direct  and  right  crossed  pyramidal  tracts)  the  tissue  is 
much  pinker  than  normal  white  nerve  tissue.  There  appears  to  be 
a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  neuroglia,  with  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  nerve  fibres. 

(  X  300). — The  increase  in  the  amount  of  neuroglia  can  be  very 
readily  made  out,  especially  in  the  carmine  and  osmic  acid  stained 
specimen.  The  myelin  sheath  of  the  nerve  is  breaking  down  or  has 
disappeared,  but  the  axis  cylinder,  deeply  stained,  can  often  be  easily 
distinguished.  In  this  section  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  affected 
area  is  not  nearly  so  deeply  stained  by  osmic  acid  as  is  the  part  where 
the  fiitty  myelin  sheath  is  still  present. 

Examine  a  fresh  section  of  a  similar  cord — or  one  in  which  the 
degeneration  is  not  so  far  advanced,  which  is  softer,  and  not  so 
iransparent — ( x  300),  and  notice  that  in  the  affected  area  are 
numerous  bodies  about  three  times  the  size  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle. 
Bach  of  these  contains  two  or  three  nuclei.  Also  observe  the  com- 
pound  granular  corpuscles;    myelin    drops,    rounded    or   tadpole 
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shaped  ;  colloid  masses,  few  in  number— probably  derived  fhrn  4t 
axis  cylinder  or  myelin  shcaih,  and  unstained  by  iodine — xnd  ■  fr» 
small  beaded  fibres.  In  the  perivascular  shcaihs  Tatty  ^obulesasd 
granules  can  frequently  be  seen,  especially  in  the  specimens  ttiiod 
with  carmine  and  osmic  acid ;  but  Tew  uf  the  abcn-e  bodies  tan  U 
made  out  in  a  hardened  specimen  of  the  cord. 

This  descending  degeneration,  then,  is  simply  a  gtecondti;  dt 
generative  process  of  the  nerve  fibres,  accompanied  by  a  ft 
of  neuroglia,  which  appears  as  a  "  substitution  "  product. 


LoCOMOTOk   .\taxia 


»  Ascending  IIkgiljiikkai 


331.  In  disease  of  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves  or  uf  the  pcaww 
root  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves,  from  which  ihctc  an  grrn  oK ' 
when  there  is  injury  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  conl,  MOoaM 
degeneration  appears  in  certain  areas  alwvc  the  scat  of  IcMO.  1* 
locomotor  ataxia  the  jiroccss  is  essentially  a  progressire  one ;  bat  '^ 
secondary  degeneration,  due  to  injury  of  the  oird,  the  degeocfit"^ 
is  very  rapidly  developed  in  all  the  parts  that  are  uhinuldy  aSeue^ 

In  this  latter  case  both  the  postcro- internal  and  i 
tracts  degenerate  for  some  distance,  but  higher  up  the  p 
tract,  which  appears  to  be  the  main  path  of  upward  condtictian,  al 
is  affected,  as  far  up,  however,  as  the  funiculus  gracitis. 

Naked  eyt  a^tarances. — In  a  section  of  an  ataxic  card*  tnadc 
about  the  level  of  the  last  cervical  or  first  dorsal  nerve,  ii  wiD  be  m 
that  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater  arc   thickened — the  | 
nerve  roots  are  small  and  tratisparcnt,  and  the  posterior  ( 
grey  and  gelatinous   in  appearance,    but    firm   in  tnctore. 
thickened  pia  mater  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  posterior  coluBinv 

Prepare  as  above  (g  333). 

(  X  15).— In  the  postero-cxtemal  columns,  immediately  inicnnl 
the  posterior  roots,  there  is  an  increase  of  fibrous  Q'ssac  or  aam^ 
which  takes  on  the  carmine  stain  deeply;  stained  by  Weifo) 
method  the  tissue  appears  mud]  yellower  than  nonntl,  «■ 
with  osmic  acid  the  blackening  is  not  nearly  so  maxfccd 
in  the  normal  white  tracts.  When  the  1 
this   region    the   disease   may  be   spoken  of  as  1 
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and  simple.     It  will  be  found,  however,  that  in  most  cases 

is  a  secondary  degenerative  process  which  extends  along  the 

iry   tracts,    and    therefore    passes    upwards.      This    gives    rise 

sn   increased  connective  tissue  formation,   with  corresponding 

in  the  nerve  fibres.     These  changes  must  be  looked  for 


iiv*    ><v 


Fig.  141. — Section  laketi  from  the  dorsal  rcgioi 
Suined  by  Weigert's  method.     ( >.  15.) 
a.  Anterior  median  fissure. 
Anlerior  horn  of  grey  inallef. 


tunning  from  the  poslerior  horn  of  grey 
r  postero.exteinnl  iracl  undergoing  second- 


d.  Posterior  nerve  roc 

£.  Column  of  Burdoch, 
ary  d^eneralion. 

f.  Column  of  Coll,   or  postero-intetnal    tract  in    a   still  more 

advanced  stage  of  degeneralion. 

g.  Posterior  median  lissarc. 

The  direct  cerebellar  and  Cowers'  tracts  are  unaffected. 

e  inner  parts  of  the  postero-exiernal  columns,  in  the  postero- 
mal  columns,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  in  the  direct 
bellar  tracts  ;  whilst  Ciowers  and  Haddon  describe  also  an  affected 
ma-shaped  area  opposite  the  outer  angle  of  the  anterior  horn  of 

matter,  either  at  the  surface  in  the  dorsal  region,  or  close  to  the 
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surface  at  the  level  of  the  cervical  enlargemenL  In  all  these  areas 
there  is  a  new  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  which  takes  on  a  deep  pink 
when  stained  with  picro-carmine. 

{  X  50). — Scattered  at  irregular  intervals  through  this  pink  tissue 
are  more  opaque  patches — collections  of  breaking  down  axis 
cylinders  or  colloid  bodies  derived  from  altered  nerve  fibres.  Near 
the  surface  the  vessels  are  considerably  congested,  their  walls 
are  thickened,  and  the  perivascular  spaces  are  filled  with  granular 
masses.     Where  the  disease  is  furthest  advanced,  /.«.,  in  some  parts 


3^->^. 


Kiu.  143.— Locomol 
(he  direct  ceteliellar 
a.  Compound  granular  corpuscles  and  colloiH  bodie: 
i.  Newly  formed  fibro -cellular  tissue  (pink). 
c.  Heailhy  nerve  fibres. 

of  the  postero-extemal  columns,  the  axis  cylinders  have  disappeared 
entirely. 

(  X  300). — Note  the  distended  vessels.  In  the  perivascular  sheath 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  in  the  form  of  granules  and 
globules,  stained  black  with  osmic  acid.  Around  the  distended  blood- 
vessels, leucocytes  may  also  be  seen.  This  loading  of  the  connective 
tissue  with  cells  is  also  seen  in  the  pia  mater,  where  the  perivascular 
spaces  are  filled  with  fatty  particles,  and  in  some  instances  there  is, 
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le  vessel  itself,  a  substance  giving,  with  osmic  acid,  a  black 
ion. 


■i 


<■  ^ 


Fig.  144. — Locomotor  ataxia.  Nerves  in  various  stages  ot  degene- 
ration, from  the  postero-extemal  columns  in  the  cerWcal  region  of  the 
cord.     Stained  with  osmic  acid.     (  x  400. ) 

a.  The  axis  cylinders  become  more  and  more  swollen  and  (Con- 

stricted, and  then  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 

b.  Nerve  sheath,  which  gradually  loses  its  distinct  outline  and 

becomes  fatty  and  granular. 

I  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections,  examine  the  nerves  of  the 

2  I 
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affected  areas.  In  these  there  are  very  marked  changes,  such  as  arc 
found  in  most  cases  of  myelitis  or  inflammation  of  the  cord.  Fi]>: : 
number  of  constrictions  may  be  seen  at  inter\-als  (in  the  lonj^iiuilirji 
section)  along  the  axjs  cylinder,  the  myelin  apjurenily  hcinj:  Ic 
slightly  affected,  in  other  cases  remaining  intact,  l^ter,  the  altcnutc 
constriction  and  swelling  are  more  pronounced,  and  the  varicn^ux  s 


I'n;.  145.   -Section  from  wilvc  «»f  ViciiN^cnN.     Ljtciiin«»:«'r  .^.:i\ia. 
rn^t.iiiir<i.     (  V  700.1 
<;.   I!nlarj;nl  ,\\\\\  i'«»ll()i<|  a\i>  ryliiick-r. 
/■.  SluMlli  ill  |>ii>,Ts>  <»t'  lircakirij;  up. 
..  C'tniurtivi-  li-^'.iir  miclciiN. 
..".  >Iu;it!i  alm«)<»;  <li>..iii:H'.irr(l. 

very  inarki'd.  At  other  points  the  swollen  masses  «.»!'  a\i>  r\l:nili> 
arc  sivn  to  l)c  varuoLitcd,  ant!  in  other  jiaris  they  lorm  the  ^T-ir^iJ- 
masses  seen  scattered  ihroiiL^liout  the  ril)rous  ti>sue. — {See  Fi^.  UV' 
Where  tlu-se  are  seen  in  a  transviTse  section  of  the  e«ird.  i>r  »ht.'c 
ilie  (lisrase  is  not  very  far  advanced,  the  colloid  bodies  arc  vi':> 
rehlily  recognised  from  their  clear  homoj^eneous  appear.mrc.  ^^ 
oflefi  from  their  lar^e  si/e. 
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In  the  above  condition  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  area 
of  the  primary  disease — the  outer  part  of  the  postero-external  columns 
— and  those  affected  by  a  secondary  ascending  degeneration — 
postero-internal,  direct  cerebellar,  and  Gowers'  and  Haddon's  tracts — 
all  of  which  may  be  affected  abcwe  the  point  of  primary  lesion  as  the 
result  of  any  injury  to  the  cord. 

In  examining  this  section,  a  careful  search  should  be  made  for 
similar  changes  in  Clarke's  column,  and  for  altered  conditions  in  both 
the  posterior  and  anterior  horns  of  grey  matter  and  for  pigmentation, 
or  swelling  of  the  nerve  cells. 

Varicose  swelling  of  the  axis  cylinder  and  hyaline  thickening  of  the 
sheath,  with  increase  in  the  amount  of  neuroglia  and  colloid  bodies, 
may  also  be  found  in  the  following  positions  in  well-marked  cases  of 
locomotor  ataxia  : — optic  tracts  and  nerves,  auditory  nerve,  and  striae 
acousticae,  fifth  nerve,  fourth  nerves,  at  their  decussation  in  the  valve 
of  Vieussens,  corpora  quadrigemina  in  the  roof  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  and  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal  nerves. 

Waxy  Disease  of  the  Cord. 

335.  Waxy  degeneration  of  certain  elements  of  the  cord  is  compara- 
tively rare.  Prepare  as  in  (§§  56-59),  stain  (§  106).  Notice  first  the 
affection  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  vessels,  then  the  degeneration  of 
the  connective  tissue  fibres,  of  the  processes  and  even  of  the  bodies 
of  the  ganglion  cells,  all  of  which  are  swollen  and  stained  red  violet. 

Tumours  growing  in  connection  with  the  Membrane  of 

THE  Brain  and  Cord. 

336.  Syphilitic  gummata  occur  in  the  dura  mater,  in  the  pia  mater, 
and  in  the  cerebral  substance,  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  especially 
in  the  interjyeduncular  space.  Glioma  and  myxoma  in  various  forms, 
sarcoma — melanotic,  spindle-celled,  and  small  round-celled  (the 
latter  usually  met  with  as  a  primary  growth  in  children),  myxo- 
sarcoma^ angioma^  psammonia^  fibroma^  and  more  rarely  osteoma  and 
lipoma — ^all  occur  in  the  central  nervous  system.  Carcinoma  is 
almost   invariably   secondary.      In  addition  to   the  above — which. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  glioma,  occur  in  both  brain  and  mem- 
branes— chondroma  is  found  growing  in  the  meninges.  Denuoid 
cysts  are  described  as  occurring  in  the  brain  and  dura  nuicr. 
Parasites — Cysticercus  celluloscB  and  hydatid  cyst. 

Retina. 

337.  Harden  the  retina  for  examination  (S  59).  If  the  whole  e}c 
can  be  obtained,  place  it  intact  in  the  hardening  fluid,  or  make  a 
few  minute  punctures  in  front  of  the  attachment  of  the  cornea. 
Treat  as  for  nerve  tissues  (§S  98,  103  d,  123  and  124).  If  the  pos- 
terior half  of  the  eye,  only,  can  be  obtained,  turn  the  tissues  inside 
out,  />.,  have  the  retina  on  the  convex  instead  of  the  concave  surto 
before  placing  in  the  hardening  fluid.  In  this  way  it  is  kept  tense, 
and  much  better  preparations  will  be  obtained.  In  place  of 
Miiller's  fluid,  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  chloral  hydrate  maybe 
used  in  the  same  way. 

The  peripheral  nerves  are  to  be  treated  generally  in  the  same  way 
as  pieces  of  spinal  cord. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION  IN  THE  FEMALE,  i 

The  Pelvic  Peritoneum  and  Connective  Tissue. 

338.  The  peritoneum  lining  the  true  pelvis  is  frequently  the  seat 
of  localised  peritonitis.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  on 
post  mortem  examination,  considerable  alterations  from  the  normal 
relationship  of  the  parts,  and  the  presence  of  bands  of  adhesion. 
Such  adhesions  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  various 
pathological  conditions,  notably  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  ovary 
may  become  glued  to  the  fimbriated  extremity,  and,  from  pressure, 
obstruction  of  the  tube  may  be  occasioned  at  some  other  point  in  its 
course.  A  portion  of  the  tube  is  thus  transformed  into  a  closed  sac, 
in  which  natural  secretions  accumulate,  and  a  cystic  condition  is 
developed.  Adhesions  between  the  uterus  and  neighbouring  parts 
may  lead  to  displacement  and  fixation  of  that  organ. 

Beneath  the  peritoneum  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  cellular  connective 
tissue.  Between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments,  especially  at  their 
bases  and  where  they  are  reflected  on  to  the  uterus,  and  around  the 
cervix,  especially  behind  it,  the  cellular  tissue  is  present  in  consider- 
able quantity.  This  tissue  is  particularly  rich  in  lymphatic  vessels  and 
glands,  and  is  frequently  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action,  constituting 
the  condition  known  as  parametritis,  or  pelvic  cellulitis.  By  direct 
continuity  the  process  may  spread  under  the  peritoneum  to  the 
abdominal  wall,  or  up  the  line  of  the  ureters  towards  the  kidney. 
Such  deposits  may  suppurate,  and  occasion  pelvic  abscesses  which 
may  open  into  the  bowel,  bladder,  or  vagina,  or  through  the  abdominal 
wall — rarely  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
conditions  of  pelvic  peritonitis  and  cellulitis  seldom  occur  entirely 

*  Written  originally  by  J.    Milne  Chapman,   M.B.,   M.R.C.S.,  for  the  Second 
Edition. 
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independent  of  one  another,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  tell. 
on  post  mortem  examination,  which  structure  was  primarily  involved 

Pelvic  HiKMATOCELE. 

339.  This  consists  in   effusion   of  blood   into  the  pelvis,  ci:hc: 
beneath  the  peritoneum  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     The  furmr 
condition,    extra-peritoneal    haematocele,    is    usually   the    result  <: 
traumatism  during  parturition,  and  the  most  common  situation  ^ 
beneath  the  vaginal  wall.     The  causes  of  intra-peritoneal  hwnaio- 
celc  are  more  numerous.     Again,  traumatism  may  be  a  cause,  a^ 
in  surgical  operations,  or  blood  may  regurgitate  from  the  uttfnis 
through    the  Fallopian   tubes   during  menstruation.     Probably  the 
most    common    cause    is    the    early  rupture  of    an    extra-uterine 
])regnancy,  especially  of  one  of  the  tubal  variety.     Associated  wJi^' 
such  blood   effusions  there  is   always  a   certain  amount  of  pcK^^ 
j)eritonitis,    and   the   new   material    thus   thrown    out,   along  *** 
the    adhesions   formed,    leads   to   the   shutting   off  of  the  effus^ 
blood   from    the   general   peritoneal  cavity.     Sometimes  such  r*^ 
material  and  adhesions  are  in  existence  previous  to  the  blecdi'^^ 
which  then  takes  j^lace  into  a  closed-off  iK)rtion  of  (X^ritoneum. 
blood  usually  becomes  completely  absorbed,  but  sometimes  supj 
tion,  followed  by  sinus  formation,  takes  place. 

MicROMoric  Structurk  of  the  Wall  of  the  Normal  Uteri" 

340.  ( X   50). — Examine   a    section    made    through    the    wh 
thickness  of  the  uterine  wall  (Fig.    146). 

Tiu'  peritoneal  lining  is  seen  as  a  thin  layer  covering  the  ou 
surface.  Beneath  this  is  a  small  (juantity  of  condensed  fibrous  ti>> 
but  the  main  bulk  of  the  wall  is  composed  of  bundles  of  ntfn-stnj 
nuis(ie  running  in  various  directions,  with  a  sup|)orting  framcwi 
of  connective  tissues,  partly  structureless,  partly  fibrous.  In  thcv 
there  are  numerous  larj^'e  vessel.^  and  lymph  sjuces.  For  a  dopll 
I  to  2  nun.  from  the  internal  surface  is  the  **  mucous  mcmbrar»  *• 
l>ut  no  sul)niucous  stru<:ture  is  present,  nor  can  the  two  \i\^^^ 
muci)us  and  muscular,  be  sharply  differentiated.     The  mucous  m^*'" 
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of  connective  tissue  of  the  emliryonic  type,  wilb  li 


visible,   the   mucous 


y  spindle-shaped  cell$.     No  b 
membrane   being    supplied  cntircl;  b 


::apil]aries 
(X  450 


I 


—Notice  here  and  there  a  few  ordinary  c 
fibres  and  some  non-striped  muscle  cells,  cspedally  in  the  dceptf  l^ti 
The  free  surface  is  covered  with  a  single  byer  of  ciliated  columw 
epithelium,  which  is  prolonged  downu-ards  as  the  lining  of  tcsl-lBbc 
glands,  tlie  deep  ends  of  which  are  lost  sight  of  among  the  niperfiai 
layers  of  the  muscular  tissue.  The  direction  of  thcw  ^andi  u  vet 
varied,  and  a  complete  section  of  the  whole  length  of  one  is  seWon 
obtained.  They  are  occasionally  somewhat  spiral,  usually  wa^ 
but  sometimes  slightly  branched.  The  epithelium  lining  ifi* 
glands  is  similar  to  that  covering  the  free  surface,  but  is  dauul 
of  cilia. 


is  (fcvwa       I 


Note  on  the  Appearakce  op  the  Mucous  Meuuraki 
THK  Uterus  [>ukinc  Mkxstruation. 

341.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  one  of  the  fint  si 
to  undergo  past  mar/em  decomposition,  and  it  is  t:xtn:inely  difficnl''  ^ 
know  la  what  extent  such  tlecom position  may  account  for  the  cban^^P 
usually  found  on  examination  of  the  uteri  of  individuals  who  h^^*^ 
died  during  menstruation. 

Ihe  greater  part  of  the  mucous  mcmbninc,  including  its  sopcific^^ 
covering  of  epithelium,  has  disappeared     In  the  remaining  ( 
of  the  mucous  membrane  the  cells  of  Ihe  matrix  and  of  the  f 
are  swollen  and  granular,  while  llie  superficial  tayert  of  the  mui 
cells  are  proliferating  actively.     No  trace  of  fatty  dcgcncnuioD  g>i 
made  out. 

A  thickening  of  the  membrane,  due  lo  proliferation  of  aR 
elements    of    the    matrix,    with    fatty    defeneration    (?)   at,   . 
hajmorrhagc  into  the  most  superficial  layers,  which  alone  an  fb 
and  regeneration,  occurring  from  the  remaining  cells  of  the  ■) 
the  epithelium  of  the  glands,  are  .ill  dcscribc<l  as  occurring  t 
menstruation. 
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Metritis. 

342.  Metritis  is  an  affection  of  the  connective  tissue  stroma  which  is 
present  both  in  the  muscular  and  in  the  mucous  layers  of  the  uterus. 
When  the  inflammation  is  acute,  purulent  infiltration  of  the  uterine 
wall  may  occur.  When  the  affection  is  chronic,  there  is  first  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  embryonic  elements  throughout  the  whole 
muscular  wall,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  blood-vessels, 
followed  by  a  development  and  contraction  of  connective  tissue  around 
the  vessels  and  lymph  spaces,  leading  to  dilatation  of  the  latter. 

Endometritis. 

343.  Remove  with  a  curette  a  portion  of  the  endometrium  from  a 
case  of  abortion.     Harden  (S  59  or  64)  and  stiin  (S  98  or  107). 

(  X  50). — If  the  abortion  be  recent,  the  large  cells  of  the  decidua, 
and  perhaps  also  remnants  of  chorionic  villi,  may  be  seen  ;  but  if  the 
abortion  has  occurred  sometime  previously  (Fig.  147),  such  elements, 
unless  a  distinct  portion  of  placental  tissue  has  been  retained,  are 
entirely  absent.  There  is  usually  considerable  dilatation  of  the 
glands,  which,  instead  of  being  regularly  shaped  tubes,  with  their 
walls  almost  in  apposition  (Fig.  146),  appear  as  convoluted  spaces, 
with  the  epithelium  in  a  more  or  less  catarrhal  condition.  The 
matrix  is  looser  in  texture  than  normal,  with  here  and  there  spaces 
and  extravasations  of  blood,  the  latter  sometimes  tearing  the  structures 
asunder,  at  other  times  simply  infiltrating  them.  The  individual 
cells  are  swollen,  granular,  and  have  large  and  particularly  well 
stained  nuclei.  Numerous  dilated  capillaries,  some  distended  with 
blood,  may  also  be  seen. 

In  more  chronic  cases  of  endometritis,  the  catarrhal  condition  of 
the  glands  often  leads  to  loosening  and  probably  shedding  of  their 
epithelium.  The  cells  of  the  matrix  become  fibrillated,  and  new 
connective  tissue  develops,  apparently  at  the  seat  of  extravasation, 
and  later  the  whole  matrix  becomes  fibrous  instead  of  cellular.  As 
this  new  tissue  shrinks,  it  either,  if  in  large  quantity,  encroaches  on 
the  gland  spaces,  or,  if  in  small  quantity,  separates  their  walls  and 
leads  to  detachment  of  the  epithelial  lining  cells. 
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Polypi  of  the  cervix  may  be  either  mucous,  fibroid,  or  channelled. 
Fibroids  are  rare ;  they  are  similar  in  structure  to  fibroids  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus.  The  mucous  variety  occurs  as  small  papillary 
outgrowths,  with  one  or  more  small  cysts,  resembling  the  Nabothian 
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Fuj.  147. — Section  of  cureltcd  fragmem  ftomacnseof  endometrilis 
resulting  from  abortion,  which  occurred  four  monlhs  prior  to  the 
curetting.      Stained  with  logwood.     {  x  50.) 

a.  Matrix  with  nuclei  deepi)-  stained. 

b.  Commencing  fibrillation  of  cells  of  matrix. 
1:.  Dilated  glands. 

d.  Space  from  which  a  gland  has  fallen. 

follicles.  Channelled  polypi  are  also  rare,  and  consist  of  hyper- 
trophicd  mucous  membrane,  with  enormously  dilated  and  branching 
gland  spaces  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium. 
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Cervical  Catarrh;  Erosions,  Ectropion,  and  so-called 

Ulceration. 

344.  To  obtain  satisfactory  preparations  of  the  above  conditions  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  portions  of  the  cervix  be  removed  during 
life  and  carefully  hardened  (§  58  or  59),  otherwise  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  canal  and  of  the  erosions  will  be  lost,  and  a  fallacious 
appearance  produced.     On  examining  sections  of  a  piece  of  one 
of  these  "  ulcers  "  the  surface  is  found  to  resemble  very  closely  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix ;  it  is  thrown  into  papillary  folds, 
and  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epithelium.      Deeper 
down  are  irregular  spaces,  lined  with  similar  epithelium,  which  appear 
to   have   been  formed  from  the  deep  extremities  of  the  foldings 
between  the  papillae.     Should  the  section  be  made  at  the  point  of 
continuity  between  the  erosion  and  the  healthy  vaginal  aspect,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  change  from  the  one  kind  of  epithelium  to  the  other 
is  very  gradual ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  believed  that  such  erosions  result 
from  a  loss  of  the  superficial  squamous  layer  down  to  the  deepest  cells, 
a  single  layer  only  being  left.    It  is  more  probable  that  the  condition 
arises  from  a  proliferation  outwards  of  the  cervical  canal  epithelium, 
which  comes  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  squamous  epithelium  on  the 
vaginal  aspect.     Such  erosions  are  usually  associated  with  catarrh  of 
the  cervical  cavity.     The  microscopic  appearances  of  the  cervical 
mucous  membrane,  under  these  circumstances,  closely  resemble  those 
just  described  as  characteristic  of  erosions.     Another  way  in  which 
cylindrical  or  cubical  epithelium  comes  to  cover  the  portion  of  cervix 
exposed  to  the  vagina  is  by  the  healing  of  lacerations  made  during 
delivery.    The  cubical  epithelium  proliferates  more  rapidly  than  does 
the  squamous.     Should  the  lacerations  be  extensive  and  fail  to  heal  by 
first  intention,  the  lips  of  the  cervix  become  separated  from  each  other, 
the  lower  end  of  the  cervical  canal  gets  everted,  and  the  torn  surfaces 
derive  their  epithelial  covering  from  that  of  the  latter,  and  thus  be- 
come covered  with  imperfect  cylindrical,  />.,  cubical  cells.     In  those 
new  glandular  structures  (erosions)  on  the  vaginal  aspect,  however 
originating,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  alteration  on  the  surface,  a 
proliferation  of  the  subjacent  connective  tissues,  and  it  is  to  out- 
growths of  this,  rather  than  to  foldings  from  the  surface,  that  Fischel 
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attributes  the  papillary  formation.     When  the  deep   ends   of  the 
foldings  become  shut  off,  retention  cysts  are  produced,  which  may 
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Fic.  148. — Cervical  erosion,  a.  Point  of  junction  of  healthy 
cervi.x  with  ero<led  surface  ;  to  the  left  of  ^,  squamous  epithelium 
of  the  vaginal  aspect ;  to  the  right  o(  a,  eroded  surface  covered  by  a 
single  layer  t)f  cubical  cells  (blightly  diagrammatic).  //.  Normal  tissue 
of  the  cervix.  i\  New  glandular  formation,  passing  at  </  beneath  the 
healthily  covered  surface.     (  x  50.)     Stained  with  logwood. 

bulge  out  the  portions  still  covered  by  squamous  epithelium,  reach 
'  the  surface,  rupture,  and  thus  occasion  an  extension  of  the  altered 
condition. 
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Neoplasms — New  Growths  of  the  Uterus. 

345.  Polypi  of  the  cervix  uteri  have  already  been  referred  to. 
Fibroid  tumours — myomas — will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Tumours.  It  must  here  be  noted  that  the  myoma  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  cystic  degeneration ;  such  a  tumour  is  of  rapid,  often 
irregular  growth,  and  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  fibroid  in  the  fact 
that  its  growth  frequently  progresses  after  the  menopause,  and 
after  removal  of  the  ovaries,  while  the  simple  myoma  almost  invari- 
ably ceases  to  grow,  and  often  undergoes  retrogressive  changes  and 
diminution  in  bulk  under  similar  circumstances. 

Polypi  of  the  uterus  may  be  either  simple  or  malignant.  Simple 
polypi  are  fibroid  tumours  which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
and  have  either  been  pedunculated  originally,  or  have  become  so,  as 
the  tumour  has  increased  in  size.  Malignant  polypi  are  associated 
with  more  extensive  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus,  to  be  presently 
described. 

Cancer  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. 

346.  All  varieties  of  cancer  usually  described  may  occur  in  the 
cervix,  but  clinically  and  pathologically  it  is  only  important  to  differ- 
entiate three  forms: — u/,  the  diffuse  infiltrative,  by  far  the  most 
common  ;  2nd^  the  sprouting  —  epitheliomatous  —  or  cauliflower 
growth ;  and  3^/,  that  in  which  the  disease  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity. 

(i.)  The  diffuse  infiltrative  form  of  carcinoma  is  spoken  of  as 
scirrhous  or  medullary  cancer,  according  to  the  preponderance  of 
one  or  other  of  its  constituent  elements  —  fibrous  tissue  and 
epithelial  cells.  The  cervix  is  greatly  hypertrophied,  and  the 
epithelium  on  its  vaginal  aspect,  early  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  sends  down  processes  into  the  subjacent  tissues.  The 
pelvic  glands  soon  become  affected,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses, 
ulceration  both  of  the  vaginal  aspect  and  of  the  cavity  occurs, 
and  the  vagina  and  neighbouring  organs  become  implicated. 
Peritoneal  adhesions  are  produced,  which  greatly  diminish  the 
chance  of  progress  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  the  walls  of  the  * 
bladder  and  rectum  are  usually  invaded. 


a 
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(2.)  The  sprouting,  epithelioma  I  ous,  or  cauliflower  form  occn 
a  projecting  mass  from  one  or  other  of  the  lips  of  the  ccrvii ; 
soft,   white,  and  so  broken  up  on    the  surface  thai  it  pre 
peculiar  cauliflower  appearance     In  this  form  the  ODtwud 
is  far  in  excess  of  that  into  the  substance  of  the  cervix. 

(3)  Where  the  disease  is  limited  chiefly  to  the  cavity  of  the 
the  amount  of  hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  is  not  so  great  at  m  I)k 
other  forms,  and  the  disease  spreads  upwards  through  the  uioea 
and  into  the  cavity  of  the  body — which  become*  enlar;^  and  d<«- 
gated — ^ralher  than  outwards  over  tlie  vagina]  aspect.  Here  infiltn* 
tion  of  the  iturrounding  glands  and  organs  is  of  liter  occurroia;  hot 
the  ultimate  history  of  such  cases  is  the  same  as  (hat  of  ihe  <Ae 

The  microscopic  structure  of  the  diseased  parts  differs  in  no 
from  thai  of  ordinary  malignant  growths  and  infiltmtMiRi^ 
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347.  This  is  rarely  met  with,  and  is  chiefly  a  disease  of  tAvu* 
life.  It  occurs  cither  as  a  nodule  formation  under  tlic  mDcousW 
brane,  or  as  a  polypoidal  outgrowth,  originating  probably  in  |}>C  id 
glands,  and  bulging  outwards  into  the  uterine  cavity.  The  p 
and  ultimate  history  of  these  cases  is  similar  to  that  of  the  a 
cases  already  described. 

Sarcoma. 

348.  Tumours  of  a  sarcomatous  character  in  the  walh  <t  ^ 
uterus  often  resemble  fibroids,  except  in  the  fact  thai  Uiq  tt 
devoid  of  any  capsule.  Portions  of  a  fibroid  tumour  may  voiffP 
sarcomatous  degeneration.  The  sarcomatous  spindle  ccBt  1^ 
differ  from  the  myomatous  in  their  greater  size,  and  in  the  gK** 
sixc  and  more  oval  shape  of  their  nuclei.  Sarcoma  also  occun"* 
primary  disease  in  the  mucous  membrane,  usually  in  that  li  ^ 
body,  rarely  in  that  of  the  cervix.  The  mucous  membrant  " 
irregularly  polypoid,  pulpy,  and  brain-like ;  the  uicnis  is  cnUip<l- 
and  its  cavity  elongated.  The  embryonic  connective  tisKW^  fafV 
the  stroma  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  greatly  increased  in  q 
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and  is  closely  packed  with  round  and  occasional  spindle-shaped, 
large  nucleated  cells,  while  the  epithelial  surface  of  the  uterine 
cavity  is  extensively  destroyed,  when  the  diseased  structures  become 
exposed  or  ulcerated. 


Diseases  of  the  Uterine  Appendages. 

349.  Under  the  term  uterine  appendages  are  included  the  structures 
contained  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments,  along  with  the 
ovary  which  projects  through  the  posterior  layer.  The  Fallopian  tube 
may  become  blocked  and  subsequently  dilated  by  inflammation  of  its 
lining  membrane — Salpingitis.  This  condition  is  generally  the  result 
of  the  spreading  inwards  of  gonorrhoeal  inflammation.  The  secretion 
of  the  tubes  becomes  increased  in  quantity,  especially  during  the 
menstrual  periods,  and  may  become  altered  in  character.  The  fim- 
briated end  often  becomes  glued  to  the  ovary,  and  should  obstruction 
of  the  lumen  occur  at  any  other  point  the  secretion  accumulates  in  the 
intermediate  portion,  and  more  or  less  dilatation  results.  When  this 
dilatation  is  extensive  the  tube  bulges  downwards  and  separates  the 
layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  sometimes  altering  the  relationship  of 
the  various  parts  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
recognise  as  tubes  the  large  cysts  at  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  especially 
when,  as  the  result  of  time  and  pressure,  all  trace  of  ovary  and  fim- 
briated end  is  gone.  The  fluid  contained  in  such  dilatations  varies 
from  serum  to  pus.  Sometimes  constriction  occurs  at  more  than 
one  place,  giving  rise  to  two  or  more  cyst  cavities. 

The  tubes  are  sometimes  very  much  thickened,  though  not  dilated, 
the  thickening  being  due  to  inflammatory  processes  either  of  their 
walls  or  of  the  peritoneal  covering,  or  of  both.  Elongation  usually 
occurs  along  with  the  growth  of  ovarian  tumours,  or  of  uterine 
fibroids  which  have  opened  out  the  broad  ligaments.  Fcetation  may 
take  place  in  a  tube,  in  which  case  rupture  of  the  sac  occurs  early  in 
the  pregnancy.  Should  the  placenta  be  attached  to  the  portion  of 
the  tube  remote  from  the  point  of  separation  of  the  two  layers  of 
the  broad  ligament,  severe  and  usually  fatal  haemorrhage  results ;  but 
in  the  event  of  the  placental  attachment  being  over  the  portion  of 
tube  situated  between  the  separating  layers,   the    foetus,    having 
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escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  may  continue  to  live  xaA  pov; 
and  in  the  event  of  a  post  mortem  examination  being  nude  in  siK^  a 
case,  most  careful  dissection  will  be  required  to  dcmoottnif  ibe 
true  stale  of  matters. 

Other  cysts  besides  those  of  the  tubes  develop  t>ctwc«n  the  b)tn 
of  the  broad  ligament,  the  Parox-arium  or  organ  of  F 
their  usual  starting-point.  Such  cysts  arc  of  much  c 
occurrence  than  the  tubular  ones,  and  the>-  frequently  attain  9 
coming  to  resemble  orarian  tumours.  The  distinction  bcmn 
them  and  ovarian  tumours  may  lie  made  out  either  by  the  chuxttr 
of  their  contained  fluid  ;  by  finding  the  ovary—probably  flatteMdiod 
atrophied— at  some  jKu-t  of  the  wall ;  by  the  fact  of  their  bdo; Dton- 
locular ;  or  by  their  being  covered  by  peritoneum— derived  from  lb* 
broad  ligament ; — ovarian  cysts,  like  the  ovary  itself,  being  drwid 
of  peritoneal  covering. 


The  Ovaries. 

380.  On  examining  a  section  of  the  ovary,  there  is  notkcd  an  mK 
investing  layer,  the  tunica  albuginea,  a  central  vascular  and  (IIk>>> 
layer  with  lai^e  vessels  entering  it  from  the  hiliu,  and  b«w«n  ^ 
twoastromaoftibrous  tissue  with  a  few  muscle  edit;  thickly  kcuic^ 
through  this  are  the  Graalian  follicles  in  all  sugcs  of  dnvlopaan 
and  retrogression,  Usually  a  corpus  litteum  may  be  found.  ^ 
Graafian  follicles  are  small  cyst-like  cavities  lined  with  cptiMin 
which  is  heaped  up  at  one  pari  of  the  circuniferencc  arowMl  oaco^ 
of  special  siie,  the  ovum.  The  origin  of  the  Graafian  folticks  •>  '^ 
sufficient  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  paibotogicat  eliaB|B  « 
ovarian  tumours,  to  Varrani  a  brief  reference  to  the  conAeti*! 
theories — those  of  U'aldeyer  and  of  Foulis.  Both  obrnven  areaf^ 
that  the  ovum  was  originally  an  epithelial  cell  on  the  HirfKe  <l  <*• 
ovary,  which  became  embedded  in  the  stroma  of  the  organ.  Wald^T* 
holds  that  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  Graafian  follicle  were  aboai  ** 
time  cells  nf  the  surface,  while  Foulis  rcgardu  tbent  aa  bcinit  d0i^ 
from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  ovary  UsTa  rcMtIt  of  the  ttritsticB''' 
up  by  the  presence  of  the  ovum  ;  as  being  in  fact  granuluion  n* 
which  have  become  epithelial  in  character. 
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361.  Tubercle  and  cancer  occur  in  the  ovary — usually  secondarily, 
sometimea  primarily.  Cancer,  when  secondary,  affects  both  ovaries. 
When  primary,  one  alone  may  be  affected,  but  the  tumour  rarely 
attains  any  considerable  size.  What  is  spoken  of  as  malignant  ovarian 
tumour  is  not  cancer  of  the  ovary,  as  will  he  explained  presently. 
Abscess  formation — a  rare  occurrence — may  follow  tubercular  disease 
or  simple  inflammation.  In  such  cases  the  ovary  becomes  adherent 
— in  the  pelvis  or  to  the  abdominal  wall — previous  to  the  rupture  of 
the  sac,  and  the  relationship  of  parts  becomes  greatly  altered. 


Fig.  149. — Sarcomatous  degeneration  of  ovarian  cystic  tumour, 
showii^  infiltration  of  the  slroma  and  Ulling  up  of  small  cysts  with 
rouud  cells,     (X50.)     Logwood. 

352.  Inflammation  and  cirrhosis  of  the  ovary. — The  ovaries  may  be 
found  in  any  stage  of  inflammation,  from  the  initial  congestive  stage  to 
that  of  the  formation  of  new  fibrous  tissue,  which  uhimately  shrinking 
gives  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  cirrhosis.  The  size  of  the  oi^an 
raiies  according  to  the  stage  of  the  process,  and  to  the  relation  of  the 
time  of  death  to  the  last  menstruation.  In  the  later  stages  the  whole 
oraiy  may  be  represented  by  a  mass  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  in  all 
stages  of  development,  with  numerous  large  vessels,  but  with  only  a 
few  small  and  irregular  Graafian  follicles,  or  none  at  all. 
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353.  Cystic  degeneration  of  the  ovaries. — II  is  quite  comtiuin  to 
find  one  or  more  cysts  in  the  ovaries,  especially  in  thotc  that  at 
partially  cirrhosed,  but  this  condition  must  not  be  oonTatcd  vnh 
the  multiple  cystic  degeneration  which  cKcasions  Ihc  KKxrth  i^ 
"ovarian  tumours."  Such  cystic  ovaries  are  altnoHl  imaniUj 
found  where  large,  rapidly  growing,  or  bleeding  utcrirte  fibroiib  w 
present. 

The  multiple  ovarian  cystic  tumour  will  be  described  in  the  cftqw 
on  Tumours  ;  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  chatips  itei 
may  occur  in  it.  Sometimes  acute  inflammnlion  of  the  inlenor  di 
one  or  more  of  the  cysts  takes  place,  and  the  contents  iu>  be- 
come purulent,  thu.s  occasioning  one  form  of  abscess  of  the  wmj. 
More  frequently  a  degenerative  i>rocess  occurs,  and  what  faai  bta 
called  malignant  ovarian  tuntour,  or  cancer  of  the  otary  renins 
but  ihis  is  better  dcscrilicd  as  a  sarcomatous  dcgeneralioo,  Pui 
change  consists  in  a  new  growth,  within  ibe  tumour,  uf  round  cdk 
scattered  throughout  the  stroma,  'but  more  especially  in  *f 
neighbourhood  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  cysts.  The  qm 
themselves  are  closely  packed  with  such  cells,  and  only  in  1  (^ 
of  them  can  any  (race  of  the  original  lining  epithelium  be  v^ 
From  wluit  elements  these  cells  arc  derived,  whether  from  dqnca- 
tion  and  proliferation  of  the  already  existing  epithelium,  or  frea 
the  cotmcctive  tissue,  is  uncertain.  Foulis,  who  holds  thu  li>' 
lining  cells  of  the  mcmbrana  granulosa,  and  the  lining  ccUiafifat 
cysts  in  cystic  degeneration,  are  derived  from  connective  tittur  |n- 
liferation,  holds  the  latter  view,  and  hence  r^ards  ihe  dianp  «» 
being  sarcomatous.  The  clinical  history  of  these  cases  is  miete)tifl( 
pathologically,  and  certainly  bears  out  Foulis'  view*.  The  nr»«" 
gruwih  is  at  first  confined  to  the  tumour  mass  by  the  outside  XobbH 
membrane.  As  long  as  this  is  so,  the  tumour  may  be  Imlcil  M  > 
simple  one,  and  little  fear  need  be  cntcruined  of  a  retnm  tfi^ 
aflection  after  the  tumour  has  been  removed,  lite  procns,  htwCT* 
lends  to  involve  the  outer  wall  of  the  tumour,  and  to  eiw' 
through  it,  causing  njpturc,  which  allows  of  (he  escape  of  MX  '^ 
Ihc  cysi  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  V\'hcn  ibb  oo* 
]»>rtians  of  the  new  round  cell  growtli  are  set  fnx  in  tbc  p 
sac,  or  attach  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  p 
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event  they  continue  to  grow.  On  opening  the  abdomen  in  such 
a  case  new  growths  will  be  found  studding  the  peritoneal  aspect 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  causing  adhesions  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  There  is  some  free  ascitic  fluid,  in  which  sprouting  masses 
of  round  cells  may  be  seen.     This  always  recurs  after  removal. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  the  ovary  are   described   in  the  chapter  on 
Tumours. 


Diseases  of  the  Vagina  and  Vulva. 

354.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  is  frecjuently  the  seat  of 
inflammatory  affections,  and  the  changes  then  undergone  by  it  differ 
in  no  respect  from  those  occurring  in  other  similar  structures. 
Occasionally  small  collections  of  gas  are  found  in  the  submucous 
connective  tissue  meshes,  the  condition  being  then  called  emphy- 
sematous vaginitis.  In  old  women  a  form  of  vaginitis  occurs  in 
which  the  walls  become  thinned,  dry,  and  parchment-like.  Malignant 
disease  of  the  cervix  frequently  spreads  to  the  vagina ;  occasionally 
the  latter  is  the  seat  of  primary  disease.  Cicatricial  contractions, 
especially  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  arc  often  found  as  the 
result  of  tears,  which  may  have  occurred  during  parturition. 

The  vulva  is  the  seat  of  many  of  the  ordinary  skin  affections,  such 
as  eczema,  as  also  of  the  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  its  various 
stages.  The  natural  moist  condition  of  the  vulva  greatly  favours  the 
occurrence  of  condylomata  or  warts  when  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea  are 
present  In  cases  of  diabetes,  where  there  has  been  pruritus  vulvx 
or  where  that  condition,  has  been  present  from  other  causes,  the 
external  genitals  are  often  found  swollen  and  scratched,  and  some- 
times covered  with  eczematous  eruptions.  These  changes  are  purely 
the  result  of  the  scratching,  and  are  not  the  cause- of  the  pruritus, 
which  affection  may  be  present,  even  to  a  most  intense  degree,  with- 
out any  pathological  change  being  evident.  Occasionally  there  arc- 
found  studding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hymen,  the  vulva,  and 
adjoining  parts,  a  number  of  small  rounded  red  spots  of  ai)parent 
ulceration,  with  numerous  cicatrices,  the  remains  of  previously 
affected  parts.  This  condition  has  been  called  lupoid  disease,  but 
its  true  pathology  is  not  yet  fully  understood.     Certainly  there  is  not 
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complete  loss  of  epithelium,  and,  clinically,  we  know  thai  while  :: 
some  instances  these  spots  are  extremely  sensitive,  in  other,  to  i. 
appearances  un distinguishable  cases,  no  special  sensitiveness  e\>ii 


IiihhI  urthi:  hymt'Ti  in  n  caMi  uriiiiiu!-  vult.i*.    (  x5ai     \il>^ 
.1.     ThirUncI  lavti  ..f  qiilh. liuni. 

/■.       l'i..lil.Mliiii;  m:>-.  i«>,-i.iB  iiil.,  tin-  .-..lium. 

Do.  ,1m.  >..-.ii  in  ll.^Il^v<.■r^^■  s.-c!in,i.  l-th  -i 


\a^'iil 


i-M  tlK'mn[ui>i"I'llit.'1ii].i>~i:;.ir. 
li.-.  ami  .limi~[-  ii.IiliMti'in  m  :11 


t'liiiiLally,  alMi,  Hekii()w  that  it  is  a  most  inlrai-ial>ledisf3!.cioirtM^'" 
ii  ciiist:!^!/  ri.rurs  eveii  alter  conijilete  dcM  ruction  of  all  eM-lin;;-;'-'' 

355.    7'fi'i-  /u/i/s  iiiiurs  in  the  vulvoanal  region,  and  is  cxtnto'i^ 
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apt  to  be  mistaken  for  a  syphilitic  manifestation.  It  affects  both 
the  parts  covered  by  skin  and  those  covered  by  mucous  membrane, 
and  cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  process  was  entirely 
limited  to  the  vagina.  Very  probably  the  so-called  "  corroding  "  or 
"  rodent "  ulcer  of  the  cervix  uteri  is  of  lupoid  nature.  All  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  the  disease  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
the  most  commonly  occurring  variety  is  that  which  is  accompanied  by 
hypertrophies  and  ulcerations.  The  hypertrophies  are  of  already  exist- 
ing parts,  as  of  the  labia  majora  or  minora,  or  of  the  hymen,  or  they 
occur  as  outgrowths,  usually  finger  or  club  shaped,  projecting  from 
the  affected  surfaces.  The  disease  seems  to  consist  in  an  infiltration 
of  the  connective  tissue,  with  granulation  cells,  which  make  a  feeble 
attempt  to  organise  into  fibrous  tissue,  but  which  usually  become  so 
crowded  together  that  they  interfere  with  their  own  nutrition,  and  lead 
to  ulceration.  Along  with  this  there  is  proliferation  of  the  epithelial 
covering. 

Fig.  150,  in  which  the  changes  are  very  similar  to  those  seen  in 
lupus  of  the  skin,  represents  a  section  made  across  one  of  the  hyper- 
trophic growths  taken  from  such  a  case.  The  portion  was  about  the 
size  of  the  last  joint  of  the  little  finger,  and  was  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  layer  of  epithelium,  presenting  a  smooth  surface 
externally,  but  with  an  irregular  deep  surface,  from  which  here  and 
there  branched  prolongations  passed  into  the  substance  of  the  mass. 
The  central  portion  was  made  up  of  a  mesh  work  of  connective 
tissue  in  all  stages  of  development,  in  which  there  were  numerous 
spaces,  some  distended  with  blood,  others  containing  granular 
material,  probably  coagulated  lymph,  while  others,  especially  those 
near  the  surface,  resembled  gland  ducts,  and  were  lined  by  regular 
epithelium.  Immediately  under  the  epithelial  investing  layer, 
notably  where  the  prolongations  passed  inwards,  there  were  numerous 
deeply-stained  round  bodies,  which  under  a  high  power  were  seen  to 
be  nuclei.  These  were  grouped  around  the  openings  above  men- 
tioned, and  were  also  sparingly  scattered  through  the  connective 
tissue.  The  cells,  of  which  these  were  the  nuclei,  were  ver)* 
delicately  stained,  and  some  of  them  were  of  considerable  size, 
and  contained  more  than  one  nucleus ;  it  was  from  these  cells, 
apparently,  that  the  connective  tissue  was  developed.     They  were 
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very  similar  to  those  met  with  as  endothelial  plates  in  gumnuti. 
tubercle  follicles,  and  similar  growths.    Sections  made  from  other  parts 
taken  from  the  same  case  showed  a  similar  condition  in  e>idenr!> 
a  further  stage  of  its  history,  the  cells  being  present  in  greater  num- 
bers ;  in  one  of  the  specimens  they  were  so  crowded  together  iJu: 
they  appear  to  have  led  to  breaking  down  and  ulceration.     A  section 
made  from  a  hard  wart-like  structure  over  the  mons  veneris  had  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  wart  or  {)apilloma,  with,  in  addition, 
a  few  cells  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  other  specimens,  sparin^^v 
scattered  through  the  connective  tissue. 

356.  Malignant  growths  of  an  epitheliomatous  type  may  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  vulva,  but  they  are  especially  apt  to  affect  the  ditorii 
The  glands  of  Duvernay,  situated  laterally  beneath  the  lower  end  oJ' 
the  vagina,  are  frequently  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration, when  they  bulge  into  the  labia ;  if  they  burst,  sinuses  arc 
left.  The  canal  of  Nuck  —a  developmental  prolongation  of  the  pen- 
toneum  around  the  round  ligament  into  the  labium  majus— niay,  vcr>' 
rarely,  remain  as  a  closed  sac,  and  give  rise  to  a  retention  c)'sl  in  that 
locality. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

TUMOURS. 

367.  In  examining  tumours,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  new  or  peculiar,  structural  elements  are  imported  into,  or 
developed  in  the  body,  with  which  to  build  them  up.  The  tissues  of 
which  each  tumour  is  composed  have  their  homologues  in  some  part 
of  the  body,  at  some  stage,  at  least,  of  the  developmental  period. 
Hence  it  would  often  be  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  determine 
merely  by  microscopical  examination,  whether  a  tissue  was  taken 
from  a  tumour  or  not.  One  often  hears  of  **  cancer  cells."  Now  it 
is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  say  with  certainty  from  such  examina- 
tion that  the  epithelial  cells  found  in  "cancer  juice  "  are  "cancer  cells." 
The  observer  is  assisted  by  a  microscopic  examination,  and  the  evi- 
dence so  gained,  along  with  that  derived  from  other  sources,  may 
enable  him  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion ;  but  an  examination 
of  so-called  cancer  cells  will  enable  the  observer  to  say  that  they 
merely  are  epithelial  cells. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  granulation 
tissue  from  round  celled  or  mixed  sarcomas ;  for  both  are  made  up 
of  connective  tissue  cells  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  and  of 
embryonic  blood-vessels,  and  so  on. 

It  behoves  the  observer,  therefore,  to  take  great  care  that  he  is  not 
led  to  search  for  distinctive  or  characteristic  tumour  elements.  His 
great  aim  should  be  to  determine  the  position,  proportion,  stage  of 
development,  and  arrangement  of  the  various  tissue  elements,  which 
together  will  give  him  far  more  certain  indications  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  growth  than  he  can  derive  from  any  amount  of  study  of  the  mere 
form  of  the  individual  elements. 

Definition, — A  tumour  or  neoplasm  is  an  atypical  new  growth 
of  tissue,  which  has  an  existence  of  its  own  quite  irrespective  of 
the  needs  of  the  organ  or  tissue  in  which  it  grows,  and  which  is 
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independent  of  all  suirounding  local  conditions.     It  has 
vegetative  existence  and  is  always  growing,  hut  it 
reparati^'e  or  Tunctional  activity ;  though   it  nt 
type,  it  never  attains  any  special  developmental  form,  and  ulunul 
it  may  undergo  Qitty  or  caseous  degeneration,  calcification,  or 
of  type  of  tissue.     Such  a  growth  is  always  composed  of  le 
differing  in  type,  sometimes  very  slightly,  from   that  iu  whtcb 
grows.     Even  when  the  tissue  of  a  new  growth  is  of  the  same  cl 
of  tissue  as  that  in  which  it  springs,  it  is  never  precisely  the  same  or 
at  the  same  stage  of  developmenL 

Moreover,  the  structure  is  essentially  permanent  in  chaiancT, 
though  seldom  perfectly  typical.  All  kinds  of  tissue  maybe  repro- 
duced in  it,  and  the  connective  tissue,  so  characteristic  of  inflamma- 
tory hyperplasia,  here,  as  a  rule,  acts  merely  as  a  framework,  and  i» 
not  an  essential  part  of  the  tumour. 

It  is  freely  supplied  with  nerves,  lymphatics,  and  blood-»i 
from  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  other  words,  a  tumour  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  supendi 
growth  of  rarious  tissues,  either  in  the  adult  or  in  the  young 
developing  abnormally.     Its  growth   is  not  defmed  by  an 
limit,  as  in  the  growth  of  normal  (issues.     It  nci-er  reaches  a 
at  which  growth  ceases,  though  portions  may  suffer  involutiotL 

By  its  presence  it  may  act  mechanically  by  pressure  on  netvo, 
blood-vessels,  or  vital  organs,  or  it  may  exert  a  const iiutitmal  influ 
ence — cachexia  —  especially   in  those  cases  of  malignant 
where  there  is  ulceration  or  any  great  discharge. 

Tumours  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  considered  in 
large  groups,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  following  order  : — 

I.  Simple  or  histioid  tumours  are  tumours  composed  of 
which  deviate  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  which  a  I 
body  is  built  up.     These  tumours  arc  usually  mcsoblasiic  in 
origin,  and  consequently  are  mainly  coniposed  of  some  form  of 
ive  tissue. 
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II.  Sarcomatous  tumours  arc  composed  of  tissues  cucirc  or  Icm 
embryonic  in  type,  in  which  tliere  may  l)e  itome  attempt  at  higher 
development —which  atlcmpi,  however,  it  ahoayt  ahortm.    Tbne 
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are  also  mesoblastic,  and  are   therefore  composed  of  tissues   im- 
perfectly developed  of  the  connective  type. 

III.  Cancerous  tumours  are  those  in  which  some  or  all  of  the 
tissue  elements  may  be  present  in  excessive  degree  or  erratic  form. 
There  is  a  loss  of  balance  between  the  tissues,  which  are  derived 
from  mesoblast  and  hypoblast  or  epiblast. 

Simple  or  Histioid  Tumours. 

358.  General  characters  of  simple  tumours. 

They  all  grow  comparatively  slowly.  They  are  usually  single, 
rounded  (rarely  flattened),  or  lobulated,  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
fibrous  capsule  which,  like  the  pseudo-cyst  of  the  hydatid  cyst  is 
formed  of  fibrous  tissue,  due  to  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue 
cells,  the  result  of  the  chronic  local  inflammation  set  up  by  the 
presence  of  the  tumour  itself.  They  are  non-malignant,  and  give 
rise  to  no  inconvenience  or  injury,  except  by  their  weight  and 
mechanical  pressure.  On  section,  fibrous  bands  or  trabeculae  can  be 
seen  passing  in  from  the  capsule,  between  the  individual  lobules ; 
along  these  bands  and  in  the  capsule  run  the  blood-vessels. 

They  are  liable  to  certain  degenerative  processes,  of  which  fatty 
degeneration  and  calcification,  ulceration,  colloid  degeneration  of  the 
cells,  and  mucoid  degeneration  of  the  fibrous  or  connective  tissue 
are  the  more  important.  Haemorrhages  also  frequently  occur  in  the 
softer  forms,  and  inflammatory  changes  may  be  set  up  by  mechanical 
injury  or  by  the  action  of  irritant  chemical  substances  or  putrefactive 
products. 

Myxoma. 

359.  A  myxoma  is  a  tumour  made  up  of  delicate  branching  con- 
nective tissue  cells  embedded  in  a  mucoid  matrix  (myxomatous 
tissue).  Although  it  is  composed  of  a  tissue  which  is  in  many 
respects  embryonic,  as  it  is  found  only  in  the  vitreous  humour  in  the 
adult,  it  is  non-malignant.  This  myxomatous  tissue  is  met  with  in 
foetal  life  as  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  from  which  fatty  tissue  is  later  , 
developed.  Wharton's  jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  young  fibrous 
tissue  have  a  similar  structure.     Myxomatous  degeneration  of  the 
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villi  of  the  chorion  is  spoken  of  as  a  form  of  multiple  myxotreu 
this  case  there  are  rounded  or  pear-shaped  masses  of  myxomatous -I 
tissue,  held  together  by  portions  of  the  healthy  villi,  Myxoma  ts  also  J 
found  in  the  submucous  tissue  as  nasal  polypi,  in  the  subcutaneous  1 
and  other  connective  tissue,  in  the  intermuscular  septa,  between  I 
the  bundles  of  neries,  in  periosteum,  and  in  subserous  fat.  In  nue ] 
cases  it  grows  on  the  umbilical  curd. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — It  grows  slowly,  and  does  not  oftCQ  fl 
reach  any  very  great  size,  though  occasionally  it  may  do  so.  It 
is  lobulated,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  delicate  capsule,  from  which 
trabeculee  run  into  the  tumour  mass.  On  section,  the  tissue  between 
the  trabcculic,  which  projects  beyond  them,  is  clear  and  gelatinous, 
and  is  often  compared  to  a  mass  of  boiled  tapioca.  Running  alcng 
the  trabecule,  and  into  this  gelatinous  substance,  arc  Kmall  blood- 
vessels, seen  as  thin  red  lines.  Usually  these  have  given  way,  as  the 
mucous  tissue  does  not  afford  them  an  efticicnt  support,  and  small 
hiemoiThagcs,  red,  brown,  or  yellow,  according  to  their  age,  may  be 
seen  in  the  clear  mass.  Examine  some  of  the  viscid  fluid  scraped 
from  the  surface  (  x  30a} ;  it  contains  a  number  uf  coluurvd  Mood 
corpuscles,  and  some  nucleated  cells,  with  one  or  two  nuclei  and  j 
several  branching  processes.  Unless  these  cells  are  stainedi,  it  i 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  Immerse  a  small  piece  of  tbe^ 
tumour  in  acetic  acid  or  alcohol,  cither  of  which  immediately  pre- 
cipitalcs  the  mucin  between  the  branching  cells,  and  renders  the 
section  opaque. 

Harden  (l  eo),  and  stain  (ji  98). 

(x  50). — Between  the  trabecuia:^  which  in  most  casct  are  more 
fibrous,  but  which  may  be  composed  of  very  cellular  tnatertal,  and  in 
which  may  lie  seen  running  small  blood-vessels,  is  the  Hue  myxom- 
atous tissue.  This  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  Wanchin)t  cclU,  each 
having  one  or  more  deeply  stained  nuclei,  around  which  i>  a  bige 
quantity  of  pruiopbsm;  between  the  individual  cells  arc  qnoo^ 
in  the  fresh  condition  occupied  by  mucin,  with  here  and  there  small 
green  masses  which  will  afterwards  be  recognised  as  blood  cut 
(small  haemorrhages). 

( X  300).— The  fihro-ccllulor  trabecule  ate  now  sceo  | 
melting  into  the  myxomaiouB  structure.     Note  the  granularity  ol"  tl 
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protoplasm  of  the  branching  cells,  the  number  and  ramifications  of 
the  processes  and  the  intercellular  spaces,  in  which  may  now  be  made 
out  a  number  of  small  round  ciills — leucocytes  and  young  connective 
tissue  cells.     The  blood  corpuscles  which  have  escaped  from  the 

•  1  • 


Fig,    151.  — Drawing  of  myxomn.     Scclicin  ^iiiineU   with   picto- 
cadnine.     (^  300.) 

a.  Branthing  myxomatoiis  cell  with  several  nuclei. 
t.  Do.  (In.        with  single  nucleus. 

c.  Intercellulnr  spaces  conlaininj;  mucin. 

d.  Denser  poniun  or  ihe  tumoui  in  which  the  spaces  are  fewer 

and  smaller. 

blood-vessels  are  in  various  stages  of  disintegration.  In  the  breast, 
the  myxomatous  tissue  may  spread  between  the  acini  of  the  gland, 
whilst  in  some  specimens  it  is  found  to  encroach  on  the  acini, 
growing  into  them  and  distending  them,  as  granulation  tissue  does 
when  it  forms  the  so-called  cystic  sarcoma. 

Varieties  0/  myxoma. 
(i.)  Pure  myxoma:  (n)  Hyaline  form,  composed  of  an  exceedingly 
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translucent  substance,  with  few  round  cells  between  the  \ 
cells ;  {/•.)  Medullary  fonn,  which  is  more  opnque  from  the  | 
of  a  greater  number  of  the  small  round  cells. 

(i.)  Myxoma  containing  a  quantity  of  elastic  tissue. 

(3.)  Liponiatpus  myxoma,  in  which  some  of  the  branching  cdls  an 
distended  with  droplets  of  fat. 

(4,)  Cystic  myxoma,  formed  by  the  softening  of  ceruin  portiom 
of  the  tumour. 

Degenerative  changes. 

(1.)  Haimorrhagic. 

(1.)  Mucoid  and  colloid  degeneration  of  the  cells. 

(3.)  Inflammation  which  may  become  gangrenous  and  ulcentive,  J 
especially  where  the  tumour  is  polypoid,  and  therefore  on  a  f 
surface  and  exposed  to  mechanical  injury. 

Gliom.v 

360.    Two  fonns  of  glioma  arc  usually  described,  one  of  whidkfl 
appears  to  be  simply  a  form  of  small  round-celled  sarcoma, 
true  glioma  is  a  non-malignant  tumour  composed  of  coimective  tusue] 
simikr  to  that  found  in  the  nerve  centres.     It  is  found  in  the  brainfl 
and  spinal  cord,  more  fre(|uently  in  the  fonncr  than  in  the  latter,  and 
in  children  than  in  adults. 

.VaieJ  eye  it/'firamnees.—U  is  a  gelatinous  looking  man,  evidently 
of  slow  growth,  which  gradually  replaces  the  nerve  tissue  into  whid 
it  merges  at  its  margins.  On  section  it  has  a  gtty,  tramlncent,  or  ^ 
greyish  or  dark  red  colour,  according  to  its  vasaibrity.  It  tnay  ll 
distinguished  from  the  small  round-celled  sarcoma,  which  fi 
occurs  in  the  same  positions,  by  the  fact  tliat  even  in  the  fot 
where  hicmorrhagcs  occur  (the  dark  vascular  form)  t!ie  substance  ii 
firmer. 

Harden  {%  59),  and  stain  (§  100),  half  clear  up  ($  324).  to  bring  o 
the  processes  of  the  Deitcrs'  or  neuroglia  celb  distinctly,  or  ■ 
section  (§  98)  and  tease  out  a  small  fragment  of  iL 

(  X  50). — The  tumour  is  composed  of  neurof^ia  cells,  the  n 
of  which  arc  very  distinctly  seen  grouped  round  the  small  \ 


f  which  there  may  be  local  or  general  dilatation,  see  g  195) 
running  through  the  mass.  Between  them  is  a  tissue,  the  structure 
of  which  cannot  be  determined  under  this  power. 

( X  300). — Examine  a  few  of  the  cells  in  the  teased  out  specimen. 
They  are  composed  of  granular  looking  protoplasm,  embedded  in 
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Fig.  152.— Glioma  laken  from  the  liiain.     Section  stained  with 
carmine,  and  half  cleared  up.    ( x  600.) 
a,  Cipilluy  blood-vessels. 
i.  Nuclei,  with  intranuclear  plexus  well  seen. 
i.  Neuroglia  cells,  or  Deitets  cells,  with  Budei  ond  long  limnchinj; 
processes. 

which  are  one  or  two  rounded  or  ovoid  nuclei.  From  the  main  body 
of  the  cell  run  out  branching  processes,  very  like  those  met  with 
in  myxoma.  In  the  half  cleared  up  section,  observe  the  capillary 
blood-vessel  with  its  endothelial  plates,  and  the  branching  cells 
with  their  large  nuclei,  and  their  long,  delicate,  and  anastomosing  pro- 
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cesses.  If  a  section  be  stained  and  mounted  by  any  or  the  o 
methods,  the  nuclei  can  be  seen  quite  readily,  bnt  ihc  tissue  1 
tween  appears  to  be  composed  simply  of  a  felted  mass  nf  fibrils  i 
in  longitudinal  section,  or  as  a  granular  mass,  where  the  I 
sections  of  the  fibrils  are  numerous.  As  already  seen  in  various  i 
flammatory  conditions  in  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  j 
brain,  this  gliomalous  tissue  may  be  greatly  increased,  and  a  aim 
tissue  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  dense  walls  of  old  c>-sts  I 
the  brain. 

Degtneralive    cAow^r.  —  Haimorrhagic     (as    in    myxoma), 
caseous,  or  simple  softening. 

Lipoma,  or  FArrv  TruiouR. 

361.   This  tumour  is  comjiosed  uf  fatty  or  adipose  tissue,  i 
usually  grows  in  connection  with  pre-existing  fat     It  ( 
commonly  in  the  sul>cutaneous  tissue,  especially  in  such  \-ana  a 
subjected  to  pressure,  as  on  the  shoulders  or  buttocks  ^Iso  i 
the  abdominal  wall,  in  the  breast,  and  as  the  abureitcent  lipora 
of  the  synovial  fringes  of  joints.      It  is  sometimes  found,  howi 
in  tissues   which   do   not   normally  contain    fat,   as   in   the  ■ 
maler,  and  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  intestine,  and  rarely  in  d 
liver  and  heart,  between  muscles  and  in  Intne.     It  is  nf  slow  g 
and  may  be  single  or  multiple. 

JVakeJ  (ye  nfftarances.^U  is  usually  rounded  and  lobulaU 
or  Battened,  or  it  may  be  pedunculated  when  it  occurs  i 
synovial  fringes  or  enlarged  apjHindices  epiploica;.  Its 
from  that  of  a  \iax  up  to  .-i  growth  of  many  pounds  weight  It  has  J 
well-formed  fibrous  capsule,  from  which  septa  run  in  and  cut  t 
fatty  mass  into  a  series  of  lobules.  On  section  the  surface  [ 
the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  yellow  fatty  tissue,  through  which  r 
white  and  glistening  fibrous  septa,  containing  the  blood-vi 
supply  the  tumour  tissue,  which  is  much  softer  and  more  pbstic  ti 
ordinary  fatty  tissue. 

Harden  (i  60  or  64)  and  stain  («  98  or  103  d). 

( X    50).  —  Note    that    the    tissue    resembles    ortlinary 
tissue,   but   that  the  fat  cells  are  mther  larger,   that  the  tissue  I 
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extremely  vascular,  and  that  at  certain  points  there  are,  in  addition 
to  the  fully-developed  connective  tissue  cells  distended  with  fat, 
numerous  embryonic  cells,  in  which  the  process  of  fatty  infiltration 
is  as  yet  incomplete.  These  latter  occur  in  isolated  groups  as  small, 
deeply-stained  cells  in  which  there  is  frequently  not  a  single  droplet 
of  fat. 

(  X  3oo)» — The  swollen  connective  tissue  cell,  infiltrated  or  loaded 
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Fig.  153. — Drawing  of  lipoma.   Stained  with  logwood  and  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam.     (  x  250.) 

«.        Nucleus  of  fat  cell. 

/i.r./.  Collection  of  connective  tissue  nuclei  (cells  not  infiltrated 

with  fat). 
/.         Thin  film  of  protoplasm  surrounding  fat  globule. 
m.       Remains  of  bands  of  fibrous  tissue. 

with  fat,  is  seen  with  its  nucleus  pushed  into  an  angle,  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cell  forming  a  thin  film  or  coat  around  the  fatty  globule. 
SoAietimes  these  cells  contain  fat  crystals,  and  usually  they  are  so 
closely  packed  together  that  they  assume  a  polygonal  form.     Under 
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this  power  a  number  of  the  uninfiUrated  cells  are  seen  to  be  m] 
matous  in  type  (g  354). 

Varieties  of  lipoma — (i.)  I'urc  lipoma — the  form  described. 

(i.)  Myxomatous  lipoma,  in  which  the  branching  myxotnatoas 
cells,  with  intercellubr  mucoid  substance,  are  very  numerous. 

(3.)  Fibrous   lipoma,   in   which  the  fibrous  trabccula:  are  weli 
developed  and  very  numerous. 

(4.)  Osseous  lipoma,  described  by  Cornil  and  Ranvicr,  la  whicb 
ihe  trabecula;  are  osseous. 

(5.)  Erectile  lipomas,  principally  met  with  as  very  vascular 
poid  growths  on  serous  and  mucous  surfaces. 

Degtnerative  tkangts. — The  tumour  may  undergo— (1.)  molccul 
softening,  when  il  becomes  opaque  and  putly-like;  (i.)  cal< 
degeneralion  ;   (3.)  inflammation  and  ulceration,  where  yourig 
ncclive  tissue  cells  are  furmt-d  more  rapidly  than  the>'  are  filled 
fat. 

KlUKOMA. 

362.  The  fibroma  is  a  tumour  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  and,  s> 
a  rule,  grows  where  fibrous  tissue  already  exists ;  it  is  of  coinpara* 
lively  slow  growth,  and  is  non-malignant.  It  occurs  most  coroiaonly 
in  the  subcutaneous  and  submucous  tissues ;  in  ihc  upper  ; 
posterior  part  of  the  pharynx  (then  probably  growing  from  1 
periosteum  of  the  basilar  process) ;  in  fasciie,  and  in  the  inter 
fascicular  tissue  of  nerves;  in  the  ovary;  in  the  uterus; 
firm,  rounded  masses,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  or  lander,  uM 
the  centre  of  a  pyramid  of  the  kidney  :  as  keloid  growths  in  s 
and  as  the  so-called  loose  curtilages  of  the  knee  joiiiL 

There  arc  two  forms  of  fibroma,  fasciculated  and  lamellar,  of  whJd 
the  fasciculated  is  perhaps  the  more  choraaerisiic. 

Naked  tyt  appearancet. — Il  is  usually  met  with  as  a  I 
gUstcning,  white  or  brownish,  not  very  vascular  tumour.  It  tuay  be 
rounded  or  lobulatcd,  has  a  capsule,  and  on  section  presents  a  prco- 
liar  appcaninec,  often  compared  to  watered  silk,  or  il  may  be  not  so 
firm,  when  it  is  somewhat  pinker  and  is  more  gelatinous  lookii^. 
Notice  Ihc  lobular  arrangement ;  each  lobule  is  compoted  of  a 
number  of  concenmc  layers  of  Hbrous  tissue ;  they  arc  softer  ti 
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their  centre,  at  which  point  they  seem  to  grow ;  between  them  is  a 
quantity  of  looser  connective  tissue,  in  which  run  numerous  blood- 
vessels. When  the  cut  surface  is  scraped,  small  fragments,  but  very 
little  fluid,  are  removed.  Treat  one  of  these  fragments  with  acetic 
acid  and  examine  ( x  300).  It  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  small 
bundles  of  connective  tissue,  which  swell  up,  become  gelatinous  or 
homogeneous,  and  enable  one  to  see  the  connective  tissue  cells  as 
branching  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm. 


Fig.  154. — Drawing  of  a  hard  fibroma.     Stained  in  logwood,  and 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam.     (  x  50.) 
/./.    Bands  of  well-developed  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  are  few  nuclei. 
ti.c.   Intervals  l)etween  the  fd)rous  bands,  in  which  the  tissue  is 

more  cellular,  the  strands  of  formed  tissue  running  oblitiuely. 

with  well-marked  nuclei  between  them. 

Harden  (§  59  or  57)  and  stain  (S  98  or  103  d). 
( X  50). — In    the    picro-carminc    stained  specimen    the   tissue  is 
throughout  stained  a  beautiful  pink  (a  reaction  very  characteristic  ot 
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fibrous  tissue).  The  fibrous  tissue  has  diflferent  arrangements  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  tumour,  but  it  is  in  great  part  disposed  in 
bundles,  which  (i)  run  in  various  directions,  or  (2)  are  arranged 
concentrically,  or  (3)  have  a  peculiar  feather-like  or  ladder-like 
arrangement.  In  the  last  fbrm  there  are  dense  pink  bundles,  which 
may  be  said  to  run  longitudinally,  whilst  running  off  at  various  acute 
angles  are  more  delicate  strands.  In  the  dense  longitudinal  bundles 
there  are  few  cells ;  in  and  between  the  more  delicate  transverse 
strands  numerous  nuclei  of  cells  are  seen.  Whatever  be  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bundles,  the  cells — small,  round,  elongated,  or  branching 
— are  always  most  numerous  in  the  more  open  tissue.  There  are 
never  any  yellow  elastic  fibres  present.  Observe  that  the  blood- 
vessels running  in  the  capsule  and  trabecule  are  all  fully  developed, 
but  are  not  very  numerous. 

In  a  moUuscum  fibrosum,  where  there  is  a  kind  of  cedema  of  the 
fibrous  tissue — a  distension  with  fluid  of  the  spaces  l)etweeii  the 
fibres — the  arrangement  of  both  fibres  and  cells  is  very  easily  seen. 

(  ^  300). — lx)ok  for  the  pink  fibrous  bundles,  between  which  are 
branched  cells,  the  processes  of  which  clasp  the  bundles.  Obsen-e 
how  scanty  are  the  cells  in  the  denser  pink  fibrous  bands,  and  how 
numerous  they  are  in  the  soft  open  parts  of  the  tumour,  es|)ecially 
between  the  transverse  bars  of  the  ladder.  Examine  the  cells  care- 
fully ;  some  are  embryonic  cells,  nearly  all  nucleus ;  others  art- 
surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  protoplasm  ;  others  are  elongated,  and 
the  formed  material  around  them  is  becoming  fibrillated  :  <)thcr> 
again  have  several  nuclei ;  and  some  have  well-develo|)ed  branching 
processes.  In  fact,  a  young  or  growing  fibroma'is  com|)osed  of  the 
purest  form  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  one  of  the  best  structures  in 
which  to  study  its  development. 

/)i'i;t'/n'ni//t>/ts\  (i.)  Serous  infiltration,  as  in  the  molluscum 
fil)r()siini:  (2.)  Mucoid  degeneration  of  the  fibres;  (3.)  Fatty  degene- 
ration, especially  in  fibromas  of  syphilitic  origin  (Cornil  and  Ran- 
vier)  :  and  (4.)  Calcification.  The  two  changes  last  named  tnvur 
near  the  centre  of  the  nodules,  or  away  from  the  bloixi-vcssels.  In- 
flammatory changes  and  new  cell  formation  are  stmietimes  set  ujk 
especially  when  the  tumour,  from  its  position,  is  exjioscd  to 
mechanical  injury. 
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The  Lamellar  Fibroma  or  Flat  Fibroma. 

363.  Flat  fibromas  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  true  fibromas. 
They  are  rather  a  thickening  of  lamellated  tissue — the  result  of  a 
chronic  inflammatory  process  on  a  serous  surface.  They  are  met 
with  as  flattened,  hard  cartilaginoid  masses,  which  vary  considerably 
in  size  and  shape.  They  occur  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  spleen 
and  liver  (especially  after  abdominal  dropsy) ;  on  the  pleura,  or  in 
the  subpleural  tissue  in  old  people ;  in  stone-masons'  lung  and  on 
the  inner  surface  of  blood-vessels  in  certain  conditions.  They  are 
usually  yellow  and  translucent,  but  they  may  be  pigmented ;  they  are 
cartilaginous  in  consistence,  and  are  cut  with  difficulty. 

Harden  (§  59),  and  stain  (Ji  98). 

(  X  50). — The  structure  is  essentially  that  of  corneal  tissue,  or  of 
the  inner  lining  of  vessels — a  series  of  laminae  of  fibrillated  tissue, 
between  which  are  flattened  cells. 

(  X  300). — These  flat  cells  are  only  flattened,  branching  connec- 
tive tissue  cells,  seen  in  profile.  In  order  that  these  cells  may  be 
examined  fully,  a  small  fragment  must  be  treated  with  acetic  acid, 
and  then  stained  with  carmine  (S  100),  and  carefully  teased  out. 


Chondroma. 

364.  A  chondroma  is  a  tumour  composed  of  cartilaginous  tissue. 
It  usually  grows  in  the  periosteum  of  bones  (especially  in  the 
ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  on  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers 
and  toes);  in  the  bones  themselves;  in  the  parotid  and  other 
salivary  glands ;  and  in  the  testicle,  skin,  lung,  and  mamma. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — Such  tumours  are  usually  met  with  as 
multiple  growths,  firm  and  elastic,  though  in  some  cases,  owing  to 
mucoid  degeneration,  they  may  be  soft  and  even  gelatinous ;  they 
may  be  either  rounded  or  lobulated,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
capsule,  with  fibrous  bands  separating  the  lobules  from  one  another. 
On  section  the  tumour  cuts  with  the  peculiar  creak  of  cartilage, 
but  when  calcification  is  present,  there  is  a  also  a  gritty  feeling. 
Running  across  the  section  are  white  glistening  fibrous  trabecular. 
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between  which  the  cartilage,  with  its  translucent  pearly  appcumcc 
with  a  bUiish  or  pink  tinge,  is  seen. 

Harden  (I  57)  and  stain  <^  98). 

( K  5o).^TIie  capsule  of  the  tumour  is  seen  as  a  pink  fibrous  baixl, 
at  one  margin  uf  the  section.     From  it  a  scries  of  fibrous  trabcinibe^ 


I-'lU  \%\. — Section  of  ■  dmndrama  Ukcn  final  the  (laiotul  |[(>nd. 
Suininl  with  iiicni-annlne.     (*  aaa) 
a.  Ilomiiecneout  cullUgitlons  mfttlix.  in  wllidi  mi 
li.   Rniiichini;  canilai^e  celU. 
r.  S)iacs  ittna  wlilcji  cetU  have  iliumieateiL 
■/.  Granular  nuTrix  (calciNcnlion  jukI  MginninKJ. 
r.    Monr  advanced  cnlcificiuion. 

in  which  run  small  vessels,  extend  l»etwc«i  the  masses  of  cutila^ 
Some  of  the  cells  appear  to  be  rapidly  developing  hyaline  cartilage 
cells,  with  wdl-formed  cartilage  capsules;  from  othera  the  capmlo 
hare  disappeared,  and  they  arc  seen  as  branching  cells  scndmg  ibctr 
processes  in  nil  dircciions  into  the  matrix,  whidi  here  is  toft  and 
mucoid,  and  takes  on  a  very  delicate  stain.     Near  llic  centre  of  csKh 
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lobule  where  calcification  is  beginning,  the  tissue  is  green,  and  much 
less  translucent.  At  the  margin  of  the  calcified  part  granules  of  cal- 
careous material  may  be  seen  embedded  in  the  matrix,  whilst  in  some 
few  cases  the  calcareous  particles  appear  to  have  found  their  way  into 
the  cartilage  capsules. 

(  X  300). — The  greater  part  of  the  tumour  is  composed  of  hyaline 
cartilage,  made  up  of  encapsuled  and  proliferating  cells  in  a  matrix, 
which  in  this  case  is  not  fibrillated.  The  branching  cells  in  the 
mucoid  matrix,  and  the  fibrous  capsule  and  trabeculae,  with  the  well 
developed  blood-vessels,  and  the  yellowish  green  part,  with  the  highly 
refractile  calcareous  particles  infiltrating  the  matrix  around  the  dis- 
tended capsules  are  all  well  seen. 

In  another  section  of  a  parotid  tumour  of  softer  consistence  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  and  prepared  as  above,  the  tissue  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  branching  cells  embedded  in  a  mucoid  matrix,  with 
proliferating  gland  structure  running  through  it.  The  epithelium  of 
the  gland  acini  and  ducts  takes  part  in  the  increased  activity  of  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  forms  solid-looking 
columns  or  masses,  which  intersect  the  myxochondromatous  tissue  in 
all  directions.  This  form  of  parotid  tumour  is  spoken  of  as  the 
myxochondro-adenoma. 

Myxochondroma. 

365.  Certain  cartilaginous  tumours  are  much  softer  and  more 
gelatinous  than  the  form  last  described ;  they  grow  with  4extrenie 
rapidity,  and  frequently  give  rise  to  similar  growths  in  other  parts. 
In  the  case  from  which  the  section  described  was  taken,  the  tumour 
grew  from  the  periosteum  of  the  scapula,  increased  very  rapidly  in 
size,  and  gave  rise  to  secondary  growths  of  a  similar  nature  in  the 
lung,  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  was  a  soft  lobulated 
tumour,  composed  of  a  brown  gelatinous  materiaf  surrounded  by  a 
very  vascular  fibrous  capsule. 

Prepare  as  in  §  359. 

(  X  50). — The  pink  fibrous  capsule  and  trabeculae  are  readily  seen, 
and  running  in  them  are  well-formed  blood-vessels.  Near  the  tra- 
beculae the  cells  are  somewhat  flattened,  and  have  a  comparatively 
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regular  airangemeni.    Towards  the  centre  or  the  moss  are  large  c 
very  irregular  in  shape,  having  long  processes,  aiid  often  two,  thrfl 
or  four  nuclei  and  nucleoli.      Between  these  huge  cells,  which  I 
Ranvier  are  compared  to  the  cells  of  ihc  cartilage  found  in  cuplu 
pods,  the  m.atrix  is  somewhat  fibrillaicd  near  the  pcriphcr>-,  t>ui  | 


Flo.    156. — Section  of  Riyiodinndnuna.      Suinni   with   pltn 
uniiinc.     (  ■  x»~about.) 
a,  Kibrou*  n|HUlc  from  which  run  in 
*.  TrabccuLt 

r.  Mucoid  milrii,  in  vthich  an  cmlivililci] 
•i.  Eiulirynnie  mtiUfic  oik  pruUfnaling  ni|iidl]r,  ani]  o(  rani 

mucoid  towards  the  centre.     Towards  Ihc  pcrijiher}-  grccnt^ 
(coloured  blood  corj>"soles)  may  be  seen, 

( X  ioo). — Note  the  forms  of  the  cells  and  the  simclure  of 
matrix. 

All  varieties  uf  cartilage  between  the  white  fibro-  and  hyaline  fontu 
may  be  found  in  these  chondromas. 

Dtgtnerations. — (1.)  Mucoid  softening  of  the  matrix^  (>.) 
cation  of  the  matrix ;  (3.)  True  bone  formation. 
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346,  Osteomas,  or  liony  tumours,  occur  chicBy  at  thi:  paint 
Junction  l>c(ween  a  bone  anil  it.s  cartilage.     These  ouigroattht 
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bone  are  classified  according  to  their  position  into  exostoses,  or 
those  growing  from  the  exterior  of  a  bone,  and  enostoses,  or  those 
growing  in  the  interior.  A  more  natural  classification  is  that  in 
which  they  are  arranged  according  to  their  structure,  as  ( i )  eburnated, 
(2)  compact,  and  (3)  spongy  osteoma. 

(i)  The  eburnated  osteoma  occurs  most  frequently  as  a  syphilitic 
growth  from  the  inner  table  of  the  skull.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and 
is  often  multiple  and  symmetrical. 

Prepare  (§  80  or  81),  and  stain  (§  98). 

On  section  notice  that  the  dense  bony  structure  is  composed 
of  lamellae,  which  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
tumour — (Virchow) — />.,  they  are  arranged  in  convex  layers, 
which  follow  more  or  less  closely  the  free  outline  of  the  tumour. 
In  the  lamellae  there  are  no  blood-vessels  and  no  Haversian 
canals ;  but,  according  to  Cornil  and  Ranvier,  there  are  canaliculi, 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  "cement"  of  a  tooth,  which  run 
towards  the  surface. 

The  compact  osteoma  is  composed  of  ordinary'  compact  bone,  similar 
to  that  found  near  the  surface  of  a  long  bone.  It  is  met  with  as  a 
nodular  growth,  usually  beneath  or  in  the  periosteum,  especially  of 
the  long  bones ;  but  it  may  be  found  growing  in  the  substance  of  a 
bone,  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  in 
the  pericardium,  in  the  skin,  around  glands,  in  the  apices  of  tuber- 
culous lungs,  even  in  the  nerve  centres ;  also  in  tendons,  in  inter- 
muscular septa,  and  in  other  positions  where  new  fibrous  tissue 
formations  occur.  Make  a  vertical  section  through  the  growth  with 
a  saw,  and  examine  with  a  low  power  lens,  when  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  differs  from  the  eburnated  osteoma  in  that  the  vessels  and 
Haversian  canals  run  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone. 

Prepare  (§  76  or  75)  and  stain  (§  98). 

(  X  50). — Notice  that  the  structure  is  essentially  that  of  compact 
bone,  that  the  vessels  run  in  the  Haversian  canals  at  right  angles  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  that  there  is  a  periosteal  fibrous  covering, 
with  a  layer  of  small  round  cells — osteoblasts— and  young  bone 
formation  beneath.  Around  the  Haversian  canals  regular  Haversian 
systems  may  be  readily  distinguished. 

The  spongy  osteoma  differs  from  the  compact  form  only  in  the  fact 
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that  the  trabeculie  are  much  thinner  and  not  so  numerous  ;  that  the 
medulla  is  usually  more  embryonic  in  characicr.  and  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  gelatinous  mass  :  in  some  cases,  however,  it  is 
almost  fibroid.  The  whole  tumour  is  essentially  like  the  spongy 
tissue  of  which  the  ends  o(  long  bones  and  the  bodies  of  the  shorter 
ones  are  composed. 

(  K  jo). — Treat  as  for  compact  osteoma.  A  few  f«  cells  can 
usually  be  observed  amongst  the  small  round  cells  whidi  compote 
the  embryonic  mass. 

MVOMA. 


367.   Myoma  is  a  tumour  composed   of  muscular  tissue ;   i 
usually  described  as  occurring  in  two  forms. 

(i)  That  composed  of  striped  muscular  fibre,  an  exceedingly 
form,  probably  met  with  only  as  a  result  of  the  higher  devdopmi 
of  sarcomatous  tissue,  in  which  case  the  muscle  is  imperfectly 
veloped,  and  never  gets  beyond  an  embryonic  stage. 

(i)  The  ordinary  myoma  or  Icio-myomo,  in  which  there  is  afc 
tion  of  well-developed    non-striped  muscubr  fibres.     This  form 
met  with  so  much  more  frequently  in  the  uterus  than  in  any  other' 
position,  that  ii  has  been  named  the  uterine  fibroid.     It  may 
ever,  occur  in  any  position  in  which  non-striped  muscle  is  nonnally 
present,  as  in  the  gastro- intestinal  tmct,  where  it  is  seen  as  a  polypoid] 
growth  ;  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder  ;  in  the  prostate  in  old  men  ; 
the  «kin,  especially  of  the  scrotum  :  and  in  the  kidney,  where  it 
developed  near  the  apices  of  the  jupillie. 

Naktd  fyt  ap/raraiitfs. — It  may    be   small   and   rounded,  or 
may  grow    to   an   enormous   sixe,  when   it   is   usually    lobuUted^ 
Like  most  of  the  simple  and  slowly  growing  tuioours.  it  ts  enclosed 
in  a  fibrous  capsule.     It  is  usually  multiple. 

The  typical  uterine  fibroid  is  a  firm,  fleshy,  somewhat  clastic  masa, 
growing  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  organ.  On  seaioii  ttic  tutnow 
is  usiudly  paler,  but  iwmetimes  brighter  in  colour  than  the  surrouDd- 
ing  muBCubr  tissue.  In  the  smaller  rounded  tumours  the  muscular 
tissue  is  arranged  in  concentric  lamina;,  an  arrangement  which  can 
be  cosily  discerned  with  the  naked  eye ;  but  in  the  larger  lobubted 
forms  cjich  lobule  is  composed  of  one  of  these  concentric  mtWftrfi 
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E«snd  between  them,  running  from  the  capsule,  are  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue,  in  which  blood-vessels  pass  lo  nourisli  the  new  growth.  In 
consequence  of  this  laminated  arrangement,  the  appearance  of  these 
masses  is  frequently  compared  to  that  of  balls  of  cotton.  In  the 
uterine  wall  the  tumours  occur  in  three  positions: — (i)  Intramural, 
in  the  muscular  wall  itself;  (?)  Submucous,  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane;  and  (3)  Subserous,  beneath  the  peritoneum.  The  two 
last  push  the  mucous  and  serous  tissues  before  them  as  they  grow  to 
ihe  surface  and  eventually  become  polypoid. 


Fic   157.— Non-siriped  myoma  (uierinc  fibroid).     Sminci!  wllh 
IHcri>>camiinc.     (  v  450.) 

a.  Mass  of  nun-sliiped  muscutar  li&siie.  in  which  the  rod-shaped 

nuclei  and  the  parallel  arrangement  ofthe  libriU  are  seen. 

b.  Similar  bundles  of  fibres  cut  iransverscly.     The  scclioiis  of  the 

fibrils  have  the  appeiiance  of  rounded  cells,  the  section  of 
the  iDund  nucleus  is  seen  as  3  dot  in  some  of  ihe  actions. 
.-.  Spindle-shaped  cells,  of  which  the  fibrils  (/)  are  com|iose(l. 

d.  Pink  fibrous  tissue. 

e.  Connective  tissue  corpuscles. 

Harden  (g  59)  and  stain  (§  98.  or  103  rf  and  104). 

(  X  50).— In  the  pure  myoma  the  section,  instead  of  presenting  a 
I  pink  appearance,  as  in  the  filiroma  (stained  with  picro-carmine),  is 
I  yell o wish-brown  with  minute  crimson  points  at  intervals.  In  an  old 
I  myoma,  where  there  is  usually  a  considerable  quantity  of  fibrous 
I  tissue,  the  pink  fibrous  strands  stand  out  prominently  between  the 
I  yellowish-btown  muscular  bands.  The  muscle  fibres  are  so  small 
I  that  it  is  necessary  lo  use  a  somewhat  higher  power  than  usual  to 
I  bring  out  the  detail  of  their  structure. 
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(  X  450)- — The  muscular  fibres  are  identical  in  appearance  with 
those  of  ordinary  non-striped  muscle,  but  the  bundles  interlace  with 
one  another  in  every  direction.  Each  bundle  is  marked  by  a  series 
of  parallel  lines ;  and  if  the  tissue  is  teased  out  or  if  the  edge  of  a 
section  be  examined,  each  fibril  marked  off  by  these  parallel  lines  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  overlap  at  their 
ends  to  form  the  fibre.  A  rod-shaped  nucleus  may  be  seen  in  the 
centre  of  each  cell.  The  larger  bundles  are  usually  thrown  into 
folds,  so  that  though  the  lines  are  parallel,  they  are  somewhat  wa\7. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  section  the  bundles  are  cut  transversely  or 
obliquely,  and  in  place  of  parallel  lines  there  are  bundles  of  what 
appear  to  be  rounded  cells,  some  with,  others  without,  a  deeply- 
stained  centre.  These  are  simply  the  muscle  cells  cut  transversely, 
the  section  sometimes  passing  through  the  rod-shaped  nucleus,  and 
sometimes  through  the  contractile  part  of  the  cell. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  between  a  true 
fibroma  and  a  fibro-myoma,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  fibrous  tissue  is  white,  hard,  and  glistening,  whilst 
the  muscular  bands  may  be  "pink,  reddish-grey,  or  white,"  and 
are  not  nearly  so  firm  as  fibrous  tissue.  To  make  the  diagnosis 
certain,  a  microscoi)ic  examination  should  always  l)e  made,  for 
which  small  fragments  of  the  tissue  should  be  prepared  (S  41,  4 
and  5).  The  fibrous  tissue  then  swells  up  and  disapj)ears,  and 
the  muscle  fibres  may  be  separated  and  examined,  stained  or 
unstained.  The  rod-shaped  nuclei  stand  out  ver\'  prominently  in 
such  preparations. 

Di'ji^efn'raiire  c/tan}^es.—{i.)  Fatty  change  ;  (2.)  mucoid  softening  ; 
(3.)  ha.Mnorrh;iges  frciiuently  follow  the  above  conditions,  esiKtiallv 
where  the  vessels  are  numerous;  (4.)  calcification,  giving  rise  to  the 
so-called  womb  stone  ;  (5.)  inflammation  in  consequence  of  injur)-, 
in  which  condition  the  fibres  undergo  cloudy  swelling,  and  l>ecome 
swollen  and  granular, — abscess  formation  frequently  following. 

\kuroma. 

368.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  this  tumour,  although  it  is  of 
com|)aratively  rare  occurrenc  e.      It  may  assume  one  of  two  forms    - 
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{a)  composed  of  nerve  fibrils,  occurring  usually  at  the  cut  ends  of 
nerves ;  or  {b)  composed  of  ganglion  cells,  one  case  of  which  is  re- 
corded in  connection  with  the  supra-renal  capsules.  Many  of  the 
so-called  neuromas  are  in  reality  fibromas  or  myxomas  on  the  nerve 
trunks,  or  gliomas  in  the  central  nervous  system. 
Prepare  as  for  nerve  structures  (§  325). 

Angioma. 

369.  The  angioma  is  a  tumour  made  up  of  dilated  blood-vessels, 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  of  new  formation,  whilst  others  are  only 
pre-existing  blood-vessels  dilated.  Along  with  the  dilatation  there  is 
frequently  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective  tissue  between 
the  vessels. 

There  are  two  forms — (i.)  Cavernous  angioma,  and  (2.)  Simple 
angioma. 

The  former  has  already  been  described  (§  195),  and  its  structure  in 
the  skin  is  very  similar,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  tissue  or  organ  in  which  it  occurs. 

Prepare  as  in  §  195. 

Simple  angioma  is  distinguished  from  the  cavernous  form  by  the 
fact  that  although  there  are  fusiform  and  sacculated  dilatations  of  the 
new  or  pre-existing  vessels,  the  general  tubular  form  of  the  vessel  is 
still  preserved.  In  the  simple  angioma  of  the  skin  or  naevus  (mother's 
mark)  the  dilatation  above  described  is  the  principal  feature ;  there 
is  little  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — Such  a  tumour  appears  as  a  bright  red  or 
livid  patch  surrounded  by  a  number  of  similar  small  spots  which  are 
not  raised  from  the  skin.  These  tumours  are  of  comparatively 
common  occurrence  in  glioma,  and  more  rarely  they  may  be  met  with 
in  the  brain,  kidney,  spleen,  uterus,  muscles,  bones,  hollow  viscera, 
and  mamma. 

In  another  form  of  simple  angioma  the  dilatation  is  not  so  great, 
but  the  increase  of  tissue  around  the  vessels  is  more  marked,  as  in 
haemorrhoids,  which  are  found  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  rectum, 
and  consist  of  masses  of  small  dilated  veins  with  thickened  walls, 
supported  by  an  increased  quantity  of  connective  tissue. 
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Harden  (§  59),  cut  (^  90-93),  and  stain  {%  96). 

On  microscopic  examination  the  principal  points  to  note  arc  the 
dilated  saccules,  connected  by  the  vascular  tubes ;  the  well- 
endothelial  lining   of  the  blood-distended   cavities ;  and  ti 
cases  the  thickening  of  the  vascular  waits,  chiefly  by  an  JnCTOM 
the  thickness  of  the  ndvcntttia. 

A  similar  condition  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  dcscrilicd  under  the 
term  Lymphatic  Angioma,  or  Lymphangioma. 


marked  ^^A 
cue  *B^^H 


Lymphoma. 

370.  The  true  lymphoma  is  a  histioid  tumour ;  along  with  it  mu) 
be  ilescribed  two  olher  forms  of  lymphoid  growth,  both  of  whicl^fl 
however,  depart  somewhat  from  the  true  histioid  type,  and,  unlikes 
the  true  lymphoma,  are  often  very  malignant— the  lymphadenonia.  I 
and  lympho-sarcoma. 

The  Ijmphoma  appears,  in  many  cases,  to  be  rather  a  hyperplasi^J 
of  lymphoid  tissue  than  a  tnic  tumour,  and  it  is  always  fourKi  j 
positions  in  which  lymphoid  tissue  is  normally  present,  as  in  lyr 
phatic  glands  in  the  intestine,  uterus,  kidney,  ifcc.;  hut  occasionafl] 
there  are  true  lymphoid  tumour  growths. 

JViikfd  eyt  afptamnas. — It  occurs  as  a  solilarj-  mass,  doea  I 
attain  any  great  site,  and  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  more  or  Id 
dense  fibrous  capsule.  On  section  it  is  uniformly  Goft,  and  wliiM 
or  pale  pink  in  colour.  Where  small  hsemorrhagcs  have  o 
it  may  have  yellow  or  brownish  points  (altered  blood  pigment)! 
h'rom  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  general  appearance^  it  may  il 
some  cases  be  mistaken  for  a  sarcoma,  but  the  history  and  hist 
gical  structure  will  at  once  set  any  doubts  at  rest. 

Harden  (S  87  or  68),  and  suin  (S  98  or  103  d). 

(  X  5o).^Noie  that  the  tissue  is  essentially  like  normal  lymphoid 
tissue.     The  dee  ply -stained   nuclei  of  the  cells  are  seen  in  | 
numt>ers ;   here   and  there  running  through  the  mass  arc  captlla 
vessels.     If  one  of  these  vessels  near  the  cditc  of  the  scctioo  I 
examined,  delicate  bands  of  pink  tissue  may  be  seen  attached  to  [I 
walls;  and  in  favourable  specimens,  where  the  rounded  cells  hsH 
been  displaced,  a  delicate  reticulum  may  be  distinguished.     Ljrii 
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on  the  junctions  of  the  strands  or  fibrillse  of  the  network,  and  clasping 
them  with  their  processes,  are  large  nucleated  branching  endothelioid 
or  connective  tissue  cells.  A  number  of  larger  vessels  are  also 
present,  with  similar  fibrils  attached  to  their  walls.  To  distinguish 
more  clearly  the  elements  of  which  the  tissue  is  composed,  shake  a 
thin  section  of  the  tumour  in  a  test  tube  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  three-quarter  per  cent,  salt  solution  (§  37) ;  lay  out  carefully  on  a 
slide  and  stain  (§  104).  The  stroma  attached  to  the  capillary  walls 
can  then  be  readily  distinguished.  It  is  said  that  in  the  lymphoma 
the  capillaries  are  distended,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 
this  out 

(  X  300). — The  attachment  of  the  stroma  to  the  capillary  walls 
is  more  easily  seen.  At  the  junctions  of  the  bands  of  the  stroma 
are  large  branching  endothelioid  cells  with  branching  processes 
which  clasp  the  bands  of  the  stroma  and  extend  along  them  for  some 
distance,  but  are  quite  distinct  from  them ;  each  has  one  or  two 
nuclei  which  stain  deeply  and  so  stand  out  prominently.  Ranvier 
holds  that  these  endothelioid  cells  are  the  cells  by  which  the  fibrillae 
are  secreted  or  formed.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
considering  the  other  forms  of  lymphoid  tumours.  Lying  in  the 
meshes  of  the  network  are  the  small  round  lymphoid  cells,  which 
are  stained  almost  throughout,  showing  that  they  are  composed  of 
a  nucleus  surrounded  by  an  extremely  thin  film  of  protoplasm. 
Some  of  the  cells  are  larger,  and  may  contain  a  couple  of  nuclei, 
and  in  a  few  instances,  especially  where  there  have  been  small 
haemorrhages,  they  may  contain  granules  of  brown  pigment.  Where 
the  capillaries  have  ruptured,  the  blood  may  be  seen  as  greenish 
corpuscles,  lying  in  the  meshes  round  them. 

Lympho-Sarcoma. 

371.  The  second  form  of  lymphoma — the  lymphosarcoma — is  a 
malignant  growth,  which,  from  its  clinical  history  and  pathological 
appearances,  is  frequently  mistaken  for  sarcoma  or  encephaloid 
cancer.  It  may  grow  in  any  position,  but  usually  begins  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  or  tissue  of  the  viscera,  from  which  it  spreads, 
especially  to  the  lungs ;  it  may  grow  to  a  considerable  size  and  is 
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often  multiple.  The  so-called  primary  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  vavaSiy 
a  lymph »sarcoma-  The  section  Trom  which  the  following  description 
is  lalcen  was  removed  from  one  of  the  mesenteric  gland) 

Naked  eye  appearances. — The  growth  resembles  an  ordinary 
phoma ;  but  is  more  pink,  slightly  more  vascular,  and  of  a 
softer  consistence  throughout.    Around  the  soft  almost  diffluent 
is  a  delicate  fibrous  capsule.     On  section  are  seen  numerous  yellow 
or  brown  spots,  due  to  rupture  of  the  vessels  and  the  presentre  of 
extravasations  of  blood  of  different  ages-     On  scraping  the  surOicc  a 
quantity  of  creamy  fluid  is  removed.     Examine  this  in  a  neutral 
solution  {§  37)  x  300,  and  Jiote  that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  lym- 
phoid cells,  similar  to  those  described  as  occurring  in  lymphoma. 

Prepare  as  in  (S  370). 

( X  5o).^ln  the  hardened  section  the  lymphoid  cells  predomii 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  other  structures,  except  a  few  blond- veselik 
and  around  them  at  intervals  the  green  hicmorrhagic  masses,  on 
distinguished,    cither   under  the   low  or  high    power ;    the  tlunoar 
resembles  very  closely  the  small  round-ccUcd  sarcoma  (S  380). 

Now  examine  the  pencilled  or  shaken  section.  A  few  of  the 
small  lilood-vesscis  may  be  seen,  and  at  cctuin  poinu,  vrtictc  the 
lymphoid  cells  are  washed  away,  an  exceedingly  delicate  reticutam 
can  be  distinguished.  This  reticulum  is  similar  In  that  prcacnt  in 
lymphoma,  but  is  much  more  delicate ;  the  meshes  are  larger,  and 
tile  cndothclioid  plates  arc  neither  so  prominent  nor  so  nutnerom. 
In  the  small  round  or  ovoid  cells  the  nuclei,  and  therefore  the  ccUl, 
appear  to  be  undergoing  more  rapid  division  than  in  lymphoma. 

( X  300). ^The  increased  proportion  of  small  round  celb  to 
reticulum,  and  the  relatively  small  number  of  endothelioid  plates  m 
the  network,  can' now  be  better  apprcriaied.  Note  ihc  small  masKS 
of  coloured  l)lood  corpuscles,  the  result  of  hatmorrhagc  from  the 
"  vmliryonic  "  and  badly  supported  vessels.  I'hc  delicate  stroma  at 
once  enables  the  observer  to  distinguish  this  growth  from  the  small 
round-celled  sarcoma,  which  it  otherwise  so  closely  resembles. 
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I.VMPHADKNOMA   (HoiKiKIN'S   DISEAEE). 

372.  In  HiKlgkin's  disease,  as  already  seen  (Liver,  ^  138;  Splceti,  I 
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§  290),  there  is  an  overgrowth  of  certain  elements  of  the  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  first  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  a  growth  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  usually  of  the  neck  or  groin.  From  the  primary 
centre,  the  surrounding  glands  and  then  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys, 
lung,  submucous  tissue  of  the  intestine,  serous  membranes,  skin, 
heart,  and  supra-renal  capsules,  are  all,  in  turn,  involved  in  a 
malignant  infective  process. 

Naked  eye  appearafues. — The  lymphadenomatous  tissue  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  is  firmer  and  not  so  liable  to  caseate  as  that  in  the 
viscera,  othen\ise  the  growths  are  identical  in  both  naked  eye  and 
microscopic  appearances.  It  occurs  either  as  small  firm  elastic 
masses,  or  as  large  pinkish-white  nodules,  though  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys,  especially  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  caseation,  there 
is  a  yellower  tinge  from  the  beginning,  and  the  tumour  is  doughy 
and  even  putty-like.  Haemorrhages,  such  as  those  met  with  in  lym- 
phoma and  sarcoma,  are  comparatively  rare. 

There  is  here,  as  described  in  the  Spleen  (§  290),  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  and  activity  of  the  endothelioid  plates,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrous  stroma  or  reticulum, 
which,  however,  seems  to  compress  the  lymphoid  cells  out  of  exist- 
ence, in  consequence  of  which  their  number  is  diminished. 

Harden  a  section  of  lymphadenoma  taken  from  any  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  (§  59),  and  stain  (g  98). 

(  X  50)  and  (  X  300). — In  the  growing  part  of  the  tumour  there  is 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  and  activity  of  the  endothelioid  cells, 
followed  by  an  increase  of  the  bands  of  the  reticulum,  both  in  thick- 
ness and  in  number,  so  that  there  is  a  gradual  conversion  of  the 
reticulum  into  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  lymphoid  cells  becoming 
more  and  more  sparse  as  the  fibrous  tissue  is  more  fully  formed. 
As  in  the  spleen,  the  lymphadenomatous  tissue  gradually  invades 
and  destroys  the  surrounding  tissue. 

Lymphoma — ordinary  lymphoid  tissue;  both  endothelioid  plates 
and  reticulum  well  developed  ;  number  of  lymphoid  cells  normal. 

Lymphosarcoma — small  number  of  endothelioid  plates ;  corres- 
pondingly scanty  reticulum ;  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
lymphoid  cells. 

Lymphadenoma — early  increase  in  the  number  and  activity  of  the 
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endothelioid    plates,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  t 
lissue  which  leads  to  great  diminution  of  the  lymphoid  cells. 

From  the  aliove  statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  connccthrc  , 
tissue,  the  quantity  of  the  reticulum  varies  directly  as  the  number  a 
endothelioid  plates,  but  inversely  as  the  number  of  lymphoid  cells. 


Simple  Histioid  Tumolus  coMPOstn  ok  more  than  o.se  Tis 

I'APILIXJMA. 

373.  The  papilloma — under  which  heading  arc  classed  watts,  horn 


Kio.  158.— Jwclton  {if  jH|«M..iii*.    .Siaiiml   m 

(.        Horny  Uyet. 

RM.  RcleM>li>ighii, 

CJ,     Conncclivo  Luauc  banii. 

i.»,     Blocul-vascb  of  coniiiientble  liic 

the  compound  cauliflower  cxcrMccnccs,  and  such  polypoid  growl 
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ccur  in  the  bladder  and  in  [he  larynx— consists  essentially  of  a 

!   hypertrophied  and  often  branched  connective  tissue  papilla,  covered 

with  a  hypertrophied  layer  of  epithelium.     As  examples  may  be  taken 

the  ordinary  wart,  the  large  cauliflower  excrescences  which  are  so 

frequently   met   with  round  the  anal    or   gen i to- urinary  orifices  in 

syphilitic  and  gonorrhccal  patients,  and  the  horns  seen  on  the  face 

I  and   neck.      Although    this  tumour  may  grow  rapidly,    it    is    non- 

I  malignant,  and  is  of  purely  local  origin. 


Yvi.  159.— Drawing  of  epitheliuin  Irani  the  sur&ce  ofu  pnpiltotiui. 
Stitined  with  picio-carmiiie.    (  v.  joo.) 
n.  Layer  olflauencd  cells  from  near  the  surface  of  the  rcie  Mai- 

iiighil 
b.  Well-fanned  piickle  ccU^ 
f.  Vacuolated  prickle  cell. 

iL  Smaller  rounded  or  polygonal  ceils  immediately  above 
e.  The  columnar  orgenninal  layer. 
f.  Cellular  connective  tissue  of  papillary  basis. 

Harden  small  pieces  of  one  of  the  compound  cauliflower  e\- 

jrescences  (^  59,  67,  and  71),  and  slain  (§  98). 

(  X  50). — The  general  outline  of  the  growth  must  first  be  noticed, 

I  In  place  of  the  simple  papilla  there  is  a  branching  mass  of  fibrous 

'  or  libro-celiular  tissue.     This,  in  the  picro-carniine  stained  specimen, 

is  pink,  if  fibrous,  but  more  crimson  if  the  cells  predominate,  as  is  the 

case  where  the  tumour  is  of  very  rapid  growth.     Supported  in  the 

fibrous  basis  are  numerous  blood-vessels,  very  similar  to  those  in  a 


normal  papilla,  except  that  ihey  ate  usually  somewhat  larger.  At  Um 
point  of  junction  with  the  subjacent  tissues  these  vessels  appear  lo 
open  into  large  vascular  sinuses  or  dilatations.  In  consetiucnce  of  the 
branching  of  the  conDective  tissue  basis,  masses  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
transverse  section,  apparently  embedded  in  the  epithelium.  Lying 
immediately  on  the  connective  tissue  is  a  layer  of  somewhat  columttax— 
epithelial  or  epidermic  cells,  which  take  on  the  carmine  stain  v 
readily  ;  this  corresponds  to  the  germinal  layer  of  the  rete  Malpijhii  fl| 
rete  mucosum.     Above  this  is  a  thicker  and  yellower  layer 
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Fiu.  i6a — Dnning  of  cpJlhcKum  from  a  la^idly  )-niwtii|>  pa[al' 
lonuL    Sluncd  with  picro-cannine.    |  x  45a) 
d.  Filoout  linue  of  tiue  coriam, 
t,  Soull  blood-vcucl. 


J.  Celli  of  g< 


the  cells  are  seen  to  have  more  formed  material,  and  to  be  p 
in  shape,  concsponding  to  those  in  the  upper  pan  of  the  rete  1 
pighii.     Passing  further  outwards,  a  second  dccply-siarncd  Uyer  | 
reached — the  stratum  granulusum  of   l^ngcrhans,     Above  ibis  I 
ntum  lucidum   is   not    very  distinctly   seen    under    this   ; 
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and  the  stratum  comeum  is  represented  only  by  an  exceedingly  thin 
yellow  streak. 

(x  300). — Examine  the  blood-vessels  distended  with  blood  and 
the  fibro-cellular  basis,  in  the  young  cells  of  which  the  nuclei  can 
frequently  be  seen  undergoing  division.  Then  note  the  layer  of 
columnar  cells,  with  their  deeply-stained  nuclei.  Above  this  layer 
the  cells  are  first  irregularly  round  and  then  polygonal,  and  many  of 
them  have  well-marked  "  prickles  "  passing  into  the  body  of  the  cell, 
these  often  appearing  to  be  directly  continuous  with  processes  from 
the  nucleus,  though  in  some  cases  the  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a 
distinct  vacuole.  The  processes  of  adjacent  cells  are  continuous 
with  one  another,  and  may  be  seen  to  pass  from  nucleus  to  nucleus 
in  all  directions.  The  stratum  granulosum  is  very  well  developed ; 
its  cells  are  granular  and  deeply  stained  at  the  poles,  but  in  the  body 
of  the  cell  there  is  a  clear  bright  space.  Each  cell  is  more  or  less 
spindle-shaped.  The  stratum  lucidum  may  be  distinguished  under  a 
high  power,  but  it  is  never  very  well  developed  in  the  true  papilloma, 
and  the  stratum  corneum,  too,  is  represented  merely  by  a  thin  bright 
yellow  band  of  horny  squames.  Here,  then,  the  distinguishing 
features  are  the  enlargement  and  branching  of  the  papillae,  the  enor- 
mous development  of  the  rete  Malpighii  and  stratum  granulosum, 
and  the  thinness  of  the  horny  layer. 

Papillomas  of  the  mucous  membrane  grow  in  the  same  way,  but 
are  covered  by  epithelium,  similar  to  that  which  is  normally  present 
in  the  position  from  which  they  grow.  These  are  the  soft  velvety 
growths  which  are  met  with  in  such  positions  as  the  bladder  and 
intestine. 

Horny  Papilloma. 

374.  If  a  section  be  made  of  a  horn  taken  from  the  face  or  the 
neck,  and  stained  as  for  papilloma,  the  stratum  corneum  is  seen  as 
a  dense  yellow  mass,  which  appears  to  fill  up  every  crevice  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  growth ;  it  forms  a  layer  of  very  considerable 
thickness  over  the  stratum  granulosum,  which  therefore  docs  not 
stand  out  quite  so  prominently  as  in  the  ordinary  papilloma.  In 
order  to  understand  this  appearance  the  situation  of  these  growths 
must   be  remembered — face,    neck,   and    those    surfaces    generally 
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on  which  there  is  secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sebaceous 
material.  The  horny  layer,  instead  of  being  constantly  shed,  as  from 
a  normal  cutaneous  surface,  or  from  the  surface  of  an  ordinary* 
papilloma,  is  glued  together  by  the  large  quantity  of  sebaceous 
material,  and  thus  a  kind  of  paste  is  formed,  which,  dr>'ing  and 
hardening,  constitutes  the  smooth,  horny  mass.  All  the  other 
features  described  as  present  in  the  ordinar>'  papilloma  are  here 
repeated. 

Simplp:  Adenoma. 

375.  The  simple  adenoma  of  the  breast  may  be  taken  as  the  t>'pical 
form.  It  is  a  mass  of  glandular  tissue  growing  from  a  separate  centre 
of  acini  and  tubules  in  no  way  connected  with  those  of  the  mammary 
gland.  In  the  true  adenoma  there  is  more  than  a  mere  increase  in 
the  amount  of  inter-glandular  tissue.  There  is  actual  gland  forma- 
tion, accompanied  in  many  cases  by  a  growth  of  inter-acinous  con- 
nective tissue,  and  also  by  a  distension  into  cysts  of  the  newly-fomied 
acini  and  tubules.  Pathologists  differ  greatly  as  to  the  definition 
and  even  as  to  the  nature  of  adenoma,  and  cystic  sarcomas  and 
primary  cancers  have  been  classed  under  this  heading,  but  it  will  be 
well  to  distinguish  the  adenoma  from  the  cancer  in  the  same  way 
as  the  papilloma  is  distinguished  from  the  epithelioma,  though  in 
both  cases,  under  certain  conditions,  the  one  may  l>e  followed 
or  replaced  by  the  other. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  adenoma  is  a  rounded  or  lobulated 
tumour,  varying  greatly  in  size,  from  a  filbert  to  a  child's  head, 
usually  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  by  which  it  is  sharplv 
defined  from  the  neighbouring  tissue.  It  grows  slowly :  there- 
is  no  central  umhilicatiun,  and  no  retraction  of  the  nipple, 
such  as  is  met  with  in  scirrhous  cancer,  for  which  only  they  are 
liable  to  be  mistaken.  There  are  no  secondary  growths  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  is  no  implication  of  the  glands. 

On  section  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  mass  of  fibrous 
tissue,  over  which  are  scattered  small  chrome  yellow  or  cream 
coloured  points  (the  masses  of  epithelium),  and  cysts  of  various 
shapes  and  si/cs  in  large  numbers,  from  which  a  quantity  of 
creamy  opafjue,  serous,  gelatinous,  or  semi-solid  material  may  be 
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expressed.  In  some  cases  the  adenoma  consists  of  a  soft,  pinkish 
mass,  through  which  run  vascular  bands,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
capsule. 

Harden  (gg  57  and  69),  and  stain  (S§  98  and  103  d). 

(  X  50). — A  regularly  formed  fibrous  matrix,  more  or  less  cellular, 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  tumour,  is  seen.  Run- 
ning through  this  are  numerous  blood-vessels,  and  supported  by  it 
are  tubes  or  acini  in  various  stages  of  development,  seen  as  solid 
columns  of  cubical  epithelial  cells,  perfectly  formed  tubes  with  dis- 
tinct lumina,  or  cysts  of  considerable  size;  at  certain  points  may 
be  observed  the   process  of  the  opening   out   of  the  lumen  from 
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Flo.  161, — .Simple  adenoma  of  the  lircasl.    Slaincd  wilh  logwood. 

a.  Column  or  double  row  of  cells,  tX  which  Ihe  nuclei  only  arc 

b.  A  more  irregular  ma.<is  or  cylinrU-r  of  cells. 

c.  Cyst  fonned  by  dimension  of  an  acinus  or  tuliule. 
±  Connective  tissue  lasLs. 

the  solid  mass  of  cells  to  the  distinct  cavity,  lined  with  a  layer  of 
regularly  arranged  cylindrical  or  cubical  cells. 

(  X  300). — Examine  the  fibrous  stroma  in  which  the  blood-vessels 
are  embedded.  Lying  immediately  on  it,  and  apparently  taking  the 
place  of  the  basement  membrane  of  the  norma!  ^1^"'^  tissue,  is  a 
layer  of  delicate  flattened  cells — Uebovc's  layer.     Above  this  layer  i.s 
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usually  only  a  single  layer  of  non-ciliated  columnar  or  cubical  cells, 
each  with  a  distinct  and  well-formed  nucleus.  A  somewhat  deceptive 
appearance  is  frequently  presented,  especially  when  the  sections  arc 
not  very  thin : — in  some  of  the  cavities  it  appears  as  though  there 
were  several  rows  of  cells,  because  the  knife,  passing  obltciucly 
through  the  same  layer  of  cells,  exposes  a  somewhat  elongated  surface 
view,  hence  the  appearance  of  several  layers.  Again,  if  the  section 
be  made  through  the  epithelial  lining  at  the  margin  of  the  cyst,  an 
apparently  solid  mass  of  epithelium  is  presented  to  our  view.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  remember  this  fact  in  making  an  examination  of 
adenomas. 

The  adenoma  is  developed  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  the 
mammary  gland  (probably  from  a  portion  cut  off  from  the  main 
mass  of  this  gland),  for  a  description  of  which  the  student  is  referred 
to  works  on  embryology  and  histology. 

Multiple,   Compound,   Ovarlvn   Cystic  Tumour  (Svnonvms- 
Proliferous    Ovarian     Cystic    Tumour  ;     Multilocui-ar 
Ovarian  Tumour). 

376.  The  ovarian  cystic  tumour  is  a  growth  which,  in  its  niixle  of 
devclo{)ment,  simple  nature  and  general  structure,  may  be  compare*! 
to  the  adenoma,  and  may  be  termed  the  adenoma  of  the  ovary  or 
of  the  peritoneum. 

It  may  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
cysts,  situated  in  the  ovar}*  or  in  the  broad  ligament.  The  tumour 
is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  and  on  section  the  cavities  art- 
found  to  be  bounded  either  by  dense  fibrous  bands  or  by  sp*  >n.:\ 
tissue,  which,  examined  with  a  magnifying  lens,  is  seen  to  l)e  made 
up  of  a  number  of  small  cysts,  in  which  minute  glistening  or  jje'.a- 
tinous  s|)ecks  are  to  be  seen.  The  larger  cysts  usually  contain  a 
(juantity  of  watery  or  serous  fluid,  in  some  cases  almost  like  the 
fluid  found  in  hydatid  cysts,  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  but  little 
albumen.  This  fluid  may  be  variously  coloured  by  altered  bloixi 
pigment-  purple,  red,  or  yellow.  The  smaller  cysts  are  filled  with  a 
gelatinous  material,  which  is  rarely  blood-stained,  but  contains  more 
albumen. 
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Harden  a  small  piece  of  the  spongy  part  of  the  tumour,  in 
which  minute  glistening  or  gelatinous  specks  are  to  be  seen  (g  69). 
and  stain  (§  98  or  Vi%d). 

(  ^  S")' — Embedded  in  a  somewhat  cellular  and  highly  vascular 
connective  tissue  stroma  are  niimerous  small  cysts.  The  nuclei  of  the 
connective  tissue  cells  are  deeply  stained  with  the  carmine,  and  stand 


Fig.    167.— Drawing  of  section  of  a  com|Joun(I   oi'arian  cj 
(umoiii.     Sloined  with  picro-carmine.     (X300. ) 

a.  Fibro-ccHuIar  canneclive  tissue  stroma. 

b.  Layer  of  Rattttied  cells,  or  Dcbove's  layer. 
e.  Single  layer  of  chalice  celU. 

d.  Several  rows  of  cells,  of  which  the  nuclei  ate  seen. 

e.  Mouths  CFf  the  chalice  cells. 
/.  Mucoid  malerial  conlained  withio  the  cysl. 

r  out  prominently.  The  blood-vessels  are  filled  with  the  greenish 
I  blood  corpuscles.  The  cysts  are  very  irregular  in  outline ;  some  are 
round  or  oval  and  simple;  others  are  subdivided  by  papitliform 
processes  which  run  from  the  connective  tissue  stroma,  and  in  some 
cases  meet  in  the  centre  and  divide  the  primary  cysts  into  smaller 
compartments. 
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Lining  each  cyst  is  a  regular  layer  of  epithelium,  columnar  and 
often  ciliated,  or  excavated  to  form  goblet  or  chalice  cells.  The 
nuclei  of  these  cells  can  be  distinctly  seen,  and  are  usually  situated 
in  the  lower  third,  especially  of  the  chalice  cell.  Notice  that  all  the 
papilliform  projections  are  completely  invested  with  this  regular  layer 
of  epithelium. 

(  X  300).—  Examine  the  cellular  stroma,  with  its  numerous  blood- 
vessels, and  then  the  arrangement  and  appearance  of  the  epithelial 
cells.  There  is  no  basement  membrane  ;  but,  as  in  the  adenoma  of 
the  breast,  a  layer  of  flattened  nucleated  cells  is  found  between  the 
columnar  cells  and  the  connective  tissue — Debove's  layer.  From 
these  flattened  cells  spring  the  larger  cells,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
single  or  a  double  row.  The  deeper  cells  are  more  cubical  than 
columnar,  and  interlock  with  those  of  the  more  superficial  layer.  The 
superficial  cells  are  tall  and  columnar,  a  few  of  them  are  ciliated,  but 
the  greater  number  are  chalice  cells,  in  which  the  nucleus  is  placed 
in  the  lower  third.  The  nucleus  is  deeply  stained,  and  stands  out  ver>- 
prominently  from  the  more  delicately  stained  cell.  In  the  chalice  cell 
the  part  above  the  nucleus  bulges  out  slightly  before  the  mouth  of 
the  cell  is  reached,  which  may  be  seen  as  an  ovoid  opening.  The 
bulging  part  is  more  transparent  than  the  lower  third  of  the  cell. 
Within  the  cyst  a  few  cells  arc  usually  lying  free,  eml)edded  in  a 
delicately  tinted  mucoid  or  colloid  material. 

Cysts. 

377.  Cysts  have  been  already  described  as  present  in  the  livt-r 
(!^  194)  and  kidney  (?5  225),  where  they  are  due  to  the  dilatation  of 
obstructed  ducts,  to  the  accumulation  of  various  epithelial  or  fluid 
materials,  and  to  the  distension  of  pre-existing  spaces. 

Other  cysts  have  been  described  in  the  liver  as  due  to  the  presence 
of  |)arasites  (hydatid  cysts)  or  foreign  bodies. 

Others,  again,  are  formed  by  softening  and  degeneration  in  new 
growths,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cystic  myxoma  (false  cysts,  or  cysts  \y{ 
degeneration). 

Cysts  of  new  growth  are  also  met  with,  as  in  the  adenoma  and  the 
compound  ovarian  cy.stic  tumour. 
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Peritoneal  cysts  are  found  as  hydrocele  and  loculated  cysts,  in 
which  the  peritoneum,  is  prolonged  into  a  small  cavity  or  series  of 
cavities,  separated  from  the  main  cavity,  and  then  distended  to  form 
a  cyst  or  cysts ;  secondary  cysts  are  budded  off,  as  it  were,  from  the 
primary  sac,  and  they  are  in  turn  distended. 

Ranula. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  cysts  which  are  found  under 
the  tongue.  It  includes  those  large  cysts  extending  forward  to  the 
frenum,  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  filled  with  thick,  somewhat 
tenacious,  fluid  containing  mucin  and  sodium  albumen,  and  a  few 
epithelial  cells ;  these  are  the  result  of  dilatation  of  the  ducts  of  the 
sublingual  glands,  and  not  of  any  part  of  the  gland  itself,  which  con- 
tinues to  secrete  the  material  with  which  the  cysts  are  distended. 
Other  forms  of  ranula  are  described,  but  they  are  comparatively 
unimportant. 

Endothelial  cysts,  such  as  bursee,  occur  round  tendons,  and  are 
caused  by  distension  of  their  sheaths  by  exudation. 

Distension  of  a  closed  cavity  may  give  rise  to  a  cyst  formation,  as 
in  the  case  of  goitre,  where  large  cysts  are  formed  by  distension  of 
the  normal  closed  sacs  of  the  thyroid  gland,  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
epithelium  lining  the  cavity,  followed  by  colloid  degeneration  of  the 
cells,  as  in  the  case  of  the  contents  of  colloid  cysts  derived  from  the 
renal  epithelium  (§  225). 

Dermoid  Cyst. 

378.  One  form  of  cystic  tumour  which  deserves  more  than  passing 
mention  is  the  dermoid  cyst.  It  is  usually  found  in  or  near  the 
ovary  in  the  peritoneum,  when  it  is  often  large  and  complicated ; 
smaller  and  simpler  forms  are  found  near  the  sacrum  and  at  the  side 
of  the  neck  and  face. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — The  tumour  from  which  the  following 
description  is  taken  was  removed  from  the  ovary,  and  was  about  the 
size  of  a  child's  head  at  birth.  It  was-  firm  at  points,  but  on  the 
surface  a  number  of  cysts  projected.  Some  of  these  contained  a 
quantity  of  glue-like  fluid,  others  a  soft,  fatty,  or  sebaceous  looking 
material,  whilst  others  again  were  filled  with  long  hairs  disposed  in 
coils.     When  the  mass  was  cut  into,  the  knife  "  creaked "  through 


to  rsW  ""•'^  '1  diameter  (all  larger  than  a  coloured  blood  corpuBc 
which  is  alwjut  bjVtf  inch).  There  is  no  cell  wall,  but  each  cell  has  I 
a  distinct  deeply- stained  nucleus,  lAo  to  tAo  '"ch  in  diameter,  j 
within  which  nucleoli  are  to  be  oliscr\-ed  as  deep  crimson  doi& 
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Fig.   163. — Small  rauml-celled   SBicoma.      Sioincd   with    picio- 
cainiine.     ( x  400,) 
<i.  Snull  round  cells  wilh  large  nuclei  and  ilialinct  nucleoli. 
i,  Flntlened  sfUDdle-slmped  cells,  fanning  (he  walU  uf  embryonic 

blood -vtftsclsT 
r.  Flattened  cells  between  ordinary  lumour  cells  and  spindle  cells 

of  the  vessel  wall.     Row  of  red  blood  corpuscles  lietwecn. 
if.  Hscinorrhngc. 

In  some  of  the  Cells  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  rapid  proliferation. 
Dnulile  nucleoli  and  elongating  anil  constricted  nuclei. 

Between  the  cells  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  granular  homogeneous  J 
intercellular  substance,  which,  however,  in  many  cases  is  almost  I 
indisiinguishabie.  The  elongated  cells  seen  above  are  only  sarcoma  1 
cells,  and  have  taken  their  present  shape  because  of  the  pressure  to  I 
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which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  blood  corpuscles  which 
appear  to  have  simply  been  forced  in  between  them.  The 
blood-vessels  in  this  growth  are  quite  embryonic  in  type;  their 
walls,  composed  of  these  modified  sarcoma  cells,  are  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  the  least  extra  strain  causes  ihem  to  give  way,  when 
blood  is  poured  out  into  the  surrounding  sarcomatous  tissue.  Ex- 
amine a  transverse  section  of  a  vessel,  and  note  the  flattened  layer  of 
cells  next  to  the  blood  current,  and  the  gradual  transition  in  the 
;  layers  from  the  flattened  to  the  rounded  cell,  so  that  the 


Fig.  164. — Section  of  mixetl   large  ocllcd  sarcoma,  nainc J  with 
I»cio-csnninc.     (  K  300.) 

a.  Lai^e  irregular  cell  with  three  nuclei. 

b.  Spindle-sbaped  cell  with  nucleus  dividing 

c.  Smaller  round  cell  with  single  nucleus. 

d.  Uelicale  inleicellultir  sutHlance. 

t.  Embryonic  blood-vessel,  bouncle<l  Uy  smaller  tlatlcned  or  spindle 
cells. 

tumour  cells  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  blood  current,  by  which 
they  are  carried  to  the  lungs — where  secondary  growths  first  make 
their  appearance — and  then  to  the  other  vascular  organs. 

The  degenerations  to  which  this  variety  is  liable  will  be  best  con- 
sidered with  those  of  the  other  sarcomas. 
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Large  Round-Celled  or  Mixed  Sarcoma. 

381.  The  large  round-celled  sarcoma  grows  in  much  the  same 
positions,  but  affects  specially  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  phar>'nx 
and  posterior  nares,  where  it  forms  a  small,  firm,  almost  fibrous,  pale, 
polypoid  mass,  sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding  healthy  tissues. 
It  is  malignant  in  a  much  lower  degree  than  the  small  round-celled 
sarcoma,  and  rarely  gives  rise  to  secondary  growths. 

Harden  (§  59),  and  stain  (§  98  or  103  d), 

(  X  50)  and  (  X  300). — Note  that  the  rounded  cells  are  about  two 
or  three  times  as  large  as  the  cells  of  the  small  round-celled  form. 
Each  contains  from  one  to  four  large  ovoid  nuclei,  surrounded  by 
a  quantity  of  protoplasm.  Between  them  is  a  delicate  fibrillated 
intercellular  sul)stance,  which  at  certain  points  is  collected  into 
thicker  bands.  These,  along  with  thin  walled  vessels,  divide  the 
large  cells  into  groups,  which  vary  considerably  in  size.  At  other 
points,  especially  where  the  fibrillar  tissue  is  present  in  large  quan- 
tity, elongated  or  spindle  cells  may  be  seen,  almost  like  those  in 
organising  granulation  tissue.  The  vessels,  as  in  all  sarcomas,  arc 
quite  embryonic  in  type,  having  thin  cellular  walls. 

Spindle-Ckllkd  Sarcoma. 

382.  In  the  spindle-celled  sarcoma  there  is  an  attempt  at  the 
formation  of  more  highly  organised  connective  tissue  than  in  the 
small  round-celled  form.  The  cells  become  elongated,  in  most 
cases  the  amount  of  intercellular  substance  is  increased,  and  the 
development  of  the  vessels  is  carried  somewhat  further. 

Of  these  tumours  the  more  important  are  the  following. 

Rkci:rrent  FiimoiD  Tumour. 

383.  The  recurrent  fibroid  of  Paget,  like  the  other  tumours  of  this 
group,  is  found  growing  from  connective  tissue  in  almost  any  |>o>i- 
tion,  but  especially  in  fascix%  periosteum,  the  breast,  kidney,  lixer, 
skin,  and  dura  mater.  The  cases  recorded  by  Paget  appear  to  grow 
principally  from  periosteum  and  subcutaneous  tissue  in  various  |xarts 
of  the  body.     They  vary  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  as  much  as  a 
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foot  in  one  of  their  dimensions,  and  are  characterised  by  their 
tendency  to  recur  locally  when  imperfectly  removed ;  they  have  no 
special  tendency  to  infiltrate. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — In  the  first  instance  they  do  not  give  rise 
to  secondary  growths,  but  when  they  have  been  repeatedly  removed, 
the  recurrent  mass  very  frequently  comes  lo  resemble  the  true  spindle- 
celled  sarcoma  (§  384).  They  are  rounded  or  lobulated,  and  ate 
firmly  attached  to  the  tissue  from  which  they  grow.     On  section  this 


na.     Slained   uilh   picio- 

;  of  the  vascula 

r  channels. 

"(This  iransvcr 

^  action. 

Fic,   165.— Smnll  ipindle-celled   satco 
carmme.    (  x  300.) 

a.  Well-rormed  tpindle  cells. 

/>.  Mote  clongHted  spindlei  bourKlingon 

f.   Embfyonie  blood-vcwel  cut  ironsvcn 

d.  Traniverse  scnicm  of  spindle  cell. 

with  the  keclion  of  the  hucIeiu  in  ils  centre,  must  nut  be  mis- 
taken for  a  round  cell.) 

s  firm,  tough,  and  irregular,  and  often  has  a  fleshy  look.  It 
may  be  pale  pink  or  brownish  red,  almost  like  a  fibroma,  and  the 
surface  has  a  streaky  look,  as  if  from  the  presence  of  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue.  It  is  from  this  appearance  that  the  name  "  fasciculated 
sarcoma  "  is  derived. 

Harden  {§  59),  and  stain  {%  98). 

(  X  50). — Note  the  fasciculated  appearance.     A  series  of  bundles 

,    of  cells  may  be  seen  interlacing  with  one  another  in  all  directions  ; 

some  of  these  are  cut  longitudinally,  others  obliquely,  others  again 

transversely.     The   blood-vessels   are    fewer    but   are   more   highly 

organised  than  those  in  the  small  round-celled  k 
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( X  400), — The  bundles  are  seen  lo  tie  made  up   of  ' 
spindlc-sh^aped,  elongated,  caudate,  and  oat  shaped  nucleated  cdlJ 
The  nucleus  is  said  tu  distend  the  body  of  the  cell  at  the  pointJ 
which  it  is  present.    Some  of  the  cells  have  bifurcated  ends,  t 
ihe  majority  of  them  arc  oai-shapcd,  and  between  ibcm  is  a 
quantity  of  fibrillatcd  intercellular  substance. 

Tkuk  Small  SptNOLE-CELLEW  Sarcoma- 
384.  This  tumour  grows  in   much  the  «inie  positions  us  the  fc>r 


Flo.   166,— Small   ipirdle-celled   sarcuma.      Stained   with   alum 
carmine.    (  x  jjo.) 
a.      Well-formed  apindle  cells. 

Iiji',  More  dongaied  spindlca  boundinE  vascutnt  clinnncls. 
<■-  Cell  cut  ItHnsveisely  appeals  to  be  a  small  round  cell. 
J.      Larger  cells  in  which  (here  is  indirtcl  division  of  lie  nuclei. 

going,  and,  like  it,   comparatively   rarely  };ives  rise  to  second; 
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growths.  When  these  do  occur,  they  are  found  in  the  same  position 
(the  lung  first,  and  then  other  vascular  organs)  as  the  other  secondary 
sarcomatous  growths. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — It  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  more  or  less  definite  capsule,  and  on  section  presents 
a  firm,  solid,  or  elastic,  pale,  fleshy  surface ;  not  so  smooth  as 
in  the  recurrent  fibroid  form,  and  with  the  glistening  or  fibroid 
streaks  are  more  pronounced. 

Prepare  as  above,  and  examine. 

( X  50)  .and  ( X  400). — The  spindle  cells  are  more  perfectly 
formed,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  elongated  than 
are  those  of  the  recurrent  fibroid  tumour.  They  are  arranged  in 
bundles,  which  interlace  in  all  directions,  so  that  they  are  seen 
in  various  sections.  Those  cut  longitudinally  are  the  ordinary 
spindle  cells,  with  ovoid,  or,  in  some  cases,  rod-shaped  nuclei. 
Others  are  cut  obliquely,  and  these  appear  to  be  ovoid  cells ;  whilst 
others  again,  cut  transversely,  appear  to  be  round  cells.  It  must  be 
noticed,  however,  that  these  sections  are  comparatively  small,  and 
that  some  of  them  have  no  nucleus,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
sections  are  made  near  the  end  of  the  cells  to  which  the  ovoid 
nuclei  do  not  extend. 

Where  the  section  passes  transversely  through  the  centre  of  a  cell 
the  nucleus,  of  course,  is  divided,  and  the  rounded  section  appears 
to  have  a  nucleus. 

Running  through  the  section  are  embryonic  blood-vessels  similar 
in  structure  to  those  met  with  in  the  small  round-celled  sarcoma ; 
but  not  so  numerous. 

Myeloid  Sarcoma. 

385.  The  myeloid  or  giant-celled  sarcoma,  the  most  common 
variety  of  the  small  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  is  one  in  which 
are  well-formed  giant  cells,  these  being  present  probably  because 
of  the  positions  in  which  the  tumour  occurs,  either  within  the 
shaft  or  epiphyses  of  a  bone  or  under  the  periosteum,  especially 
in  the  following  positions : — the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur,  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  on  the  outer  surface, 
or  within  the  lower  jaw — constituting  one  form  of  malignant  epulis — 
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or  in  the  antrum.  When  growing  under  the  periosteum  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fibrous  capsule  only ;  but  when  in  the  centre  of  the 
bone  it  expands  the  outer  shell,  which  may  become  so  thin  that  it 
crackles  under  pressure  of  the  finger. 

Naked  eye  appearances,  —  It  grows  slowly,  and  may  attain  a 
considerable  size,  is  moderately  firm,  fleshy,  or  elastic,  pinkish 
or  brownish  yellow  in  colour,  and  on  section  has  a  peculiar  "  fasci- 
culated" or   sometimes  a   marbled   appearance.     The  peripheral 
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Fi<;.  167. — Myeloid  or  giant -celle<l  sarcoma.     Staine<l  with  picro- 
carmine.     (  x  300.) 

a.  Spindle  cells,  of  which  the  tumour  is  principally  composed. 
/>,  Cells  arranged  to  form  the  walls  of  embrj'onic  blood-vessels. 
i:  Giant  cell,  with  large  number  of  nuclei  scattered  throughout  its 

protoplasm. 
i/.  Transverse  sections  of  spindle  cells. 
e.  Extravasated  coloured  blood  corpuscles — escaped  firom  ruptured 

vessels. 

or  growing  part,  in  which  small  fragments  of  bone  may  often  be 
found,  is  usually  more  pink  than  the  centre,  which  is  pale  or 
brownish  yellow,  almost  fatty  looking,  and  variegated  with  brown  or 
red  patches  (haemorrhages  of  various  ages),  whilst  at  certain  points 
are  cysts  containing  a  yellow  or  brown  gelatinous  material  (derived 
from  softened  tumour  tissue  stained  with  altered  blood  pigment). 
The  haemorrhages  and  cysts  are  very  common  as  the  vessels  are 
numerous,  embryonic  in  structure,  and  from  the  exposed  position  of 
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the  tumour  and  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  structure  on  or  in  which 
it  grows,  are  especially  liable  to  injury  from  external  violence. 

Harden  (§  59),  and  stain  (§  98  or  103  d), 

( X  50.) — The  bundles  of  small  spindle  cells,  well  developed,  and 
cut  in  various  directions,  are  readily  observed.  Throughout  the 
section  are  small  green  granular  masses  (collections  of  coloured 
blood  corpuscles).  The  giant  cells,  more  or  less  numerous,  are  seen 
as  areas  of  protoplasm,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  delicately 
stained,  with  small  crimson  specks  (nuclei)  scattered  through  them. 
The  delicate  green  lines  indicating  the  position  of  the  blood-vessels 
are  very  numerous. 

( X  300). — Examine  the  spindle  cells.  The  description  given  of 
them  in  the  small  spindle-celled  sarcoma  applies  in  this  case  also. 
The  blood-vessels  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  composed 
simply  of  tumour  cells,  more  or  less  regularly  arranged  in  rows, 
between  which  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles  (green)  have  pushed 
their  way.  Around  these  embryonic  blood-vessels  green  masses  of 
extravasated  blood  are  frequently  met  with,  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
with  their  double  outlines  lying  in  direct  contact  with  both  spindle- 
shaped  and  giant  cells. 

The  giant  or  myeloid  cells  resemble  very  closely  the  osteoclasts  of 
bone.  They  are  large  irregular  masses  of  delicately  tinted  proto- 
plasm, in  which  are  imbedded  twelve,  twenty,  or  more,  deeply  stained 
nuclei  scattered  irregularly  throughout  them.  In  many  cases  these 
cells  are  vacuolated. 

Although  this  is  the  typical  form  of  the  giant-celled  sarcoma,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  giant  cells  may  be  met  with  in  any 
sarcoma  which  is  growing  in  connection  with  bone,  so  that  their 
presence  must  be  looked  upon  simply  as  an  accident  of  position  of 
the  tumour.  Granules  of  altered  blood  pigment  may  usually  be  seen. 
In  the  yellow  patches  above  described  many  of  the  spindle  cells  are 
becoming  granular  and  fatty,  so  that  the  myeloid,  like  the  round- 
celled,  sarcomas  frequently  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 

The  typical  form  seldom  gives  rise  to  secondary  growths ;  but  such 
secondary  tumours  as  have  been  examined  when  found  m  the  position 
ordinarily  affected  (the  lung),  have  contained  no  giant  cells,  but  have 
been  simply  small  spindle-celled  sarcomas. 
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open  concentric  network,  with,  in  some  cases,  numerous  small  roundJ 
cells  lying  in  the  meshes.     Remember  also  that  some  of  the  lorgej 
cells  are  cut  transversely,  and  that  they  are  frequently  arranged  ina 
bundles.     At  certain  points  pigment  may  be  seen,  collected  chief 
around  the  nuclei  of  the  large  spindle  cells. 

(  X  300). — Examine  the  large  spindle-shaped  or  branching  cells  oT 
which  the  open  network  is  composed ;  these  may  be  seen  in  both 


Fia.  169.— Mclanoiic 
a.  IdtBc  «|)in(11e.tha|<eil  cell. 
A,  Ihanching  m11. 
(.  Pigmcni  anntnil  nucleus. 
./.  Pigment  between  cells, 

Nolc  the  concent  tic  aitanee 
piinu  (orm  a  kiral  ci[  nelwoik. 


if'-itl.    (  I  4SaJ 


if  the  cclln  which  al  ccnala 


longitudinal  and  rounded  tmnsversc  section ;  note  also  the  gKai 
number  of  small  round  cells  with  which,  in  some  cases  <he  in«she> 
are  crammed.  The  embryonic  blood-vessels  arc  surrtiundcd  by 
tissue  which  [iresents  all  the  characters  of  lymphatic  tissue.  Arout>d 
some  of  these  v»bcIs  are  small  hemorrhages,  in  which  there  nujr 
be  altered  blood  pigment.  I'his  altered  blood  pigment  mtui  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  melanin  proper,  which  is  foand  s 
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golden  yellow  or  black  granules,  situated  around  the  nuclei  of  the 
large  spindle  cells,  more  rarely  in  their  protoplasm,  and  more 
rarely  still  in  the  spaces  between  the"  cells  of  the  tumour.  It  is 
not  derived  directly  from  the  blood  pigment,  but  appears  to  be 
elaborated  by  the  large  cells  of  which  the  tumour'is  composed. 
When  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  feixocyanide,  this  pigment  gives  no  blue  re- 
action ;  but  if  a  section  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the 
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cells  St 

c.  Small  spindle  cells  fonning  walls  of  emhr)'onic  bloorf -vessels. 

d.  Multinuclealed  giant  cells  ur  plasmodia,  one  containing  pigment 

the  other  without. 

e.  Spindlecellin  which  the  p^ment  is  collectcil  around  the  nucleus. 

f.  Similar  celt  in  which  ihu  whole  protoplasm  is  crowded  with 

p^menl. 

pigment  is  dissolved,  and  a   brown  tinge  is  given  to  the  solution, 

which  immediately  disappears  on  the  addition  of  chlorine  water. 
The  pigment  seen  in  old  hsemorrhages,  in  brown  induration  of  the 
lung  and  similar  conditions,  gives  a  blue  reaction  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  potassium  ferrocyantde,  whilst  the  coal  pigment  found  in 
the  lung  gives  no  blue  reaction,  and  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  boiling 
caustic  potash. 
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In  all  sarcomas  there  may  be  various  modifications  of  structure, 
and  ail  varieties  of  combinations  of  the  cells,  in  form,  number,  and 
arrangement,  may  be  met  with,  and  therefore  all  sarcomas  will  not 
present  the  regular  or  typical  appearances  above  represented.     Where  | 
the  mixed    sarcomas   occur,   they  are   both    locally    and   generally  ] 
malignant,  and  frequently  have  a  tendency  to  attempt  the  formwioo  1 
of  some  more  highly  developed  tissue. 


Alveolar  Sarcoma. 

388,  The  alveolar  sarcoma,  first  described  by  Billroth,  is  a  form  of 
tumour  in  which  groups  of  sarcoma  cells  are  arranged  in  nli'coli 
formed  by  connective  tissue,  something  like  the  alveoli  in  carcinoma, 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  this  case  we  have  cells  of  the 
connective  tissue  type  instead  of  epithelial  cells.  It  grows  mcoX 
frequently  as  a  small  tumour,  which  has  most  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  ordinary  sarcoma,  in  the  true  skin,  and  in  the  pia  DUUCf, 
muscle,  and  bone. 

Harden  (^  8S),  and  st.-Lin  (^  98  or  103  d). 

(%  50)  and  (x  300). — This  sarcoma  at  first  sight  resembles  A< 
carcinoma  very  closely,  1'he  cells  are  of  considerable  %ize,  and  ore 
almost  epithelial  in  character.  They  are  large  and  rounded,  may 
have  a  couple  of  nuclei,  each  of  which  has  several  deeply  staiiKd 
nucleoli.  In  consequence  of  the  arrangement  of  pre-existing  and 
newly  formed  vessels,  these  cells  are  divided  into  groups.  Alorig 
with  the  blood-vessels  is  a  quantity  of  fibrillar  tissue,  which  extends 
in  some  cases  in  delicate  strands  between  individunl  culls,  "  but  do 
vessels  enter  the  cell  groups,"— (Zicglcr.)  The  tumour  is  formed 
from  lymphomatous  tissue,  in  which  the  proliferation  of  (he  efido* 
thclial  cells  takes  place  rapidly  without  a  cormponding  incieue  in 
the  stroma,  the  vessels  and  reticulum  forming  the  thicker  bands  and 
more  delicate  stroma  between  the  groups  of  cells.  The 
are  increased  in  num)>er  as  the  endothelial  cellk  prolift 
Ziegler  describes  a  similar  process  in  the  tissues  of  the  «it>- 
arachnoid  space  and  pia  mater,  where,  he  says,  the  masses  of  ccl 
are  formed  from  the  endothelial  covering  of  the  trabeculsBt  the 
proliferating  and  forming  thicker  and  thicker  investing  layers 
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the  spaces  are  completely  filled.  This  growth  might  be  described  as 
a  lymphadenoma,  with  but  a  small  formation  of  fibrillar  tissue,  in 
which  sense  it  is  an  endothelioma  (as  distinguished  from  an 
^epithelioma)  and  a  true  sarcoma. 

389.  An  Angiosarcoma  is  a  pulsatile  tumour,  in  which  the  whole 
mass  appears  to  be  converted  into  embryonic  blood-vessels.  The 
process  of  development  of  blood-vessels  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
already  described  in  other  sarcomas,  but  is  carried  a  step  further. 

PSAMMOMA   OR   AnGIOLITHIC   SaRCOMA. 

390.  This  tumour  grows  in  the  fringes  of  the  choroid  plexus 
or  in  the  pineal  gland.  It  consists  of  a  branching  mass  of  spindle 
<:ells  in  which  are  numerous  blood-vessels,  at  the  sides  of  which 
are  a  number  of  bud-like  or  club-shaped  processes.  The  vessels 
themselves,  seen  in  section,  are  surrounded  by  layers  of  spindle 
•cells,  or  flattened  cells,  which  are  prolonged  on  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  bud.  The  centre  of  the  bud  is  occupied  by  a  hard,  often 
•cretaceous  or  colloid  mass,  either  single  or  composed  of  several 
pieces,  very  like  ordinary  brain  sand.  Local  infiltration  of  the 
surrounding  tissues  has  been  described.  In  some  cases  similar 
growths  are  covered  by  more  fully  formed  connective  tissue;  in 
which  case  they  are  undoubtedly  non-malignant. 

Osteo-Sarcoma. 

391.  In  the  osteo-sarcoma,  properly  so  called,  there  is  an  actual 
formation  of  true  bony  spicules,  not  only  in  the  primary  but  also  in 
the  secondary  growths.  These  tumours  vary  very  much  as  regards 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  cells  of  which  they  are  built  up,  but  in  all 
■cases  they  grow  in  connection  with  bone,  first  as  ordinary  malignant 
sarcomas.  They  spread  by  the  blood-vessels  and  secondary  growths 
soon  make  thfeir  appearance  in  other  bones,  the  characters  of  the 
primary  ones  being  reproduced. 

On  section,  small  hard  but  delicate  spicules,  which  may  be  cut 
through  with  a  knife,  are  found. 

Harden  (§  59),  and  stain  (§  98  or  103  d). 
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( X  50).— The  softer  parts  are  composed  entirely  of  cells,  round  or 
spindle-shaped,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  certain  points  bands  of  pink 
fibrous-looking  tissue  may  be  seen  pushing  their  way  between  the 
masses  of  cells,  showing  that  the  matrix  is  becoming  fibrous.  Small 
green  patches  are  also  seen,  in  which  there  is  regular  bone  structure. 
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Fig.  171. — Ostco-sarcoma  stained  with  picro-carmine.     (  x  80.) 

a.  Embryonic  blocxl -vessels. 
/'.  Sarcoma  cells. 

i:    Pink  Iwny  matrix  as  yet  apparently  fibrous. 
(i.  Cells  lyinj;  in  the  fibrous  matrix. 

e.  Cartilage  cells  with  surrounding  matrix.     Transformation  stages 
very  well  seen. 

In  these  patches  or  spicules  we  have  regular  lamination,  Haversian 
canals,  and  all  the  essential  features  of  true  ossification  (§  312). 

(  X  300). — The  tumour  cells  take  the  place  of  the  osteoblasts  in 
this  hone,  otherwise  the  spicules  are  in  all  respects  like  those  in  true 
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cancellous  bone.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  growing  centres 
of  ossification  the  cells  are  modified,  and  many  have  assumed  the 
characters  of  cartilage  cells  embedded  in  spaces  bounded  by  capsules, 
and  surrounded  by  the  pink  matrix.  Later  these  tissues  seem  to 
become  impregnated  with  lime  salts,  just  as  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  normal  bone. 

Osteoid  Sarcoma. 

392.  This  is  a  very  malignant  form  of  sarcoma,  in  which  there  is 
calcification  but  no  true  ossification.  It  grows  primarily  from  the 
periosteum,  and  gives  rise  to  secondary  growths  in  serous  membranes, 
the  lungs,  and  other  organs. 

Harden  (§  59),  and  stain  (§  98  or  103  d), 

( X  50). — Note  that  there  is  an  increase  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance, and  that  the  cells  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  a 
small  round-celled  sarcoma,  and  are  often  multinucleated. 

(  X  300). — Between  the  large  rounded  multinucleated  cells  is  a 
translucent  intercellular  substance,  delicately  stained  with  the  car- 
mine of  the  picro-carmine ;  at  certain  points,  especially  near  the 
newly-formed  blood-vessels,  this  material  is  infiltrated  with  dark  or 
highly  refractile  calcareous  particles.  Where  the  calcification  is  ver>' 
marked,  the  section  gives  a  green  reaction  with  the  picric  acid. 
True  bone  structure  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  hardness  from 
which  the  tumour  derives  its  name  is  due  to  the  calcification  of 
the  cartilaginoid  matrix. 

Degenerations  and  Modifications  of  Structure  of  Sarcomas. 

393.  (i)  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  is  due  to  imperfect  nutri- 
tion ;  the  cells  first  become  granular,  and  then  may  break  up  alto- 
gether. This  is  readily  recognised,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  as  the 
degenerating  patches  of  the  tissue  become  cream  coloured  or  yellow. 

(2)  Hsemorrhagic  degeneration  from  rupture  of  the  embr}'onic 
blood-vessels,  often  accompanied  by  the  so-called  cystic  degenera- 
tion due  to  softening  and  then  absorption  of  the  softened  and  infil- 
trated tissues  described  in  myeloid  sarcoma  (§  385). 
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(3)  Hyaline  degeneration,  especially  of  the  cells  in  the  tmme^Me 
neighbourhood  of  the  blood-vessels,  gives  rise  to  ihe  formation  of  a 
kind  of  hyaline  covering  for  the  vessel. 

(4)  Myxomatous  degeneration  of  the  cells.  The  tumour  becomes 
mucoid,  and,  on  microscopic  examination,  clear  mucoid  globule*  are 
seen  in  the  swollen  cells.  This  must  be  carefully  distinguished  froin 
mucoid  softening  of  the  intercellular  substance. 

The  following  are  modifications  of  structure  rather  than  true 
degenerations  :^ Fatly  infiltration  of  the  cells  (lipomatous  sarcoma)] 
pigmentation  of  the  ceils,  as  in  melanotic  sarcoma- 

MyxomaCous  softening,  calcilicaiion  or  chondrification  of  the 
cellular  substance. 

RsoRozoA  IN  Canckrs. 

394.  During  the  last  few  years  many  observations  have  been  nude 
on  the  invasion  of  epithelial  cells  by  certain  forms  of  parasites.  In 
some  of  the  lower  animal  forms,  viz.,  certain  fish,  the  snail,  the  rabUl, 
etc.,  zoologists  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  psorozoo,  psonv 
spermx  or  coccidia ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  changes  set  tip  in 
these  cases,  |iathotogi$ts  have  been  led  to  examine  cancerotu 
tumours  for  similar  organisms. 

Tliat  such  organisms  do  exist  in  I'aget's  disease  (dcmonsirated  by 
Wickham),  and  even  in  epithelial  tumours  of  various  kinda,  is  now 
an  undoubted  fact :  and  in  order  that  those  who  arc  engaged  in  the 
study  of  cancer  may  prepare  material  in  which  they  can  see  such 
|)arasitic  bodies  as  have  Itcen  described,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  methods  employed  by  Kussell  and  Soudake- 
witch  in  their  several  researches. 

Russell   hardens  in   the  ordinary  fashion  {%  57-&9),  and  1 
directions  for  staining  as  follows :— Place  the  section  in  water,  a 
then  stain  in  a  saturated  solution,  made  by  dissolving  fuchsin  in 
3   [wr  cent,  carbolic  iicid  water,  for  ten  minutes  or  longer;  wash 
for  a  few  minutes  in  water,   then   for  half  a  minute  in  atMohi 
alcohol ;  from  this  put  the  section  into  a  i  per  cent,  s 
iodine  green  (Criiblers)  dissolved  in  3  per  cenL  carbolic  1 
and  allow  it  to  remain  in  this,  well  spread  out,  for  five  min 


true  , 

U)^M 
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Ripidly  dehydrate  in  absolute  alcohol,  pass  through  oil  of  cloves, 
I  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam. 

( X  50). ^In  a  section  stained  by  this  method  there  may  be 
Iteen  in  the  epithelial  cells,  lying  in  the  alveoli,  single  purple  or 
Kfiichsin  stained  bodies,  usually  rounded  and  deeply  stained,  or  groups 


Vw..  172. — Seciion  of  cancer  (if  ihe  breast  "fixed"  with  bichloride 
of  mercury,  budeoed  in  alcohol,  and  stained  liy  Russell's  method. 
(  »  4S0-) 
a.        Fuchsin  stained  body  pushing  nucleus  to  one  side  of  the  cell. 

It  ii  contsined  within  a  capsule. 
h.        A  somewhat  slar-shaped  organism  within  a  capsule  in  a  large 

epithelial  cell. 
I.         Small deeplyslained  bodies  in  a  homogeneous  matrix  within 

i<.h.s-  Olhet  forms  of  this  oiEanism,  probably  psorosperma;  or 
coccidio. 

e.  "Fuch.sin   bodies"   not   contained  within  epilhtlial   cell& 
Nature  doubtful. 

f.  Fuchsin  stained  led  blooil  coipusclcs. 

or  clusters  of  similar  bodies  which  stand  out  very  prominently  from 
the  greenish-blue  epithelial  tissue. 

{x  300). — These  bodies  are  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial 

cell    near   the   nucleus,    and    pushing    it    to  one   side,  or  in  some 

5  actually  within  the  nucleus  itself.     Seen  under  a  very  high 

[  power  they  appear  lo  ha\-e  a  somewhat  radiate  structure,  especially 

[  Ht  the   margin,    but  most  of  them,    whi;re  the   tissues  have   been 
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hardened  l>y  any  of  the  ordinary  methods,  are  quite  homogeneooi. 
The  drawback  of  preparing  sections  in  this  manner  is  that  other 
bodies  which  take  on  a  siinilar  staining  may  be  observed  ;  these  nuy 
b^  merely  colloid  masses  in  or  near  the  epithelial  cells,  thouj^h, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  similar  organisms  that  have 
undergone  change  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  fixing  process, 
certain  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  also  take  on  this  s 
unless  the  decolourising  method  is  carefully  carried  out,  sc> 
the  organisms  described  by  Russell  have  often  Iwen  said 
exist  in  the  imagination  of  the  observer  only ;  there  can  be  no  doubi, 
however,  that  the  organisms  to  which  he  draws  special  attention 
are  similar  to  those  descrilwd  by  other  obseners  as  psorospcrms. 

Soudakewitch,  working  at  this  subject,  has  obtained  specially  good 
results,  and  has  t>ecn  able  to  demonstrate  most  accurately  structures 
which  Metchnikoff  declares  can  be  nothing  other  than  psorosperms  a 
coccidia.  Taking  pieces  from  rapidly  growing  cancers  in  glandul 
structures  Soudakewitch  hardens  for  one  or  two  days  in  i  per  o 
osmic  acid  (%  70),  or  in  Fleming's  solution  (t  66),  the  tissue  i%  ihi 
transferred  to  Muller's  fluid,  where  it  is  left  for  five  days,  after  whi 
it  is  well  washed  in  water  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  and  I 
|)assed  through  spirit  of  various  strengths  (g  B8).  The  sections  1 
stained  with  hematoxylin  (^  103  </.)' 

( X  50). — The  organisms  may  be  seen  tn  much  the  same  positiOT 
as  descril)ed  by  Russell,  as  small  homogeneous  or  granular  stained 
Ixtdiesemhedded  in  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  alveoli. 

{  K  JS^*)' — It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  numerous  forms  described 
by  Soudakewitch,  especially  in  slowly-growing  cancers.  At  finn  sight 
they  appear  as  rounded  nuclei,  some  of  them  granubr,  others  with  a 
delicate  network  running  through  their  substance,  others  again  aie 
like  nuclei,  with  well  marked  nucleoli,  which  in  some  cues  arc 
stained,  in  others  unstained ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that,  just  »s  in 
the  fuchsin  iMxIies,  these  rounded  psorosperms  are  actually  within  the 
nucleus  of  the  cell,  or  have  pushed  it  to  one  side.  Wieiher  thc*c 
parasites  arc  the  causal  agents  in  cancerous  infection,  or  whcthi 
they  are  simply  an  after  elTect  is  difficult  to  say,  l>ut  from  t 
invariable  occurrence  in  these  epithelial  cells,  and  from  the  I 
that  such  organisms  undoubtedly  give  rise  to  proliferative  dungesfl 
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the  lower  animals  above  mentioned,  we  must  accept  the  evidence  as, 
I  any  rate,  indicating  the  possibility  thai  they  may  play  the  rSle  of 
ne  of  the  causal  Events  in  the  production  of  cancer. 


Epithelia].  Tumours. 

,  For  convenience  of  description,  the  epilhelial  tumours  may 
e  grouped  together  as  belonging  to  a  class  in  which  there  is  *'  growth 


Fit;.  173.— Section  frqin  ncnr  ihe  Hufacc  of  a  |jn|iil!oma  5laiin;<l 
wilh  picrO'Carmine.    (  x  450.1 
a.  Delicate  conneclive  tissue  papilla. 
k  WeU  developed  epidermal  celU 

r.  Mais  of  colloid  substance,  derived  fiom  degenetnler)  epidernial 
cells,  the  renuiins  of  which  are  distinctly  seen, 

if  some  or  all  tissue  elements  in  excessive  degree  and  erratic  form, 

I  which  diere  is  great  vegetative  power "  {or  power  of  growth  as 

Fdistinguished  from  functional  activity),  "the  members  of  which  are 

highly  parasitic  and  malignant,  infecting  locally  by  direct  transport, 

and  through  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels.     Secondary  growths  may 

■X  auy  tissue." — (Greenfield). 
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These  tumours  grow  from  the  mesoblast,  but,  unlike  the  sarcomas, 
involve  at  the  same  time  epi-  or  hypo-blast  tissues.  The  above 
definition  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  cover  the  whole  group ;  but  there 
are  slight  modifications  of  structures  in  different  species. 

Epithelioma. 

396.  The  first  of  the  epithelial  tumours  to  be  considered  is  the 
epithelioma  proper,  in  which  the  principal  factor  is  an  excessive  and 
irregular  growth  of  epithelium.  The  epithelial  masses  invade  the 
subjacent  tissues  by  the  lymphatic  system,  and  secondary  growths 
result  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  other  parts. 

There  are  two  forms : — (i)  Squamous  epithelioma;  (2)  columnar 
epithelioma,  according  as  they  originate  on  a  surface  covered  with 
squamous  or  with  columnar  epithelium. 

(i.)  Squamous  Epitheijoma. 

397.  This  occurs  usually  at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  or  at  those  parts  which,  from  their  movement 
and  position,  are  exposed  to  considerable  irritation,  and  where  the 
epithelium  is  in  a  state  of  great  proliferative  activity — the  lips,  tongue, 
mouth,  orifice  of  vagina,  rectum,  and  [)enis.  . 

Naked  eye  appearances. — When  fully  developed  an  epithelioma 
is  an  irregular  warty-looking  mass,  the  surface  of  which  is  ulcer- 
ated, and  has  an  extremely  characteristic  appearance,  generally 
compared  to  that  of  a  cauliflower,  from  the  prominence  of  cer- 
tain small  white  points  and  ridges.  From  this  surface  an  irritant 
watery  or  ichorous  fluid  exudes.  The  ulceration  takes  place  only 
on  the  more  or  less  rounded  main  mass  of  the  tumour.  At  the 
margin  of  the  central  mass  there  is  great  induration,  whilst  surround- 
ing it,  but  at  some  little  distance,  are  numerous  small  firm  nodules, 
each  of  which  is  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  tissues. 
On  scraping  the  ulcerated  surface  with  a  knife,  small  white  points 
come  away  as  rounded  pellets,  leaving  behind  them  distinct  pits  or 
depressions.  Press  one  of  these  pellets  between  two  glass  slips,  and 
then  examine  in  neutral  solution  (§  34,  5) ;  it  is  found  to  consist 
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principally  of  large  flattened  epidermic  scales,  which  stain  yellow 
with  picro-carmine. 

On  section  the  tumour  tissue  is  firm,  and  running  through  the 
mass,  bounding  the  white  or  yellowish  masses  of  epithelium,  are 
white  glistening  fibrous  bands ;  but,  as  one  would  expect  from  the 
fact  that  haemorrhages  are  extremely  rare,  there  are  very  few  blood- 
vessels near  the  surface. 

Harden  (§§  57,  59,  or  72),  and  stain  (§§  98  or  103  d), 
(x  50). — Examine  first  the    ulcerating  surface  of   the  tumour, 
especially  near  the  margin,  where  there  will  be  noticed  an  extra- 
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Fig.  174. — Epithelioma  of  the  tongue.  Stained  with  ogwood. 
(X  300.) 

fl.      Colloid  centre  of  epithelial  globule  or  **  cell  nest." 

6.      Larger  colloid  mass. 

cy.  Flattened  layers  of  cells  around  these  colloid  centres,  which 
are  composed  partly  of  homy  squames,  such  as  are  met 
with  in  the  stratum  comeum  of  the  normal  skin. 

ordinary  development  of  squamous  epithelium,  which,  instead  of 

merely  clothing  the  papillae,  grows  downwards  for  some  distance 

into  the  subjacent  tissues  in  finger-like  processes,  which  send  out 

secondary  processes  in  all  directions.     Around  these  hypertrophied 

masses  of  epithelium  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  increase  in 

the  number  of  small  round  cells  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  although 

the  vessels  do  not  come  near  the  surface,  because  of  the  thick  layer 

of  epithelium,  in  this  subjacent  tissue  they  are  often  of  considerable 

size.     In  the  still  deeper  tissues  the  masses  of  epithelium  (stained 

2  o 
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brown)  are  seen  running  in  all  directions,  each  mass  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  cellular  connective  tissue  (stained  pink).  At  certain 
points  in  these  brown  masses  of  epithelium  are  yellow  areas,  evidently 
composed  of  strata  or  layers  of  llattened  cells,  the  centre  of  each  s 
lieing  almost  homogeneous.  These  yellow  areas  arc  the  cell  i 
so  characteristic  of  this  form  of  epithelioma. 


'>:^^^rm 
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h'ici.  17^— Dii^nmnuttic  sketch  10  reiitcicnl  ihc  changt*  which  I»kc 
\Aatc  durmg  ibe  invuion  orcuniieotive  liwue  by  rplhdiil  rolBnuis. 
a.  Slialum  cotneum  or  horny  layer  of  the  caiicle. 

/:  Slnluiu  tuciilum. 

..  5lnilum  cmnuUuum. 

.i.  Kete  Malpighii.    .Su|ierticin1.  mur«  flaltcnni  cells,  liOKBlh 

which  lire  Ihe  wcll-fcinned  prickle  celU.      Layer  nf 

olumim  or  germinal  edit. 
t.  E|n(hclium  >(  notttial  IcvcL 

f.  ontl  g.  Epithelial  band»  pawng  downwuds  bel  ween  ihe  papllbe. 
h.  Namukl  conneelivc  liuue  |M)iilla. 

j'.  More  cellular  Mid  itmcuUi  connective  tiwuir, 

i.  BtcKKl'veucU. 

( X  300). — The  epithelial  cells  of  which  the  penetrating  c 
are  composed  arc  in  all  rcsj^ects  like  those  found  on  a  cutancc 
surface    The  rcte  Maipighii  and  stratum  comcuin  can  be  nadi^ 
discmguished,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  the  tumour  owes  its  ctu 
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teristic  appearance,  especially  near  the  surface.  The  genninal  layer 
and  the  prickle  cells  are  also  easily  distinguished,  the  stratum 
granulosum  and  stratum  lucidum  not  so  readily.  The  horny  layer 
is  frequently  very  well  developed,  especially  in  the  cell  nests,  which 


Fig.  176. — S«lion  of  the  tongue  of  an  old  man,  in  which  epilhdium 
'n  growing  down  Jnlo  the  deeper  tissues  us  in  epilheliuma.  Slainol 
with  picro-carmine.     (  x  100.) 

a.  Horny  layer  of  the  cuticle. 

k.  Clear  and  granular  layers  of  epitbeliiitn. 

f.  Layer  of  columnar  or  germinal  cells. 

d.  Mass  of  epithelium  ipvading  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  ilcir])C[ 


tithe  CI 


itmorecolhilar. 


are  seen  to  be  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  flattened  cells 
arranged  around  a  central  colloid  mass.  In  order  to  understand  the 
method  of  forniation  of  these  cells  nests,  it  must  be  remeniljercd  thai. 
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as  in  the  normal  skin,  the  epithelial  cells  arc  removed  from 
germinal  layer;    tlicy  gradually  become  dry  and  flattened,  and 
their  nuclei ;  these  form  the  horny  layer,  and  are  then  shed. 
Ihe  epithelioma,  as  the  cells  grow  in  the  pits  ibey  are  rcnw 
Trom  the  germinal  I.-iyer  on  the  walls  and  are  carried  to  the  ceni 
of  the  "shaft,"  where,  as  they  cannot  be  removed  as  on  a  free 
face,  they  undergo  colloid  changes,  Torm  a  hard  centre  or  core  ugainu 
which  succeeding  layets  of  cells  are  projected  and  flattened,  and  the 
peculiar  "laminated  cell  nests  are  the  result. 

Notice  that  near  (he  surface,  or  where  th^  epithelial  projcclii 
have  not  passed  for  any  great  distance  into  the  lymphatics  of 
corium,  there  are  few  round  cells  in  the  connective  tissue,  but 
where  the  prolongations  have  passed  funher,  the  round  cells 
more  numerous,  the  vascularity  of  the  tissue  in  such  cases 
greatly  increased.     In  the  secondary  growths  the  epithclia] 
are  usually  growing  more  rapidly,  have  prickle  cells  well  devel( 
but  no  homy  layer,  and  arc  surrounded  by  more  of  the  new  roun^ 
celled  tissue,  though  in  certain  cases  there  appears  to  l»c  an  entire 
absence  of  such  tissue. 

Squamous  epithelioma  grows  slowly,  and,  like  all  cancerous  tutnoui 
spreads  by  the  lymphatics,  though  it  is  not  very  malignai 
secondary  growths  occur,  they  arc  found  first  in  the  lymphatic  gl 
where  they  frequently  cause  superficial    ulceration  ;  after  this  tl 
may  be  found  in  almost  any  position. 

Epithelioma   is  distinguished   from   papilloma  by  the  fact 
the  epithelium,  in  place  of  remaining  in  its  normal  relation  to 
subjacent   corium  and  connective  tissue,   invades    these   ttructui 
by  the   lymphatic    spaces  ;    when    this  occurs  the   growth  beccs 
malignant,  the   vegetative   [Ktwcr  of  the  epithelial  growth  ra(iidty 
increasing. 

The  varieties  of  epithelioma  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  rate 
growth  and  position  of  the  tumour;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  them,  but  it  must  l>e  rementi 
that  where  the  tumours  arc  of  slowest  growth,  Ihc  cell  nests  are 
|ierfectly  formed,  and  that  where  the  growth  of  the  epithelial  colui 
is  very  rapiil,  the  cell  nests  may  be  absent,  especially  in  the  cue 
secondary  growths. 
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processes  of  epithelium  branch  or  bud,  and  project  into  the  subjacent 
tissue,  where  they  are  seen  lining  spaces  with  a  distinct  layer  of 
columnar  epithelium,  which  in  some  cases  proliferates,  and  becomes 
more  or  less  irregular.  Sections  of  such  a  tumour  have  much  the 
appearance  of  a  true  cancer  of  the  encephaloid  type  (§  401).  Between 
the  hollow  epithelial  prolongations  a  variable  amount  of  fibroKrellular 
connective  tissue  is  formed;  this  appears  to  be  the  result  of  an 
irritative  overgrowth  of  the  pre-existing  connective  tissue. 

A  similar  structure  is  met  with  as  a  primar)'  growth  in  the  large 
intestine — especially  at  the  flexures  and  in  the  rectum — as  a  soft, 
pale,  succulent  mass,  the  surface  of  which  frequently  ulcerates, 
projecting  into  the  intestinal  tube.  It  is  so  frequently  situated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  malignant 
polypus  of  the  rectum.  It  is  also  found  in  the  stomach  in  a  more 
diffuse  form,  where  it  is  liable  to  undergo  a  peculiar  softening,  almost 
like  that  of  colloid  cancer,  for  which  it  may  be  easily  mistaken  ;  in 
the  liver,  beginning  in  the  epithelium  of  the  bile  ducts ;  and  in  the 
lungs,  being  there  developed,  apparently,  from  the  epithelium  of  the 
bronchial  glands. 

In  the  liver,  columnar-celled  epithelioma  presents  to  the  naked  eye 
very  much  the  appearances  of  true  cancer.  Scattered  throughout 
the  organ  are  a  number  of  rounded  or  irregular  masses,  each  of 
which  has  a  characteristic  appearance,  the  growing  or  |)eripheral 
part  being  much  more  vascular,  softer,  and  more  pink  than  the 
centre,  where  the  tissue  is  yellower,  and  in  some  cases  very  fibrous. 
These  masses,  therefore,  very  closely  resemble  scirrhous  cancer  in 
an  early  stage  of  development. 

Harden  (S  60)  and  stain  (S  103^  or  98). 

(  ^  50)-  —  1"  the  purest  form,  as  seen  in  the  rectum,  there  apj>ears 
to  he  first  an  enormous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  gland  tulx's  in 
the  true  mucous  membrane.  From  this  point  there  is  a  gradual 
invasion  of  the  deeper  structures  until  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
intestinal  wall  is  involved.  Between  the  large  gland-like  tul>e> 
small-celled  infiltration  may  be  seen,  at  certain  points  only,  as  in  the 
s(iuamous  epithelioma,  especially  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  growth. 
Small  outlying  nodules  of  the  glandular-looking  tissue  may  also  l>e 
observed. 
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( X  300). — Examine  the  tissue  more  fully.  Each  tube  is  lined  by 
a  layer  of  regular  columnar  epithelium,  the  nucleus  being  usually 
placed  in  the  lower  third  of  each  cell.  Beneath  the  well-formed 
epithelial  cells  flattened  cells  may,  in  very  good  preparations,  be 
recognised,  but  they  appear  to  be  very  inconstant,  even  in  number. 
Around  some  of  the  tubes,  especially  those  ne&r  the  surface,  the 
stroma  is  like  normal  connective  tissue,  but  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  tumour,  just  as  in  the  squamous^:elled  epithelioma,  there  is  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  small  round  cells. 

In  the  lung  the  same  features  may  be  easily  recognised,  the  tubules 
invading  the  lung  substance  in  all  directions. 

In  the  liver,  in  the  pink  peripheral  part  of  the  tumour,  the  appear- 
ances are  also  very  similar  to  those  above  described ;  but  in  the 


Fig.  178.— Columnar  epithelLoma.   Seconclarj-gioKthin  the  medi- 
utinal  gland.     Slained  wilh  logtvood.    (  x  300,  after  Greenfield.) 
ej.  Smgle  layer  of  epithelium  in  irregularly  shaped  space. 
ed.  Double  row  o{  epithelial  cells. 
c.t.  Voung  growing  connective  tissue  cells  (indifferent  tissue). 

central  harder  part  there  is  an  enormous  increase  of  the  stroma, 
which  is  more  fibrous  and  contains  comparatively  few  round  cells. 
In  consequence  of  this  increase  in  the  stroma,  the  gland  follicles  or 
tubes  are  more  widely  separated,  and  are  much  more  irregular  both 
in  size  and  shape ;  in  the  tissue  in  the  centre  which  is  still  older,  the 
epithelium  fills  the  spaces  irregularly,  and  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  is 
entirely  obliterated.    These  points  must  be  carefully  kept  in  view 


6oo  TUMOURS, 

when  the  growth  and  development  of  malignant  adenoma  and  its 
relation  to  true  carcinoma  are  under  consideration. 


Carcinoma  or  Cancer. 

399.  The  true  carcinoma  consists  of  a  system  of  connected  alveoli 
or  spaces,  bounded  by  fibrous  tissue — the  stroma — and  containing 
cells  of  an  epithelial  type.  Imbedded  in  the  fibrous  stroma,  and  quite 
separated  from  the  epithelial  elements,  run  well  developed  blood- 
vessels. The  alveoli  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  lym- 
phatics at  the  margin  of  the  tumour.  Any  classification  given  must 
depend  upon  (i)  the  amount,  nature,  and  arrangement  of  the  stroma, 
and  (2)  the  number  and  character  of  the  cellular  elements  within 
the  alveoli. 

Scirrhous  Cancer. 

• 

400.  In  the  scirrhous  or  hard  cancer  the  typical  carcinomatous 
structure  is  well  developed.  The  stroma,  with  well-formed  blood- 
vessels, is  derived  from  the  mesoblast ;  the  epithelial  cells  are  derived 
most  probably  either  from  the  epi-  or  hypo-blast.  The  alveolar 
structure  is  exceedingly  well  marked ;  this  is  due,  apparently,  to  the 
fact  that  the  growth  is  slow,  and  that  the  fibrous  stroma  is  well 
developed. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — Scirrhous  cancer  occurs  as  a  hard,  firm 
tumour,  varying  somewhat  in  appearance,  according  to  the  position 
in  which  it  grows — breast,  pylorus,  oesophagus,  rectum,  testes,  ovary, 
kidney.  In  the  breast  it  forms  a  hard,  rounded  mass,  which  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  very  frequently  causing  retraction 
of  the  nipple.  The  section  has  a  greyish  white,  glistening,  or  silvery 
appearance,  with,  here  and  there,  yellow  patches.  This  appearance 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  hard  fibrous  bands,  which  run  across  and 
between  small  yellow  masses  of  fatty  tissue.  In  the  centre  of  the 
section,  the  retracting  fibrous  bands  cause  a  depression,  whilst  the 
fatty  masses  project  slightly  above  them.  Near  this  centre  are 
small  patches  of  creamy  or  doughy  tissue,  the  result  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  older  portions  of  the  tumour.  Towards  the 
periphery  the  tissue  is  much  more  vascular,  and  assumes  a  pinker 
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linge  and  a  softer  consistence.  Take  a  scraping  from  the  margin  of 
the  tumour.  It  consists  of  a  milky  fluid,  which  mixed  with  water 
ihecomes  slightly  turhld. 

(  X  ^oo). — A  number  of  cells,  irregular  in  shape  when  isolated, 
and  usually  smaller  than  ordinary  epithelial  cells,  are  seen.  Each  is 
-surrounded  by  a  cell  wall,  and  has  a  distinct  nucleus  in  which 
nucleoh  are  easily  distinguished.  A  scraping  taken  from  the  fatty 
■centre  is  creamy  and  more  opaque,  and  is  found  lo  contain  small 
shrivelled  angular  cells  filled  with  small  oil  globules  and  granules ; 


/  , 


¥K:  179. — :SciTTh(ius  cancel  of  tfit  liieusl.    Slaint'l  wilh  picro- 
ouminc,    ( »  50.) 

a-   FUiTQUs  Btronu.  in  which  tud  HcLI-Fonnrd  vessels. 

».  Alveolus. 

(.  Epithelioid  cells. 

these  cells  are  epithelial  in  tyi>e,  and  are  undergoing  marked  fatty 
degeneration. 

Harden  pieces  of  both   the  peripheral  and  central   parts  of  the 
tumour  (%%  57  and  59  or  71),  and  stain  (^  98). 

( X  50). — In  the  section  taken  from  near  the  peripherj',  the  tissue 
is  composed  of  two  sets  of  structures  —  first,  connective  tissue, 
stained  pink  or  crimson ;  and  second,  epithelial  dements,  which  arc 
stained  brown  or  yellow  (the  nuclei  pink).  The  connective  tissue 
is  so  arranged  that  it  bounds  a  series  of  rounded  or  irregular  spaces 
r  alveoli,  m  which  the  epithelial  cells  arc  collected.     In  this  section 


when  the  growth  and  development  of  malignant  adenoma  and  I 
relation  to  true  carcinoma  are  under  consideration. 


Carcinoma  ok  Cancer. 

399.  The  true  carcinoma  consists  of  a  system  of  connected  tivec 
or  spaces,  bounded  by  fibrous  tissue — the  stroma — and  conta 
cells  of  an  epithelial  type.  Imbedded  in  the  fibrous  stroma,  and  quW 
separated  from  the  epithelial  elements,  run  nv//  devthptd  blood- 
vessels.  The  alveoli  ate  in  direct  communication  with  the  lym- 
phatics at  the  margin  of  the  tumour.  Any  classification  given  must 
depend  upon  (i)  the  amount,  nature,  and  arrangement  of  the  si 
and  (3)  the  number  and  character  of  the  cellular  elements  * 
the  alveoli. 

Scirrhous  Cancer. 

400.  In  the  scirrhous  or  hard  cancer  the  typical  carcinomalot 
structure  is  well  developed.  The  stroma,  with  well-formed  blo« 
vessels,  is  derived  from  iho  mcsoblast ;  the  epithelial  cells  arc  derived 
most  probably  either  from  the  epi-  or  hyiio-blast.  The  alveola 
structure  is  exceedingly  well  marked  ;  this  is  due,  apparently,  to  tl 
fact  that  the  growth  is  slow,  and  that  the  fibrous  stroma  is  wd 
developed 

Naked  eye  appearances. — Scinhous  cancer  occurs  as  a  hard,  f 
tumour,  varying  somewhat  In  appearance,  according  to  the  positiol 
in  which  it  grows— breast,  pylorus,  cesophagus,  rectum,  testes,  ovatjj 
kidney.     In  the  breast  it  forms  a  hard,  rounded  mass,  which  is  finny 
attached  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  very  frequently  causing  retractw 
of  the  nipple.     The  section  has  a  greyish  white,  glistening,  or  stlvnyv 
appearance,  with,  here  and  there,  yellow  patches.     This  appcaruioe  J 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  hard  fibrous  l>ands,  which  run  across  i 
between  small  yellow  masses  of  fatty  tissue.     In  the  centre  of  il 
section,  the  retracting  fibrous  bands  cause  a  depression,  whilst  I 
fatty  masses  project   slighdy  above  them.      Near   this  centre  i 
small    patches   of  creamy   or  doughy   tissue,   the    result   of  1 
<legcneration   of  the  older  portions  of  the  tumour.     Towuds  I 
ttcriphery  the  tissue  is  much  more  vascular,  and  assumes  a  pinl 
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tinge  and  a  softer  consistence-  Take  a  scraping  from  the  margin  of 
the  tumour.  It  consists  of  a  milky  fluid,  which  mixed  with  water 
becomes  slightly  turbid. 

(  X  300). — A  number  of  cells,  irregular  in  shape  when  isolated, 
and  usually  smaller  than  ordinary  epithelial  cells,  arc  seen.  Each  is 
surrounded  by  a  cell  wall,  and  has  a  distinct  nucleus  in  which 
nucleoli  are  easily  distinguished.  A  scraping  taken  from  the  falty 
■centre  is  creamy  and  more  opaque,  and  is  found  to  contain  small 
B.^rivelled  angular  cells  filled  with  small  oil  globules  and  granules ; 


these  cells  are  epithelial  in  type,  and  are  undergoing  marked  fatty 
degeneration. 

Harden   pieces  of  both   the  peripheral  and  central  parts  of  the 


tumour  (j;^  57  and  69  1 

t{X5'>)— Inlhesec 
b-  composed  of  two 
fltained  pink  or  crimso 
stained  brown  or  yell( 


71),  and  stain  (S  98). 

m  taken  from  near  the  periphery,  the  tissue 
^ts  of  structures  —  first,  connective  tissue, 
;  and  second,  epithelial  elements,  which  are 
(the  nuclei  pink).  The  connective  tissue 
so  arranged  that  tl  bounds  a  scries  of  rounded  or  irregular  spaces 
or  alveoli,  in  which  the  epithelial  cells  are  collected.     In  this  section 
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( X  50), — The  pink  stroma  is  exceedingly  scanty,  and  in  conse- 
quence Ihe  vessels,  which  ate  relatively  numerous,  are  badly  sup- 
ported though  structurally  they  ate  usually  well  developed,  Tlu 
alveoli  ate  vcty  numerous,  but  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  with  ihei 
contained  epithelial  nells,  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  growth. 

(  X  300), —The  stroma  i*^  very  dflii'ato,  and  in  many  cases  exec 


u  advancing  epithelium. 
k  Well  marked  alveolus  filled  with  epithelial  cells. 
e.  Colloid  mast,  derived  from  cells  which  usually  ftitm  milk. 
(L  Fatly  tissue  of  breasi. 
-■.  Older  fibrinous  band  of  stroma. 

sively  cellular,  so  that  the  blood-vessels  ate  very  indiffetenlly  sup- 
potted.     At  some  points  there  may  be  extravasations  of  blood  ftom 
ruptured  vessels,  in  which  case  the*  blood  corpuscles  find  their  wayj 
into  [he  alveoli. 
In  ihe  alveoli  the  cells,  stained  brown,  present  great  ditifetence^'B 
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60s 


both  as  lo  size  and  arrangement,  according  to  the  origin  of  the 
tumour.  In  some  cases,  where  the  cancer  has  its  origin  in  a  gland 
duct,  the  cells  arc  large,  almost  columnar,  arranged  regularly  near 
the  wall  of  the  alveolus,  but  grouped  indiscriminately  near  the  centre, 
the  arr^mgement,  in  this  instance,  resembling  that  of  the  malignant 
adenoma.  In  other  cases,  when  the  breast  is  the  point  of  origin, 
the  cells  may  be  large  and  rounded,  having  three  or  four  nuclei 
and  nucleoli,  or  they  may  be  polygonal  or  irregular  in  shape,  like 
those  found  in  the  developing  breast  acini. 


^^ 


•^«t»_.v 


tk 


Fi«.  tSi.— Section  of  colloid  concet  of  ihe  breixsi. 
{ncro-catmine.    {x  300). 
•t.  Kpitbeliol  cetit  filling  alvinilus. 
b.       l>f.      underg<Hn|  colloid  itegcnerntion. 
t.  Flattened  cells  covciing  Blirous  tmbcculx. 
J.  Swollen  homngenciiU!,  mucind  {?)  filiruus  tiuuc. 
t.  NoiniBl  stmnin. 


The  cells  of  a  cancer  multiply  by  indirect  division  of  the  nucleus ; 
a  process  which  may  be  ver)-  readily  followed  out  in  this  tumour. 
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Colloid  Cancer. 


402.  The  colloid  cancer  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  forms 
of  cancer  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  epithelial  cells  have  under- 
gone colloid  degeneration.  It  is  especially  common  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane,  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  the  breast 
and  ovary,  and  more  rarely  in  other  viscera. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  presence  of  the  colloid  change  is 
indicated  by  a  peculiar  brownish  glue-like  or  gelatinous  appearance. 
When  the  growth  is  diffuse,  and  occurs  on  a  serous  membrane,  as  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  it  may  form  a  gelatinous  mass  which  appears 
to  form  a  coating  over  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  organs,  or  a 
gelatine  cast  of  the  viscera.  In  colloid  cancer  of  the  breast,  the 
degeneration  takes  place  in  portions,  only,  which  have  the  same 
peculiar  gelatinous  consistence. 

Harden  (§  60),  and  stain  (§  98). 

(  X  50). — The  pink  stroma  differs  in  no  respect  from  one  or  other 
of  the  forms  previously  described  ;  but  the  alveoli  are  more  rounded, 
and  in  place  of  cells  there  may  be  simply  a  yellow  colloid  mass. 

( X  300). — Where  the  cells  are  not  entirely  replaced  by  colloid 
material,  they  are  swollen  and  rounded,  and  contain  yellow  drops  or 
globules.  In  some  cells  the  protoplasm  forms  a  mere  film  around  the 
colloid  globule,  and  eventually  even  this  may  disappear,  and  the  globule 
joins  the  main  mass.  In  other  cases  a  few  altered  and  swollen  cells 
may  be  left  in  the  centre  of  the  colloid  material,  in  addition  to  which, 
especially  in  the  breast,  this  substance  may  have  penetrated  between 
the  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  forming  the  wall  of  the  alveolus ;  these 
layers  stripped  off  one  after  the  other  by  the  invading  colloid  material, 
give  rise  to  a  peculiar  laminated  appearance.  The  laminated  mass  is 
made  up  as  follows  :  -In  the  centre  are  the  altered  cells,  surrounding 
them  is  the  colloid  material,  and  around  this  again  are  successive 
alternate  layers  of  pink  fibrous  tissue  and  yellow  colloid. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  various  forms  of  cancer  it  will  l)e 
understood  that  they  are  all  of  an  exceedingly  malignant  character. 
The  encephaloid  cancer  is  most  malignant,  the  squamous  epithelioma 
least  so.  They  spread  by  the  lymphatics  both  locally  and  to  distant 
parts. 


DIAGNOSTIC  FEATURES  OF  SARCOMA  AND  CARCINOMA,     (xyj 

Degenerative  Changes  in  Cancers. 

403.  These  changes  modify,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  both  the 
naked  eye  and  microscopic  appearances. 

(i)  Colloid,  and  (2)  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells,  and  (3)  myxo- 
matous or  mucoid  degeneration  of  the  stroma,  have  already  been 
mentioned. 

(4)  A  cancer  may  soften  en  tnasse^  or  superficially;  this  leads 
to  ulceration,  by  a  process  of  fatty  degeneration  or  necrosis.  It 
occurs  especially  when  the  tumour  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  irritant 
or  digestive  fluids,  or  to  mechanical  injury.  Such  ulceration  is 
usually  followed  by  haemorrhage. 

(5)  Haemorrhage  also  occurs,  as  already  mentioned,  in  encephaloid 
cancers ;  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  carcinoma  telangiectodes  or  erectile 
carcinoma,  where  well-developed  vessels,  on  which  are  small  dilata- 
tions, project  from  the  stroma  into  the  alveoli,  and,  being  no  longer 
supported,  rupture,  serious  hcemorrhage  resulting. 

(6)  Inflammation  of  cancerous  growths  is  also  very  commonly 
found ;  the  results  are  very  similar  to  those  met  with  in  inflam- 
mation of  any  normal  tissue — vascular  changes  and  connective  tissue 
proliferation. 

(7)  Pigmentation  of  the  stroma  of  cancerous  growths  also  occurs. 
Most  of  the  so-called  pigmented  cancers,  however,  are  nothing  but 
melanotic  sarcomas. 

Diagnostic  Features  of  Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma. 


404.  The  following  tabular  form  may  prove  helpful  to  the  student 
who  has  carefully  examined  both  the  sarcoma  and  the  carcinoma : — 


I.  Origin 


2,  Stroma 


Sarcoma. 

ICntirely  nicsoblastic. 
(Connective  tissue  tyi)e). 


Carcinoma. 

Meso-  and  epi-  or  hy]x>blastic. 
(Both    connective    tissue    and 
epithelial  types). 


Intercellular.       Rarely    forms    Vascular     connective      tissue, 
alveoli.  which   forms  alveoli  ;   these 

communicate  with  one  an- 
other and  contain  masses  of 
epithelial  cells. 
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Sarcoma. 


Carcinoma. 


3.  Cells 


(iranulation  tissue  or  embryonic  Epithelial  cells  contained  within 
connective  tissue  cells,  not  alveoli,  shape  and  si/e  various, 
epithelial  (shapes  various).  Distinct  nuclei  and  nuclet»li. 


Intercellular 
substance 


\  May  l)e  present. 


Alxicnt,  or  merely  fluid. 


5.    Vessels     .     .     Embryonic  in  character.     They    Well  developc<l,  entirely  con 


are  in  direct  contact  with, 
or  rather  are  composed  of, 
the  si^ecial  cells,  slightly 
modified,  of  which  the 
tumour  is  comix)sed. 


tained  within  and  supixmed 
by  the  walls  of  the  alveolL 
Seldom  in  contact  with  the 
cells. 


6.  Spreads    .     .     By  blootl -vessels. 


By  lymphatics,  except  in  the 
later  stages,  when  they  may 
also  spread  by  blood  vessels ; 
they  then  sprea<I  with  very 
great  rapidity. 


7.  Malignancy  .    Ckeat. 


Greater. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

ANIMAL  PARASITES. 

Trematoda. 

405.  Distoma  hepaticum^  Fasciola   hepatica^  or   fluke  of  liver-rot 

in  sheep,   rarely  occurs  in  man.      It  is  found  as  a  flattened  leaf 

like  worm,  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  lying  curled  up 

in  the  bile  ducts  and  gall  bladder.     When  flattened  out  it  is  broader  at 

the  anterior  than  at  the  posterior  end,  and  is  prolonged  into  a  narrow 

proboscis  in  front.     It  is  brownish,  with  a  pink  tinge.     To  inject  the 

worm,  kill  by  plunging  it  into  warm  thin  gelatine  carmine,  which  is 

immediately   taken   into   the   alimentary   canal.      To    preserve   for 

examination  soak  thoroughly  in  glycerine,  and  mount  in  a  deep  cell 

in  the  same  medium.     With  a  hand-lens  examine  and  note  the  oral 

sucker  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  proboscis ;  from  this  runs  the 

injected  alimentary  canal,  which  is  deeply  bifurcated  and  branched, 

giving  oh*  lateral  diverticula,  and  ending  in  cceca.    Behind  the  mouth 

is  the  genital  aperture,  and  next  to  this  comes  the  ventral  acetabalum 

or  disc;  behind  this  again  comes  a  convoluted  tube — the  uterus, 

occupying  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  body  cavity.     The  testes 

are  situated  more  centrally,  and  are  bifurcated.   The  body  is  enclosed 

in  a  chitinous  cuticle,  which  is  covered  with  very  minute  spines. 

This  organism,  like  many   others  of  the  animal  parasites,    is   not 

developed  completely  in  one  host.     In  one  it  passes  through  certain 

stages  of  its  existence,  after  which,  unless  taken  up  by  a  second  host, 

it  remains  quiescent  or  dies.     The  first  host  (in  which  development 

is  incomplete)  is  spoken  of  as  the  intermediate  host ;  the  second  as 

the  final  host,  and  the  parasite  must  inhabit  both  in  order  that  it 

may  pass  through  its  full  cycle  of  development  or  generation.     The 

intermediate  host  of  the  distoma  hepaticum  is  the  fresh-water  snail ; 

2  p 
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the  following  is  its  <y<U  of  gentration :  ovum;  ciliated  embryo,  set 
free  in  water  by  the  opening  of  an  operculum  ;  the  embno  then  lose* 
its  cilia  and  enters  the  intennediate  host,  where  it  becomes  encj-sted. 
It  then  forms  a  sporocyst  or  redia  form,  hy  a  process  of  internal 
gemmation,  by  which  small-tailed  embryos  are  formed — the  cercarisc 
these  escape,  and  after  swimming  in  water  by  means  of  the  muscular 
tail,  enter  the  final  host,  and  becoming  sexually  developed 
hermaphrodite  forms,  lose  their  tail,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

D.  lancei'htum,  a  longer  and  narrower  form  of  fluke,  also  occurs 
man. 

D.  hamalobium,  Bilharzta  hamatobta,  or  btood-flukc.  is  on 
portant  member  of  this  group,  as  it  is  present  in  the  portal  ind 
splenic  veins,  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  ibc 
rectum  and  bladder ;  by  its  presence  in  the  latter  {Wsition  it  gives 
rise  to  a  condition  of  hasniaturia.  It  is  met  with  especially  in 
the  West  Coast  of  Arabia,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape.  Unlike 
other  trematodes,  it  is  bisexual. 

The  male  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  is  somewhat  flattened 
curved  in  on  its  ventral  surface,  so  that  a  transverse  scctioa 
crescentic.  Both  discs,  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
placed  near  the  anterior  extremity,  and  the  genital  orifice  lies  behiod 
the  posterior  of  these.  The  female  is  about  one  inch  in  length,  is 
filiform,  and  is  received  into  the  ventral  groove  and  the  (emoKt 
gyiuKop/iorus,  formed  by  a  further  folding  in  of  the  lateral  margins 
at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  male.  In  the  urine  from  a  case  in 
which  this  parasite  is  present,  a  quantity  of  blood  may  usually  be 
found  :  although  sometimes  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  delected  with  the 
naked  eye.  When  some  of  the  sediment  is  examined  under  the 
microscope,  large  numbers  of  ova  may  Iw  distinguished.  These 
ova  are  atwut ,  J^  of  an  inch  in  length,  arc  oval,  and  have  a  spuw 
or  l»cak  situated,  usually,  at  the  broader  end.  They  are  yeUovt, 
transparent  and  smooth,  and  through  the  transparent  investment  the 
segmented  yolk  mass  may  be  seen.  If  to  the  sediment  contaiinng 
these  ova  a  few  drops  of  water  be  added,  and  one  of  them  be  watched 
imder  a  low  power  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  a  movement  of 
may  be  observed  within  the  Investing  membrane.  This  bccomi 
very  active,  the   membrane   ruptures.      Tht-    released   embryo 
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imperfectly  developed  organs,  but  darts  about  with  great  rapidity, 
the  cilia  working  actively. 

Stain  (§  98),  and  mount  (§  151),  or  better  (§  152). 

D,  crassufHy  found  in  the  duodenum ;  D,  sinense  and  D,  conjunc- 
tum^  in  the  liver;  D,  heterophyes^  in  the  intestines, — are  the  other 
more  important  members  of  this  group. 

Cestodes  or  Tape  Worms. 

406.  Each  so-called  tape-worm  is  really  a  colony  of  slightly  different 
individuals,  each  segment  or  individual,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  those  situated  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  chain,  being  sexually 
complete.  The  whole  chain  is  termed  a  strobilus,  the  most  anterior 
modified  segment  forms  the  head  and  neck  ;  after  which  come  the 


Fig.  183. — Head  and  immature  segments  of  Ttcnia  uudiocatullcUa 
(natural  size). 

a.  Head  with  four  suckers. 

b.  Neck. 

c.  Immature  segments. 

proglottides  or  segments,  first  the  sexually  immature,  and  then  the 
mature  but  hermaphrodite  segments.  In  this  group  alternation  of 
generation  is  strictly  maintained  throughout.  The  fully  developed 
form  occurs  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  final  host,  and  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  faeces,  which  must  be  carefully  broken  down  with  a 
stream  of  water,  and  strained  through  fine  muslin,  so  as  to  intercept 
the  various  fragments  of  the  strobilus. 


TiCNiA  Mediocanellata,  T.  Saginata,  or  T.  Inermis. 
407.  This  is  probably  the  commonest  form  in  England  and  India, 
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but  in  Germany  it  is  less  frequently  met  with.     The  intennedirite 
host,  in  which  the  cystic  form  {Cystiarcus  bams)  occurs,  is  the  ox. 

Naked  eye  appearancts. — It  Is  found  as  small  yellowish  spots  in  the 
muscles,  especially  in  the  thin  curved  muscles  of  a  round  of  beef,  in 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  liver. 


iniiiiiiKatutlala.   whh  four 


The  matured  strobilus  is  a  soft,  (latlcned,  yellowish  while  "band" 
)r  rihbon  worm,  which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  over  twenty 


Examined  under  a  low  magnifying  power,  the  head  is  seen  to  l>e 
square  and  somewhat  flattened,  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  having  no  beak  or  rostcllum,  or  only  a  small  proboscis,  and 
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no  booklets.  At  each  corner  of  the  head  is  a  muscular  sucker,  and 
from  each  sucker  runs  a  water  vascular  canal.  In  the  centre  of  the 
head  is  a  rounded  opening,  surrounded  by  a  circular  canal,  into  which 
the  canals  from  the  suckers  open.  From  the  circular  canal  are  two 
longitudinal  branches,  running  one  down  each  side  of  the  chain  of 
proglottides. 

Examine  the  fully  matured  proglottides,  as  they  are  arranged  in  a 
row.     Small  papillae  with  central   openings  alternate  irregularly  on 


Fir..  185. —  Head,  neck,  and  immature  segmenlsof  Ticnia  sagiiiata 
(found  in  [he  feces  of  a  dog).  Stained  wilh  logwood  and  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam.    (  x  about  30.) 

a.  Rostellum. 

b.  Double  row  of  booklets :  tbe  anterior  hooklets  appear  10  be  the 

d.  Immature  segments. 

The  head  of  this  foim  resembles  that  of  the  Tania  uhiHecaitTii  a.t\A 
that  of  the  Tania  lalium,  which,  however,  has  only  a  ^ngle  row  of 
booklets,  and  (hat  of  the  Titiiia  araalhelriai,  which  has  a  triple  row 
of  booklets. 

each  side  of  the  ribbon,  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  segment. 
Running  down  each  side  of  the  flattened  segments,  which  are  square, 
or  longer  than  broad,  is  the  branch  of  the  water  vascular  canal,  whilst 
at  the  front  part  of  each  segment  runs  a  transverse  connecting  branch. 
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By  plunging  the  living  worm  into  a  warm  solution  of  carmine,  or 
carmine  gelatine,  a  most  beautiful  injection  of  the  water  vascular 
system  may  be  obtained.  The  uterus  is  very  much  branched,  the 
diverticula  branching  dichotomously.  The  testis  consists  of  a  con- 
voluted tube  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  segment,  from  which 
passes  a  duct  ending  in  a  cirrus  or  penis,  which  may  in  some  cases 
be  seen  protruding  through  the  genital  pore;  close  to  this  is  the 
opening  of  the  vagina.  Near  the  posterior  part  of  each  segment 
are  a  couple  of  small  glands — the  vitelline  glands.  Each  strobilus 
consists  of  three  or  four  thousand  segments,  the  sexually  matured 
proglottides  commencing  at  about  the  450th  from  the  head.  To 
preserve  these  worms  for  future  examination,  soak  in  glycerine  and 
mount  in  a  deep  cell  (§  152),  or  stain  (§  98  or  103  d\  clear  up 
thoroughly  (§  150),  and  mount  in  a  cell  (g  155).  To  mount  as  a 
permanent  preparation,  whilst  still  moist,  arrange  it  in  a  series  of 
concentric  circles  on  a  piece  of  clean  glass.  Begin  with  the  head 
in  the  centre  and  work  gradually  outwards ;  allowed  to  dry  in  situ 
they  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass. 

T/tNiA  Solium,  T.  CucuRnixiNA,  or  T.  Vulgaris. 

408.  This  is  the  form  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  Germany. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  cystic  form — Cysticerms  cellulosa — 
occurs  in  pork,  where  it  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  measly  condition. 
A  similar  cystic  form  is  met  with,  more  rarely,  in  man,  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  between  muscles,  in  the  eye  and  in  the 
brain.  Like  the  T.  mediocanellata  the  strobilus  is  composed  of 
head  and  neck,  and  proglottides.  It  is  several  feet  in  length, 
but  is  shorter  than  the  T.  mediocanellata ;  it  consists  of  about 
1200  segments. 

( X  50).-  -Around  the  head  are  four  suckers  arranged  below  a 
well-marked  rostellum  ;  this  is  armed  with  a  single  row  of  hook- 
lets  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  T,  echinococcus.  The 
water  vascular  system  near  the  rostellum  is  like  that  met  with 
in  1\  mediocanellata — double,  and  may  be  injected  in  the  same 
manner.  The  segments  are  square,  or  are  longer  than  broad;  the 
uterus — or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  ovary — has  a  number  of 
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lateral  branches  (seven  to  ten),  which  again  subdivide,  but  not  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  T.  mediocanellata.  The  cirrus  genital 
pores,  which  alternate  regularly^  should  also  be  examined.  Prepare 
as  for  T,  mediacanellata. 


BOTHRIOCEPHALUS    LaTUS,    OR   T^tNIA    LaTA. 

409.  This  form  of  tapeworm,  which  is  frequently  met  with  in 
Iceland,  Holland,  North-east  Germany,  Geneva,  Southern  and 
Eastern  Russia,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  probably 
has  its  cystic  form  in  certain  species  of  trout  which  are  especially 
common  in  the  regions  mentioned.  The  bleak,  according  to  Dr. 
Fock,  quoted  by  Cobbold,  is  possibly  the  intermediate  host,  when 
it  occurs  in  the  Dutch  Jews.  The  pike,  eel,  and  pout  are  also 
mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — B,  latus  is  the  largest  of  the  tapeworms 
occurring  in  man ;  it  may  be  as  much  as  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  breadth.  The  head  is  about 
TjJy  of  an  inch  broad,  is  club-shaped,  but  slightly  flattened ;  it  has  no 
rostellum  and  no  booklets ;  and  running  down  each  side  is  a  very 
characteristic  groove.  Behind  the  head  comes  a  thin  neck,  after 
which  come  the  proglottides,  three  or  four  thousand  in  number. 
At  first  these  are  extremely  narrow  and  short ;  but  as  the  segments 
become  sexually  matured  (at  about  the  600th  segment)  they  are 
broader  and  about  one-eighth  inch  in  length,  whilst  at  the  posterior 
extremity  they  again  taper  off  slightly  in  breadth,  but  are  as  much 
as  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  individual  segments  are 
not  so  much  flattened  as  in  the  taeniada,  but  still  the  worm  is  flat 
and  ribbon-like.  The  segments  have  a  brownish  tinge,  and  in  the 
centre  of  each,  or  a  little  nearer  the  front  on  the  ventral  surface,  is 
a  distinct,  deeply-pigmented  elevation  or  thickening,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  placed  the  genital  pore.  The  pigmentation  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  numerous  dark-coloured  ova.  The  uterus  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  segment  and  is  composed  of  a  simple  tube  which  is 
so  coiled  that  it  forms  a  rosette-shaped  mass ;  on  each  side  of  this 
are  small  saccules  which  represent  the  testes.  The  water  vascular 
system  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  group.     For 
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r  of  the  segments,  stain  tod 


permanent  preparations  of  ihe  head  o 
mount  as  for  T.  meiiocanellata  (g  407). 

CyeU  nf  dtvtiopment  of  lape-viorms. — Beginning  with  ihe  scxiuUljr 
matured  segments,  proglottides  are  voided  from  the  intestine  of  the 
final  host ;  ova  are  discharged  or  escape  from  these  as  they  become 
disorganised.     They  are  then  taken  up  by  the  first  host,  gcneralljr 
from  water,  into  the  alimentary  canal ;  here  ihe  ovum  opens  by  an 
operculum,  and  an  embryo,  with  its  three  pairs  of  hooks,  emerges, 
increases  in  size,   becomes  vacuolated,  the  hooklcts  disappear,  a 
chitinous  or  horny  cuticle  is  developed,  and  an   imperfect  water 
vascular   system   makes   its  appearance.      The   sac    then    bccontea 
thickened  at  one  point,  and  invagination  of  this  goes  on  until  a 
double-walled  sac,  open  at  one  end,  is  formed.     At  the  Imitom  of  the 
sac,  on  the  inner  wall,  booklets  are  seen  (if  present  in  the  tapeworm 
form),  then  elevations,  which  eventually  form  the  suckers;  lliis  inner  J 
part  of  the  floor,  looking  towards  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  is  realtjl 
therefore  the  head.     All  this  lakes  place  in  the  first  or  intcnDcdiata'l 
host,  while  the  liberated  embryo  is  passing  from  the  alimentary  caiuil'l 
into  the  intermuscular  septa,  brain,  &c..and  during  the  time  that  it  it^l 
becoming  encysted  in  these  positions.     In  some  instances,  as  In  Hamm 
hydatid  cysts  to  be  afterwards  described,  a  secondary  or  even  a  tertiaiy  1 
internal  budding  takes  place,  so  that  in  the  primary  cysts  a  largcl 
number  of  scolices,  or  undeveloped  heads,  may  be  formed. 

When  the  muscular  or  other  tissue,  with  the  contained  encyMedn 
parasites^ measly  pork,  for  example—is  taken  into  the  alimcr 
canal  of  the  second  or  final  host,  the  cyst  wall  is  dissolved  by  the  ' 
gastric  juice,  the  head    becomes  evaginated,  attaches  itself  to  the 
wall  of  the  intestine,  proglottides  are  developed  behind  it,  and  the 
cycle  begins  again. 

When  man  is  the  primary  host,  the  "  measles "  are  found  in  the 
positions  before  mentioned.  A  fibrous  pseudo-cyst  is  formed  around 
the  cystic  parasite,  which  may  live  for  a  considerable  time.  On  the 
death  of  the  scolex,  however,  the  cyst  becomes  calcified,  the  con- 
tents undergo  caseation  and  calcification,  and  the  only  evidence 
of  the  scolex  left  are  the  booklets,  which  may  almost  invati^y 
be  found. 
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TiCNIA    ECHINOCOCCUS. 

410.  The  Tania  echinococcus^  or  the  tape-worm  of  the  dog,  is 
important  only  in  that  it  gives  rise  to  a  cystic  form  in  man,  who  is 
the  intermediate  host.  It  is  a  worm  measuring  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  one-half  of  the  whole  length  being  taken  up  by 
the  terminal  proglottis,  which  is  the  only  one  that  comes  to  sexual 
maturity.  The  head  is  rather  like  that  of  the  T,  solium^  but  is 
smaller.  It  has  a  distinct  rostellum,  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of 
booklets,  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the 
T,  solium  but  only  about  one-third  of  the  size.  Here,  too,  as  in 
the  T,  solium^  there  are  four  suckers  which  may  readily  be  seen. 
There  is  a  well  developed  water  vascular  system;  the  genital  pore 
is  placed  a  little  behind  the  centre  of  the  matured  segment.  The 
uterus  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  segment,  and  is  filled  with  ova. 

Hydatid  Cyst. 

411.  The  cystic  form  of  the  T,  echitwcoccus  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  liver  and  peritoneum,  but  also  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  heart,  and 
pericardium,  nerve  centres  and  retina,  kidneys,  muscles,  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissues.  In  Iceland,  according  to  Cobbold,  "it  is  the 
cause  of  one-sixth  of  the  annual  mortality;"  and  in  Switzerland, 
Southern  Germany,  and  Australia  (Victoria)  it  frequently  occurs, 
but  much  more  rarely  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Naked  eye  appearances, — The  cysts  vary  greatly  both  in  size 
and  number,  as  they  may  be  only  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  or 
they  may  grow  to  several  times  the  normal  size  of  the  organs  in 
which  they  are  developed.  In  some  cases  they  are  single,  but  in 
others  there  are  several  in  the  same  organ,  or  there  may  be  numerous 
cysts  occurring  simultaneously  in  several  organs. 

Examine  one  of  the  cysts.  Before  the  organ  is  disturbed  there  is 
usually  considerable  bulging  at  the  point  where  the  cyst  is  situated 
(in  the  liver,  most  frequently  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe). 
Make  a  crucial  incision  into  the  bulging  part,  cutting  carefully  through 
a  fibrous  capsule  that  is  found,  and  reflect  the  flaps  from  the  true  cyst. 
This  fibrous  capsule  or  pseudo-cyst  consists  of  new  or  compressed 
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tissue,  the  new  tissue  being  the  resuh  of  pressure  irritation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  organ.  The  true  capsule  now  exposed  is  white 
and  opaque,  almost  like  boiled  white  of  egg,  and  from  its  outer  sur- 
face, surrounding  well  lighted  objects,  such  as  a  window,  are  rejected. 
Open  the  capsule  and  remove  some  of  the  fluid.  This  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1004  to  1013 ;  gives  no  gelatinous  or  other  precipitate  with 
heat  or  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  contains  no  albumen.  With  nitrate 
of  silver  a  white  cloudy  precipitate  is  formed,  as  the  fluid  contains 
about  a  half  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt).  When  the 
fluid  escapes  the  membrane  curls  inwards  in  a  very  characteristic 
fashion.  If  the  fluid  be  set  aside  in  a  conical  glass  to  settle,  and 
some  of  the  granular  looking  sediment,  mixed  with  Fammt's  solution. 


Fio.  186.— A  number  of  scolices  contained  nilhin  a  delicile 
brood  capsule.     Mounted  in  Elycciinc.     (  k  70.) 

Nole  Ihe  circlel  of  hoiiklels  retracled  within  the  liodv  of  each 
scolex.  ' 

be  mounted  in  a  shallow  cell  and  covered  with  a  cover-glass,  the 
scolices  may  be  made  out  under  the  tnicroscope. 

{ "  s°)— The  scolices  appear  to  be  about  the  size  of  millet  seeds. 
Some  of  them  are  rounded,  others  are  more  elongated,  and  have  at 
one  end  a  dark-coloured  disc  or  /one.  The  body  appears  granular, 
and  small  suckers  may  be  obser\-ed.  .\  number  of  these  small  bodies 
may  be  grouped  together  and  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane  or 
brood  capsule,  which  is  attached  to  the  endocyst. 

(  X  joo). — The  structure  of  the  scolices  may  be  further  defined : 
the  circlet  of  hooks;  the  suckers  placed  somewhat  laterally;  the 
Imdy  containing  the  bright-looking  globules  and  particles.  K  num- 
ber of  booklets  may  usually  be  seen  in  any  hydatid  fluid,  and  these 
should  be  carefully  examined  in  order  that  they  may  be  recognised, 
even  after  the  other  contents  of  the  cyst  have  undergone  suppuration 
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or  other  degenerative  changes.  Examine  a  scraping  of  the  endocyst 
removed  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst,  mixed  with  Farrant's 
solution,  and  pressed  between  two  glass  slips.  It  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  granular  mass,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  scolices,  similar  to 
those  above  described.  From  this  endocyst  or  inner  layer  of  the 
hydatid  membrane  are  developed  the  scolices,  or  where  the  primary 
cysts  are  of  large  size,  the  secondary  cysts.  As  these  secondary  cysts 
grow,  tertiary  cysts  may  in  turn  be  developed  within  them.  These 
of  course  may  be  observed  during  the  naked  eye  examination. 


Fig.  187. — A.  Drawii^  of  fi'Aiiuvoi'fHi.     Head  or  scolex.     (X450.) 

a.  Pedicle,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  endocyst. 

b.  Circlet  of  hooklets. 

c.  Depres^on  at   point  of  invagination  of  anterior 

d.  Suckers  with  radiating  fibies. 

e.  Vasculai  canals  {P} 

B.  Detached  hcx>klets.    (  "  4So). 

The  ectocyst,  or  thick  white  of  egg-like  outer  layer,  varies  in  thick- 
ness according  to  the  size  of  the  cyst.  It  is  the  curling  inwards  of 
this  layer  which  causes  the  incurling  of  the  membrane  when  the 
cyst  is  ruptured.  With  a  couple  of  pairs  of  forceps  it  is  possible  to 
strip  layer  after  layer  from  it,  showing  that  it  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  laminae.  If  a  small  portion  be  teased  out  in  glycerine  and  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope,  the  lamination  is  easily  distinguished ; 
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and  on  further  examination  under  a  high  power  each  of  these  lamime 
may  be  seen  to  be  marked  by  a  series  of  pectinate  striae  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  laminx. 

Degenerative  changes  occur  in  the  hydatid  cyst : — 

1.  Spontaneous  cure,  due  to  absorption  or  evacuation  of  the  fluid. 
This  is  followed  by  death  of  the  scolices,  fatty  degeneration,  casea- 
tion, and  even  calcification. 

2.  Evacuation  after  suppuration,  or  after  inflammation  of  the  sur- 


w- 


I e  hydatid  cyst.     (xjoo.J 

rounding  tissues,  in  which  there  is  marked  softening  of  the  mem- 
brane. 

T.  teneliit  (Cobbold) — cystic  form,  Cysticercus  ovis,  the  cause  of 
mutton  measles,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  group,  but  it  is  unim- 
portant ;  as  is  also  T.  marginata  of  dog — cystic  form,  Cysticercus 
tenuicollis. 

Nematodes,  Thread-Woums,  or  Round-Worms. 

112.  These  are  lumbricoid  or  filiform  parasites,  some  of  which  are 
found  affecting  man. 

Naked  eye  appearances. — They  are  covered  with  a  thick  elastic 
cuticle,  have  a  mouth,  straight  alimentary  canal,  posterior  and  ventral 
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anus,  and  are  bisexual.  The  ovary  in  the  female,  and  the  testis  in  the 
male,  are  seen  as  more  or  less  convoluted  tubes  in  different  species. 
The  genital  opening  in  the  female  is  in  the  middle,  or  even  a  little  in 
front  of  the  middle,  of  the  ventral  surface.  The  male  cloaca,  with 
or  without  a  spine,  is  situated  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body. 

The  most  important  of  this  order,  perhaps,  is  the  Trichina  spiralis, 
which  is  met  with  in  two  positions  in  man, — one,  the  mature  form, 
in  the  intestine ;  the  second,  the  sexually  immature  form,  encysted 
in  the  inter-muscular  connective  tissue. 

The  Encysted  Form  of  Trichina  Spiralis. 

413.  The  immature  trichina,  either  in  the  pig  or  in  the  human 
subject,  is  usually  found  in  the  thin  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  thoracic 
walls,  diaphragm,  cervical  and  laryngeal  muscles,  front  of  the  thigh, 
and  less  frequently  in  the  other  parts  of  the  muscular  system.  To 
the  naked  eye  it  appears  as  small  whitish  specks,  longer  than  broad, 
lying  in  enormous  numbers  in  streaks  or  lines  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  muscular  fibres. 

Examined  under  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  the  small  specks  are 
seen  to  be  cysts,  in  which,  coiled  up,  lie  the  larval  trichinae.  Rupture 
the  cyst  with  a  couple  of  needles,  turn  out  the  trichina,  and  under 
the  microscope  examine  the  specimen,  after  staining  (§  98)  and 
mounting  (§  152).  It  is  about  ^V  of  2in  inch  long,  and  is  provided 
with  an  alimentary  canal  and  imperfectly  developed  reproductive 
organs.  Some  of  the  white  specks  are  quite  hard  and  calcareous. 
If  these  are  treated  with  hot  caustic  potash  or  soda,  they  remain 
unaffected,  but  a  very  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
out  the  hard  material  and  leaves  the  capsule  soft  and  pliable. 

Harden  a  piece  of  the  trichinous  muscle  (§  58) ;  with  the  aid  of  a 
low  power  of  the  microscope,  find  a  section  in  which  is  at  least  one 
cyst,  and  stain  with   (§§  98  or  103  d), 

( X  50). — The  cyst  is  seen  to  be  placed  between  the  muscular 
fibres,  which  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  somewhat  com- 
pressed ;  it  is  lemon-shaped,  and  contains  the  larval  worm  rolled  up 
in  one,  two,  or  three  coils.     At  each  pole,  outside  the  cyst,  a  few  fat 
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globules,  with  small  blood-vessels  running  amongst  them,  may  be 
seen.  The  cyst  itself  is  first  fibrous,  being  derived  from  proliferated 
sarcolemma  cells.  In  the  specimen  from  which  Fig.  1S9  was  taken, 
calcification  of  this  fibrous  covering  was  beginning  at  the  poles. 
Where  complete  calcification  has  taken  place,  a  fibrous  covenng  is 
still    present,     ^^'ithin   the    first    cyst   is  a  second    membranous  < 


Fig.    189.—  Triihina    spirath    cneysicJ. 
cnrmine.    |  x  30a) 

a.  Alrophied  muicle  tibrcs. 

b.  Fal  cells  situated  Kt  ihe  end  otiheeyit. 
t.  Cspuile  becoming  calcified. 

d.  Proiopbism  surrcninding  ihc  worm.  I 

t.  Trichina  cuilcd  up  in  the  cysl. 

chitinous  covering,  which  in  turn  may  become  calcified,  whibi  within 
this  again  is  a  quantity  of  granular  protoplasm,  in  which  the  wono 
is  imbedded.     The  complete  calcification  of  the  cyst  is  not  com- 
pleted for  about  ten  months,  after  which,  at  an  undetermined  period,  ■ 
the  contained   larvs  may  undergo  fatty   d^enenition,  and  < 
calcification. 
{ X  300). — Corroborate  the  appearances  above  described. 
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Cycle  of  development  of  Trichina  spiralis,  —  When  trichinous 
pork  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal,  the  encysted  larval  form 
is  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice.  On  the  second 
or  third  day  it  becomes  sexually  matured.  Both  sexes  are  found. 
The  adult  male  is  about  -^  of  an  inch .  in  length,  and  may  be 
recognised  by  the  two  small  processes  in  which  the  tail  ends. 
The  adult  female  is  considerably  longer,  sometimes  twice  the 
length  of  the  male;  its  body  is  also  thicker,  and  the  posterior 
extremity  is  "broad  and  bluntly  rounded."  The  cloaca  in  the 
male  is  between  the  lobes  of  the  tail,  whilst  in  the  female  the 
genital  orifice  is  placed  at  about  the  anterior  third  of  the  body.  On 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day  the  female  gives  birth  to  numerous  living 
sexually  immature  embryos,  which  make  their  way  into  the  muscular 
tissue,  cause  disorganisation  of  the  muscle  fibres,  and  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  days  are  completely  encysted ;  calcification  ensues,  and  the 
cycle  is  complete. 

Other  Animal  Parasites  Found  in  Man. 

414.  The  following  further  list,  selected  from  Cobbold's  "  Human 
Parasites,"  and  Leuckart's  "  Parasites  of  Man,"  may  prove  of  use  to 
the  student,  in  so  far  as  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  him  in  his 
search  for  descriptions  of  parasites. 

Nematodes. 

415.  Tricocephalus  dispar^  or  whip-worm. — A  worm  about  two  inches 
long,  with  a  narrow  head  and  neck ;  the  posterior  two-thirds  thick, 
like  a  whip-stock,  is  curled  in  the  male,  but  straight  in  the  female ; 
the  anterior  portion  is  very  thin.  It  is  very  commonly  met  with 
imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum,  and  is  per- 
fectly harmless. 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis — F,  Bancrofii, — The  embryo  form  {F, 
sanguinis  hominis)  found  in  the  blood  is  about  y^^  of  an  inch  in 
length,  pointed  at  one  end,  blunt  at  the  other.  By  its  presence  in 
the  kidneys  it  gives  rise  to  chyluria  and  haematuria.  In  the  fully 
developed  form  {F,  Bancrofii)  it  is  a  hair-like  worm  about  three  or 
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four  inches  in  length,  and  is  met  with  in  the  lymphatics,  especially 
those  of  the  scrotum  and  lower  limbs,  giving  rise  to  a  condition 
similar  to,  if  not  identical,  with  Elephantiasis.  It  is  found  especially 
in  China,  Australia,  and  Brazil. 

Dracunculus  or  Filaria  medinensis — the  Guinea  worm, — ^The  female, 
— from  the  pathological  point  of  view  the  more  important  of  the 
sexes, — cylindrical  in  shape,  measuring  from  one  to  six  feet  in  length, 
and  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  found  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  of  the  back  or  legs,  giving  rise  to  swelling  and 
subcutaneous  abscesses,  which  burst,  allowing  the  parasite  to  come 
to  the  surface.  It  is  found  especially  in  India,  Arabia,  Guinea, 
the  West  Indies,  Egypt,  and  Brazil. 

Eustrongylus  or  Strongylus  gigas  is  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  of  dogs  and  wolves  and  other  fish-eating  carnivora ;  only  one 
case  is  recorded  in  man.  The  male  is  about  one  foot  long,  the 
female  twice  that  length ;  the  latter  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  its  body  is  red. 

Strongylus  or  Filaria  bronchialiSy  a  small  species  occurring  especially 
in  the  lungs  of  sheep  (rare  in  man).  It  is  about  one  twenty-fourth 
the  size  of  the  larger  form. 

Dochmius  duodenaiis  or  Anchylostoma  duodenale  is  found  in  the 
duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  intestine.  The  male  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  the  female  half  an  inch.  It  attaches  itself 
by  its  ventral  mouth,  which  is  situated  near  the  anterior  extremity,  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  from  which  it  takes  blood.  By  its  presence 
it  thus  gives  rise  to  extensive  ulceration  and  haemorrhage.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  West  Indies,  Cayenne,  Brazil,  Egypt  (giving  rise  to 
what  is  known  as  tropical  anaemia.  Anaemia  Egyptica),  and  in 
Northern  Italy  (St.  Ciothard  Tunnel  trichinosis  of  Perroncito). 

Oxyuris  or  Ascaris  vertnicularis  is  the  small  thread  worm,  found 
in  the  cxcum  and  upper  part  of  the  colon,  especially  of  children  ; 
the  male  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  female  half  an 
inch. 

Leptodera  or  Anguillula  stercora/is. — A  small  nematode  found  in 
the  stools  of  patients  suffering  from  Cochin-China  diarrhcea.  It  is 
about  ,^f;  of  an  inch  long,  and  occurs  in  very  great  numbers  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  along  with  a  much  less  numerous 
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but  larger  form,  the  Z.  intestinalis^  which  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides  or  Lumbriats  teres  hominis  is  a  round-worm  or 
maw-worm,  found  in  man,  and  in  the  pig,  cat,  and  horse.  It  has 
pointed  ends,  and  is  light  brown  in  colour.  The  male  is  from  four 
to  six  inches  long,  and  has  a  curved  tail,  on  which  are  two  sharp  spines ; 
the  female  measures  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  has  a 
straight  tail,  and  no  spines.  This  worm  is  found  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  intestine,  but  may  be  present  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  the  bile  ducts,  and  in  the  peritoneal  cavity;  it  may  be 
ejected  with  the  faeces,  more  rarely,  by  the  mouth. 

Ascaris  mystax  or  A,  alata. — A  small  nematode,  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  length,  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man,  and  of  the 
cat,  dog,  and  other  carnivora. 

Arachnida. 

416.  AcaruSy  or  Sarcoptes  scabiei^  or  human  itch  insect,  is  found  in 
burrows  or  tunnels  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin.  The  female 
burrows  in  the  skin,  laying  her  eggs  as  she  goes,  and  leaving  a 
white  track  behind  her.  The  irritation  so  produced  sets  up  ecze- 
matous  or  vesicular  eruptions.  To  obtain  the  acarus  for  examination 
the  white  line  should  be  found,  then  the  point  of  entrance  to  the 
tunnel,  which  is  marked  by  a  black  speck ;  at  the  opposite  end  the 
female  is  found.  Cut  down  on  this  point  with  a  sharp  knife,  place 
the  parasite  on  a  slide  in  a  drop  of  Farrants'  solution  or  glycerine, 
and  examine  (  x  20).  It  is  about  "  the  size  of  a  small  pin-head,  and 
somewhat  turtle-shaped."  On  the  under  surface  are  four  pairs  of 
legs.  The  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  end  in  stalked  discs,  but  both 
the  hinder  pairs  of  legs  end  in  setae.  The  male  is  about  half  the 
size  of  the  female,  and  the  posterior  of  his  two  hinder  pairs  of  legs  end 
in  stalked  discs ;  the  anterior  of  the  hinder  pairs  end  in  long  setae. 

Pentastoma  tcenoides  of  the  nasal  fossae  of  the  dog  is  the  matured 
form  of  F,  denticulatum  of  the  human  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney. 

P,  consirictum. — A  larger  pentastoma,  which  infests  the  liver  and 
lungs  of  man. 

AcaruSy  or  Demodex  folliculorum^  or  face  mite. — One  of  the  mites 

met  with  in  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin. 

2  Q 
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Leptus  autumnalis^  gooseberry  bug,  or  harvest  bug. — A  small  red 
mite  which  infests  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  very  irritable  papules. 

Insecta, 

417.  Fediculus  capitis,  or  head  louse. — Found  on  the  scalp. 

F,  pubis,  or  crab  louse. — Found  on  all  hairy  parts  of  the  body,  but 
not  on  the  head. 

P,  vtsHmentorum,  or  body  louse,  which  lays  eggs  and  lives  in  the 
clothes. 

Culex  anxiferj  or  mosquito. 

Glossina  morsitans. — Tsetse  of  Africa,  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Hcematopota  pluvialis,  "horse  fly,"  or  "clegge"  of  the  Western 
Highlands. 

Cimcx,  or  Acanthia  lectularia,  or  bed  bug. — One  of  the  "free 
parasites." 

Pulex  penetrans, — The  jigger  or  chigoe  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
female  is  found  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  beneath  the  skin. 

Pulex  irritans, — The  common  flea.  Another  of  the  "  free  para- 
sites." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

VEGETABLE    PARASITES. 

SCHIZOMYCETES,  FiSSION  FUNGI,  OR  BACTERIA. 

418.  In  the  examination  of  bacteria  it  is  necessary  not  only  that 
they  should  be  appropriately  stained,  but  that  we  should  enlist  the 
most  accurate  microscopic  appliances  into  our  service. 

These  organisms  are  so  minute  that  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  care,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  most  perfect  illuminating 
apparatus  at  our  command,  that  a  number  of  them  are  to  be  recog- 
nised, though  masses  of  them  may  often  be  readily  enough  made  out 
lying  in  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics.  When  once  their  presence  is 
determined,  their  position  in  the  tissues  has  to  be  further  studied,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  In  all 
work  of  this  kind,  where  possible,  use  an  oil  immersion  lens  and  an 
Abbe*s  illuminator,  with  which  the  best  optical  combination  is 
obtained.  This  illuminator  or  condenser  has  a  very  short  focus,  and 
must  therefore  be  brought  up  almost  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
object  to  be  examined.  It  may  also  be  used  as  an  ordinary  con- 
denser, if  the  lateral  or  greatly  converged  rays  be  cut  off  by 
means  of  a  diaphragm  with  a  small  aperture,  placed  below.  If 
a  large  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  be  used,  the  greatly  converged 
rays  of  light  are  also  allowed  to  play  on  the  structures,  which 
are  lighted  from  all  points,  all  shadows  disappear,  and  the 
"  structural  picture  "  is  lost.  As  the  structural  picture  is  lost,  how- 
ever, the  stained  elements,  such  as  the  micro-organisms,  and  the 
nuclei,  are  brought  out  prominently,  and  can  be  carefully  examined. 
All  preparations  should  be  examined  with  both  the  small  and  the 
large  apertures  of  the  diaphragm  beneath  the  condenser.  With  the 
smaller  aperture  the  structural  elements  and  the  positions  of  the 
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organisms  are  observed;  as  the  aperture  is  increased  in  size,  the 
organisms  become  more  and  more  prominent,  whilst  the  structural 
elements  gradually  disappear  from  view. 

From  a  mouse  suffering  from  mouse  septicaemia  take  a  specimen 
of  blood,  and  prepare  (§  106). 

Examined  under  ordinary  conditions  it  appears  to  contain  nothing 
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Kl«;.  190.  —  lilood  of  a  nioiiM  killed  hy  iiif)cvilali<»n  of  the  liacilliis 
of  mouse  seplicainia.  A  thin  layer  of  the  blood  ha.>  been  dried  on  a 
cover-J;la^^,  carefully  hrated,  staineil  with  a  uaterj'  solution  of 
methyl  blue  and  mounted  in  glycerine.     (  x   70a) 

a.  White  bl<M>d  corjuiscle  with   horse  shne-shajK'd  nucleus,  and 

numer()u>  minute  bacilli  in  and  around  it. 
/'.   Red  l»lo<«l  c<^rpu»-cles. 
<.   Small  bacilli  between  corpuscles. 

but  white  and  red  l)lood  corpuscles.  When,  however,  it  is  illumi- 
nated by  means  of  an  Abbe's  condenser,  and  examined  (x  700). 
a  number  of  exceedingly  minute,  deeply  stained,  rod-like  Ixxiit-s 
may  l)e  seen  lying  between  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  or  embedded 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  colourless  coqniscles.  These  are  the 
smallest  bacilli  yet  descril)ed. 

A  specimen  of  blood  taken  from  the  spleen  of  a  mouse,  inoculated 
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with  anthrax  virus,  and  examined  in  the  same  way,  is  seen  to  be 
charged  with  much  larger,  jointed,  purple,  rod-like  bodies,  which  are 
recognised  as  anthrax  bacilli.  Typhoid  bacilli  are  recognised  in  the 
same  way  in  a  scraping  from  one  of  the  enlarged  soft  mesenteric 
glands  from  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  (§  302). 

A  drop  of  pus  from  an  acute  abscess  (§§  164,  173,  205,  and  221), 
similarly  treated  and  examined,  presents  numerous  minute  rounded 
bodies,  either  in  chains  or  in  zoogloea  masses,  with,  here  and  there, 
a  few  elongated  or  rod-shaped  bodies  lying  free  in  the  fluid,  whilst 
in  the  pus  corpuscles  similar  organisms  are  frequently  embedded, 
and  can  be  readily  observed. 

Examine  a  section  from  a  case  of  diphtheria,  either  of  a  cervical 
gland  or  of  the  uvula,  especially  its  posterior  surface,  treated  by  the 
caustic  potash  method  (§  128).  Wherever  there  are  micrococci  in 
zoogloea  form,  they  may  be  seen  as  small  granular  strongly  refractile 
layers  or  masses,  arranged  on  the  surface,  or  contained  within  the 
lymphatic  spaces,  or  in  the  gland  follicles  near  the  surface.  See  also 
(§§  295  and  296)  for  descriptions  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

Stained  with  Loeffler's  methyl  blue  (§  133),  they  are  seen  in  the 
same  positions,  but  they  then  have  a  blue  tinge.  Living  or  well 
preserved  micrococci  and  bacilli  are  stained  deeply,  but  when  they 
become  disorganised,  the  granular  debris^  like  all  dead  tissue,  is  often 
stained  very  imperfectly,  even  though  it  is  composed  largely  of  broken- 
down  micro-organisms.  This  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  for, 
although  stained  organisms  may  not  be  present  in  large  numbers  in 
caseous  or  purulent  material,  a  section  taken  from  the  >vall  of  a 
caseous  abscess  may  be  swarming  with  organisms  which  readily 
take  on  aniline  colours,  and  retain  them  very  tenaciously. 

Classification  of  the  Schizomycetes. 

Spharobacteria  (rounded  bacterid), 

(a. )  ^licrococc^^s  and  {b, )  Sarcina, 

419.  Micrococci  are  the  smallest  and  most  elementary  forms  of 
vegetable  organisms.  They  are  probably  divided  into  cell  membrane 
and  cell  contents.     They  may  be  isolated,  or  in  fours,  as  in  the 
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pyxmia  of  rabbits ;  in  chains,  as  in  the  gangrene  produced  by  inoni> 
lation  of  certain  soils  in  the  house-mouse  or  field-mouse ;  or  in 
zooglcea  masses,  united  by  a  glue-like  material,  as  on  the  surface  of  a 
diphtheritic  membrane ;  in  the  lymphatics  in  acute  pneumonia,  where 
they  are  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  capsule  (Friediander) ;  and  io  the 
spreading  abscesses  of  rabbits,  as  described  by  Koch. 

They  may  vary  considerably  in  si/e  and  shape,  the  smallest  being  | 
rounded  and  found  in  the  spreading  abscess  above  mentioned,  1 
whilst  a  larger,  more  oval  form  is  met  with  in  the  septicaenjias  of 
rabbits,  fowls,  and  pigs.  I'hey  appear  to  increase  in  number  by  a 
process  of  direct  division  or  fission.  When  in  large  naked  eye 
masses,  they  may  be  characterised  by  certain  differences  of  appear- 
ance, generally  manifested  in  the  colour ;  for  instance,  some  of  tbcm 
form  brown  colouring  matter,  others  white,  yellow,  pink,  red,  blue 
grey  blue  or  green  (as  seen  in  blue  pus),  and  the  resL 
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rtbUl.    Siaineil  with  meihylnniline  blue. 

a.  Nuclei  of  the  vaKuUr  irall. 

b.  Small  BiDup  of  micrococci  li«(wwn  Ihc  blood  ccipaicleL 
I,  Dcnw  maiKs  of  minococd  adbercoi  to  the  wall  and  cndocing 

blood  corpusclei. 
d.  I'aira  of  iniciococrl  al  Ihc  tionler  of  ihe  large  miu. 

Pathogenous  micrococci,  or  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  I 
cause  of  diseased  conditions,  are  met  with  in  reinny  of  the  ^Mcific  1 
infective  diseases, 

In  itptkamia,  they  occur  in  connective  tissue  spaces ;  but  also  in 
capillary  vessels  at  the  points  of  junction  between  the  arterial  and 
venous  capillaries,  where  the  blood  is  flowing  most  sluggishly  through  a 
the  widest  area,  and  where  consctjuenily  the  micrococci  arc  most  at! 
rest,  as  in  the  glonicruH  of  the  kidney  and  in  the  hepatic  ca|)iUan'ei 
of  the  liver. 

In  certain  forms  of /i|'*r»</ii,  the  micrococci  are  found  in  simibr"| 
s  in  the  vessels. 
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In  purulent  inflammations^  they  are  usually  found  either  in  the 
connective  tissue  or  on  some  one  or  other  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

Erysipelas  is  caused  by  an  organism  which  is  found,  in  chains 
or  masses  in  the  lymphatics  and  connective  tissue  spaces. 

Endocarditis  (§  165),  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
streptococcus. 

Osteomyelitis  (staphylococcus,  pyogenes  aureus,  or  micrococcus  of 
osteomyelitis).— (§§  172,  173,  and  315.) 

Sarcina, 

.420.  The  sarcina  ventriculi,  described  by  Goodsir,  is  frequently* 
met  with  in  the  acid  watery  vomited  matter  from  dyspeptic  patients. 
It  occurs  in  the  typical  wool-sack  formation ;  the  fission  taking 
place  so  as  to  form  masses  of  fours  of  small  round  micrococcoid 
organisms.  A  smaller  form,  sarcina  pulmonum  (Virchow),  is  met 
with  in  the  lungs,  pharynx,  and  urine.     It  has  a  green  tinge. 

Microbacteria  (short  bacteria), 

421.  These  are  the  short  rod-  or  egg-shaped  bodies  with  rounded 
extremities,  which  are  found  in  rabbit  septicaemia,  fowl  and  hog 
cholera,  and  similar  diseases.  The  pneumonia  bacillus  and  the 
gonococcus,  which  is  made  up  of  two  apposed  discs,  with  a  clear 
intermediate  band,  really  belong  to  this  group. 

Desmobacteria  {ribbon-shaped  bacteria), 

422.  These  are  ribbon  or  thread-shaped  organisms,  which  appear 
at  some  stage  of  their  existence  to  be  composed  of  strings  of  short 
rods.  The  strings  may  be  composed  of  two  or  three  segments  only, 
or  there  may  be  a  considerable  number  in  each  chain,  whilst  in  some  * 
cases  again,  or  at  certain  periods  in  their  life  history,  the  long  fila- 
ment is  present,  but  is  quite  unsegmented.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  following. 

Bacillus  anthracis — the  bacillus  associated  with  splenic  fever, 
malignant  pustule,  charbon,  and  intestinal  mycosis — is  from  4  to 
20  micromm.  in  length,  and  is  about  i'5  micromm.  in  thickness. 
In  the  serous  fluid  thrown  out,  in  such  cases,  into  the  pleura,  the  rods 
are  as  much  as  150  micromm.  in  length  (these  may  have  grown  after 
the  death  of  the  patient). 
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This  organism  is  found,  especially  in  the  capillary  vessels,  at  the 
points  where  the  blood  flow  is  most  retarded.  It  may  be  present  in 
such  quantities  as  to  cause  plugging,  distension,  and  rupture  of  the 
vessels,  especially  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  Like 
the  other  members  of  the  group  it  begins  as  a  spore,  which  goes 
through  certain  changes  before  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  rod-shaped 


Flc.  192. — Villus  ^^{  inloslinc  of  a  rabbit,  stained  with  methyl - 
aniline  blue,  cleared  uj)  with  carlK)natc  of  potassium,  antl  mounted 
in  (\'ina(la  baNani.     (  x  250,  after  Koch.) 

The  lines  of  anthrax  bacilli  corres|X)ndinR  to  the  course  of  the 
capillary  blood-vessels  are  ver)*  readily  followed  in  this  s|H'cimen. 

bacillus.  Under  favoural)le  conditions  the  threads  attain  to  as 
much  as  ten  or  twenty  times  the  original  length  of  the  bacillus  ; 
the  protoplasm  of  which  it  is  composed  becomes  granular;  highly 
refractile  spores  are  formed  in  this  at  regular  intervals ;  after  which 
the  thread  breaks  up  into  lengths,  the  spores  are  set  free,  and  the 
same  process  again  begins.  In  place  of  this  series  of  changes  the 
bacilli  may  undergo  simple  division,  especially  in  the  blood  of  the 
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living  animal,  as  in  splenic  fever  and  in  septicaemia  of  the  mouse. 
— (Koch.)  The  spores  are  never  formed,  except  in  the  presence 
of  free  oxygen,  in  the  blood  that  has  escaped  from  the  body,  for 
example. 

Bacillus  tuberculosis^  already  described  (§  273). 


m 


Fig.  193. — Bacillus  anthracis  from  the  spleen  of  a  cow  that 
succumbed  to  an  attack  of  splenic  fever.  The  specimen  was  taken 
some  time  after  the  organ  had  been  removed  from  the  carcase,  and 
in  presence  of  air  spores  had  begun  to  form  in  the  bacilli.  Speci- 
men was  dried,  heated,  stained  by  Gram's  method,  with  methyl  violet 
and  vesuvin,  and  mounted  in  Canada  Balsam.     (  x  700. ) 

The  anthrax  rods  and  filaments,  some  of  them  with  bright  points 
or  spores,  are  stained  with  methyl  violet.  The  cells  of  the  splenic 
pulp  are  stained  brown  by  the  vesuvin. 

Bacillus  leprce,  which  is  best  stained,  as  for  tubercle  bacilli  (§  131), 
is  4  to  5  micromm.  in  length,  often  contains  spores,  and  is  embedded 
in  the  cells  of  the  nodules  found  in  leprosy. 

Bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  (§  302),  in  which,  as  in  the  B.  leprce,  are 
small  rounded  or  oval,  bright,  unstained  spots,  which  may  be  either 
vacuoles  or  spores.  It  occurs  in  two  forms ;  as  long  and  short  rods 
in  the  intestinal  ulcers,  and  as  short  rods  in  the  spleen,  kidney,  liver, 
and  blood. — (Koch,  Eberth,  Gaff  ky.) 
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Bacillus  of  sepHcamia  (of  mice),  '8  to  i  •  micromm.  in  length,  and 
about  'I  to  '2  micromm.  in  diameter  (§  418). 

Bacillus  of  purpura  hamorrhagica,  which  may  be  stained  best  with 
methyl  blue,  was  first  described  as  present  in  certain  positions  in  the 
small  vessels  of  the  pericardium  (W.  Russell  and  Watson  Cheyne). 
It  is  exceedingly  small,  and  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  micrococcus, 
but  it  is  a  true  bacillus.  In  connection  with  this  organism  it  must 
be  remembered  that  micrococci  have  been  already  described  as 
present  in  "  Haemophilia  neonatorum,"  and  in  one  case  of  acute  pur- 
pura haemorrhagica  I  found  enormous  numbers  of  micrococci  in 
different  positions,  but  especially  in  the  blood-vessels. 

Bacillus  mallei  or  glanders  bacillus  has  been  cultivated  and  inocu- 
lated. When  inoculated  it  gives  rise  to  a  characteristic  attack  of 
glanders. 

Bacillus  of  tetanus, — A  minute  drum-stick  shaped  organism,  has 
been  described  as  being  the  specific  organism  of  tetanus. 

Bacillus  of  syphilis  is  also  described  as  occurring  along  with  micro- 
cocci in  hard  chancres. 

Spirobacteria  (spiral  bcuteria), 

423.  The  cholera  bacillus^  Koch's  comma-shaped  bacillus,  belongs 
to  this  group.  It  is  found  in  the  liquid  stools  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease.     Stain  in  a  watery  solution  of  fuchsin  (§  114). 

To  this  group  also  belongs  another  spiral  or  screw-shaped  organism 
or  spirillum,  the  Spirochceta  Obermeyeri,  which  is  found  in  the  blood 
in  cases  of  relapsing  fever.  It  must  be  examined  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition, as  it  rapidly  breaks  down,  even  in  such  an  innocuous  fluid 
as  distilled  water.  Examined  in  the  living  blood  on  a  warm  stage, 
it  is  seen  as  a  very  active  spiral  organism,  which  is  usually  two, 
three,  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  a  coloured  blood 
corpuscle. 

HVPHOMVCETES,    OR    MoULDS. 

424.  The  most  important  are — 

Achorion  schonleinii  (favus  fungus,  forming  the  yellow  cup-shaped 
masses  around  hairs),  which  is  found  in  the  root  sheath  of  the  hair 
bulb,  in  which  the  jointed  hyphae  or  rod-shaped  filaments,  with  clear 
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globules  within,  and  rounded  spores  or  groups  of  spores  (conidia) 
may  be  found  amongst  the  epithelial  cells.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
staining  in  methylaniline  violet,  washing  carefully  in  distilled  water, 
and  mounting  in  glycerine.  It  may  also  be  soaked  in  water,  and 
treated  with  caustic  potash  or  acetic  acid,  or  it  may  be  treated  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  two  parts,  ammonia  one  part,  and  mounted  in 
distilled  water.  Several  other  fungi  have  been  described  as  present 
around  the  hairs  of  a  favus  patch. 

Trichophyton  tonsurans^  Tinea  tonsurans^  or  ringworm  fungus,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner,  is  seen  in  the  form  of  slender  jointed  rods 
and  small  highly  refractile  spores ;  these  rods  spread  not  only  into 
the  sheath,  but  also  up  the  shaft  of  the  hair. 

Microsporon  furfur^  Tinea  or  Fityriasis  versicolor  occurs  as 
yellowish  or  brownish  red  patches,  covered  with  thin  scales.  Scrape 
off  a  few  of  these  scales  with  a  knife,  treat  as  before,  and  examine 
under  the  microscope.  The  microsporon  is  seen  as  thin  curved  fila- 
ments, the  conidia  are  grouped  into  masses,  whilst  the  short  spore- 
bearing  filaments  form  a  dense  network. 

Actinomyces  (ray  fungus), 

425.  Actinomycosis  is  a  disease  which  was  long  mistaken  for  tuber- 
culosis, and  for  other  forms  of  new  growth  such  as  osteo-sarcoma. 

The  fungus  itself  appears  as  a  rosette-shaped  mass,  formed  of  a 
central  body,  from  which  club-shaped  masses  radiate.  As  these 
grow  they  set  up  around  themselves  a  proliferative  irritation,  by 
which  a  structure,  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  tubercle,  is 
formed.  Some  of  these  masses,  especially  those  of  rapid  formation, 
suppurate,  giving  rise  to  abscess  cavities  and  fistulae,  from  which  a 
pus  containing  the  actinomyces,  "  small  white  or  yellow  (or  reddish) 
greasy  looking  masses  lying  among  the  purulent  detritus,"  is  dis- 
charged. These  may  be  recognised  with  the  naked  eye,  but  much  more 
readily  under  the  microscope.  In  cattle  the  masses  do  not  break 
down  nearly  so  readily  as  in  man,  and  sections  of  the  tissues  con- 
taining the  fungus  are  easily  made  after  hardening  in  absolute  alcohol. 
Remove  all  fatty  matter  with  potash  or  ammonia,  and  then  dissolve 
out  any  calcareous  particles  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  Then  stain 
(§  140)  or  in  Spiller's  blue.    The  nodules  are  usually  of  considerable 
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size ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  they  are  found  to  be  made  of  several 
or  numerous  follicles,  as  in  tubercle.  The  tumours  may  be  as  large 
as  the  fist  or  even  larger. 

The  granulation  tissue,  endothelioid  cells,  fibrous  bands,  and  the 
rest  may  all  be  distinguished  (  x  50  and  x  300)  as  in  tubercle. 
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Fig.  194. — Fibrous  nodule  from  a  case  of  actinomycosis  (from  the 
tongue  of  a  cow).     Stained  with  Spiller's  blue.     (  x  50.) 

a.  Fungus  growing  in  the  centre  of  a  follicle. 

b.  Large  endothelioid  cells  near  the  fungus. 

r.  Fibrocellular  tissue  away  from  the  centre  of  the  follicle,  in 

which  round  cells  predominate. 
</.  More  fibrous  tissue,   still   further  from   the  fungus,  forming  a 

fibrous  capsule. 

In  cattle  the  positions  in  which  the  disease  most  frequently  occurs 
are  the  lower  and  upper  jaws,  and  first  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
in  the  human  subject  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  the  mediastinal 
tissue,  and  the  lungs  are  specially  affected. 
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Preparation  of  Fungi,  Aspergilli,  &c. 

426.  For  the  examination  of  fungi,  aspergilli,  muccrs,  saprotegnia, 
&c,,  the  fotlowing  method  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  convenient. 
Place  the  fungus  in  a  watch^lass  containing  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 


Fig.  195. — Aclinomycosis.    Tongue  of  cow.     Section  stained  in 
Spilter's  blue.     (  x  300.) 

a.  Centre  of  mass  of  conidia  (conidiophore). 

b.  Pear-shaped  conidia. 

<.  Endolhelioid  cells     (Compare  these  with  the  cells  seen  neai  the 

centre  of  a  tuhercle  follicle  (Kig.  46).) 
d.  Fibrillar  tissue  near  the  maigin  of  the  follicle. 
I.  Spin ille- shaped  cells,  seen  especially  near  the  maiEin. 

absolute  alcohol  and  one  part  of  liquor  ammonife.  Allow  it  to 
remain  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  transfer  to  a  slide  on  which  is 
a  drop  of  distilled  water — or  glycerine,  if  the  specimen  is  to  be  kept 
as  a  permanent  preparation— and  mount. 
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ADDENDA. 

Ehrlich'Biondi  triple  staining  fluid. 

Instead  of  haematoxylin,  as  in  the  Ehrlich  triple  stain  (§  126), 
methyl  green  is  used  as  the  nuclear  «tain,  along  with  acid  fuchsin 
(Rubin  S.),  and  orange  as  ground  stains.  This  combination  gives 
excellent  results,  and  is  recommended  by  Ruffer  and  J.  H.  Walker 
as  probably  the  best  for  bringing  into  prominence  coccidta  and 
psorospermae  in  cancer.     Prepare  as  follows : — 

Methyl  green — saturated  watery  solution,     .         5  c.c 
Methyl  orange        „  „  .       10  c.c. 

Rubin  S.  (acid  fuchsin),      ....         2  cc. 

On  mixing  the  concentrated  fluids  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down  ; 
it  is  better,  therefore,  before  mixing,  to  dilute  each  solution  with 
about  40  volumes  of  water.  ^ 

Stain  for  from  15  minutes  to  12  hours,  wash  in  dilute  alcohol,  then 
for  one  minute  in  absolute  alcohol.  Wash  thoroughly  in  xylol  and 
benzol  (§  150),  and  mount  in  xylol  balsam  (§  155). 

Sections,  after  staining,  may  be  rinsed  in  a  very  dilute  solution 
(i-iooo)  of  acetic  acid,  they  must  then  be  very  thoroughly  washed 
with  the  weak  spirit. 


Sti/es^  nitric  acid  met/tod  for  naked  eye  examination  of  cancers 
(S  69). 

Place  thin  slices  of  the  fresh  cancer  (taken  from  the  spreading 
margins)  in  a  5  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  nitric  acid  for  from  five 
minutes  to  twelve  hours.  Then  wash  in  water  for  five  minutes  or 
longer,  when  the  connective  tissue  becomes  gelatinous  looking  ; 
from  this  the  epithelial  columns  and  masses  stand  out  very  promi- 
nently as  opacjue  white  streaks  and  points. 

In  place  of  a  watery  solution  I  have  used  5  per  cent,  nitric  acid  in 
methylated  spirit  with  equally  good  results. 


'  Sec -l/t'M^./j  rt/i</ /'(^r/z/wAr,  I*.  W.  Squire.     1892. 
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